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LIFE OF BR. Win* ROBERTSON. 


William RobkAtsok, the eldest son of the Reverend William Robert- 
»on, was bom on the 8th of September, 1721, at Borthwick, in the shire of 
Mid Lothian, of which parish his father was the minister. By the paternal 
line he descended from a respectable family in the county of Fife, a branch 
of that which, for many generations, possessed the estate of Struan, in 
Perthshire. His mother was the daughter of David Pitcairn, esq. of 
DregBom. He had one brother and six sisters ; all of whom were well 
settled in life, and most of whom lived to an advanced age. / 

It was at the parochial school of Borthwick that Robertson received the 
initiatory part of his education ; but as soon as he was sufficiently forward 
to enter on the study of the learned languages, he was removed to the 
school of Dalkeith. The latter seminary was then under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Leslie, whose eminence as a teacher was such as to attract 
pupils from all parts of Scotland ; and the father of Robertson was con- 
sequently induced to send him to Dalkeith rather than to the Scottish 
metropolis. 

When the future historian was twelve years old, bis father was trans- 
ferred from Borthwick ro one of the churches of Edinbuigh. In the 
autumn of 1733 he joined his parents ; and, in October, he was admitted 
into the college and university of the northern capital. 

Whatever were his first attempts at composition, and it is probable they 
were many, nothing has been preserved to show how early he began to 
exercise his talents, or with what degree of rapidity those talents were 
expanded. It is certain, however, that in the pursuit of knowledge he 
displayed that ardour and pereeverance without which nothing great will 
ever be accomplished. A strong proof of this is atforded by some of his 
early commonplace books, which near the dates of 1735, 1736, and 1737, 
The motto, vita sine lUeris Tnors A which he prefixed to these books, 
sufficiently indicates by what an honourable ambition and love of literature 
he was inspired at a veiy tender and generally thoughtless age. The boy 
of fourteen, who can cherish the feeling which is implied by this motto, 
gives promise that his manhood will reflect lustre on himself and on the 
country of his birth. 

Among the men of eminence, by whose instructions he profited at the 
university, were sir John Pringle, aftemards president of the Royal 
Society, nut then professor of moral philosophy : Maclaunn, justly cele 
brated for the extent of his mathematical skill and the purity of his style 
and Dr. Stevenson, the learned and indefatigable professor of logic. To 
the masterly prelections of the latter, especially to his illustrations of the 
poetics of Aristotle, and of Longinus on the Sublime, ^bertson oilen 
declared that he considered himself to be more deeply indebted than to 
any circumstance in the course of his academical career.* * It was indeed 
not towards the abstract sciences that the bent of his genius was directed. 
To mathematical and mechanical speculations he Seems to have been at 
least cold, peiiaps averse. Neither was he remarkable for metaphysical 
acuteness. His delight was to trace and elucidate moral and religious 
I trudiiSt to apply the process of reasoning to subjects more immediately con- 
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nected with the eveiy-day business of existeilice^ to search into the catises 
and effects of historica] events, to expatiate amidst the perennial beauties of 
classic lore, and, by meditating ^ on the great models of oratorical art, to 
render himself master of all the powerful resources of a ready and persua- 
sive eloquence. 

With respect to eloquence, the possession of it was in fact indispensable 
to one who, as in all probabiJity was the case with Robertson, had deter- ^ 
mined io assume a prominent station amone the pastors and leaders of the 
Scottish, church. The mere knowledge of rules, however, or even a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the rich stores of ancient and modern oratory, 
will not suffice to tbrm an orator. It is by use alone that facility of speech 
and promptitude ot reply can be acquired. It is the collision of minds 
which strikes out the “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
During the last years, therefore, of his residing at college, he joined with 
some of his contemporaries in establishing a society, the avowed purpose 
of which, as we are told by Mr. Stewart, was to cultivate the study of 
elocution, and to prepare themselves, by the habits of extemporary dis- 
cussion and debate, for conducting the business of popular assemblies.” 

Of the colleagues of Robertson in this society many ultimatelv rose, like 
himself, to high reputation. Among them were Cleghorn, subsequently 
professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, Dr. John Blair, who became 
a member of the Royal Society, and a prebendary of Westminster, and 
who gave to the public “ The Chronology and History of the World,” 
WiJkie, the author of the Epigoniad, a faulty poem, but above cciAempt, 
Home, the author of Douglas, and Dr. Erskine, who, in after life, was at 
once the coadjutor, rival, opponent, and friend of Robertson. 

This society continued in existence, and, no doubt, was beneficial to its 
members, till it was broken up by a quarrel, which had its rise from a reli- 
gious source, and which, consequently, was of more than common bitter- 
ness. In 1741 that extraordinary man Whitefield, who was then in the 
zenith of his fame, paid a visit to Scotland, and his preaching excited in 
that country a feeling equally as strong as it had excited in England. On 
the subject of his merit violent parties immediately sprang up, especially 
among the clergy. By the one side he was considered as a clerical won- 
der, a kind of apostle, from whose evangelical labours the happiest result 
might be expected ; by the other side he was calumniated as an impostor, 
and a worthless private character, while some, in the excess of their holy 
zeal, did not scruple to stigmatize him, even from the pulpit, as “ an agent 
of the devil.” It was natural that this question shoula be debated by 
Robertson and his associates ; and it was, perhaps, not less natural that it 
should be argued with so much heat and asperity as not only to cause the 
dissolution of the society, but even, it is said, to interrupt, for some time, 
the intercourse of the members as private individuals. Of those who 
entertained doubts with regard to the personal conduct of Whitefield, and 
the utility of his efforts, Robertson was one. From his acknowledged 
moderation and evenness of temper we may, however, infer that his hos- 
tility to the preacher was carried on in a liberal spirit, and that he did not 
think it either necessary or decorous to brand him as an agent of the prince 
of darkness. 

To excel in his written style as much as in his oral was one object of his 
ambition. The practice of clothing in an English dress the standard works 
of the ancients has been often recommended, as conducive to the improve- 
ment of style ; and he seems to have believed it to be so, for it was 
adopted by him. He carried it so far as to entertain serious thoughts ol 
preparing for the press a version of Marcus Antoninus. His scheme was, 
however, frustrated by the appearance of an anonymous translation at 
Glasgow. ‘‘ In making choice of this author,” says Mr. Stewart, “ he was 
probably not a little influenced by that partiality with which (among the 
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writers of heathen moralists) he always regarded the remains of the stoical 
philosophy.” 

Having completed his academfc course, and richly stored his mind, he 
quitted the university, and, in 1741, before he had quite attained the age 
of twenty, a license to preach the gospel was given to him by the presby- 
tery of Dalkeith. This kind of license, which does not authorize to 
administer the sacraments or to undertake the cure of souls, is granted to 
laymen ; and the person who receives it may be considered as being placed 
by it in a stale of probation. 

^ After the lapse of two years, from the period of his leaving the univer- 
sity, when he was yet little more than twenty-two, he Was, in 1743, pre- 
sented, by the Earl of Hopetoun, to the living of Gladsmuir. Of this pre- 
ferment the yearly value was not more than one hundred pounds. Scanty, 
however, as were its emoluments, it was most opportunely bestowed. He 
had not long resided at Gladsmuir when an unexpected and melancholy 
event occurred, which put to the trial at once his firmness and his benevo- 
lence. His father and mother expired within a few hours of each other, 
leaving behind them a family of six daughters and one son, without the 
means of providing for their education and maintenance. On this occa- 
sion Robertson acted in a manner which bore irrefragable testimony to the 
goodness of his heart, and which was also, as Mr. Stewart justly observes, 

strongly marked with that manly decision in his plans, and that perse- 
vering steadiness in their execution, which were the characteristic features 
of his mind.” Regardless of the privations to which he must necessarily 
submit, and the interruption which his literary and other projects must 
experience, he received his father’s family into his house at Gladsmuir, 
educated his sisters under his own roof, and. retained them there till oppor- 
tunities arose of settling them respectably in the world. His merit is 
enhanced l>y the circumstance of his fraternal affection having imposed on 
him a sacrifice far more painful than that of riches or fame. He was ten- 
derly attached to his cousin Miss Mary Nesbit, daughter of the Jieverend 
Mr. Nesbit, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and his attachment was 
returned ; but it was not till 1751, when his fiinily had ceased to stand in 
need of his protecting care, that he thought himself at liberty to complete 
a union which had, for several years, been the object of his ardent wishc«?. 
It is pleasant to know that the wife whom he so tardily obtained was every 
way worthy of such a husband, and that he suffered no interruption of his 
doine'stic happiness. 

While he was laudably occupied inpromoting the welfare of his orphan 
relatives, the rebellion broke out in Scotland. “It afforded him,” says 
Mr. Stewart, “ an opportunity of evincing the sincerity of that zeal for the 
civil and religious liberties oi his country, which he had imbibed with the 
first principles of his education; and which afterwards, at the distance of 
more than fort}’’ years, when he was called on to employ his eloquence in 
the national commemoration of the revolution, seemed to rekindle the fires 
of his youth. His situation as a country clergyman confined ii.deed his 
patriotic exertions within a narrow sphere; but even here his conduct was 
guided by a mind superior to the scene in which he acted. On one occa 
sion (when the capital w^as in danger of falling into the hands of th(' rebels) 
the present state of public affairs appeared so critical that he thought him 
self justified in laying aside for a time the pacific habits of his profession, 
and in quitting his parochial residence at Gladsmuir to join the volunteers 
of Edinburgh. And w^hen, at last, it was determined that the city should 
be surrendered, he was one of the small band who repaired to Hadding- 
ton, and offered their services to the commander of His Majesty’s forces.” 

VV iih the exception of this one troubled interval he continued, for many 
years, in the tranquil performance of his pastoral duties. The hours of 
lus leisui’e were devoted to literaiy researches and to laying the solid foun- 
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dation of future eminence. It was bis practice to rise early, and to read 
and write much before breakfast. The remainder of the day he devoted 
to the claims of his profession. As a minister of the gospel he was consci- 
entious and active ; not confining himself to the mere routine of his sacred 
office, but endeavouring by every means to extend the comforts and influ- 
ence of religion. In the summer months it was customary for him, previous 
to the commencement of the church service, to assemble the youthful part 
of his flock for the purpose of explaining to them the doctrines of the 
catechism. By his zeal, his punctuality, and the suavity of his behaviour, 
he won the love of his parishioners ; so that, in all their difficulties, it was 
to him that they resorted for consolation and for counsel. His pulpit elo- 
quence was such as afibrded delight to all classes of people ; because, 
while it was adorned with those graces of style which are required to 
satisfy men of Judgment and taste, it was rendered level to the compre- 
' hension of his humblest hearers, by the clearness of its argument and the 
perspicuity of its language. 

The time at lengtli arrived when the talents of Robertson were to be 
displayed on a more extensive and public scene of action, and he was to 
assume a leading share in the government of the Scottish church. He did 
not, however, come forward among his'colleagues till he had attained the 
mature age of thirty, and had thoroughly prepared himself to sustain his 
new and important part with untiring vigour and a decisive effect. It was 
on the question of patronage that he first exerted his powers of eloquence 
in a deliberative assembly. 

To enable the mere English reader to comprehend this subject, it may, 
perhaps, be proper to give some account of the constitution of the church 
of Scotland, and also of the right of patronage, out of which arose the 
contentions and heartburnings by which the church was disturbed for a 
considerable period. 

The church- of Scotland is ruled by a series of judicatories, rising by 
regular gradation from the kirk session, or parochial consistory, which is 
the lowest in order, to the general assembly, which is the highest. The 
kirk session is composed of the ministers and lay ciders of parishes ; a 
presbytery is formed of the ministers of contiguous parishes, with certain 
representatives from the kirk sessions ; and a provincial synod is consti- 
tuted by the union of a plurality of presbyteries. Crowning the whole is 
the general assembly. This body consists of three hundred and sixty-four 
members, of whom two hundred and two are ministers, and the remainder 
are laymen. Of this number two hundred and one ministers and eighty- 
nine lay elders are sent by the presbyteries ; the royal boroughs elect 
sixty -seven laymen ; the universities depute five persons, who may be 
either ecclesiastics or laymen ; and the Scottish church of Campv^ere in 
Holland supplies two deputies, the one lay and the other clerical. The 
annual sittings of the assembly are limited to ten da3’’s ; but whatever busi- 
ness it has left unsettled is transacted by a committee of the whole house 
(called the commission), which, in the course of the year, has four stated 
meetings. Among the lay members of the assembly are men of the high- 
est consequence in the kingdom ; lawyers, judges, and sometimes nobles 

Though all the ministers in Scotland are on a perfect equality with each 
other, yet each individual and each judicatoir is bound to yield a prompt 
obedience to the superintending authority, ana each court must punctually 
lay the record of its proceedings before the tribunal which is next in rank 
above it ; but the general assembly has the power of deciding without 
appeal, of enforcing, uncontrolled, its decrees, and, with the concurrence 
of a majority of the presbyteries, of enacting laws for the government of 
the Scottish church. 

The history of clerical patronage in Scolland since the overthrow oi 
Catholicism, and of the stru^les to which it has given rise, has been traced 
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with so much clei|rness Dr. Gleig that, though the passage is of some 
lengthy I shall give it in his own words. ‘‘ The Reformation in Scotland,” 
says he, “ was irr^ular and tumultuous ; and the great object of the pow- 
eiful aristocracy of that kingdom seems to have been rather to get posses- 
sion of the tithes, and the lands of the dignified cleigv, than to purify the 
doctrine and reform the worship of the church. Of this Knox and the 
other reformed cleigymen complained bitterly ; and their complaints were 
^ extorted from them by their own sufferings. Never, 1 believe, were the 
established clergy of any Christian country reduced to such indigence as 
were those zeadous and well meaning men, during the disastrous reign of 
queen Mary, and the minority of her son and successor ; while the pit- 
tance that was promised to them, instead of being regularly paid, was 
often seized by the rapacity of the regents and the powerful barons who 
adhered to their cause, and the ministers left to depend for their subsist- 
ence on the generosity of the people. 

“ As nearly the whole of the ecclesiastical patronage of the kingdom 
had come into the possession of those barons, jpartly by inheritance from 
their ancestors, and partly with the church lands which, on the destruction 
of the monasteries, tney bad appropriated to themselves, it is not wonder- 
ful that, in an age when men were very apt to confound 5 illegal and 
mischievous conduct of him \yho exercised an undoubted right with the 
natural consequences of that right itself, strong prejudices were excited in 
the minds of the clergy and more serious part of the people against the 
law which vested in such sacrilegious robbers the right ot presentation to 
parish churches. It is not indeea veiy accurately known by whom minis- 
ters were nominated to vacant churches for thirty years after the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, when there was hardly any settled 
government in the church or in the state. In some parishes they were 
probably called by the general voice of the people ; in others, obtruded 
on them by the violence of the prevailing faction, to serve some political 
purpose ot the day ; and in others again appointed by the superintendent 
and his council : while in a few the legal patron may have exercised his 
right, without making any simoniacal contract with tne presentee ; which, 
however, there is reason to suspect was no uncommon practice.* 

“ Hitherto the government of the Protestant church ot Scotland had fluc- 
tuated from one form to another, sometimes assuming the appearance of epis- 
copacy under superintendents, and at other times being presbyterian in the 
strictest sense of the word. In the month of J une, 1592, an act was passed, 
giving a legal sanction to the presbyterian form of government, ana resto- 
ring the ancient law of patronage. By that act the patron of a vacant 
parish was authorized to present, to the presbytery comprehending that 
parish, a person properly qualified to be intrusted with the cui^e of souls ; 
and the presbytery was enjoined, after subjecting the presentee to certain 
trials ana examinations, of which its members were constituted the judges, 
* to ordain and settle him as minister of the parish, provided no relevant 
objection should be stated to his life, doctrine, or qualifications.* 

“ Though we are assured by the highest authority! that this right of 
patronage, thus conferred by the fundamental charter of piesbyterian 
government in Scotland, was early complained of as a grievance, it ap- 
pears to have been regularly exercised until the era of the rebellion against 
Charles I, during the establishment as well of the presbyterian as of the 
episcopal church. It was indeed abolished by the usurping powers, which 
in 1649 established in its stead what was then called ‘ the ^spel right of 
popular election but at the restoration it was re-establishecf together with 
episcopacy, and was regularly exercised until the revolution, when epis- 

• The readeriKirill derive much valaable information on this subject from Dr, 0p<^'8 History 
of the Reformation in Scotland ” t Dr. Hill, Principal of St. Mary’s College, m the Univer- 
•ity of St. Andrew’s. 
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copacy was finally overthrown, and, by an act passed on'the 26th of May, 
' * the Presbyterian church, government, and discipline, by kirk sessions, 
presbyteries, provincial synods, and general assemblies,’ established in its 
stead. The act of James VI, in 1592 was ‘ revived and confirmed in eveiy 
head thereof, except in that part of it relating to patronages,’ which were 
utterly abolished, though nothing was substituted in their stead until the 
19th of July immediately succeeding. 

** It was then statuted and declared, to use the language of the act, * that, 
in the vacancy of any particular church, and for supplying the same with 
a minister, the protestant heritors and elders are to name and propose the 
person to the whole congregation, to be either approven or disapproven by 
them ; and if they disapprove, they are to give in their reasons, to the 
effect the affairs may be cognosced by the presbytery of the bounds ; at 
whose judgment, and by whose determination, the calling and entiy of 
every particular minister is to be ordered and concluded. In recompense 
of which rights of presentation the heritors of eve^ parish were to pay 
to the patron six hundred merks (j033 6«. 8d. sterling), against a certain 
time, and under certain proportions. 

Whether this sum, which at that period was very considerable, was 
actually paid to the patrons of the several parishes, I know not ; but if it 
was, or indeed whether it was or not, had it been the intention of the legis- 
lature to produce dissension in the countiy, it could not have devised any 
thing better calculated to effect its purpose than this mode of appointing 
ministers to vacant churches. The heritors or landholders, if the price was 
paid, would naturally contend for the uncontrolled exercise of the right 
which they, and they only, had purchased ; but it is not by any means 
probable that at such a period they could often agree in their choice of a 
minister for a vacant parish. The elders, who were men of inferior rank 
and inferior education, would, by the envy of the low, when comparing 
themselves with the high, be prompted to thwart the wishes of their land- 
lords, which the act of parliament enabled them to do cffectully ; and the 
consequence must have been that two or three candidates for every vacant 
church were at once proposed to the people of the parish for their appro- 
bation or disapprobation. The people might either give the preference to 
one of the canaidates proposed, or reject them all, for reasons of which the 
members of the presbytery were constituted the judges ; and as it appears 
that the presbytery generally took part with the people, a source of ever- 
lasting contention was thus established between the country gentlemen and 
the parochial cleigy ; an evil than which a greater cannot easily be con- 
ceived. For these, and other reasons, this ill digested law was repealed 
in the tenth^ year of the reign of queen Anne, and the right of patronage 
restored as in all other established churches. 

“By many of the clergy, however, patronage seems to have been con- 
sidered as an appendage of prelacy; though it has obviously no greater 
connexion with that form of ecclesiastical polity than with any other that 
is capable of being allied with the state ; and, till after the year 1730, 
ministers continued to be settled in vacant parishes in the manner pre- 
scribed by the art of king William and queen Mary. ‘ Even then,’ says 
Dr. Hill, ‘ the church courts, although they could not entirely disregard the 
law, continued, in many instances, to render it ineffectual, and by their 
authority sanctioned the prevailing prejudices of the people against it. 
They admitted, as an incontrovertible principle in presbyterian church 
govenimeni, that a presentee, although perfectly w^ell qualified, and unex- 
ceptionable in bis life and doctrine, was nevertheless inadmissible to his 
clerical office, till the concurrence of the people who were to be under his 
mimstiy had been regularly ascertained.’ The form of expressing this 
concurrence was by the subscription of a paper termed ‘ a call to which 
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l&any of the old ministers paid greater respect than to the deed of pre- 
sentation by the patron of the church. 

“ To render the call good, however, the unanimous consent of the land- 
holders, elders, and people, was not considered as necessary, nor indeed 
ever looked for. Nay, it appears that even a majority was not in all cases 
deemed indispensable ; for the presbytery often admitted to bis charge, 
and proceeded to ordain the presentee whose call, by whatever number of 
parishioners^ appeared to them to afford a reasonable prospect of his be- 
coming, by pruaent conduct, a useful parish minister. On the other hand, 
presbyteries sometimes set aside the presentation altogether, when they 
were not satisfied with the call ; and when the patron insisted on his right, 
and the presbytery continued inflexible, the general assembly was, in such 
cases, under the necessity either of .compelling the members of the presby- 
tery, by ecclesiastical censures, to do their duty, or of appointing a com- 
mittee of its own body to relieve them from that duty, by ordaining the 
presentee, and inducting him into the vacant church. To compulsion re- 
course had seldom been had ; and the consequence was that individuals 
openly claimed a right to disobey the injunctions of the assembly, when- 
ever they conceived their disobedience justified by a principle of con- 
science. 

“ Such was the state of ecclesiastical discipline in Scotland when Mr. 
Robertson first took an active part in the debates of the general assembly ; 
and he very iustly thought that its tendency was to overturn the presbyte 
rian establishment, and introduce in its stead a number of independent 
congregational churches, lie therefore supported the law of patronage, 
not merely because it was part of the law of the land, but because he 
thought it the most expedient method of filling the vacant churches. It 
did not appear to him that the people at large are competent judges of 
those qualities which a ininisler should possess in order to be a useful 
teacher of the truth as it is in Jesus, or of the piecepts of a sound morality. 
He more than suspected that if the candidates for churches were taught 
to consider their success in obtaining a settlement as depending on a popu- 
lar election, many of them would be tempted to adopt a manner of preach- 
ing calculated rather to please the people than to promote their edification 
He thought that there is little danger to be apprehended from the abuse 
of the law of patronage ; because the presentee must be chosen fmm 
among those whom the church had approved, and licensed as qualified for 
the orace of a parish minister ; because a presentee cannot be admitted to 
the benefice if any relevant objection to his life or doctrine be proved 
against him ; ana because, after ordination and admission, he is liable to, 
be depo«?ed for improper conduct, and the church declared vacant,’’ * 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of the cause which Robertson 
espoused, it is impossible to doubt that he was a conscientious supporter of 
it. To undertake its defence some strength of nerve was, indeed, required. 
Success seemed, at the outset, to be scarcely within the verge of proba- 
bility, and there was much danger of becoming unpopular. The result, 
^nevertheless, gave ample proof of what may be accomplished by per- 
severance and talents. The first time that he came forward in the assem- 
bly was in May, 1751, when a debate arose on the conduct of a minister, 
who had disobeyed the sentence of a former assembly. Seizing this 
opportunity to enforce his principles of church discipline, Robertson, in a 
vigorous and eloquent speech, contended that if subordination were not 
rigidly maintained the presbyterian establishment would ultimately be 
overthrown, and, therefore, an exemplary punishment ought to be inflicted 
on the offending party. But, though he was heard with attention, his argu- 
ments produced so little present effect that, on the house being divided, he 
was left in a minority of no more than eleven against two hundred. 

Though this decision was not calculated to encourage him, he deter- 
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mined to persist, and kn occurrence very soon took place wfaich enabled 
nirn to renew the contest. The presbyteiy of Dumferline having been 
guilty of disobedience, in refusing to admit a minister to the church of 
Inverkeithing, the commission of the assembly, which met in November, 
ordered them to cease from their opposition, and threatened, that, if they ' 
continued to be refractory, they should be subjected to a high censure 
Notwithstanding this, the presbytery again disobeyed the mandate of the 
superior court. Yet, instead of carrying its threat into effect, the commis- 
sion came to a resolution that no censure should be inflicted. 

Such a resolution as this, after the commission had gone so far as to 
resort to threats, was at least absurd. So fair an opening as this circum- 
stance afforded was not neglected by Robertson. He accordingly drew up 
a protest, intituled, “ Reasons of Dissent from the Judgment ana Resolution 
of the Commission.” This protest, which was signed by himself, Dr, 
Blair, Home, and a few other friends, is an able and closely reasoned pro- 
duction. It boldly declares the sentence of the commission to be incon- 
sistent with the nature and first principles of society ; charges the commis- 
sion itself with having, by that sentence, gone b^ond its powers, and 
betrayed the privileges and deserted the doctrines of the constitution ; con- 
siders the impunity thus granted as encouraging and inviting contumacy, 
insists on the lawfulness and wisdom of ecclesiastical censures, and on the 
absolute necessity of preserving subordination and obedience in the church ; 
and, finally, maintains that the exercise of no man’s private judgment can 
justify him in disturbing all public order, that he who becomes a member 
of a church ought to conform to its decrees, or, “ if he hath rashly joined 
himself, that he is bound, as an honest man and a good Christian, to with- 
draw, and to keep his conscience pure and undefiled.” 

When the assembly met, in 1752, the question was brought before itf 
and Robertson supported the principles of his protest with such cogency 
of argument, that lie won over a majority to his side, and achieved a com- 

f )lcte triumph. The judgment of the commission was reversed, Mr. Gil- 
ospie, one of the ministers of the presbytery of Dumferline, was deposed 
from his pastoral office, and ejected from his living, and three other indi* 
viduals were suspended from their judicative capacity in the superior 
ecclesiastical courts. Gillespie, whose only crime was that of being 
absent on the day appointed for the induction of the presentee, was a pious 
and amiable man, and his deposition occasioned so much dissatisfaction, 
that it gave rise to a new sect of dissenters, afterwards known by the 
appellation of “ the Presbytery of Relief a sect which still exists, and is 
of considerable magnitude. 

From this time, though it was not till the year 1763 that he became its 
avowed leader, Robertson was, in fact, at the head of the assembly ; which 
body, for the whole period of his ascendancy, he contrived to keep steady 
to his principles. In this task he was ably seconded by Dr. Diysdale, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. It was not, however, without many strug- 
gles that he retained his pre-eminence. Those which took place in 1765 
and 1768 were peculiarly violent ; motions having then been made, and 
vehemently contended for, to inquire into the causes of the rapid progress 
of secession from the established church ; and, in order to counteract them, 
to introduce a more popular mode of inducting the parochial ministers. 
From^ what pcientioned by sir Henry Well wood, m his Memoirs of 
Dr. Erskine,” it appear^ that the exertions of Robertson were kept con- 
tinually on the stretch ; and that for bis victoiy he was partly indebted to 
cautious management, and to patience which nothing could tire, " During 
Dr. Robertsoms time,” says he, “ the struggle with the people was perpe- 
tual ; and the opposition to presentee^ so extremely pertinacious, as in a 
g^at measure to engross the business of the assemblies. The parties in 
the church were then more equally balanced than they have ever been 
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since that period.^ The measures which were adopted^ in the face of such 
perpetual oppositionp it required no common talents to manage' or defend; 
especially considering that the leaders in opposition were such men as Dr. 
Dick, Dr. Macqueen, Dr. Erskine, Mr. Stevenson of St. Madois, Mr. Free- 
bairn of Dumbarton, Mr. Andrew Crosbie, &c. &c. ; men of the first ability 
in the countiy, and some of them possessed of an eloquence for a popular 
assembly to w'hich there was nothing superior in the church or in the 
state. 

“ Dr. Robertson’s firmness was not easily shaken, but his caution and 
prudence never deserted him. He held it for a maxim, never wantorfiy * 
to offend the prejudices of the people, and rather to endeavour to manage 
than directly to combat them. Some of the settlements in dispute were 
protracted for eight or ten years together; and though the general assem- 
obes steadily pursued their system, and uniformly appointed the presentees 
to be inducted, their strongest sentences were not vindictive, and seldom 
went beyond the leading points to which they were directed.” 

In 1757 an event happened, which afforded to him an opportunity of 
manifesting the liberality of his spirit, and of exercising his influence over 
his colleagues, to moderate the vengeance which was threatened to be 
hurled on some of his brethren, for having been guilty of an act which was 
considered to be of the most profane nature The chief offender was his 
friend Home, who was then minister of Athelstaneford. The crime con- 
sisted in Home having not only produced the tragedy of Douglas, but 
having also had the temerity to oe present at the acting of it in the Edin- 
buigh theatre. With him were involved several of his clerical intimates, 
who, as much from a desire to share with him any odium or peril which 
might be incurred, as from a natural curiosity, had been induced to accom- 
pany him to the theatre on the first night ot the performance- The storm 
which this circumstance raised among the Scottish clergy can, in the pre- 
sent age, hardly be imagined. It seemed as if they had witnessed nothing 
less than the abomination of desolation standing in the holy place. The 
presbytery of Edinburgh hastened to summon before its tribunal such of 
Its members as had committed this heinous offence, and it likewise 
despatched circulars to the presbyteries in the viranity, recommending 
rigorous measures against all clergymen v\ ho had desecrated themselves 
by appearing in the polluted region of the theatre. The alarm thus 
sounded awakened all the bigotry of the circumjacent presbyteries. That 
of Haddington, to which Home belonged, cited him and his friend Car- 
lyle, of Inveresk, to answer for their misconduct. That of Glasgow had no 
criminals to chastise, but it was resolved not to remain silent, and, there' 
fore, with a zeal which assuredly was not according to knowledge, it ful» 
minated forth a series of resolutions on this appalling subject. It lamented 
‘‘ the melancholy but notorious fact, that one, who is a minister of the 
church of Scotland, did himself write and compose a play entitled the 
Tragedy of Douglas, and got it to be acted in tlie theatre at Ediubuigh : 
and that he, with several other ministers of the church, were present, ana 
some of them oftener than once, at the acting of the said play before a 
numerous audience it affirmed, in direct hostility to historical evidence, 
that stage plays had “ been looked upon by the Christian church, in all 
^ ages, and of all different communions, as extremely prejudicial to religion 
knd morality; and, as a natural consequence from this, it called on the 
general assembly to reprobate publicly a practice unbecoming t)ie cha 
racter of clergymen, and of such pernicious tendency to the great interests 
of religion, industry, and virtue.” The cry of the church was echoed frona 
the press, angry disputants were arrayed on both sides, and a multitude of 
ephemeral pamphlets and pasquinades was rapidly produced. 

Throughout the whole of the ecclesiastical proceedings, which on this 
occasion were instituted in the presbyteries and in the genera} assembly 
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\ 'Robertson exerted himself with more than common ardour and eloquence 
' on behalf of his friends. Though, being restrained by a promise which he 
Jhad given to his father, he had himself never been within the walls of a 
theatre, he did not hesitate to avow his belief that no culpability attached 
tp the persons who were under prosecution. “ The promise,*’ said he, 

which was exacted by the most indulgent of jjarents, I have hitherto 
religiously kept, and it is my intention to keep it till the day of my death. 
I am at the same time free to declare, that I perceive nothing sinful or 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity in writing a tragedy, which 
gives no encouragement to baseness or vice, and that I cannot concur in 
censuring my brethren for being present at the representation of such a 
tragedy, from which I was kept back by a promise, which, though sacred 
to me, is not obligatory on them.” 

Wholly to overcome the prevalent spirit of bigotry was more than 
Robertson could accomplish, but it is believed to have been at least greatly- 
mitigated by his laudable efforts. To his persuasive eloquence is attri- 
buted, and no doubt justly, the comparative mildness of the vsentence which 
was ultimately pronounced. A declaratory act was passed by the assem- 
bly, forbidding the clergy to visit the theatres, but not extending the pro- 
hibition to the writing of plays. The silence of the assembl}’- on the latter 
head was at least one point gained in favour of liberal principles. As to 
the offending ministers, some of them were rebuked by the presbyteries 
to which they belonged,^ and one or two of them were suspended from 
their office for a few weeks. Home, however, being disgusted with the 
treatment which he had experienced, and having, perhaps, already been 
offered patronage in the British metropolis, resigned his living of Alhel- 
staneford in June, 1767, and fixed his residence in London. 

By the departure of Home, the Select Society, as it was called, lost one 
of its ablest members. This society was instituted at Edinburgh, in 1754, 
W Allan Ramsay, the painter, who was son to the poet of the same name. 
The oWeet of it was philosophical and literary inquiry, and the improve- 
ment oi the members in the art of speaking. It held its meetings in the 
Advocates’ Library, and met regularly every Friday evening, during the 
sittings of the court of session. At the outset it consisted o? only nfteen 
persons, of whom Robertson was one. It, however, soon acquired such 
nigh reputation, that its list of associates was swelled to more than a hun- 
dred and thirty names ; among which were included those of the most 
eminent literary and political characters in the northern division of the 
kingdom. Of this number were Hume, Adam Smith, Wedderburn, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, sir Gilbert Elliot, lord Elibank, lord Monboddo, 
lord Karnes, lord Woodhouselee, Adam Fuiguson, Wilkie, Dr. Cullen, 
and many others less gifted perhaps, but still rising far above mediocrity 
of talent. This society flourished in full vigour for some years ; and is 
said by professor Stewart, to have produced such debates as have not often 
been heard in modem assemblies; debates, where the dignity of the 
speakers was not lowered by the intrigues of policy, or the intemperance 
of faction ; and where the most splendid talents that have ever adorned 
this country were roused to their best exertions, by the liberal and enno- 
bling discussions of literature and philosophy.” That such an assemblage 
of learning and genius must have done much towards diffusing through 
Scotland a taste for letters, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. Robert- 
son took an active part, and was one of its presidents. As a speaker, it 
was remarked of him, that whereas most of the others in their previous 
discourses exhausted the subject so much that there was no room for 
debate, he gave only such brief but artful sketches, as served to suggest 
ideas, without leading to a decision.” 

By a few members of the society, a Review was atternpted in 1755, the 
principal contributors to which werd» Blair, Smith, and Robertson. This 
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undertaking was^esigned to form a record of the progress of Scottish lite- 
rature, and, occasionally, to criticise such English and foreign works as . 
might appear to be worthy of notice. After having published two nutn- ' 
bers, which appeared in July and December, the reviewers were under, 
the necessity of relinquishing their plan. The failure is said to have arisen 
from their having lashed, with just but caustic severity, “some miserable 
effusions of fanaticism, which it was their wish to banish from the church.’* 
Their attack upon this mischievous trash excited such a vehement party 
outciy, that they thought it prudent to discontinue labours which, while 
they must fail of being useful, could not fail to expose them to vulgar 
odium, and involve them in endless disputes. Time, the great worker oi * 
changes, has since produced a marvellous alteration. At a period less than 
half a century later, the most prejudice-scorning and pungent of all 
Reviews was established in the, Scottish capital, and was received with 
enthusiasm ! 

The first separate literary production of Robertson, or at least the first 
known production, was also laid before the public in 1755. It is a sermon 
which he preached in that year before the Scotch society for propagating 
Christian knowledge. Ho chose for His subject, “The situation of the 
world at the time of Christ’s appearance, anci its connexion with the suc- 
cess of his religion.” Thousfh this discourse never rises into a strain oi 
glowing eloquence, it is a dignified and argumentative composition, in a 
chaste and animated style. If it does not flash and dazzle, it at least 
shines with a steady lustre. Its merit, indeed, affords us ample cause to 
regret that, before his removal from (iladsmuir, he lost a volume of ser- 
mons, on which much care is said to have been bestowed. The sole spe- 
cimen which remains of his talents as a preacher has passed through nve 
editions, and has been translated into the uerman language by Mr. Edeling. 

The time now came when the higli character for learning and talent, 
which Robertson had acquired among his friends, was to be ratified by 
the public voice. He had long been sedulously engaged on the History 
of Scotland, the plan of which he is said to have formed soon after Ins 
settling at Gladsmuir. By his letters to Lord Hailes we are, in some 
measure, enabled to trace his progress. It appears that as early as 1753 
he had commenced his labours, and that by the summer of 1767 he had 
advanced as far as the narrative of Gowrie’s conspiracy. In the spring of 
1758 he visited London, to concert measures for publishing ; and the His- 
tory, in two volumes, quarto, was given to the world on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1759, about three months subsequent to the completion of it. While 
the last sheets were in the press, the author receiv ed, by diploma, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Edinburgh. 

At the period when Dr. Robertson commenced his career, this countiy 
could boast of few historians, possessed of philosophic views and an ele- 
gant style. Rapin, who, besides, wixnc in his native language, Carte, and 
others, could not aspire to a loftier title than that of annalists ; and the re- 
cent production from the pen of Smollet, though displaying talent, was by 
far t(x> imperfect to give him a place among eminent historical writers. 
Hume alone had come near to the standard of excellence ; and, after en- 
during a doubtful struggle, in the course of which his spirits were well 
nigh overpowered, had at length begun to enjoy the literaiy honours which 
he had so painfully acquired. For a considerable time past he had been 
occupied on the reigns of the Tudor race ; and, as this subject is insepa- 
rably connected with Scottish history, Dr. Robertson was alarmed lest he 
himself should sqstain injury from the volumes of his friend being pub- 
lished simultaneously with his own. The new candidate for fame endea- 
voured to induce Hume to proceed with some other portion of his narra- 
tive : and, having failed in this, he appears to have been desirous, that he 
shoidd at least be allowed to be the hrst to claim the notice of tbe^bitc# 
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^ I am (says Hume in a* letter to h^m) nearly f^nnted out, and shall be sure 
to send you a copy by the stage coach, or some other conveyance. I beg 
of you to make remarks as you go along. It would have been much bet- 
ter had we communicated before printing, whicn was always my de«ire 
and was most suitable to the friendship which always did, and I hope 
always will subsist between us. I speaK this chiefly on my own account. 

’ For though I had the perusal of your sheets before I printed, I was not 
able to oerive sufficient benefits from them, or indeed to make any altera- 
tion by their assistance. There still remain, I fear, many errors, of which 
you could have convinced me if we bad canvassed the mailer in conversa 
tion. Perhaps I might also have been sometimes no less fortunate with 
vou.” He adds, “ Millar was proposing to publish me about March ; 
but I shall communicate to him your desire, even though I think it entirely 

f roundless, as you will likewise think after you have read my volume. 

le has very needlessly delayed your publication till the first week ot 
February, at the desire of the Edinburgh booksellers, who could no way 
be affected by a publication in London. I was exceedingly soriy not to 
be able to comply with your desire, when you expressed your wish that I 
should not write this period, i could not write downward. For when 
you find occasion, by new discoveries, to correct your opinion with regard 
to facts which passed in queen Elizabeth’s days ; who, that has not the best 
opportunities of informing himself, could venture to relate any recent 
transactions ? I must therefoie have abandoned altogether this scheme of 
the English History, in which I had proceeded so far, if I had not acted as 
I did. You will see what light and force this history of the Tudors be- 
stows on that of the Stewarts. Had I been prudent 1 should have begun 
with it.” 

The alarm which Dr. Robertson conct ived from the rivalsbip of his 
friend was, however, groundless. His success w as not, like that oi Hume, 
the slow growth of years. It was complete and immediate. So lapid 
was the sale of the book, that, befoie a month had elapsed, his publisher 
informed him that it was necc'-sary to set aliout prepaiing foi a second edi- 
tion. It was read and admired by a pait of the loyal family ; and i)lau- 
sive and gratulntory letters were showered on him fiom all quaiteis. 
Warbui ton, Horace Walpole, Lord Man^ield, Lord Lyttelton, Di. Doug- 
las, Hurd, and many other men of emirjonre, all concurred in swelling the 
chorus of prai'^e. Among the foiernost to blazon his merits w^ts hi'' ami- 
cable rival, Hume, whose letters bc^ar rcpeatcMl testimony to tht‘ warmtli of 
his friendship, and his noble freedom irom the base doniinioii of cmy. 
“I am diverting myself,” says he, “w'ilh the notion of how much 30U 
will profit by the apjdause of my enemies in Scoll md. Had you and I 
beert such fools as to have given way to jealousy, to have entertained ani- 
mosity and malignity against each other, and to have rent all our acquaint 
ance into parlies, what a noble amusement we should have exhibited to 
the blockheads, which now they are likely to be disappointed of I All the 
people whose friendship or judgment either of us value are friends to bollv 
and will be pleased with the success of both, as we will be with that of 
each other. 1 declare to you 1 have not of a long lime had a more sensi- 
ble pleasure than the good reception of your History has given me within 
tnis fortnight.” In another place, with a sportiveness not unusual in his 
correspondence, he exclaims, “ But though I have given this character of 
your work to Monsieur Helveiius, I warn you that this is the last time 
that, either to Frenchman or Englishman, I shall ever speak the least good 
of it. A plague take you I Here I sal near tlie historical summit of Par- 
nassus, immediately under Dr. Smollet ; and you have the impudence to 
squeeze yourself by me, and place yourself directly under his feet. Do 
you jimagme that this can be agreeable to me ! And must not I be guilty 01 
, -great simplicity to contribute my endeavours to your tiirusting me out of 
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mjr place in Paris as well as at London ? But I give you warning that you 
'will find the matter somewhat difficult, at least in the former city. A‘ 
friend of mine, who is there, writes home to his father the strangest ac-^ 
counts on that head ; which ray modesty will not permit me to repeat, but > 
which it allowed me ve^ deliciously to swallow.’* 

The hold which the Iiisto^ of Scotland thus suddenly acquired on the 
public mind it yet retains. Fourteen editions were published during the 
life'-time of the author, and the editions since his decease have been still 
more numerous. It has undoubtedly established itself as a classical Eng- 
hsQ production. For a while, indeed, the voice of criticism was mute ; 
and the historian had only to enjoy the luxury of his triumph. But, at 
length, some of his opinions, particularly his belief of the guilt of Maty 
found opponents in the candid and well informed Tytler, the learned, 
acute, and eloquent Stuart, and the dogmatical Whitaker ; the latter of 
whom, though master of talents, erudition, and forcible reasoning, almost 
rendered truth itself repulsive W the petulance and overbearingness of 
his manner, and the ruggedness ot his style. Of his antagonists, however, 
the historian took not the slightest puJbfic notice, contenting himself with 
the silent correction of such passages in his work as his matured judgment 
had decided to be erroneous. In a letter to Gibbon he laconically notices 
Whitaker. “ You will see,” says he, “that I have got in Mr. Whitaker an 
adversary so bigoted and zealous, that though 1 have denied no article of 
faith, and am at least as orthodox as himself, yet he rails against me with all 
the asperity of theological hatred. I shall adhere to my fixed maxim of 
making no reply.” 

It was not merely a harvest of unproductive fame that was reaped by 
Dr. Robertson. He was no sooner known to the world than preferment 
was rapidly bestowed on him. In the autumn of 1768 , while his work 
was in the hands of the printer, he was translated from Gladsmuir to one 
of the churches of the Scottish metropolis. I believe the church to which 
he was removed to have oeen that of the Old Gray Friars, in which, some 
years afterwards, his friend Dr. Erskine became his coadjutor. On the 
History issuing from the press, he was appointed chaplain of Stirling Cas- 
tle, and, in 1761 , one of his Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. 
The dignity of Principal of the College of Edinburgh was conferred on 
him in 1762 ; and, two years subsequently to this, the office of Historio- 
grapher for Scotland, which, since the death of Crawfurd, in 1726 , had 
been disused, was revived in his favour, with an annual stipend of two 
hundred pounds. 

By the remuneration which he had received for his history, and the 
salaries which arose from his various appointments, Dr. Robertson was 
now in possession of an income far greater than had ever before been pos- 
sessed by any Scotch presbylerian minister, and certainly not falling snort 
of that whicn had been enjoyed by some bishops at the period when the 
church of Scotland was under episcopal government. A few of his indis- 
creet friends seem, however, to nave thought that his talents were not ade- 
quately rewarded, and even that the clerical profession in the northern 
part of our island did not afford for them a sphere of action sufficiently ex- 
tensive. The church of England held forth richer prospects to ambitioa 
and to mental endowments ; and they were of opinion Chat, by transferring 
his services to that church, he might obtain a share in its hfehest dignities 
and emoluments. To this scheme allusions may be found in the Tetters 
which, about this time, were addressed to him by Dr. John Blair, Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, and Mr, Hume. But Dr. Robertson had a larger share of 
foresight and prudence than his advisers, and he rejected their dangerous 
though well intended counsel. It is, perhaps, more than doubtful whether,. 
Had it been executed, their plan would have produced tte desired effect]^ 
This kind of transplanting has often been tried, hut seldifc, if ever, wilh% 



any degree of success. The plant, vigorous bn its native bed, lan^ishes 
and is dwarfed on an alien soil. Dr. Robertson had now reached the ma- 
ture age of forty-one; his opinions, his habits, bis connexions, had all been', 
^ formed with a reference to the circle in which he moved, and it was not 
' probable that they could be suddenly bent with advantage in an opposite 
direction. In Scotland he had no competitors who could rise to a level 
with him ; in England he would, peihaps, have had many ; and he may 
be supposed to have thought with Csesar, that it is better to he the first 
man in a village than the second at Rome. Nor was there any room in 
England for the exercise of that kind of eloquence in which he particularly 
excelled ; the eloquence which is manifested in debate. By the force of 
his oratory he left far behind all his rivals and opponents, and wielded at 
will the general assembly of the Scottish church ; but, since the convoca- 
tion was shorn of its controversial and declamatory glories, since it was 
smitten with an incapacity of embarrassing the government, fostering theo- 
logical rancour, and displaying the unseenSly spectacle of Chiistian divines 
arrayed in worse than barbarian hostility to each other, there has not in 
this ccuntiy existed any deliberative clerical body in which Dr. Robert- 
son could nave exertedf those aigumenlative and ihetorical poweis that, 
among his fellow ministers, obtained for him so entire an ascendancy. His 
preferment might also have stopped short of the point which bis sanguine 
friends expected it to attain ; and, whatever its degree, it would in all pro- 
bability have been looked on with a jealous eye by many of his brethren 
on the south of the Tweed. Theie was, besides, another and still more 
powerful reason that must have influenced his decision. He had for nearly 
twenty years been a leading minister of tbe presbyterian establishment ; 
and his now quitting it to enter into a prelatical church, which, as. being 
deemed a scion from the hated stock of Rome, was still held in abomina- 
tion by many of his countiymen, could scarcely have failed to be considered 
as an interested and base sncrifice of his principles and his chaiacler at tbe 
shrine of lucre and ambition. To be branded as a deserter by the zealots 
of the one institution, and by the envious of the other, was not a favourable 
auspice under which to commence his new career ; and he therefore acted 
wisely, as well as honourably, in remaining a member of the Scottish 
church. 

Having resolved to remain in Scotland, and to rely chiefly on his pen for 
the advancement of his fortune, Dr. Robertson had now to choose another 
iheme on which his talents could be profitably employed. To tbe com- 
position of history, in which he had met with such stimulating success, he 
wisely determined to adhere. It was, indeed, in that department that he 
was peculiarly qualified to excel, by his power of vivid description, and 
his happy delineation of character. His friends were consulted on this 
occasion ; each had some favourite plan to suggest to him ; and he seems 
to have been absolutely embarrassed by the affluence of subjects, many 
of which were worthy of his best exertions to illustrate and adoin them, 
if a ludicrous simile may be allowed, we may say that he found it no less 
difficult to fix his choice, than it was for Mr. Shandy to decide to what pur- 
pose he should apply the legacy which was left to him by his sister Dinab.^ 
Dr. John Blair strenuously recommended to him to write a complete His- 
tory of England, and assured him that Lord Chesterfield had declared bis 
readiness to move, in the house of peers, for public encouragement to him, in 
case of his undertaki^ a work which might with justice be considered as 
being a national one. But from adopting this project, though it was one which 
he had early cherished. Dr. Robertson was deterred by his bcnourable un- 
willingness to interfere with his friend Hume, who was now putting the 
finishing hand to his great labour. Hume himself advised him to under- 
,take a series of mooern lives, in the manner of Plutarch. ^‘You see,” 
*''said be, ** that in Plutarch the life of Caesar may be read in half an hour 
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Were you to write ,the life of Henry the Fourth of France after that model, 
^you might pillage all the pretty stories in Sully, and speak more of his 
mistresses tnan of his battles. In short, you might gather the flower of all 
modem history in this manner. The remarkable popes, the kings of Swe- 
den, the great discoverers and conquerors of the New World, even tbq,> 
eminent men of letters might ftirnish you with matter, and the quick des**^ 

E atcfa of every different work would encourage you to begin a new one 
r one volume were successful, you might compose another at your leisure, 
and the field is inexhaustible. There are persons whom you might meet 
with in the comers of history, so to speak, who would be a subject of en- 
tertainraent quite unexpected ; and as loi^ as you live, you might give and \ 
receive amusement by such a work.” That so excellent an idea should ^ 
not have been acted upon must be regretted by every one who is a lover 
of literature. By Horace Walpole two subjects, of no trivial interest, 
were pointed out. These were the History of Learning, and the History 
of the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antoni nes ; the latter 
of which Walpole declared that he should be tempted to denominate the ^ 
History of Humanity. Dr. Robertson himself seems, at one time, to have ' 
thought, though but transiently, of tracing the events which occurred in 
the age of Leo the Tenth, There is no reason to lament that he did not 
undertake this task, which was once meditaled on by W'arlon, and has 
since been performed by a writer whom nature has largely gifted, and who 
possesses a profound knowledge of the records, arts, and language of Italy. 
But the two plans which had the ascendan(^ in his mind, and between 
which he long hesitated, were the History of Greece, and the History of 
Charles the Fifth. At length, notwithstanding the objections which were 
urged by Hume and Horace Walpole, he made choice of the reign of 
Charles as the subject of his second attempt. 

When he hid lor about a 3 'car been engaged, partly in those preliminary 
researches which are necessar}^ to give value to a work like that on which 
he was occupied, and paitly in coiripositioii, his progress was suddenly 
suspended, by the intervention of a personage of such elevated rank as to 
render it almost impossible for him to decline a compliance with that 
which was required ftoin him. It has been seen, that he was early desirous 
to be the historian of his native island, and that friendship alone prev enled 
him from being so. He was now infoirned that the wishes of the British 
sovereign were in unison with his own. In the latter part of July, 1761, 
he was written to on this head by lord Cathcart. “ Lord Bute tola me the 
king’s thoughts as well as his own,”daid loid Cathcart, “with respect to 
your History of Scotland, and a wish his majesty had expressed to see a- 
History of England hy your pen. His lordship assured me, every source 
of information Which government can command would he open to you , 
and that great, lahoridua, and extensive as the work must be, he would 
take care your encouragement should be proportioned to it. He seemed 
to be aware of some objections you once had, f(»unded on the apprehen- 
sion of clashing or interferir)g with Mr. David Hume, who js your friend : 
but as your performance and his will be upon plans so different from each 
other, and as his will, in point of time, have so much the start of yours, 
these objections did not seem to him .such as, upon reflection, were likely 
to continue to have much weight with you. t must add, that though! 
did not think it right to inquire into lord Bute’s intentions before I knew a 
little of your mind, it appeared to me plain, that they were higher than 
any views which can open to you in Scotland, and which, 1 believe, he 
would think inconsistent with the attentjon the other subject Would neces- 
sarily require,” 

A proposition thus powerfully enforced it would, under any circum«> 
stances, have been difficult for Dr. Robertson to reject. But, m fact, 
reasons which formerly influenced his conduct had ceased to exist. 

VoL. I. — C v; 
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had now completed his histoiy, it was before the public, ana irs laie roust , 
' he irrevocably decided before a line of the rival narrative could be com- 
itoitted to paper. Dr. Robertson was convinced of this, and therefore he 
I did not hesitate to embrace the opportunity which was offered to biro. 

* After the first publication of the History of Scotland, and the favourable 
"reception it met with,” said he in his answer to lord Cathcart, “ I had both 
reiy tempting offers frorn booksellers, and veiy confident assurances of 

g ublic encouragement, if I would undertake the Histoiy of England 
ut as Mr. Hume, with whom, notwithstanding the contrariety of our sen- 
timents both in religion and politics, I live in great friendship, was at that 
lime in the middle of the subject, no consideration of interest or reputation 
would induce me to break in upon a field of which he had taken prior pos- 
" session ; and I determined that my interference with him should never be 
any obstruction to the sale or success of his woik. Nor do I yet repent of 
my having resisted so many solicitations to alter this resolution. Rut the 
case I now think is entiiely changed. His Histoiy will ha>e been pub- 
"lished several years before any w oik of mine oii the same subject can 
appear; its first run will not be maircdby any juslling with me, and it 
will have taken that station in the literary system which belongs to it. 
This objection, therefore, which 1 thought, and still tlnnk, so weighty at 
that time, makes no impression on me at present, and 1 can now justify my 
undertaking the English Histoiy, to myself, to the world, and to him. 
Besides, our manner of viewing the same subject is so different or peculiar, 
that (as vvas the case in our last books) both may maintain their own rank, 
have their own partisans, and po«‘Ses3 their own merit, without hurting 
each other.” 

To enable him to accomplish so arduous a labour, he considered it neces- 
sary, not only that he should be established in such a manner as would 
divest him of all anxiety as to pecuniaiy concerns, but that he should like- 
wise have the power of dpoting to study a laigei portion of his time than 
it was now possible for him to allot to that purpose. “ Were I to carve 
out my own fortune,” said he, “ I should vv ish to continue one of his ma- 
jesty’s chaplains for Scotland, but to resign my chefrge as a minister of 
Edinburgh, which engrosses more of my time than one who is a stranger to 
the many minute duties of that office can well imagine, I would wish 1o 
apply my whole time to literaiy pursuits, which is at present parcelled out 
among innumerable occupations. In order to enable me to make this lesig- 
nation some appointment must he assigned me for life. What that should 
be, it neither becomes me, nor do 1 pietend to-say. One thing, h<<>v\cver 
4 wish with some earnestness, that the thing might he executed soon, both 
as it will give me great vigour in my stuaies to hav e my future fortune 
ascertained in so honourable a manner, and because, by allow ing me to 
apply myself wholly to my present work, it will enable me to finish it in 
a less time, and to begin so much sooner to iny new task.” But though he 
' was desirous to obtain some appointment, in order that lie might not be 
reduced entirely to the profession of an author,” he at the same moment, 
wjth becoming spirit, declared that he did not wish to derive any emolu- 
ment from it Before he could commence the particular task for which the 
appointment was to be given. The proposal that he should remove to 
London, be was averse Irom complying with, though he did not put a 
direct negative on it ; and he could not consent to begin the Histoiy of 
Britain till he had completed that of Charles the Fifth. 

This scheme, which seems to have been almost brought to maturity, 
was, nevertheless, dropped ; but for what reason is unknown. Mr. Stewart 
is disposed to believe that the failure of it may in part be attributed to the 
resignation of lord Bute, it was certainly much a favourite with Dr. 
, 4 ^bert 8 oi 1 that he long cherished it, and abandoned it with reluctance 
^We perhaps, be allowed to smile, or to wonder, that a sovereign 

It ^ ^ 
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have selected a writer confessedly of Whig principles to compose 
« li History of England, in opposition to one produced by a friend of arbi« 
traiy power ; and we may also be allowed to doubt, whether, as far as 
regarded its sentiments, such a work, written by a Whig under the auspices 
of a court, would have proved quite satisfactoiy either to the monarch or 
to the people. There might, at least, have been some danger that it would 
bave justined the sarcasm which was uttered by Horace Waloole, on ano- 
ther occasion “ You must know, sir,” said Dr, Robertson to nim, ** that 
I look upon myself as a moderate Whig.” — Yes, doctor,*^ replied Wal- 
pole, ‘‘ I look on you as a very moderate Whig.” 

As soon as this negotiation was broken off, be bent all his exertions to 
the task which he had commenced. The public curiosity was highly 
excited, and it was long kept on the stretch before it was gratified In 
the summer of 1761, he stated that one third of the work was finished, and 
that two years more would be required to bring the whole to perfection. 
But there never yet was an author who did not deceive himself, and con- 
sequently deceive otber^j, as to the period at which his labour would be 
completed. The stupid, the thoughtless, and the malignant (and there are 
many persons, not literaiy, though connected with literature, who belong 
to these classes) consider as intended for the purpose of deception the 
erroneous estimate which authors aie thus apt to form. They either can 
not or will not be taught that, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s bold assertion to 
the contrary, no man is at all hours capable of thinking deeply, or oi 
clothing his thoughts in an attractive dress ; that he who is dependent on his 
reputation for existence ought not to be compelled to hazard it by crude 
and slovenly efforts, the product of haste ; that he who draws up a narra- 
tive from widely scatteied, numerous, and conflicting documents must 
often, in painful reseirch and in balancing evidence, spend more months 
than he had calculated on spending weeks ; that the discovery of a single 
paper, the existence of wliich was previously unknown, may not only 
throw a new light upon a subject, but give to it an entirely new colour, 
and may compel a writer to modify, to arrange, and even to cancel, much 
that he had supposed to have received his last touches; and, therefore, 
that the delay which, .is being a proof of hteraiy indolence, is so fre- 
quently and so unfeelingly an object of censure, ought rather in many cases 
to be rewarded with piaise, because it is a duty which an author con 
scientiously, and at his own cost, performs to society and to truth. Impe 
diments of this kind no doubt retarded the progress of Dr. Robertson ; tc 
which must be added his multifarious avocations, as principal of the uni 
versity, a minister of one of the churches of the Scottish metropolis, anc 
an active member of the general assembly, in which body, as Mr. Stewar 
informs us, faction was running high at that epoch. The transactioni 
relative to America he likewise found to be of too vast a magnitude, tc 
allow of their being compressed into an episode. He was under the necos 
sity of reserving them for a separate history ; and this circumstance obligee 
him in some degree to make a change in his original plan. It is, there 
fore, not wonderful that the publication of his work was protracted sb 
years beyond the time which he had himself assigned for it. 

At length, early in 1769, appeared, in three volumes quarto, the Histoiy 
of Charles the Fifth. It had been perused, while in the press, by Hume 
and probably by other friends, ana bad gained the warmest praise. 1 

§ ot yesterday from Strahan,” says Hume, in one of his letters, abou 
lirty sheets of your Histoiy, to be sent over to Suard, and last night anc 
this morning have run them over with great avidity. I could not dem 
myself the satisfaction (which I hope also will not displease you) o 
expressing presently my extreme approbation of them. To say only (nej 
are very well written, is by far too faint an expression, and much ihferio 
to the sentiments I feel : they are composed with nobleness, with dignity 
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mth elegance, and with judgment, to which there are few equals. The^ 
excel, and I think in a sensible degree, your Histo^ of Scotland, I 
. Iicopose to myself great pleasure in being the only man in England, duriilK 
X «ome months, who will be in the situation of doing vou justice, after which 
^ may certainly expect that my voice will be arowned in that of the 
;4^ublic.’^ 

Hume’s anticipation was prophetic. Soon after the work hasd come out^ 
he wrote to bis friend, in the following unequivocal tenns. The success 
has answered my expectations, and 1, who converse with the great, the 
fair, and the learned, have scaicely beard an opposite voice, or even whis- 
' ' per, to the general sentiments. Only I have heard that the Sanhedrim at 
Mrs. Macaulay’s condemns you as little less a friend to government and 
monarchy than myself.” Horace Walpole was almost equally laudatory; 
lord Lyttelton testified his admiration; and, as Hume had long before 
done, recommended to the historian to write, in the manner of Plutarch, 
the lives of eminent persons. Voltaire, also, paid a flattering tribute. “ It 
IS to you and to Mr. Hume,” said he, ‘‘ that it belongs to write history 
You are eloquent, learned, and impartial. 1 unite with Europe in esteem 
ing you.” Nor was the fame of the author confined to his native island. 
Through the intervention of the baron D’Holbarh, M. Suard was induced 
to translate the work into French, vshile it was being printed in England, 
apd his masterly translation is said to have cstabliSied his own literary 
charactei, and to have been the means of his obtaining a sqat in the French 
academy. The remuneration which the author himself received was mag- 
nificent; especially in an age when it was not customary to give a large 
sum of money for the purchase of copyright. It is affirmed to have been no 
less than four thousand five hundred pounds. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that the History of Charles the Fifth 
could entirely e<5cape the severity of criticism, which appears to be the 
common lot of all literary productions. By the Abb^ Mably it was attacked 
in rude and contemptuous language ; which, without hiving the power to 
injure the work, w^as disgraceful to (be peison who descended to use it. 
Gilbert Stuart likewise assailed it ; but with more skill than the French 
critic, and with a vigour which was animated by personal resentment. 
That his acuteness detected many inaernraries, it would be absurd to dis- 
pute ; but no one can doubt that he pushed his censure farther than was 
consonant with justice, when he characterized Dr. Robertson as an author 
whose total abstinence from all ideas and inventions of his own permitted 
Him to car^ an undivided attention to other men’s thoughts and specula- 
tions.” Walpole, too, in later life, asseited that the reading of Dr. Robert- 
son was not extensive, that the Introduction to the Histoir of Charles 
abounds with gross errors, and that in many instances he has mistaken 
^ exceptions foriules. The work, however, still maintains its station; and, 
even admitting all that truth or ingenious prejudice can urge against it, 
who is there who will now have the boldness to deny that it forms a splen- 
* did addition to our historical treasures ? 

After baying completed this arduous undertaking, Dr. Robertson allowed 
himself some respite from literaiy toil ; a respite which, in fact, was neces<* 
sary for the preservation of his health. His mind was, however, loo active 
to remain long unoccupied, and he hastened to resume' the pen. As a se- 
quel to the history of Charles, he had promised to give to the public a nar^ 
ratiye of the Spanish discoveries, conquests, and proceedings in America. 
This plan he soon resolved to enlarge, so as to include in ittRe transactions 
of all the European colonizers of the American continent. To the origin 
and progress of the British empire in that quarter, it was originally his in 
tention to devote an entire volume. Than the History of the New WoiW 
, It was impcisihle for him to have chosen a subject more fertile, more 
^attractive, or better calculated for the display of his peculiar talents 
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There was ampK room and verge enough” for eloquence to expatiate 
In. The rapidly succeeding events which he was to describe were > 
s(!^Tcely less marvellous than tiiose of an oriental fiction ; one of his heroes^ 
the dauntless explorer of unknown oceans, will always excite the wonder, , 
'admiration, and pity of mankind: others, though villains, were at least ' 
villains uf no common powers j and the characters, the customs, the'itidn^' 
ners, the scenery, eveir thing m short that was connected with the work, 
possessed throughout the charm of novelty, and, in many instances, that of , 
the most picturesque and forcible contrast. 

To the first part of his subject, that which relates to the discovery of the « 

. New World, and the conquests and policy of the Spaniards, eiaht years' 
of studious toil were devoted by Dr. Robertson. At length, in the spring 
of 1777, he put forth, in two quartos, the result of his labours. The pul? 
lie again received him with enthusiasm, and his literary friends again 
pressed forward to congratulate and to praise him, Hume was no longer 
in existence ; but his place was supplied by Gibbon, who testified his entire 
approbation of the volumes even before he had wholly perused them. 

** 1 have seen enough,” said he, “ to convince me that the present publica- 
tion will support, and, if possible, extend the fame of the author; that the 
materials are collected with care, and arranged with skill ; that the pro- 
gress of discovery is displayed with learning and perspicuity ; that the 
dangers, the achievements, and tlie views of the Spanish adventurers, are 
related with a temperate spirit ; and that the most original, perhaps the 
most curious portion of human manners, is at length rescued from the 
hands of sophists and declaimers.” 

But, perhaps, of all the applause which was bestowed on Dr. Robert- 
son, none was more gratifying than that which was given by Burke ; a 
man eminent at once as a writer, an orator, and a statesman. “ I am per- 
fectly sensible,” says he, “ of the very flattering distin<jtion I have received 
in your thinking me worthy of so noble a present as that of your Histoiy 
of America, f have, however, suffered my gratitude to lie under some 
suspicion, by delaying my acknowledgment of so great a favour. But ray 
delay was only to render my obligation to you more complete, and my 
thanks, if possible, more merited. The close of tiie session brought a 
great deal uf very troublesome though not important business on me at 
once. I could not go through your work at one breath at that time, though 
I have done it since. I am now enabled to thank you, not only for the 
honour you have don^ me, but for the great satisfaction, and the infinite 
variety and compass of instruction. 1 have received from your incomparable 
work. Every thing has been done which was so naturally to be expected 
from the author of the History of Scotland, and of the Age of Charts the 
Fifth, I believe few books have done more than this, towards clearing up 
lark points, correcting errors, and removing prejudices. You have too 
he rare secret of rekindling an interest on subjects that had so often been 
tre ated, and in which eveiy thing which could feed a vital flame appeared 
l » ha\ e been consumed. I am sure I read many parts of your Histoiy 
w Uh that fresh concern and anxie^ which attend those who are not pre- 
viously apprized of the event. lou have, besides, thrown quite a new 
light on the present state of the Spanish provinces, and furnished both ma- 
terials and hints for a rational theoiy of what mav be expected from them 
in future 

“ The part which I read with the greatest pleasure is the discussion on 
the manners and character of the inhabitants of the New World. 1 have 
always thought with you, that we possess at this time very great advan- 
tages towards the knowledge of human nature. We need no longer go to 
history to trace it in all Us ages and periods. History, from its corapara-., 
tivo youth, is but a poor instructer. When the Egyptians called the Greeks y 
children in antiquities, we may well call them children ; and so \ 
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call all those nations which were able to trace the progress of society on^ 
within their own limits. But now the great map of mankind is unrolled 
at once, and there is no state or gradation of barbarism, and no mode of 
lefinejnent, which we have not at the same moment under our view ; the 
very different civility of Europe and of China ; the barbarism of Persia* 
ancl of Abyssinia; the erratic manners of Tartary and of Arabia ; the 
savage state of North America and New Zealand, Indeed you have made 
a noble use of the advantages you have had. You have employed philo- 
sophy to judge on manners, ana from manners you have drawn new re- 
sources for philosophy. I only think that in one or two points you have 
hardly done justice to the savage character.” 

The honours which were paid to him by foreigners were^ equally grati 
lying. The Royal Academy of History at Madrid unanimously elected 
him a member on the eighth of August, in 1777 , ‘h*n testimony of their 
approbation of the industry and care with which he had applied to the 
study of Spanish History, and as a recompense for his merit in having con- 
tributed so much to illustrate and spread the knowledge of it in foreign 
countries.” It likewise appointed one of its members to translate the His- 
tory of America into the Spanish language, and considerable progress is 
believed to have been made in the translation. But the latter measure 
excited alarm in an absurd and decrepit government, which sought for 
safety in concealment rather than in a bold and liberal policy, and, like 
the silly bird, imagined that by hiding its own head it could escape from 
the view of its pursuers. The translation wa*?, therefore, officially ordered 
to be suppressed, with the vain hope of keeping the world still in the 
dark, with respect to the natuie of the Spanish American commerce, and 
of the system of colonial administration. 

It was not from Spain alone that he received testimonies of respect. In 
1781 , the Academy of Sciences at Padua elected him one of its foreign 
members ; and, in 1 * 783 , the same compliment was paid to him by the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgb, The empress Catharine 
also, who, numerous as were her faults, was a woman of a strong and en- 
lightened intellect, also confciied on him a flattering distinction. She 
ordered his friend, Dr. Rogi^ison, to tian«;mit to him, as a mark of her 
esteem, a gold snuff box, liclily set with diamonds ; observing at the same 
time, that a person whose labouis had afforded her so much satisfaction 
merited some atterjtion iiom her. So much, indeed, was she delighted 
with the works of the Scottish author, that she did not hesitate to assign to 
him the place of first model in historical composition, to expicss much 
admiration of the sagacity and disceinment which he displayed in painting 
the human mind and charactei, and to declaie that the llistoiy of Charles 
the Infill was the constant companion of her journeys, and that she was 
never tired of perusing it, paiticnlarly the intioductoiy volume. 

As soon as enthusiasm had subsided, criticism began its labours in search 
of defects. It was objected to the author, that he had shown a disposition 
to palliate or to veil the enormities of the Spaniards, in their American 
conquests, and that he had shed an illusive lustre round the daring and 
intelligent but sanguinary and’ unprincipled Cortes. Even Professor Stew- 
art, notwithstanding his honourable affection for the memory of his friena, 
shrinks from vindicating him on this score, and contents himself with oppo- 
sing to the charge “ those warm and enlightened sentiments of humanity 
which in general animate his writings.” Unwilling to censure severely, 
and unable to exculpate, Bryan Edwards suggests, as an apology for Dr 
Robertson, that this is one of the cases in which the mind, shrinking from 
the contemplation of alleged horrors, wi^hes to resist conviction, and to re- 
lieve itself by incredulity. Dr. Gleig, howevei,the latest biographer of 
the historian, indignantly rejects this apology as absurd ; and, more enter 
prising than his predecessors, partly labours to invalidate the accusation, 
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by .essening the sum, of Spanish cruelties, and partly to render it of no 
weigjht, by pleading that the writer probably considered the conquests of 
Mexico and reru as means employed by Providence to accomplish the no- 
blest and most beneficent purposes. That Dr. Robertson did really regard 
those conquests in such a light we may easily believe ; since, in his ser-* 
mon on the state of the world at the appearance of Christ, he manifests, 
similar sentiments with respect to the measureless and unslumbering ambi- 
tion of those universal robbers the Romans* whom he is pleased to style 
“ the noblest people that ever entered on the stage of the world.” But 
this defence is merely sophistical. Though we are not ignorant that a wise 
and benignant Providence educes good from evil, it is not the business of 
an historian to diminish the loathing which evil deeds ought to excite ; nor, 
does it appear that morality is likely to be much benefited, by teaching 
' tyrants and murderers to imagine that, while they are giving the rein to 
their own furious and malignant passions, they are only performing their 
destined tasks as instruments of the Deity. 

This was by no means all that was urged against the Histoiy of Ame- 
rica. It is, in fact, not now attempted to be denied that, in many instances, 
Dr. Robertson was led astray by his partiality to the brilliant but fallacious 
theories of De Pauw and Buffon. Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, 
detected and somewhat harshly animadverted on several errors, a pari of 
which were subsequently rectified. Bryan Edwards, too, pointed out some 
contradictions, and some erroneous statements. But the most severe cen- 
sor is Mr. Southey, a man eminently well informed on ancient Spanish and 
American events. In his History of Brazil, after having described the 
mode of reckoning in use among the trans^itlantic tribes, he adds, when 
Pauw reasoned upon the ignorance of the Americans in numbers, did he 
suppress this remarkable fact, or was he ignorant of it ? The same ques- 
tion is applicable to Dr. Robertson, who, on this, and on many other sub- 
jects, in what he calls his History of America, is guilty of sucn omissions, 
and consequent misrepresentations, as to make it certain either that he had 
not read some of the most important documents to which he refers, or that 
he did not choose to notice the facts which he found there, because they 
were not in conformity to his own preconceived opinions. A remarkable 
example occurs respecting a circulating medium ; when he mentions cocoa- 
nuts, which were used as money in Mexico, and says, ‘ this seems to be the 
utmost length which the Americans had advanced towards the discovery 
of any expedient for supplying the use of money.’ Now, it is said by 
Cortes himself, that when ho was about to make cannon, he had copper 
enough, but wanted tin ; and having bought up all the plates and pots, 
which he could find among the soldiers, he began to inquire among the 
natives. He then found, that in the province of Tachco, little pieces of 
tin, like thin coin, were used for money, there and in other places. And 
this led him to a discovery of tlie mines from whence it was taken. The 
reputation of this author must rest upon bis History of Scotland, if that can 
supportJt. His other works are grievously deficient.” 

Such are the defects which are attributed to Dr. Robertson’s History 
On the other hand, it ought to be remembered, that many sources of know 
ledge, which were then hidden, have since become accessible, that no 
man is at all limes exempted from the dominion of prejudice, that the most 
cautious vigilance may sink into a momentary slumber, and that to him 
who has a^ieved much, a tribute of gratitude is due, even though it may 
he discovered that he has left something undone. Were the History of 
the Spanish Conquests proved to be merely a fiction, it would nevertheless 
continue to be read, such attraction is there in the general elegance of the 
language, the skilful delineation of the characters, and the sustained inter- 
est and spirit of the narrative. 

In the preface to this portion of his labours, he made known his mtentipn 
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to resutoe the subiect at a future period ; and he assigned the ferment \ 
which then agitated our 'North American colonies as a reason for suspend** 
jng[, at present, the execution of that part of his plan which related to ' 
British America. At the ve^ beginning, in truth, of the contest with the , 
colonies, he congratulated himself on his not having completed his narra- 
tive. ‘‘ It is lucky,” said he, in a letter to Mr. Strahan, “ that mv American* 
Histoiy was not finished before this event. How many plausible theories 
that J should have been entitled to form, are contradicted by what has 
now happened.” A fragment of this History, which, however, was care- 
fully corrected by him, and which he preserved when he committed his 
manuscripts to the flames, was all that he subsequently wrote of the work ; 
and this was published by his son to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of an editor who might make alterations and additions, and obtrude the 
whole on the public as the genuine composition of the author. 

With reject to a separation between the mother countiy and the colo- 
nists, Dr, Robertson seems to have somewhat varied in his sentiments, and 
to have contemplated the probability of such an event with much more 
dislike in 1775 than he did in 1766. In the latter year, speaking of the 
repeal of the stamp act, he said, ‘‘I rejoice, from my love of the human 
species, that a million of men in America have some chance of running the 
same great career which other free people have held before them. I do 
not apprehend revolution or independence sooner than these must or should “ 
come. A very little skill and attention in the art of governing may pre- 
serve the supremacy of Britain as long as it ought to be preserved.” Rut, 
in 1775, though he still acknowledged that the colonies must ultimately 
become independent, he was anxious that their liberation should be 
delayed till as distant a period as possible, and was clearly of opinion that 
they had as yet no right to throw off their allegiance. , Nor was he sparing 
of fiis censure on the ministers for the want of policy and firmness, which 
he considered them to have displayed at the commencement of the quar 
rel. ‘‘ I agree with you about the affairs of America,” said he, in a letter, 
which was written in the autumn of 1775, ‘‘ incapacity, or want of informa- 
tion, has led the people employed there to deceive the ministry. Trust- 
ing to them, they have been trifling for two years, when they should have 
been serious, until they have rendered a very simple piece of business 
extremely perplexed. They have permitted colonies, disjoined by nature 
and situation, to consolidate into a regular systematical confederacy ; and 
when a few regiments stationed in each capital would have rendered it 
impossible for them to lake arms, they have suffered them quietly to levy 
and train forces, as if they had not seen against whom they were prepared. 
But now we are fairly committed, and I do think it fortunate that the vio- 
lence of the Americans has brought malteis to a crisis too soon for them- 
selves. From the beginning of the contest I have always asserted that 
independence was their oWeet. The distinction between taxation and 
regulation is mere folly. There is not an argument against our right of 
taxation that does not conclude with t<*nfold force against our power of ^ 
regulating their trade. They may profess or disclaim what they please, 
and bold the language that best suits their purpose ; hut, if they have any 
meaning, it must be that they should be free states, connected with us by 
blood, by habit, and by religion, hut at liberty to buy and sell and trade 
where and with whom they please. This they will one day attain, but 
not just now, if there be any degree of political wisdom or vigour remain- 
ing. At the same time one cannot but regret that prosperous growing 
states should be checked in their career. As a lover of mankind, I bewail 
dt ; but as a subject of Great Britain, I must wish that their dependence 
on it should continue. If the wisdom of government can terminate the 
oonte^ with honour instantly, that would be the most desirable issue 
Thjs, however, I take to be no'-jo impossible ; and I will venture to fore 
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. tdl» that if our leaders do not at once exert the power of the British em 
pire in its full force, the strugj^le will be long, dubious, and disgraceful 
We are past the hour of lenitives and half exertions. If the contest 1^ 
protracted, the smallest interruption of the tranquillity that reigns in 
Europe, or even the appearance of it, may be fatal.’* 

It must be owned, that language like this goes very far towards justify- • 
ing the sarcasm of Horace Walpole, that the reverend historian was ^ a 
very moderate Whig.'* Perhaps, also, his belief that, at the outset, a lew 
regiments in eaco capital would have sufficed to trample down the resist 
ance of the Americans, ma^ now ^pear difficult to be reconciled with a 
knowledge of military affairs, or oi human nature. Yet we must, at the 
same time, remember that this erroneous idea was held by him in com- 
mon with many other men of intellect, and that it was even brought for- 
ward in the British senate as an undeniable truth. 

Though the American war precluded Dr. Robertson from bringing to a 
close his history of the British settlements, it is not easy to discover why 
he could not continue it to a certain point ; or why, at least, he could not 
proceed with that part of his narrative which related to the colonization of 
Brazil, and the violent struggles between the Dutch and the Portuguese in 
that country — an extensive suliject, and worthy of his pen, as it would have 
afforded him abundant opportunities for the display of his delineative 
talents. Our curiosity on this head is not satisfied by the reason which, 
as we have recently seen, he himself gave, in his preface and in his letter 
to Mr. Strahan. That reason, however, he repeated in a correspondence 
with his friend Mr. Waddilove, and it is now in vain to seek for a better. 
It is certain that a wish to retire from literaiy toil was not his motive : for, 
at the same moment that he postponed his History of America, he declared 
that it was “ neither his inclination nor his interest to remain altogether 
idle.” As a proof of his sincerily, ho projected a History of Great Bri- 
tain, from the revolution to the accession of the Houae of Hanover, and 
even began to collect the necessary documents. Notwithstanding this 
seems to have been, for a while, a favourite scheme, it was speedily relin- 
quished; a circumstance which may justly be legretted. Hurne then sug- 
gested the History of the Protestants in France. “ The events,” said he, 
“are important in themsehes, and intimately connected with the great 
revolutions of Europe ; some of the boldest or most amiable characters of 
modern times, the admiral Coligny, Henry IV., &,c. would be your peculiar 
heroes ; the materials are copious, and authentic, and accessible ; and the 
objects appear to stand at that just distance which excites cuiiosity with- 
out inspiring passion.” 

The hint given by Hume was, however, not adopted. About the year 
1779 or 1780, Dr. Robertson seems, indeed, to have seiiou^ly lesolved to 
write no more for the public, but to pursue his studies at leisuie, and for 
his own amusement “ His circumstances,” says professor Stewart, “ were 
independent : he was approaching to the age of sixty, with a constitution 
considerably im])aired by a sedentary life; and a long application to the 
compositions he had prepared lor the press liad interfered with much of 
the gratification he might have enjoyed, if he had been at liberly to follow 
the impulse of his own taste and curiosity. Such a sacrifice must be more 
or less made by all who devote themselves to letters, whether u ilb a view 
to emolument or to fame ; nor would it perhaps be easy to make it, were 
^ it not for the prospect (seldom, alas ! realized) of earning by their exef* 

' tions, that learned and honourable leisure w hicli he was so fortunate as to 
attain.” 

We must now contemplate Dr. Robertson in another point of view->^that 
of his ecclesiastical and academical character ; in which, no le->s than in 
his literary capacity, he occupied a prominent station. The eminence, 
however, which he had not attained without difficulty, he did not hdd 
voL. I.— D , ,3 * a 
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entirely without danger. In one instance he was near falling a vicfim to his > 
spirit of liberality. In 1778, the British legislature relieved the English 
r Homan catholics from" sorne of the severest of die barbarous penalties to 
' which they had been subjected nearly a century before. Encouraged by 
" this event, the Scottish catholics determined to ^tition parliament to extend 
* » the benefit to themselves. To this measure Dr. Robertson was friendly, 
and he successfully exerted his influence, and that of his partisans, to pro- 
cure the rejection of a remonstrance against it, which was brodfeht forward 
in the general assembly. But on this occasion, as, unhappily, on too many 
j others, bigotry and ignorance triumphed over sound policy and Christian 
charity. The trumpet of fanaticism was immediately sounded, and men 
of the most opposite principles and interests hurried to obey the call. 
Presbyterians, scceders, and even episcopalians, the latter of whom were 
themselves under the lash of penal statutes, all combined in the crusade 
against papistry. Pamphlets and speeches were lavished, to prove that 
the constitution in church and state must inevitably perish, if an iota of 
relief were granted to the faithless members of an idolatrous and sanguinaiy 
" " church. The Roman catholics weie so terrified at the fury that was thus 

aroused, that the principal gentlemen among them informed the ministiy 
that they would desist from appealing to parliament ; and they endeavoured 
to calm the popular tempest, by publishing in the daily papers an account 
of their proceedings. But the enlightened mob of Edinburgh had sagely 
resolved that the catholics should not even dare to wish for the slightest 
participation in the privileges of Biitish subjects, without being punished 
' for their temerity. Accordingly, on the 2d of February, 1779, multitudes 
of the lowest classes, headed by disguised leaders, assembled in the Scottish 
capital, burnt the house of the popish bishop and two chapels : and, in 
their even-handed justice, weie on the point of committing to the flames 
an episcopal chapel, when they were propitiated, by b(‘ing told that an 
episcopal clergyman was the author of one of the ablest tracts which had 
been published agiinst popery. As, however, they could not consent to 
remit their vengeance, but only to change its object, they turned their 
wrath upon those who had expiessed opinions favourable to the claims of 
the catholics. Dr. Robertson was marked out as one of the most guilty, 
and nothing less than the destruction of his property and life was considered 
as sufficient to atone for his crime. Fortunately his friends had provided 
for his safety, and, when the self-appointed champions of religion reached 
his house, it vvas found to be defended by a military force, which they had 
not enough of courage to look in the face. As they had come only to 
>' destroy and to murder, they, of course, retreated, when they discovered 
that, to accomplish iheir purpose, it would also be necessary to fight. Dr. 
Robertson is said to have manifested great firmness and tranquillity during 
this trying scene. 

, In selecting Dr, Robertson as the person most worthy of suffering by 
their summary process of punishment without trial, the mob of Edinburgh 
acted with a more than mobbish share of injustice. Though desirous that 
the catholics should be released from their thraldom, he was not disposed 
to put any thing to the hazard for the furtherance of that object, and had 
already withdrawn his patronage from such obnoxious clients. He was 
not one of those who, as Goldsmith says of Burke, are too fond of the 
ri^ht to pursue the expedient, With him prudence was a governing 
principle. When, therefore, he saw that bis countiymten were adverse 
to the measure, he advised the ministry to forbear from lending their coun- 
tenance to it. In an eloquent speech, delivered in the general assembly, 

I e afterwards explained and vindicated the view which he originally took 
of the subject, and the manner in which he finally acted. The perusal of 
that which he urged, on the latte> point, will not merely show what were 
his motives in this instance, but also afford some insight into his general 
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cnaracter. How far his system of policy is consonant with dignity or 
wisdom, which, indeed, are inseparable, 1 shall not stop to inquire. Itr 
might, perhaps, not improperly^ be oWected to him, that he mistakes the ' 
voice of a blind infuriateci multitude for the voice of the people ; though 
it is impossible for any two things to be more different in their nature. If 
might be asked, too, why the fanatical prejudices of a Scottish mob were 
to be treated with more respect than the complaints of die American 
colonists 5 * why the one were to be indulged or complied with, while the 
other were to be silenced by “ a few regiments stationed in each capital 

As soon,” says he, “ as I perceived the extent and violence of the flame 
which the discussion of this subject had kindled in Scotland, my ideas 
concerning the expedience at this juncture of the measure in question, began 
to alter. For although I did think, and I do still believe, that if the pro- 
testants in this country had acquiesced in the repeal as quietly as our 
brethren in England and Ireland, a fatal blow would have been given tc 
popeij in the jBritish dominions ; I know, that in legislation, the sentiments 
and dispositions of the people, for whom laws are made, should be attended 
to with care. I remembered that one of the wisest men of antiquity de-v. , 
dared, that he had framed for his fellow-citizens not the best laws, but 
the best laws which they could bear. I recollected with reverence, that 
the divine Legislator himself, accommodating his dispensations to the frailty 
of his subjects, had given the Israelites for a season statiUes which were 
not good. Even the prejudices of the people aie, in my opinion, respectable ; 
and an indulgent legislator ought not unnecessarily to run counter to them. 

It appeared manifestly to be sound policy, in the present temper of the 
people, to sooth rather than to irritate them ; and, however ill founded 
their apprehensions might be, some concession was now requisite in order 
to remove them.” 

This was, I believe, the last speech which he made in the General As- 
sembly. While he was yet in the ^ igour of his faculties, and in the exer- 
cise of undimiriished influence in that assembly, he came to a resolution to 
withdraw himself entirely from public business. It was in the year 1780, 
about the time when he ceased to be an historian, and when he was only 
fifty-nine, that he adopted this resolution. Several causes seem to have 
concurred in producing his letirement. It has been supposed by some, 
that he did not wish to remain on the scene till he was eclipsed by younger 
rivals ; and it is known that be lelt disgusted by the conduct of the violent 
men of his own party, who, though he had yielded many points to them 
against his better judgment, were nevertheless dissatisfied that he refused 
to resort to stronger measuies than he deemed to be either right or pru- 
dent, and who, in consequence, toiinented him with letteis of remonstrance 
and reproach, which, as from their nature may easily be imagined, were 
written in a petulant and acrimonious style. In addition, there was one 
subject, which had long been a particular annoyance to him, and on which 
he had been more pertinaciously urged and fretted than on eveiy other. 
This was a scheme for abolishing subscription to the Confession of Faith 
and Formula. Into this scheme, w'bich he had avowed his determination 
to resist, whatever shape it might assume, many of his friends had zealously 
entered, and his patience was severely tried by their beseeching or be- 
sieging” him with respect to so important an onject. By his cautious and 
persuasive policy, he had for a considerable period prevented the contro- 
versy from beii]e agitated in the assemblies ; hut he was of opinion that it 
would ultimately compel attention, and would give rise to vehement dis- 
putes ; and it was this circumstance, as he himself confessed, that " at 
least confirmed his resolution to retire.” 

Having rendered triumphant a cause which, to say the least, had nume- 
rous enemies, it was hardly to be supposed that his character would not 
be aspersed by many of those who were mortified to witness his success. 
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Accordingly, the charge of having deserted the genuine principles of the 
Scottish church was often urged agjainst him by some of his antagonists. 

" Others, who had more of the zealot in their composition, did not stop here. ; ' 
^ These went so far as to accuse him of being indifferent to Christianity " v. 
itself ; and, in proof of this, they alleged his habits of intimacy with Hume, 

1 and his correspondence with Gibbon. It is difficult to say whether this 
stupid calumny ought to excite anger or contempt. ^ 

This, hoWever, was the language of only malignant hearts, or little 
rninds. By the great majority, even of those who were in opposition to 
him, full justice was done to his virtues, his talents, and the purity of his 
motives. Among those who, believing patronage to be a nuisance, were 
the most strenuous in contending with him, was Dr. Erskine, his college 
mate, and colleague in the ministry. That venerable and learned person 
always preserved for him a warm esteem, and, after the historian was no 
» more, paid to his memory an animated and affectionate tiibute from the 
^ pulpit. “ His speeches in church courts,” says Dr. Erskine, ‘‘ were ad- 
mired by those whom they did not convince, and acquired and preserved 
him an influence over a majority in them, which none before him enjoyed ; 
though his measures were sometimes new, and warmly, and with great 
^ strength of aigument, opposed, both fiom the press, and in the General 
Assembly. To this influence many causes contributed : his firm adhe- 
rence to the principles of church policy, which he early adopted ; his 
sagacity in forming plans ; his steadiness in executing them ; his quick dis- 
cernment ot whatever might hinder or promote his designs ; his boldness 
in encountering difficulties ; his presence of mind in improving every occa- 
sional advantage ; the address with which, when he saw it necessary, he 
could make an honourable retreat; and his skill in stating a Vote, and 
seizing^ the favourable moment for ending a debate and urging a decision. 

He guided and governed others, wilhout seeming to assume any superiority 
over them ; and fixed and strengthened his poner, by often, in matters of 
form and expediency, preferring the opinions of those with whom he acted, 
to bis own. In former times, hardly any rose up to speak in the General 
Assembly, till called upon by the Moderator, unless men advanced in years, r 
of high rank, or of established characters. His example and influence en- 
couraged young men of abilities to take their shaie of public business , 
and thus deprived Moderators of an engine for preventing causes being 
fairly and impartially discussed. The i)ower of others, who formerly had 
in some measure guided ecclesiastical affairs, was derived from ministers 
of state, and expired with their fall. He remained unhurt amidst frequent 
changes of administration. Great men in office were always ready to 
countenance him, to co-operate with him, and to avail themselves ol hir 
aid. But he judged for himself, and scorned to be their slave, or to subm c 
to receive their instructions. Hence, his influence, not confined to men of 
mercenary views, extended to many of a free and independent spirit, who 
aupportea, because they approved, his measures ; which others, from the 
same independent spirit, thought it their duty steadily to oppose. 

" Deliberate in forming his judgment, but, when formed, not easily 
moved to renounce it, he sometimes viewed the altered plans of others 
with too suspicious an eye. Hence, there were able and worthy men, of 
whom he expressed himself less favourably, and whose later appearances 
in church judicatories he censured as inconsistent with principles they had 
formerly professed : while they maintained, that the system of managing 
church affairs was changed, not their opinions or conduct. Still, however, 
keen and determined opposition to his schemes of ecclesiastical policy 
neither extinguished his esteem nor forfeited his friendly offices, when he 
saw opposition carried on without rancour, and when he believed that it 
driginated from conscience and principle, not from personal animosity, or 
or ambition.” ^ ^ 
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^ Of his private character, Dr, Erskine adds, that " he enjoyed the boun- 
ties of Providence, without running into riot ; was temperate without aus- 
terity; condescending and affable without meanness; and in expense nei-' 
ther sordid nor prodigal. He could feel jin injury, and yet brldie bis pas- 
sion ; was grave, not sullen ; steady, not obstinate ; friendly, not officious ; ' 
prudent and cautious, not timid.” 

Than the triumph which the principles of Dr. Robertson obtained in 
the General Assembly nothing could be more tomplete ; and it was the 
more flattering, inasmuch as it was consummated after he had ceased to 
take a part in the debates. It had, from the year 1736, been the custom, 
annually, for the Assembly to instruct the Commission, to make due ap- 
plicanon to the king and pailiament for redress of the grievance of patron- 
age, in case a favourable oppoitumty for doing so should occur.” So cau- 
tious was the policy of Dr. Robertson, that, although he had entirely sub- 
verted the very groundwoik on which this instruction was raised, he never 
chose to move fliat it should be expunged. He knew that it was popular 
with the great body of the people, and, therefore, he did not thiiiK it ex- 
pedient to risk the chance of dis&ension in the Assembly, by an unnecessary 
and idle attack upon this shadow of a shade. In the year 1784, however, 
it was omitted, without any struggle being made in its favour, and it has 
never since been renewed. 

Whether the system established by him has contributed to the harmony 
and welfire of the Scottish church is a que‘'tion which yet remains unde- 
cided. It is urged, by the friends of the syst^, that it has given peace 
to the church ; tliat the General Assembly is no longer occupiecTwith angry 
appeals and tumultuous disputes; that instead of tneie being, as formerly, 
a necessity to call in a military foice, to protect the presbytery in the act 
of induction, ministers are now peaceably settled ; and that the vvoist that 
ever happens is the secession of the discontented part of the paiishioners, 
and the consequent erection of a sepriate place of worship, which they 
frequent only till their zeal cools, and then deseit to lejoiri the kiik. But, 
on the other hand, it is contended, that the peace is rather in appearance 
than in reality ; that, though tlie people have ceased to appeal to the As- 
sembly, their silence arises fiom cli^ngust and w carincss and not fiom satis- 
faction ; that, grown too wise to enter into a.piolracted and fruitless con- 
test, they immediately set themsehes to rear a seceding meeting house, 
which often carries off a large propoition of the parishioners ; and thcat, by 
this quiet but coniinual increase of seceding meetings, the influence of the 
established church has been giadually weakened and contracted, a spirit of 
disunion has been «jpiead, and a heavy additional burden has been imposed 
on propel ty of evciy kind. 

But, whatever doubt may exist on this point, there seems to f>e none 
with respect to another. It is geneially acknowledged that Dr. Robertson 
conduced gieatly to give a inoie dignified diameter to the proceedings of 
the General Assembly, to introduce an impaitial exercise of the judicial' 
authority of the church, and to dilfuse the principles of tolerance among 
men who had hitherto prided themselves on their utter contempt of them. 
In such respect are his decisions held, that they still form a sort of com 
mon law in the church : and the time which elapsed between his being 
chosen Principal of the University and his witharawdng fiom public life, 
is distinguished by the name of Dr. Robeitson’s adininistiation 

It is in his capacity of Principal that he is next to be considered. In this 
important office he displayed his wonted activity and talent. He be^an 
the performance of his duties, as his predecessors had done, by delivenng 
annually a Latin discourse before the University. Of these orations, the 
first, the object of which was to recommend the study of classic 4 l learn- 
ing, was delivered on the third of February, 1763. it is said, among nu- 
merous other splendid passages, to have contained a beautiful panegyric 

^ ^ i I 
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on the stoical philosophy. In the following year, his discourse "consisted ^ 
chiefly of moral and literary observations, adapted to the particular cir 
jpumstances of youth,” and the style is affirmed to be " uncommonly elegant 
’^and impressive, and possessed of all the distinguishing characteristics of 
^ fhis English compositions.” In 1766 and 1766, he chose for his theme the . 
comparative advantages of public and private education : a subject which 
he treated in a masterly manner. After 1766 these annual lectures ceased 
his time being too fully occupied to allow of the continuance of them. 

But, though his lectures were of necessity discontinued, he never remit- 
ted in his attention even to the minutest duties of his office. He appeals, 
indeed, to have felt a filial anxiety to omit nothing which could assist in 
giving lustre to the University at which his own talents had been cultivated. 
With very slender funds, he made large additions to the public libra^; 
he planned or reformed most of the literary and medical societies, which 
have raised Edinburgh to such eminence as a seminary of learning, and a 
focus of literature ; and he contrived to preserve an uninterrupted iiarmonv 
' among the numerous members of the body which he superintended. 
/"The good sense, temper, and address,” says professor Stewart, "with 
which he presided for thirty years at our university meetings, were 
attended with effects no less essential to our prosperity ; and are attested 
by a fact which is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of any other 
literary community, that during the whole of that period there did not 
occur a single question which was not terminated by a unanimous 
decision.” I 

To his exertions Scotland is also chiefly indebted for its Royal Society, 
which received its charter of incorporation in March, 1763. The basis of 
this establishment was the Philosophical Society, the founder r>r which was 
the celebrated Maclaurm. In his zeal to give all possible lustre to the new 
institution, by drawing together men of every species of merit, Dr. Ro- 
bertson seems, for once, to h.ivc acted with less than his usual liberality. 
An antiquarian society, at the head of which was the earl of Buchan, had, 
two years before, been formed in the Scottish metropolis j and this body 
also was desirous to obtain the royal charter. The application which it 
made to the crown was, however, cageily opposed, in a " Memorial from 
the principal and professors of the Univcisity of Edinburgh,” This me- 
morial is signed by Dr. Robertson; but it is so feeble in composition as 
well as in reasoning, that it is difficult to believe it to have flowed from his 
. pen. The aigument on which it wholly relics i'?, that “ narrow countries” 
cannot supply materials for more than one society ; that Scotland is such a 
country ; and, therefore, that it "ought not to form its literary plans upon 
the model of the more extensive kingdoms in Europe, but in imitation of 
those which are nioie circumscribed.” To this hostile proceeding the 
.antiquaries responded, in a long memorial, which was pemned with much 
acuteness, and was naturally expressive of some degree of resentment. 
They were successful in the contest, and their charter was granted. 

The labours of Dr. Robertson, as a writer, were closed by a work which 
entered laig^ely into antiquarian investigation, as connected with history 
In 1791 he published a quirto volume, containing his "Historical Disqui- 
sition concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India; and the 
Progress of Trade with that Countiy prior to the Discovery of the Passage 
to it by the Cape of Good Hope.” An Appendix was dedicated to ob- 
servations on the civil policy, the laws and judicial proceedings, the arts, 
the sciences, and the religious institutions of the Indians. This subject, which 
occupied him twelve months, was suggested to him by the perusal of major 
' RennelPs Memoirs for illustrating hi&Histoiy of Hindostan, and was origi- 
nally taken up with no other object than his own amusement and instruction. 
That it would become as popular as his other productions was, from its 
nature, not to be expected, but it obtained an honourable share of public 
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' approbation ; and, though it ha^ 'si^jpc been partly superseded by more 
-elaDorate inquiries, which, however, were grounded on more ample mate- 
, '* rials, it will always retain a certain degree of value, and will be con- - 
sidered as a proof of his industry, of his habits of research, and of the 
solidity of his judgment. 

The latter years of Dr. Robertson’s existence were passed in the well 
earned enjoyment of honourable leisure. But, though he ceased to write, 
he did not cease to be studious. Till the end of his life he is said to have 
risen early, and to have given up ho part of his time to company before ' 

•V the hour of dinner. What life was in the moments of social ease has been 
so excellently described by professor Stewart, that his own words ought 
to be used. ' “A rich stock of miscellaneous information, acquired from 
books and from an extensive intercourse with the world, together with a 
perfect acquaintance at all times with the topics of the day, and the 
soundest sagacity and good sense applied to the occurrences of common 
life, rendered him the most instructive and agreeable of companions. He 
seldom aimed at art; but, with his intimate friends, he often indulged a 
sportive and fanciful species of humour. He delighted in good natured, 
cnaracteristical anecdotes of his acquaintance, ana added powerfully to 
their effect by his own enjoyment in relating them. He was, in a remark- 
able degree, susceptible of the ludicrous ; but on no occasion did he forget 
the dignity of his character, or the decorum of his profession ; nor did he 
ever lose sight of that classical taste which adorned his compositions. His 
turn of expression was correct and pure ; sometimes, perhaps, inclining 
more than is expected, in the carelessness of a social hour, to formal and 
artificial periods ; but it was stamped with his own manner no less than his 
premeditated style : it was always the language of a superior and a culti- 
vated mind, and it embellished every subject on which he spoke. In the 
company of strangers, he increased his eyitions to amuse and to inform ; 
and the splendid variety of his conversation was commonly the chief cii- 
cumstance on which they dwelt in enumerating his talents ; and yet, I 
must acknowledge, for my own part, that much as I always admired his 
powers when they were thus called forth, I enjoyed bis society less than 
when I saw him in the circle of his inlimates, or in the bosom of his 
family.” 

It is not one of the least amiable features of his character, that, though 
he was not forward to volunteer his advice, yet, when he was consulted by 
his young acquaintance, as w.is \ery often the case, “ he entered into their 
concerns with the most lively interest, and seemed to have a pleasure and 
a pride in imparting to them all the lights of his experience and wisdom.” 

It was about the end of the year 1791 that the health of Dr. Robertson 
began to manifest indications of decline. Strong symptoms of jaundice 
next appeared, his constitution was sapped, and a lingering and fatal illness 
ensued. His spirits, however, remained unbroken. Till within a few 
months of his death, he peisisted in officiating as a minister. When his 
decaying strength no longer allowed him to perform his clerical duties, he 
retired to Grange House, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, that he might 
have the advantage of more quiet, a pure air, and the sight of those rural 
and picturesque objects in which he had ever delighted. “ While be was 
able to walk abroad,” says Mr. Stewart, “ he commonly passed a part ot 
the day in a small garden, enjoying the simple gratifications it afferded 
with all his wonted relish. Some who now hear me will long remember, 
among the trivial yet interesting incidents which marked these last weeks 
of his memorable life, bis daily visits to the fruit trees (which were then ' 
in blossom), and the smile with which he, more than once, contrasted the 
interest he took in their progress, with the event which was to happen 
^ before their maturity.” It was while he was thus lingeriiig on the verge 
‘ the grave, that he was visited by two gentlemen from New-Yqrk,' who 
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were extremely anxious for an intewiew with him. He 'rallied all fcis h 
powers to entertain his guests, and to inspire in their minds a feeling of j 
, / jKindness towards the parent land of the late colonists ; and, on their rising 
take leave, he said to them, in accents at once dignified atid pathetic, 
When you go home, tell your countrymen that vou saw the wrecK of Dr* 

* Robertson.” In less than two months that wreefc disappeared in the ocean 
of eternity. He expiied, with the fortitude which became him, on the 

'-nth of July, 1793, in the seventy-first ygar of his age, and the fiftieth of his 
ministiy. 

So much has been written by others, respecting the literary merit of 
Dr. Robertson, that on this point it is unnccessaiy, even wpuld my con 
fined limits permit me, to enter into a lengthened discussion. His style 
has less of careless easy grace, but has more of eauable dignity, than that 
of Hume ; it does not display tlie masterly modulation, but it has none of 
the occasional obscurity and meretricious ornament, of that of Gibbon ; it 
is well balanced, unstained by vulgarisms, more idiomatically English 
than might be expected from a native of Scotland, and is defective, per- 
haps, only in being too uniformly of an elevated tone. In arranging and 

• linking together into one harmonious whole the scattered parts of his sub- 
ject, he is eminently happy ; and in delineating characters, manners, and 
scenery, in making vividly present to the mind that which he describes, 
he has few livals, and no superiors. If all that has been uiged against his 
works be admitted, and some of it cannot be denied, it may neveitheless 
safely he affirmed, that the balance heavily preponderates in his favour, 
and that he will always continue to ranK in the first class of modem 
historians. 
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' In fulfilling the engagement which I had come under to the Public with 
respect to the History of America, it was my intention not to have pub- * 
lished any part of the Work until the whole was completed. The present 
state of the British colonies has induced me to alter that resolution. While 
they are eng£^ed in civil war with Great Britain, inquiries and specula- 
tions concerning their ancient forms of policy and laws, which exist no 
longer, cannot be interesting. The attention and expectation of mankind ' 
are now turned towards tj^eir future condition. In whatever manner this 
unhappy contest may terminate, a new order of things must arise in North 
America, and its affairs will assume another aspect. I wait with the soli- 
citude of a good citizen, until the ferment subside, and regular government 
be re-established, and then I shall return to Ihis part of my work, in which 
I had made some progress. That, logeth^ with the history of Portuguese 
America, and of the settlements made by me several nations of Europe in 
the West India Islands, will complete my plan. • 

The three volumes which I now publish contain an account of the dis- 
covery of the New Woild, and of the progress of the Spanish arms and 
colonies there. This is not only the most sj^endid portion of the American 
story, but so much detached, as by itself to form a perfect whole, remark- 
able for the unity of the subject. As the principles and maxims of the 
Spaniards in planting colonies, which have been adopted in some measure 
by every nation, are unfolded in this part of my work ; it will serve as a 
proper introduction to the history of all the European establishments in 
America, and convey such information concerning this important article of 
policy, as may be deemed no less interesting than curious. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of the Spaniards in the 
New World, T have departed in many instances, from the accounts of pre- 
ceding historians, and have often rolaU‘d facts which seem to hav e been un- 
known to them. It is a duty I owe tlie Public to mention the sources from 
which I have derived such intelligence which justifies me either in placing 
transactions in a new light, or in forming any new opinion with respect to 
their causes and effects. This duty I perform with greater satisfaction, as 
it will afford an opportunity of expiessing my gratitude to those benefactors 
who have Iionourea me with their countenance and aid in my researches. 

As it was from Spain that I had to expect the most important information, 
with regard to this part of my woik, 1 considered it as a very fortunate 
circumstance for me, when Lord Giantham, to whom I had the honour of 
being personally known, and with whose liberality of sentiment, and dis- 
position to oblige, I was well acquainted, was appointed ambassador to 
the court of Ma^id. Upon applying to him, I met with such a reception 
as satisfied me that his endeavours would be employed in the most proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratification of my wishes ; and I am per- 
fectly sensible, that what progress I have made in my inquiries among the 
Spaniards, ought to be ascribed chiefly to their knowing how much his 
lordship interested himself in my success. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord Grantham than the advantages 
which I have derived from his attention in engaging Mr. Waddilove, the 
chaplain of his embassy, to take the conduct of my literaiy inquiries in 
Spain, the obligations I lie under to him would be very great. During five 
years that gentleman has carried on researches for my behoof, with such 
activity, perseverance, and knowledge of the subject, to which his attention 
was turned, as have filled me with no less astonishment than satisfaction. 
He procured for me the greater part of the Spanish books which I have 
consulted; and as many of them were printed early in the sixteenth cen- 

^ tury, and are become extremely rare, the collecting of these was such an 
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, occupation as alone reqiiired much time' and assiduity. To his friendly 
attention I am indebted for copies of several Valuable manuscripts, con- 
facts and details which 1 might have searched for in vain in works 
Aai Ifeve been made public. Encouraged by the invitinff good will with 
^ '^’hich Mr. Waddilove conferred his favours, I transniittea to him a set of 
queries, with respect both to the customs and policy of the native Ameri- 
cans, and the nature of several institutions in the Spanish settlements, 
framed in such a manner that a Spaniard might answer them without dis- 
closing any thing that was improper to be communicated to a foreigner. 
He translated these into Spanish, and obtained from various persons who 
had resided in most of the Spanish colpnies, such replies as have afforded 
me much instruction. • ^ 

Notwithstanding those peculiar advantages with which my inquiries 
were carried on in SpsSn, it is with regret 1 am obliged to add, that their 
, success must be ascribed to the beneficence of individuals, not to any 
‘ communication by public authority. By a singular anangement of Philip 
' JI. the records of the Spanish n*onarchy are deposited in the Archivo of 
Simancas, n^r Valladolid, at the distance of a hundred and twenty miles 
from the seat of government and the supreme courts of justice. The 
papers relative to America, and chiefly to that early pciiod of its history 
towards which my attention was directed, are so numerous, that they alone, 
s^ccording to one account, fill the largest apartment in the Archivo ; and, 
according to another, they compose eight hundred and seventy-three large 
bundles. Conscious of possessing, in some degree, the industry which 
Delongs to an historian, the prospect of such a treasure excited my most 
ardent curiosity. But the prospect of it is all that I have enjoyed. Spain, 
with an excess of caution, has unifoimly thrown a veil over her tiansaclions 
in America. From strangers they aie concealed with peculiar solicitude. 
Even to her own subjects the Archivo of Simancas is not opened without 
a particular order from the crown ; and, after obtaining that, papers cannot 
be copied without paying fees of office so exorbitant that the expense 
exceeds what it would be proper to bestow, when the gratification of lite- 
rary curiosity is the only object. It is to be hoped, that the Spaniards will 
at last discover this system of concealment to be no Jess impolitic than 
illiberal. From what 1 have experienced in the course of my inquiries, I 
am satisfied, that upon a moic minute scrutiny into their eaily operations 
in the New World, however reprehensible the actions of individuals may 
appear, the conduct of the nation will be placed in a moie favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different sentiments prevail. Having 
searched, without success, in Spain, for a letter of Coites to Charles V., 
written soon aft^r he landed in the Mexican Empire, which has not hitherto 
been published ; it occurred to me, that as the Emperor was setting out 
for Germany at the time when the messengeis fiom Cortes ai lived in 
Europe, the letter with which they were intrusted might possibly be pre- 
served in the Imperial libraiy at Vienna. I communicated this idea to 
Sir Robert Murray Keith, with whom 1 have long had the honour to live 
in friendship, and I had soon the pleasure to learn, that upon his application 
her Imperial Majesty had been graciously pleased to issue an older, that 
not only a copy of that letter (if it were found), but of any other papers in 
the hbraiy which could throw light upon the History of America, should 
be transmitted to me. The letter from Cortes is not in the Imperial 
libraiy; but an authentic copy, attested by a notaiy, of the letter written 
by the magistrates of the colony planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I 
have mentioned, p. 210, having been found, it was transcribed, and sent to 
m^. As this letter is no less curious, and as little known as that which 
was tlie object of my inquiries, 1 have given some account, in its proper 
place, of what is most worthy of notice in it. Together with it, I received 
a copy of a letter from Cortes, containing a long account of his expedition 
, tp Hondurasi with respect to which I did not think it necessaiy to enter 
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info any particular detail ; and likewise those curious Mexican paintings, 
which! have described, p. 321. 

My inquiries at St. Petersburg were carried on witjj equal facility and { 
success. In examining into the nearest communication between our conti- ^ 
nent and that of America, it became of consequence to obtain authentic ^ 
information concerning the discoveries of the Russians in their navigation 
from Kamchatka towards the coast of America. Accurate relations of 
their first voyage, in 1741, have been published by Muller and Gmclin* 
Several foreign authors have entertained an opinion that the court of Russia 
studiously conceals the prepress which has been made by more recent 
navigators, and suffers the Public to be amused with false accounts of their 
route. Such conduct appealed tome unsuitable to those liberal senti- 
ments, and that patronage of science, for which the present sovereign of 
Russia is eminent; nor could I discern any political reason, that might 
render it improper to apply for information concerning the late attempts of 
the Russians to open a communication between Asia and America. My 
ingenious countryman, Dr. Rogerson, first physician to the Empress, pre- 
sented my request to Her Imperial Majesty, who not only disclaimed any 
idea of concealment, but instantly ordered the journal of Captain Krenitzin, 
who conducted the only voyage of discovery made by public authority 
since the year 1741, to be translated, and his original chart to be copied 
for my use. By consulting them, I have been enabled to give a more 
accurate view of the progress and extent of the Russian discoveiies than 
has hitherto been communicated to the Public. 

From other q^uarters I have received information of great utility and 
importance. M. le Chevaliei de Pinto, the minister from Portugal to the 
court of Great Britain, who (ommanded for seveial years at Matagrosso, a 
settlement of the Portuguese in the interior part of Brazil, where the 
Indians are numeious, and their oiigirial manneis little altered by inter- 
course with Europeans, was pleased to send me very full answers to some 
queries concerning the character and institutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an applioalion mide to him in my name 
encouraged me to propose. Thc<5e ‘satisfied me, thrt he had contemplated 
with a (liscerning attention the curiou’'o])joctb which his situation presented 
to his view, and I have often follow cd him a^one of my best instructed guide®, 

M. Suard, to whose elegmt translation of the History of the Reign of 
Charles V., I owe the favourable reception of that work on the continent, 
procured me answers to the same queries from M. de Bougainville, who 
had opportunities of observing the Indians both of North and South Ame- 
rica, and from M. Godin le .leune, who resided fifteen years among Indians 
in Quito, and twenty years in Cayenne. The latter aie more valuable from 
having been examined by M. de la Condamine, w'ho, a few weeks before 
his death, made some short additions to them, which may be conside^d 
as the last effort of that attention to science vv hich occupied a lor^ life. 

My inquiries w'ere not confined to one region in America. Governor Hutch- 
inson took the trouble of recommending the con^idelation of my queries 
to Mr. Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two protestant missionaries employed 
among the Inaians of the Five Nations, who favoured me wdth answers 
which discover a considerable knowledge of the people w hose customs 
they describe. From William Smith, Esq. the ingenious historian of New 
York, I received some useful information. When I enter upon the History 
of our Colonies in North America, I shall have occasion to acknowledge 
how much I have been indebted to many other gentlemen of that country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages made'hy Alexander Dairy mple, 
Esq., with whose attention to the History of Navigation and Discovery the 
Public is well acquainted, I have received some very rare books, particu- 
' iarly two large volumes of Memorials, partly manuscript and partly in 
print, which were presented to the court of Spain during the reigns of 
P|>iiip IIL and Philip IV. From these 1 have teamed many curious ' 
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ticulars with respect to the interior state of the Spanish colonies, and the 
various schemes formed for their improvement. As this collection of 
j Memorials formerly belonged to the Colbert Library, I have quoted them 
hy that title 

All those books and manuscripts I hive consulted with that attention 
which the respect due from an Author to the Public required , and by 
minute references to them, I ha\e endeavoured to authenticate whatever 1 
relate. The longer I reflect on the nature of historical composition, the 
more I am convinced that this scrupulous accuracy is necessary. The his- 
torian who records the events of his own time, is credited in proportion to 
the opinion which the Public entertains with respect to his means of infor- 
mation and his veracity. He who delineates the tiansictions of a remote 
period, has no title to claim assent, unless he produces ev idence in proof of 
his assertions. Without this he ini} write an amusing tale, but cannot be 
said to have composed an authentic history In those sentiments I have 
been confirmed by the opinion of an Author,* whom his industry, erudition, 
and di<;ccmment, have deservedly placed in a high rank among the most 
eminent histoiians of the age imboldened by a hint from him, I have 
published a catalogue of the Spanish books which I have consulted This 
practice was frequent in the last centur} , and w as considered as an evi- 
dence of laudable industry in an author, in the present, it may, perhaps, 
be deemed the effect of ostentation , but, is many of these books are 
unknown in Gieat Britain, I could not otherwise hive icfeired to them as 
authorities, without encumbering the page with an insertion of their full 
titles To any peison who may choose to follow me in this path of 
inquiry, the catalogue must be very useful 

My readers will obseive, tint in mentioning sums of money, I have 
uniformly followed the Spanish method of computing by pews In Ame- 
rica, the x^cso fuerte, or dm o, is the only one known , and that is always 
meant when any sum impoited fiom Amcrjci is mentioned Ihe peso 
fuerte, as well as othci coins, Insvaiied in its numerary value, but I have 
been advised, without attending to such minute variations, to consider it as 
equal to four shillings and six-pcnce of oui money It is to be remembeied, 
however, that, in the sixteenth century, thf cfftctive value of a peso, i e 
the quantity of labour which it rcpicsentcd, or of goods which it would 
purchase, was five or six times as much as at piesent 

Ny N B Since this edition w as put into the press, a History of Mexico, in two 
volumes m quarto, translated from the Italian of the Abbd D Francesco Sa- 
) veno Clavigero, has been pub]i‘‘bLd From a person wJio is a nalivt of New 
Spain, who has resided forty yc irs m that country, and who is acquainted with 
the Mexican langutge, it was iiitur il to expect much new information Upon 
perusing his work, however, I find Ihit it contains hardly any addition to the 
ancieiit History of the Mexican empire, as related by Acosta and Herrera, but 
what IS derived from the improb iblc n irratives and fanciful conjectures of Tor- 
quemada and Botui^ni Having copied their splendid descriptions of the high 
state of civilization in Iho Mexican empire, M Clavigero, in the abundance of 
his zeal for the honour of lus native country, charges me with having mistaken 
some points, and with having misrepresented others, m the history of it When 
an author is conscious of having exerted industry in research, and impartiality 
xn decision, he may, without picsumption, claim what praise is due to these 
qualities, and he cannot be insensible to any accusation that tends to weaken 
the force of his claim A feeling of this kind has induced me to examine such 
strictures of M Clavigero on my history of America as merited any attention, 
especially as these are made J>y one who seemed to possess the means of ob^ 
taming accurate information , and to show that the greater part of them is des- 
titute of any just foundation This I have done m notes upon the passages ui 

iny History which gave rise to his cnticisms. 

College of Edinburgh, March k 1788. 
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^ al Norte do California di orden del 
Marques dc Croix Vi-rey de Nueva Es- 
pagna, fee. MS. 

. Callo (Juan Diaz de la) Memorial 
Informatorio de lo que a su Magestad 
Provien de la Nueva Espagna y Peru. 
4to. 1645. 

Campomanes (D. Pedro Rodrig.) 
Antiguedad Maritima de la Republica 
de Cartage, con en Periplo de su Gene- 
ral Hannon traducido e illustrado. 4to. 
Mad. 1756. 

— - Discurso sobre el fb- 

monto de la Industrie popular. 8vo. 
Mad. 1774. 

- I . . Discurso sobre la 
f Educacipn popular de los Artesanos. 
8vo. 6 vol: Mad. 1775, &c. 


Caracas^Real Cedulade Fundaeioa' 
de la Real Compagnia Guipuscoana* 
de Caracas. 12mo. Mad. 1765.^ 
Caravantes (Fr. Lopez de) Relacion 
de las Provincias que tiene el Govior- 
no del Peru, los Officios que eii ol se 
Provieu, y la Hacienda que alii tiene 
su Magestad, lo que se Gasta do clla 
y le queda Libre, &c. &:c. Dedicado al 
Marques de Santos Claros, Agno de 
1611. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Ensayo 
Chronologico para la Historia general 
de la Florida, fol. Mad. 1733. 

Carranzana (D. G oik; ales) A Geo- 
graphical Description of the Coasts, 
&c. of the Spanish West Indies. 8vo. 
Lond. 1740. 

Casas ^(Bart. do las) Brevissima Re- 
lacion do la Destruycion do las Indias. 
4to. 1652. 

(Bart, de las) Narratio Icon- 

ibus illustrata per Theod. de Bry. 4to, 
Oppent. i»6l4. 

(Bart, dc las) An Account of 

ilie first 1 oyages and Discoveries of the 
Spaniarru ui America. 8vo. Lond. 1693, 
Cassan, (P. Joseph) Historia do la 
Provincia de Compagnia de Jesus del 
• Nuevo Reyfio de Granada, fol. Mad. 
1741. 

Castanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Historia 
do Dcscobrimento e Conquisia do India^ 
pelos Portuguoses. fol. 2 vol. Lisb. 1552. 

Castellanos (Juan de) Primora y Se- 
cunda de las Elegias de Varones lllus- 
tres dc Indias. 4to. 2 vol. Mad. 1589. 

Castillo (Bernal Dias del) Historia 
Vordadcra de la Conquista de Nueva 
Espagna. fol. Mad. 1632. 

Castro, P^igueroa y Salazar (D. Pe- 
dro de) Relacion di su ancimiento y 
servicios. 12mo. 

Cavallero (D. Jos, Garcia) Brievo 
Colejoy Valance de las Pesas y Medi- 
das di varias Naciones, reducidas a las 
que Corren cn Castilla. 4to. Mad. 1731. 

Cepeda (D. Fern.) Relacion Universal 
del Sitio en quo esta fundada la Ciu- 
dad de Mexico, fol. 1637. 

Cioija de Leon (Pedro de) Chronica 
del Peru. fol. Seville. 1533. 

Cisneros (Diego) Sitio, Naturaleza, 
y Prophedades de la Ciudad do Mcxico« * 
4to. Mexico, 1618. 

Clemente (P. Claudio) Tablas Chro 
nologicas, en que contienen los Suce- 
sos Ecclcsiasticos y Secularos de Indias, 
4to. Val. 1689. 

Cogullado (P. Fr, Diego Lopez) 
Historia de Yucatan, fol. Mad, 1688. 
Collecap dos Brivee Pontifieos a ’ 
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lieyes Regias quo.. Forao Expedidos 
y Publioadas desde o Anno 1741, sobre 
a la Liberdada das Fessoas bene e 
Commerclo dos Indos de Bresil. 

Colleccion General de la Froviden- 
cias hasta aqui tomadas par el Gobier- 
no sobre el Estragnimento, y Occupa- 
cion deTemporalidades do los Regulares 
de la Compagnia do Espagna, Indias, 
&:c. Partes IV. 4to. Mad. 1767. 

Colon (D. Fernando) La Historia 
del Almirante D. Chnstoval Colon. 
Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. 1. 1. 

Columbus (Christ.) Navigatio qua 
multas Regiones hactcnus incognitas 
invenit. Exst. Nov. Orb. Gryntei, p. 90. 

(Ferd.) Life and Actions of 

his Father Admiral Christoph. Colum- 
bus. Exst. Churchill’s Voyages, ii. 479. 

Compagnia Real de Commercio para 
las Islas de Sto Domingo Puorto-rico, 
y la Margarita. 12mo. 

Compendio General de las Contri- 
buciones y gattos que occasionan todos 
los effectos, frutos, caudales, &:c. que tra- 
iican entre los reynos de Castilla y 
America. 4to. 

Concihos Provinciales Primero y So 
gundo celebrados en la muy Noble y 
muy Leal Ciudad de Mexico en los Ag- 
nos de 1555 y 1565. fol. Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Mexicanum Provinciale 
tertium celebratum Mexici, anno 1585. 
fol. Mexici, 1770. 

Continento Americano, Argonauta 
de las costas de Nuova Espagna y 
Tierra Firra6. 12mo. 

Cordeyro (Antonio) Historia Insula- 
na das llhas a Portugas sugeytas no 
Dccano Occidental, fol. Lisb. 1717. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y suma- 
ria Relacion de los Segnores, Manera, 
y DifTerencia de ellos, que havia en la 
Nueva Espagna, y otras Proviiicias sus 
Comarcanas, y de sus Lcyes, Usos, y 
Costumbres, y do la Forma que tenian 
en Tributar sus Vasallos en Tiempo de 
su Gentilidad, &:c. MS. 4to. pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. do) Sommario 
di due sue Lettero del Viaggio fatto del 
Fra. Marco da Nizza al sette Citta de 
Cevola. Exst. Ramusio iii. 354. 

(Fr. Vasq. de) Relacion 

Viaggio alio sette Citta. Ramus, iii. 359. 

Cortes Hlern.) Quattro Cartas diri- 
gidas al Emperador Carlos V, on que 
ha Relacion de sus Conquistas en la 
Nueva Espagna. Exst. Barcia Hist. 
Prim. tom. i. 

Cortessii (Ferd.) Delnsulisnuper in- 
ventis Narrationes ad Car. V. fol. 1532. 


Cortese (Fern.) Relacioni, &c. ExsL 
Ramusio ii. 225. 

Cubero Pedro) Peregrinacion 
del Mayor Parte del Mundo. ^iaragoss. 
4to. 1688. 

Cumana, Goviemo y Notida de. foL 
MS. 

Davila Padilla (F. Aug.) Historia de 
la Fundacion y Discurso de Provincia de 
St. Jago de Mexico, fol. Bruss. 1625. 

'■ ■■■■ ' — (Gil Gonzale:^ Teatro 

Ecclesiastico do la Primitiva Iglesia de 
los Indias Occidentalcs. fol. 2 vols. 1649. 

Decumentos tocantes ala Fersecucion, 
que los Regulares de la Compagnia sus- 
citaron contra Don B. de Cardenas 
Obispo de Paraguay. 4to. Mad. 1768. 

Echaveri (D. Bernardo Ibagnez do) 
El Reyno Jcsuitico del Paraguay* 
Exst. tom. iv. Colleccion de Documen- 
tos. 4to. Mad. 1770. 

Echave y Assu (D. Francisco de) La 
Estrella de Limacovertida en Sol sobre 
sur tres Coronas, fol. Amberes, 1688. 

Eguiara El Egueren (D. J. Jos.) Bib- 
liotheca Mexicana, sive Eruditorum 
Historia Virorum in America Borcali 
natorum, &c. tom. prim. fol.Mcx. 1776. 
N. B. No more than one volume of this 
work has been published. 

Ercilla y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) La 
Araucana: Poema Eroico. fol. Mad. 
1733. 

2 vols. 8vo. Mad. 1777. 

Escalona (D, Gaspar de) Gazophy- 
lacium Regium Peruvicum. fol. Mad. 
1775. 

Faria y Sousa (Manuel de) Historia 
del Reyno de Portugal. fol.Amber.1730. 

Faria y Sousa, History of Portugal 
from tlie first Ages to tho Revolution 
under John IV. 8vo. Lond. 1698. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y secunda 
Parte de la Historia del Peru. fol. Se- 
vill. 1571. 

(P. Juan Patr.) Relacion 

Historial de las Missiones de los Indias 
que daman Chiquitos. 4fo. Mad. 1726. 

Feyjoo (Benit. Geron.) Espagnoleg 
Americanos — Discurso VI. del. tom, iv, 
del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1769. 

Solucion del gran Pro- 

blema Historico sobre la Poblacion de 
la America — Discurso XV. del tom. 
V. de Teatro Critico. 

; — (D. Miguel) Relacion De- 
scriptiva de la Ciudad y Provincia 
TruxiUo del Peru. fol. Mad. 1763. 
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Prejre (Aut) Pkatas do la Asil^erica. 
4to« 

Fraaso (D. Petro) Do Eegio Patronatu 
Indiaruin. ^1,2 rmg. Matnti, 1775. 

Gaivao (Anteiuo) Tratado doe Dcs> 
cobiimentos Antigos y Modernos. fol. 
Lieboa, 1731. 

Gaivano (Ant.) the Discoveries of 
the World from the first Original unto 
the Year 1555. Osborne’s Collect, u. 
364. 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier de) Co- 
mentarios a los ordinanzas do Mmas. 
fol. Mad. 1761. 

Garcia ^Gregorio) Historia Ecclesi- 
asUca y SegUr dc la India Oriental y 
Occidental, y Predicacion de la Santa 
Evangelia en elU 12mo. Baeca, 1626. 

— (Fr. Gregorio) Origen de los 

Indios del Nuevo Mundo. fol. Mad.1729. 

Gastelu (Ant. Velasquez) Arte de 
Lengua Mexicana. 4to. Puibla de los 
Angeles. 1716. 

Gazeta de Mexico por los Annos 
1728, 1729, 1730. 4to. 

Girava (Hieronymo) Dos Libros de 
Cosmographia. Milan, 1556. 

Godoy (Diego de) Rolacion al H. 
Cortes, qua trata del Descubrimicnto 
di diversas Ciudades, y Provincias, y 
Guerras que tuio con los Indios. Exst 
Barcia Hist Prim. tom. i. 

Lettcra a Cortose, &c. Exst. 

Ramusio iii. 300. 

Gk>mara (Fr. Lopez de) La Historia 
general de Ids Indids 12mo. Anv 15'>4 

-Historia general do las Indias 

Exst. Barcia Hist Prim torn. ii. 

' (Fr. Lopez de) Chronica de 

laNuevaEspagnao Conquistade Mex- 
ico. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. tom. ii. 

Guatemala — Razon puntual de los 
Successos mas mcmorabiles, y de los 
Estragos y dannos que ha padecido la 
Ciudad dc Guatemala, fol. 1774. 

Gumilla (P. Jos.) El Orinoco illustra- 
do y defendido ; Historia Natural, Civil, 
y Geographica de cste Gran Rio, &c. 
4to.2tom. Mad. 1745. 

.. — ...'. — I. Histoiro Naturelle, Civile, ot 
Gdographiquede POrenoque. Traduite 
par M. Eidous. 12mo. tom. xii. Avig. 
1758. 

Gusman (Nugno de) Relacion scritta 
in Omitlan Provmcia de Mechuacan 
della maggior Spagna nell 1530. Exst. 
Ramusio ui. 331. 

Hems (P. Thadous) Ephemerides 
Belh Guiordnici, ab Anno 1754. Ex 3 t 


Colleccion general de Docum, tom. 
iv. 

Hemandes (Fran.) Plantarum Ani- 
inalium,et Mmeralium Mexicanoriim 
Historia. fol. Rom. 1651. 

Herrera (Anton, do) Historia gene- 
ral de los Hechos de los Castellanos en 
las Islas y Tierra Firma de Mar Ocea- 
no. fol. 4 vols. Mad. 1601. 

Historia General, &c. 4 vole 

Mad. 1730. 

General History, &c. Trans- 
lated by Stephens 8vo 6vol Lond 1740. 

Dcscnptio Indue Occidenta- 

lis. fol. Amst. 1622. 

Iluemez y Horcasitas (D. Juan 
Francisco de) Extracto de los Autos 
de Dihgencias y reconocimiontos de los 
nos, lagunas, verticntes, y dosaguas de 
Mexico y su valle, &c. fol. Mex. 1748. 

Jesuitas — Colleccion de hs applica- 
ciones quo se van haciendo de los Clo- 
nes, Casas y Cohgios que fueron de la 
CompagniA dc Jesus, expatriados de 
estos Reales domimos. 4to. 2 vols* 
Lima, 1772 y 1773./ 

Colleccion General de Pro- 

videncias hasta aqui tomadas por el 
Gobierno sobro el Estrannamiento y 
Occupacion do temporalidades, de los 
ReguUres de la Compagnia de Espag- 
na, Indias, e Islas Filipmas 4to. Mad. 
1767. 

— Retrato de los Jesuitas for- 
mado al natural. 4to. 2 vols Mad. 1768. 

Relacion Abbrcviada da Re- 

pubhea que os Rehgiosos Jesuitas esta- 
beleccraon. 12mo. 

Idea del Ongen, Gobierno, 

&c. de la Coinpagma do Jesus. 8vo. 
Mad. 1768. 

Lseviniiis (Apollonius) Libn V. dc 
Peruviro Invention, et rebus in eadem 
gestis. 12mo Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz de) Hernandia, Poe- 
ma Heroyco do Conquista de Mexico. 
4to. Mad 1755. 

(Ant dc) Epitome de la Bibho- 

theca Oriental y Occidental, Nautica 
y Geografica fol. Mad. 1737. 

Lima : A true Account of the Earth- 
quake which happened there 28th of 
October, 1746. Translated from tha 
Spanish. 8vo. London, 1748. 

Lima Gozosa, Description de las fes- 
tibas Demonstraciones, con que esta 
Ciudad celebrb la real Proclamacion 
de el Nombre Augusto del Catoheo 
MonarohoD. Carlos III. Lim.4to. 1760* 
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Llano Zapata (D. Job. Zuseb.) Pte- 
liminar al Tomo^l. de las Memorias 
Historico-Physicas, Critico-Apologeti- 
cas do la America Meridional. 8vo. 
Cadiz, 1750. 

Lopez (D. Juan Luis) DIscurso His- 
forico Politico en defonso de la Juris- 
dicion Keal. fol. 1685. 

(Thom.) Atlas Geographico de 

la America Septentrional y Meridional. 
12mo. Par. 1758.' 

Lorenzana (D. Fr. Ant.) Arzobispo 
de Mexico, ahora do Toledo, HUtoria 
de Nueva Espagna, escrita por su Es- 
clarecido Conquistador Ilernan. Cor- 
tes, Aumentada con otros Documeiltos 
y Notas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Description Cho- 
rograpluca, del Terretorios, Arboles, 
Anirnalcs del Gran Chaco, y de los Ri- 
tofc> y Costumbres de las innuinerauiles 
Naciones que la habitan. 4lo. Cordov. 
1733. 

Historia do la Compagnia de 

Jesus en la Provincia del Paraguay. 
fol.2vols. Mad. 1753. 

Madriga (Pedro de) Description du 
Gouvernernent du Perou. Exst. Voy- 
ages qui ont sorvi k rEtablissenient de 
la Comp, dcs Indes, torn. ix. lOo. 

Manana (P. Juan de) Discurso dc 
les Enfermedadcs de la Compagnia dc 
Jesus. 4to. Mad. 1658. I 

Martinez dc la Puente (D. Jos.) 
Compcndio do las llistonasde los Des- 
cubriinientos, Conquistas, y Guerras 
de la India Oriental, y sus Islas, desde 
los Ticmpos del Infante Don ICnriqne 
dc Portugal su Inventor. 4to. Mad. 
1681. 

Martyr ab Angicria (Petr.) Dc Re- 
bus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe Decades 
tres. 12mo. Colon. 1574. 

De Insulis nuper inventis, 

et dc Monbus Incolarum. Ibid. p. 329. 

- " ■■■■ Opus Epistolarum. fol. 

Ahist. 1670. 

II Sommario cavato della 

Bua Historia del Nuevo Mundo. Ra- 
musio iii. i. 

Mata (D. Gcron. Fern, de) Ideas po- 
ll ticas y morales. 12mo. Toledo, 1640. 

Mechuaean — Relacion de las Ccre- 
moniasj Ritos, y Poblacion dc los In- 
dies de Mechuaean hecha al I. S. D. 
Ant. de Mendoza Vi-rey de Nueva 
Espagna. fol. MS. 

Melendez (Fr. .Tuan) Tesoros Vor- 
daderoB de las Indias Historia dc la 
Provincia de S. Juan BapUsta del Peru, 


del Orde» de Prodicadores* fol. 3 yols. 
Rom. 1681. 

Memorial Adjustado por D. A# 
Fern, de Heredia Gobeniador de NL 
caragua y Honduras, fol. 1753. 

Memorial Adjustado contra los Offi- 
dales dc Casa de Moneda a Me:|ioo de 
cl anno 1729. fol. 

Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al 
Imperatorc del Descoprimento della 
Terra Firma della N. Spagna versp 
Tramontane. Exst. Raniusio lii. 355. 

(Juan Gonz. de) Historia del 

gran Reyno de China, con un Itinera- 
rio del Nuevo Mundo. 8vo. Rom. 1585. 

Miguel (Vic. Jos.) Tablas delos Su- 
ccsos Ecclcsiasticos en Africa, Indias 
Orientales y Occidentales. 4to. Val. 
1689. 

Miscellanea Economico-Politico,&c. 
fol. Pampl. 1749. 

Molina (P. F. Anton.) Vocabulario 
Castellano y Mexicano. fol. 1571. 

Monardcs (El Dottor) Pnmera y Se- 
gunda y Tercera Parte de la Historia 
Medicinal, de las Cosas que se traen de 
nuestras Indias Occidentales, que sir- 
ven en Medicma. 4to. Sevilla, 1754. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Restauracion 
Politica de Espagna, y dc soos Publi- 
cos. 4to. Mad. 1746. 

Morales (Ambrosio de) Coronica 
General de Espagna. fol. 4 vols. Alca- 
la, 1574. 

Moreno y Escaudon (D. Fran. Ant.) 
Descripcion y Estado del Virreynalo 
de Santa Fd, Nuevo Reyno de Grana- 
da, &c. fol. MS. 

Munoz (D. Antonio) Discurso sobre 
Economia politica. 8vo. Mad. 1769. 

Nizza (F. Marco) Relatione del Viag- 
gio fdtta per Terra al Cevole, Regno di 
cette Citt^. Exst. Ramus, lii. 356. 

Nodal — Relacion del Viage que hicie- 
ron los Capitanes Barth, y Gonz. de 
Nodal al dcscubnmionto del Estrqcho 
quo hoy es nombrado de Maire, y re- 
conocimiento del de Magellanes. 4to. 
Mad. 

Noticia Individual de los dcrechos 
scffun lo rcglado on ultimo proyeclo de 
J720. 4to. Barcelona, 17.12. 

Neuva Espagna — Historia do los In- 
dios de Nueva Espagna dibidida on trea 
Partes. En la primera trata de los Ki- 
los, Sacrificios y Idolatrias del Tif'mpo 
de su Gentilidad. En la segunda do su 
maravillosa Conversion a la F^, y mo- 
do de celebrar las Fiestas de Neustro 
Santa Iglesia. En la tercera del Go- 
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nio y Caracter da aquella Genie ^ y 
Figuras con que notaban sus Aconte- 
cimiento8,con otras particularidades ; y 
Noticias de las principalos Ciudades an 
aquel Royno. Sscrita en el Agno 1541 
por uno de los doce Religiosos Francis- 
cos que prlmero passaron a cntendcr en 
su Conversidn. MS. fol. pp. 618. 

Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. 
Poema. 12mo. Mad. 1605. 

Ordenanzas del Consejo real de las 
Indias. fol. Mad. 1681. 

Ortega (D. Casimiro de) Refumen 
Historico del primer Viage hecho al 
rededor del Mundo. 4to. Mad. 1769. 

Ossorio (Jerome) History of the 
Portuguese during the Reign of Em- 
manuel. 8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1752. 

Ossorius (Hieron.) De Rebus Ema- 
nuolis Lusitaniffi Regis. 6vo. Col. 
Agr. 1752. 

Ovalle (Alonso) Historica Relacion 
del Reyno de Chili, fol. Rom. 1646. 

An Historical Relation of the 

Kingdom of Chili. Exst. Churchill’s 
Collect, iii. 1. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D. Jos.) Hisloria 
de la Conquista y Publicacion de Vene- 
zuela. fol. Mad. 1723. 

Sommaria, &c. Exst. Ra- 

musio lii. 44. 

(Gonz. Fern, de) Relacion 

Sommaria de la Historia Natural de los j 
Indias. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. tcm. i. 

Historia Generalo et Natu- 

rale dell Indie Occidentale. Exst. 
Ramusio iii. 74. 

Relatione della Navigatione 

por la grandissima Fiume Maragnon. 
Exst. Ramus, iii. 415. 

Palacio (D. Raim. Mig.) Discurso 
Economico Politico. 4to. Mad. 1778. 

Palafox y Mendoza (D. Juan) Vir- 
tudes del Indies, o Naturaliza y Cos- 
tumbres de los Indies de N.Espagna. 4to. 

Vie de Venerable Dom. Jean 

Palafox Ev^que del’Angelopolis. 12mo. 
Cologne, 1772. ^ 

Pegna (Juan Nugnez de la) Conquista 
y Antiguedades de las Islas de Gran 
Canaria. 4to. Mad. 1676. 

Pegna Montenegro (D. Alonso de la) 
Itinerario para Parochos de Indies, en 
que tratan les materias mas particu- 
lares, tocantes a ellos para se buen ad- 
ministracion. 4to. Amberes, 1754. 

Penalosa y Mondragon (Fr. Benito 
de) Cinco Excellencias del Espagnol 
que des peublan a Espagna. 4to. 
Pampl. 1629 


Peralta Bamuevo (D. Pedro de 
Lima fundada, o Conquista del Pera 
Poema Eroyco. 4to. Lima, 1732. 

Calderon (D. Mathias de) II 

Aposlol do Is^s Indias y nueves gentes 
San Francisco Xavier de la Compagnia 
de Jesus Epitome de bus ApostoUcos 
Hechos. 4to. Pampl. 1665. 

Pereira de Berrido (Bernard.) An- 
nales Historicos do Estado do Maran- 
chao. fol. Lisboa, 1749. 

Peru — Relatione d’un Capitano 
Spagnuolo del Descoprimento y Con- 
quista del Peru. Exst. Ramus, iii. 371. 

Relatione d’un Secretario do 

Franc. Pizarro della Conquista del 
Peru. Exst. Ramusio iii. 371. 

Relacion del Peru. MS. 

l^csquisa de los Oydores do Panama 
contra D. Jayme Mugnos, &c. por ha- 
verlos Commcrciado illicitamente en 
liempo de Guerra, fol. 1765. 

Philipinas — Carta quo escribe un 
Religiose antiguo de Philipinas, a un 
Amigo suyo en Espagna, quo le pre- 
gunta el Naturel y Genio de los Indies 
Naturalcs do estas Islas. MS. 4to. 

Piedrahita (Luc. Fern.) Historia 
general do las Conquistas del Nuevo 
Royno do Granada, fol. Ambres. 

Pinelo (Ant. de Leon) Epitome do 
la Bibliotheca Oriental y Occidental 
en que so continen los Escritoros do 
las Indias Orientales y Occidentales. 
fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1737. 

Pinzonius socius AdmirantisColumbi 
— ^Navigatio et Res per cum report®, 
Exst. Nov. Orb. Gryriroi, p. 119. 

Pizarro y Orellana (D.Fern.)Varones 
illustres del N. Mundo. fol. Mad. 1639, 

Planctus Judorum C’hristianorum in 
America Peruntina. 12mo. 

Puente (D. Jos. Martinez do la) 
Compcndio do las Ilistorias de los Des- 
cubrimientos de la India Oriental y bub 
Islas. 4to. Mad. 1681. 

Quir (Ferd de) Terra Australis in- 
cognita ; or a new Southern Discovery, 
containing a fifth part of the World, 
lately found out. 4to. Lond. 1617, 

Ramusio (Giov. Battista) Racolto 
delle Navigationi e Viaggi. fol. 3 vols, 
Venet. 1588. 

Real Compagnia Guipuzcoana de 
Caracas, Noticias historiales Practicas, 
de los Sucesos y Adelantamientos de 
esta Compagnia desde su Fundacion 
en 1728 hasta 1764. 4to. 1765. 

Recopilacion do Leyes de los Reynos 
de las Indias. fol. 4 vols. Mad, 1756. 
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R^glamento y Aranceles Reales para 
el Commercio de Espagna a Indias. 

Relatione d’un GentShuomo del Sig. 
Fern. Ciurtese della ^an CitU Temis- 
tatan, Mexico, et della altre cose delle 
Nova Spagna. Exst. Ramus, iii. 304. 

Remesal(Fr. Ant.)Hi8toria general de 
las Indias Occidentales y particular de 
^ l^Govomacion do Chiapa a Guatimala. 

Ribadeneyra (De Diego Portichuelo) 
de Kelacion del Viage desde qui salio 
de Lima, hasta que lllcg5 a Espagna. 

Ribadeneyra y Barrientos (I). Ant. 
Joach.) Manuel Compcndio do el Rcgio 
Patronato Indiano. fol. Mad. 1755. 
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The progress of men, in discovering and peopling the various parts of the 
earth, has been extremely slow. Several ages elapsed before they removed 
far from those mild and fertile regions in which they were origindly placed 
by their Creator. The occasion of their first general dispersion is known ; 
but we are unacquainted rvith the course of Uicir migrations, or the time 
when they took possession of the different countries which they no>y inhabit. 
Neither history nor tradition ftirnishes such information concerning these 
remote events, as enables us to trace, v\ith any certainty, the operations of 
the human race in the infancy of society. 

We m.iy conclude, however, that all the early migrations of mankind 
were made by land. The ocean which surrounris the habitable earth, as 
well as the various arms of the sea which separate one ‘region from another, 
though destined to facilitate the communication between distant countries, 
seem, at first view, to be formed to check the progress of man, and to mark 
the bounds of that portion of the globe to which nature had confined him. 
It was long, we may believe, before men attempted to pass these formidable 
barriers, and became so skilful and adventurous as to commit themselves 
to the mercy of the winds and wav^s, or to quit their native shores in quest 
of remote and unknown regions. 

Navigation and shipbuilding are arts so nice and complicated, that they 
require the ingenuity, as well as experience, of many successiv'e ages to 
bring them to any degree of perfection. From the raft or canoe, which 
first served to cany a savage over the river that obstructed him in the chase, 
to the constniction of a vessel capable of conveying a numerous crew witib 
safety to a distant coast, the progress in improvement is immense. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments would be tried, and much labour 
as well as invention would be employed, before men could accomplish this 
arduous and iinpoil<int undertaking^. The rude and imperfect state in which 
navigation is slill found among all nations which are not considerably civil- 
ized, corresponds \v ith this account of its piogress, and demonstr.des tliat 
in early times the art was not so far improved as to enable men to undertake 
distant voyages, or to attempt remote discoveries. 

As soon, howe^e^, as the art of navigation became known, a new species 
of correspondence among men took place. It is from this era that we 
must date the commencement of such an intercourse between nations as 
deserves the appellation of commerce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in 
improvement before commerce becomes an object of great importance to 
them. They must even have made some Considerable progress towards 
civilization, before they acquirti the idea of property, and ascertain it so 
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perfectly as to be acquainted with the most simple of all contracts, that of 
exchanging by barter one rude commodity for anotlier. But as soon as this 
important right is established, and eveiy individual feels that he has an 
exclusive title to possess or to alienate whatever he has acquired by his 
own labour and dexterity, the wants and ingenuity of his nature suggest 
to him a n^w method of increasing his acquisitions and enjoyments, by 
disposing of what is superfluous in his own stores, in order to procure 
what is necossaiy or desirable in those of other men. Thus a commercial 
intercourse begins, and is carried on among the members of the same com- 
munity. By degrees, they discover that neighbouring tribes possess what 
they themselves want, and enjoy comforts of which they wish to partake. 
In the same mode, and upon the same principles, that^ domestic traffic is 
carried on within the society, an external commerce is established with 
other tribes or nations. Their mutual interest and mutual wants render this 
intercourse desirable, and imperceptibly introduce the maxims and laws 
- which facilitate its progress and render it secure. But noveiy extensive 
commerce can take place betvycen contiguous provinces, wdiose soil and 
climate being nearly the same yield similar productions. Remote countries 
cannot convey their commodities, by lana, to those places where on 
account of their rarity they are desired, and become valuable. It is to navi- 
gation that men are indebted for the power of transporting the superfluous 
stock of one part of the earth to supply the wants of anotlier. The luxu- 
ries and blessings of a particular climate are no longer confined to itself 
alone, but the enjoyment of them is communicated to the most distant 
regions. ' 

In proportion as the knowledge of the advantages derived from naviga- 
tion and commerce continued to spread, the intercourse among nations ex- 
tended. The ambition of conquest, or the necessity of j)rocuring new set- 
tlements, were no longer the sole motives of visiting distant lands. The 
desire of gain hecame a new incentive to activity, roused adventurers, and 
sent them forth upon long voyages, in search oi ('oiinlries whose products 
or ■wants might increase that circulation which nourishes and gi^cs vigour 
to commerce. Trade proved a great source of discovciy : it opened un- 
known seas, it penetrated into new' regions, and contrihuled more than any 
other cause to bring men acquainted w ith the situation, the nature, and com- 
modities of the different parts of the globe. But e\eri after a regular com- 
merce was established in the world, after nations were corisiderably civil- 
ized, and the sciences and arts w^ere cultivated Avith ardour and success, 
navigation continued to be so imperfect, that it can hardly be said to ha\e 
advanced beyond the infancy of its improvement in the ancient Avorld. 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the structure of llieir vessels w ns ex- 
tremely rude, and their method of working them very defccli\e. Tliey 
Avere unacquainted with several principles and ()])eratic)ns in navigation, 
whirli are now considered as the first elements on which tJjat scie/ice is 
founded. Though that property of the magnet ])y Avhich it attracts iron 
Avas well known to the ancients, its more important and amazing v irlue of 
pointing to the poles had entirely escaped their observation. Destitute of 
this faiSiful guide, Avhich now conducts the pilot with so much certainty in 
the unbounded ocean, during the darkness of night, or w'hen the heavens are 
covered with clouds, the ancients had no otljor method of regulating their 
course than by observing the sun and stars. Their navigation was of con- 
sequence uncertain and timid. They durst seldom quit sight of land, but 
crept along the coast, exposed to all the dangers, and retarded by all the ob- 
stnictions, unavoidable in holdir^ such an awkward course. An incredible 
length of time was requisite lor performing voyages wdiich are now 
finished in a short space. Even in the mildest climates, and in seas the 
least tempestuous, it was only during the summer months that the ancients 
ventured out of their harbours. The remainder of tlie year was lost in in- 
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aictivitv It would have hecn deemed most inconsiderate rashness to have 
braved the fury of the wirds and waves during winter.'^ 

^ While bolli the science and practice of navigation continued to be so de- 
fective, it was an undertaking of no small difficulty and danger to visit any 
i^mote region of the earth. Under every disadvantage, however, the 
active spirit of commerce exerted itself. The Egyptians, soon after, the 
establishment of their monarchy, are said to have opened a trade between the 
Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, and the western coast of the great Indian conti- 
nent. The commodities which they imported from the East, were carried 
by land from the Arabian Gulf to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down 
that river to the Mediterranean, But if the Egyptians in early times ap- 
plied themselves to commerce, their attention to it was of short duration. 
The fertile soil and mild climate of Egypt produced the necessaries and 
comforts of life with such profusion, as rendered its inhabitants so inde- 
pendent of other countries, that it became* an established maxim among that 
people, whose ideas and institutions differed in almost eveiy point from 
those of other nations, to renounce all intercourse with foreigners. In con- 
sequence of tills, they never went out of their own country ; they held ail 
seafaring persons in detCvStation, as impious and profane ; and fortifying 
their own harbours, they denied strangci's admittance into thein.t It w as in 
the decline of their power, and when dieir veneration for ancient maxims 
had greatly abated, tliat they again opened their ports, and resumed any 
communication with foreigners. 

The character and situation of the Phenicians were as favourable to Ihtj 
spirit of commerce and discoveiy as those of the Egyptians were adverse 
to it. They had no distinguishing peculiaiity in their manners and institu- 
tions ; they were not addicted to any singuhu* and unsocial form of super- 
stition ; they could mingle with other nations without scruple or reluctance. 
The territory which they p()sses«»ed w'as neither large noLlcrlile. Com- 
merce was the only source from which they could derive opulence or 
power. Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phenicians ol Sidon and 
Tyre, was more extensive and enterprising than that of any stale in the an- 
cient world. The genius of the Phenicians, as well as the object of their 
policy and the spirit of their laws, w'cre entirely commercial, ^Jlicy were 
a people of merchants, -who aimed at the empire of the sea, and actually 
possessed it. Their ships not only frequented all the ports in tlie Medi- 
terranean, but they the first who ^(‘nture(l beyond the ancient boun- 
daries of navigation, and, passing the Straits of Gades, visited the western , 
coasts of Spain and Africa. Jn many of the places to which the‘y resorted, 
tlity planted colonies, and cornmunicateil to flic rude inhabitants some 
knowledge of their arts and imi>rovements. While they extended their dis- 
coveries towards the north and the west, they did not mglect to penedrate 
into the more opulent and fertile regioii'i of the south and east. Having 
rendered themselves masters of sevc’ral commodious hai hours towards the 
bottom of the Arabi.m Gulf, they, after the example of the Egyptians, e^^fa- 
blished a regular intercourse with Arabia and the continent ot India on the 
one hand, and with llu* eastern coast of Africa on the other. From these 
countries they imporhjd many valuable commodities unknown to the r»*st 
of the world, and during a Jong period engrossed lliat lucrative branch ot 
commerce without a rival, [l] 

The vast wealth which the Phenicians acquired by monopolizing the 
trade carried on in the Red Sea, incited their neighbour's tire Jews, under 
the prosperous reigns of David and Solomon, to aim at being admitted to 
some share of it. This they obtained, partly by their conquest of Idumea,, 
which stretches along ihe Red Sea, and partly by their alliance with Hi- 

* Vcgitius de Rc* miht. lib. iv. t Diod. Sicul. lib. 1. p, 78, cd. Wcsselingii. Amst. 1756. Strt- 
bo,Ub. xvu. p 1142. ed. Amst. 1707. 
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ram, kins: of Tyre. Solomon fitted out fleets, which, under the direction of 
Phenician pilots, sailed from tlie Red Sea to Tarshish and Ophir. These, 
it is probable, were ports in India and Africa, which their conductors were 
accustomed to frequent, and from them the Jewish ships returnea with such 
valuable cai^oes as suddenly diffused wealth and splendour through the 
Kingdom of Israel.’^ But the singular institutions of the Jews, the ob- 
servance of which was enjoined by their divine Legislator, with an inten- 
tion of preserving them a separate people, uninfected by idolatry, formed 
a national character, incapable of that open and liberal intci course with 
strangers which commerce requires. Accordingly, this unsocial genius of 
the people, together with the disasters which befell the kingdom of Israel, 
prevented the commercial spirit which their monarchs laboured to introduce 
and to cherish, from spreading among them. The Jew^s cannot be num- 
bered amoi^ the nations whidi contributed to improve navigation, or to ex- 
tend discovery. 

But though the instructions and example of the Phcnicians were unable 
to mould the manners and temper of the Jews, in opposition to the tendency 
of their laws, they transmitted the commercial sjurit with facility, and 
in full vigour, to their own descendants the Carthaginians. The common- 
wealth of Carthage applied to trade and naval .^ffans, with no less ardour, 
ingenuity, and success, than its parent state. Carthage early rivalled and 
soon surpassed Tyre in opulence and power, but seems not to have aimed 
at obtaining any share in the commerce with India. The Phenician«- had 
engrossed tliis, and had such a command of the Red 8ea as secured to the rn 
the exclusive possession of that lucrative branch of trade. The comnu icial 
activity of tlie Carthaginians was exerted in anotlxT direction. Without 
contending for the trade of the Ea‘^t with their mother counfiy, they extend- 
ed their navigation chiefly towards the vve«?t and noith. Follow ing the 
couise which the Phenici.ins had opened, they parsed the StiarN of CadcM, 
and pushing their disccwericb far beyond thos(‘ of the ])arcnt states visitevi 
not only all the coa«?ts of Spain, but those of Gaul, and ponetialcd at last 
into Britain. At the same time that they a( qnired know k dge of new coun- 
tries in this part of the globe, they gradually carried their lesfMrchev tow aids 
the south. They made consitlerable progress by land into tire inlmior pro- 
vinces of Africa, trvled with some of them, and subjectel other- to their 
empire. They sailed along the western coast of that great continent alnK»st 
to the tropic of Cancer, an I pLmted several colonies, in order to civili/e the 
natives and accustom them to commerce. They discovered the For lunate 
Islands, now known by the name of the Canaries, the utmost l^oundary of 
ancient navigation in the westera occan.t 

Nor was the progress of the Phenicians and Carthagiirians in theu'r 
knowledge of the globe, owdng entirely to the desire of estending their 
trade from one country to .mother. Commerce was followed by its usual 
effects among both these people. It awakened curiosity, crrlarged the ideas 
and desires of men, and iircited them to bold enterprises. ^ oyagt^s \\ere 
undertaken, the sole object of which was to discover new countrir's, and to 
explore unknown seas. Such, during the prosperous age of the Cartha- 
ginian republic, were the famous navigations of Hanno and Himlico. Both 
their fleets were equipped by authority of the senate, and at public ex- 
pense. Hanno was directed to steer towards the south, along the coast of 
Africa, and he seems to have advanced much nearer the equinoctial line 
than any former navigator.J Himlico had it in charge to proceed towards 
the north, and to examine the western coasts of the European continent.§ 
Of the same nature was the extraordinary navigation ot th'j Phenicians 

* M^moire »ut le Pays d’Ophlr, par M. d’AnviUe, Mem. de TAcad^m. des Inyript. &c. tom. 

» ; 83 t Plinii Nat. Hist, lib vi. c. 37. edit, in usum Delph. 4tx). ^685. X Wa’- Hist, lib.v. 

H^mnoius Periplus ap. C.ii ograph. nnnores, edit. Hudsoni, \ol. i p. 1. $ Pliivi Nat. liwt. lib. 
, ^ f* C.67. FestusAvaenusapudBocharl. deogr.Sacer. lib i. c. CO. p. 652. Oper. vol. ui. L Bat. 1707 
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mmd Africa. ^ A Phenician fleet, we are told, fitted out by Neclio king of 
E^pt, took its departure about six hundred and four years before the 
Christian era, from a port in the Red Sea, doubled the soutliern promontoiy 
of Africa, knd after a voyaee of three years returned by the Straits ot 
Gades to the mouth of the Nile.’*^ Eudoxus of Cyzicus is said to have herd 
the same course, and to have accomplished the same 'arduous undertaking.t 

These voyages, if performed in the manner which I have rclaterl, may 
iustly be reckoned the greatest effort of navigation in the ancient world; 
and jf we attend to the imperfect state of the art at that time, it is difficult 
to determine whether we should most admire the courage and sagachy 
with which the design was formed, or the conduct and good fortune with 
which it was executed. But unfortunately all the original and authentic 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whether undertaken 
by public authority or m prosecution of their private trade, hav^erished. 
The information which we receive concerning them from the Greek and 
Roman authors is not only obscure and inaccurate, but if we except a short 
narrative of llanno’s expedition, is of suspicious authority.[^2] Whatever 
acquaintance with the remote regions of the earth the Pheniciansor Cartha- 
ginians may have acquired, was concealed from the rest of mankind with a 
mercantile iealousy. Every thing relative to the course of their navigation 
was not only a mystery of trade, but a secret of state. Extraordinary facts 
are related concerning their solicitude to prevent other nations from pene- 
trating into what they wished should remain undivulged. J Many of their 
^liscoverics seem, accordingly, to have been scarcely known beyond the 
precincts of their own states. The navigation round Africa, in particular, is 
recorded hy the Greek and Roman writers rather as a strange amusing tale, 
which they did not comprehend or did not believe, than as a real transac- 
tion which enlarged their knowledge and influenced tlicir opinions.[3] As 
neither the progress of the Piicnician or Cartliaginian discoveries, nor the 
extent of their navigation, were communicated to the rest of mankind, all 
memorials of their extraordinary skill in naval aff.iirs seem, in a great mea- 
sure, to have perished, when the maritime power of the former was anni- 
liilated by Alexander’s conquest of "J'yrc, and the empire of the latter was 
overturned by the Roman arms. 

Leav ing, then, the obscure and pompous accounts of die Phenician and 
Carthaginian voyages to the curiosity and conjectures of antiquaries, history 
must rest satisfied with relating the progress of navigation and disco\ery 
among the Greeks and Romans, v\hich, though less splendid, is better as- 
certained. It is evident that the Phcriicians, who instructed the Gmeks in 
many other useful sciences and aits, did not communicate to them that ex- 
tensive knowledge of navigation which they themselves possessed ; nor did 
the Romans imbibe that commercial s}>irit and ardour for discovery which 
distinguished their rivals the Carthaginians. Though Greece be almost 
encompassed by the sea, which formed many si)acious bays and commo- 
dious harbours ; though it be surrounded by a great number of fertile islands, 
yet, notwithstanding such a favourable situation, which scemetl to invite 
that ingenious people to apply theniselv(*s to navigation, it wms Jong before 
this art attained any degree of {lerfeclion among them. Their early voy- 
ages, ^ne object of which was piracy rather than commerce, were so incon- 
siderable that the expedition of the Aigonauls from the coast of Thessaly 
to the Euxine Sea, appeared such an amazing effort of skill and courage, 
as entitled the conductors of it to be ranked among the demigods, and ex- 
alted the vessel in which they sailed to a place among the heavenly con- 
stellations, Even at a later period, when the Greeks engaged in the mmous 
enterprise against Troy, their knowledge in naval affairs seems not to have 
been much improved. According to the account of Homer, the only poet 

• Herodot. hb. iv. c. 42. t Nat. Hist. lib. U c. 67. t Strab. Geogr. Uh. iii. p. 265, Ub.xvUL 
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fo whom historj^ ventures to appeal, and who, by his scnipuloiis accuracy 
in describing- the manners and arts of early ages, merits this distinction, the 
science of navigation at that time had hardly advanced beyond its nulest 
state. The Greeks in the heroic age seem to have been unacquainted with 
the use of iron, the most serviceable of all the metals, without which no 
considerable progress was ever made in the mechanical arts. Their ves- 
sels were of inconsiderable burden^ and mostly without decks. They had 
only one mast, which was erected or taken down at pleasui’e. They were 
strangers to the use of anchoi’s. All their operations in sailing were clumsy 
and unskilful. They turned their observations towards stars, which w^ere 
improper for regulating their course, and their mode of observing them was 
inaccurate and fallacious. When they had finished a voyage they drew 
their paltry barks aslioi'e, as savage^ do their canoes, and these remained on 
dry land until the season of returning to sea approached. It is not then in 
the early heroic ages of Greece that we can expect to observe the science 
of navigation, and the spirit of discovery, making any considerable progress. 
During thrit period of disorder and ignoraiYce, a thousand causes concurred 
in restraining curiosity and enterprise within very narrow bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to a state of greater civilization 
and refinement. Government, in its most liberal and perfect form, began to 
be established in their diiTerent communities ; equal law^s and regular po- 
lice were gradually introduced; the sciences and aits which are useful or 
ornamental in life were canied to a high pitch of improvement ; and seve- 
ral of the Grecian commonwealths applied to commeice with such ardour 
and success, that they were considered, in the ancient woild, as maritime 
powers of the first rank. Even then, however, the naval victories of the 
Greeks must be ascribed rather to the native spirit of the people, and to 
that courage which the enjoyment of liberty inspires, than to any extraordi- 
nary progiess in the scienVe of navigation. In the l^er&ian war, those ex- 
ploits, which the genius of the Gi(*elv hisloiions has rendered so famous, were 
performed by lleets compOMMl chiefly (if small vessels without decks 
the crews of which rushed forward with iinp(‘tuoub valour, but little art, to 
board those of the enemy. ^ In the war of Peloixmncsus, their shipb seem 
still to have been of inconsiderable burdcai and force. The extent of their 
trade, how highly soever it may have been estimated in ancient tunes, "was 
in proportion to this low’ condition of their marine. The maritime states 
of Greece hardly cairied on any commerce beyond the limits of the Medi- 
terranean sea. Their chief iuiercour''e wa's wdtli the coloni(*s of their country- 
men planted in the Lesser Aria, in Italy, and Sicily. They sometime^ vi- 
sited the ports of Lgypt, of tht' &u\itlKrn piovinces of Gaul, and of Thrace ; 
or, ];as^ing through the Helk‘>p()nt, tiny ljad('d with tlie countries situated 
around the Euxinc S('n. Ama/in'» insUmces occur of their ignor.uice, e\en 
of those countries which lay within the iianow prcciia ts to which their 
navigation was confined. AVlien the Greeks had assemble(l their combined 
fleet against Xerxes at Egina, they thought it unadvisabie to sail to Samos, 
because they lielieved the distance between that island and Egina to be as 
great as the distance between Egina and the Pinal’s of Ibncules.t They 
were cither utterly unacquainted with all the parts of the globe beyond the 
I^Iediterranean sea, or what knqv\dt‘dge tliey Iiad of them was founded on 
conjecture, or derived from the information of a few persons whom curiosity 
and the love of science had prompted to travel by land into the Upper 
Asia, or 1^ sea into Egypt, the ancient scats of w’i^dom and arts. After all 
that the Greeks learned from tliem, they appear to have been ignorant of 
the most important facts on which an accurate and scientific knowledge of 
the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into the East considerably en- 
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lat^od the sphere of naviplion and of gecy?raphical knowlecke among the 
Greeks, That extraordinary man, notwithstanding the violent passions 
which incited him at some times to the wildest actions and the most extra- 
vagant enteri^riscs, possessed talents which fitted him, not only to conquer, 
hut to govern the world. lie was capable of framing those hold and ori- 
ginal schemes of policy, which gave a new form to human, affairs. The 
reroluthn in commerce, brought afiout by the force of his genius, is hardly 
inferior to that revolution in empire occasioned by the success of his arms. 
It is probable that the opposition and efforts of the republic of Tyre, which 
checked him so long in the career of his victories, gave Alexander an op- 
portunity of observing the vast resources of a maritime power, and convey- 
ed to him some idea of the immense wealth which the Tyrians derived 
from their commerce, especially that with the East Indies. As soon as be 
had accomplished the destruction of Tyre, and reduced Egypt to sul section, 
lie formed the plan of rendering the empire which he proposed to establish, 
tlu' centre of commerce as well as the seat of dominion. With this view 
he founded a great cit}% which he honoured with his own name, near one 
of the mouths of the river Nile, that by the Mediterranean sea, and the 
nei^hliourliood of the Arabian Gulf, it might command the trade lioth of the 
East and VV'est.’^ This situation was chosen witli such discernment, that 
Alexandria soon became the chief commercial city in the world. Not only 
during tlie subsistence of the Grecian empire in Egypt and in the East, but 
amidht all the successive revolutions in those countries from the time of the 
Plolcmii's to the discovery of the navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, 
roinmerc(s particulady that of the East Indies, continued to flow in the 
chaimcl which the sagacity and foresight of Alexander had marked out 
for it. 

His ambition was not satisfied with having opened to the Greeks a com- 
munication ■with India by sea ; he aspired to the sovereignty of those regions 
which funiished the rest of marikind with so many precious commodities, 
and conducted his army thitlK^r hy land. Enterprising, liowever, as he was, 
he may be said rather to have viewed than to ha\e conquered that country. 
He did not, in his progress towards the East, advance beyond the banks of 
the rivers that fdl into the Indus, which is now the western boundary of the 
vast continent of India. Amidst the -wild exploits which distinguish this 
part of bis history, he jnirsued measures that mark the superioiity of his ge- 
nius as well as the extent of his -views. He had penetrated as far into India 
as to confirm his opinion of its commercial importance, and to perceive that 
immense wealth might be derived from intercourse with a country^ -vvheie 
the arts ot elegance, having been more early cultivated, were arrived at 
greater perfection than in any oilier part of the earth.t Full of this idea, he 
r<>soIved to examine the cours(' of navigation fi\)m the mouth of the Indus 
to the bottom of the Persian Gulf ; and, if it should be found practicable, to 
establish a regular communication between them. In order to eflect this, 
he proposed to remove the cataracts, -with which tlie jealousy of the Per- 
sians, and tlieir aversion to correspondence with foreigners, had obstructed 
the entrance into the Euphrates to carry the cciinmoditics of the East up 
that* river, and the Tigris, wdiich unites with it, into the inferior parts of his 
Asiatic dominions ; while, by the way of the Arabian Gulf ana the river 
Nile, they might be conveyed to Alexandria, and distributed to the rest of 
the world. Ncarchus, an officer of eminent abilities, w^as intiusted with the 
command of the fleet fitted out for this expedition. He performed this 
voyage, which was deemed an enterprise so arduous and important, that 
Alexander reckoned it one of the most exti-aordinary events which distin- 
guished his reign. Inconsiderable as it may now appear, it "was at that 

• Strab. Geogr. lib. xvil. p 1143. 1149. t Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1036. Q. Curtlui, lib. xvlil 
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time an undertaking of no little merit and "difficult^;. In the prosecution of 
it, stiikiuff instances occur of the small progress wliicli the Greeks had made 
m naval Knowledge.[4] Having never sailed beyond the bounds of the 
Mediterranean, w^here tne ebb and flow of the sea are hardly perceptible, 
when they first observed this phenomenon at the mouth of tlic Indus, it ap- 

E eared to th^m a prodigy, by which the gods testified the displeasure of 
eaven against their enterprise .[5] During their whole course, they seem 
never to have lost sight of land, but followed the bearings of the coast so 
servilely, that they could not avail themselves of those periodical winds 
which facilitate navigation In the Indian ocean. Accordingly they spent 
no less than ten months in performing tliis voyage,’^ which, trom the mouth 
of the Indus to that of the Persian Gulf, docs not exceed twenty degrees. 
It is probable, that amidst the com ulsions and frequent revolutions m the 
East, occasioned by the contests among the successors of Alexander, tlie 
navigation to India by the course which Nearchus had opened was discon- 
tinued. The Indian trade carried on at Alexandria, not only subsisted, but 
was so much extended, under the Grecian inonarclis of Egypt, that it proved 
a great source of the wealth which distinguished their kingdom. 

The progress which the Romans made in navigation and discovery, was 
still more inconsiderable than that of the Greeks. I'he g(‘nius of the Ro- 
man people, their military education, and the spirit of their laNvs, concurred 
in estranging them from commerce and naval afiairs. It 'was the necessity 
of opposing a formidable rival, not tlie desire of extending trade, 'v\hich 
first prompted them to aim at maritime power. Though they soon per- 
ceived, that in order to acquire the universal dominion after which they as- 
pired, it was necessary to render themseh^cs masters of the sc'a, they still 
considered the naval service as a subordinate station, and reserved for it 
such citizens as were not of a rank to be admitted into the legions.j In 
the histoiy of the Roman republic, hardly one event occurs, that marks 
attention to navigation any further than it wns instrumental towards conquest. 
When the Roman valour and discipline had subdued all the maritime states 
known in the ancient world ; v^dien Caitha^e, Greece, and Egy})t had sub- 
mitted to their power, the Romans did not imbibe the commercial spirit of 
the conquered nations. Among that people of soldiers, to have n])plied to 
trade would have been deemed a degradation to a Roman citizen. They 
abandoned the mechanical arts, commerce, and navigation, to slaves, to 
freedmen, to provincials, and to citizens of the lowest class. ^Eveii after the 
subversion of liberty, when the severity and haughtiness of ancient manners 
began to abate, commerce did not rise into nigh estimation among the 
Romans. The trade of Greece, P-gj pt, and the otlier conquered countiies, 
continued to be carried on in its usual cliannels, aftei they were reduced 
into the form of Roman provinces. As Rome w as the capital of the wf)rld, 
and the seat of government, all the wealth and \nluable jiroductions of the 
provinces flowed naturally thither. The Romans, satisfied with this, ^eem 
to have sufiered commerce to remain almost entirely in the hands of the 
natives of the respective countries. Tlie extent, however, of the Roman 
power, which reached over the greatest part of the known world, the vigi- 
lant inspection of tlie Roman magistrates, and the spirit of the Roman 
government, no Jess intelligent than active, gave such additional security to 
commerce as animated it with new vigour. The union among nations was 
never so entire, nor the intercourse so perfect, as within the bounds of this 
vast empire. Commerce, under the Roman dominion, was not obstructed 
by the jealousy of rival states, interrupted by frequent hostilities, or limited 
by partial restrictions. One supei intending power moved and regulated 
406 industiy of mankind, and enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt its inJfluence, and improved under it. As soon as the 
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Romans acquired a taste for the luxuries of the East, the trade with India 
tlirough Egypt was pushed with new vigour, and carried on to greater 
extent. By trequentujg the Indian continent, navigators became acquainted 
with the periodical course of the winds, which, iti tlie ocean that separates ' 
Africa from India, blow with little variation during one half of the year from ' 
the east, and.during the otlier half blow with equal steadiness from the west. 
Encouraged by observing this, the pilots who sailed from Egypt to India 
abandoned their ancient slow and dangerous coui’se along the coiirst, and, as 
soon as the western monsoon set 'in, took their departure from Ocelis, at the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and stretched boldly across the ocean.'^ The uni- 
form direction of the wind, supplying the place of the compass, and rendering 
the guidance of the stars less necessary, conducted them to the port of Musi- 
ris, on the western shore of the Indian continent. There tliey took on hoard 
their cargo, and, returning with the eastern monsoon, finished their voyage 
to the Arabian Gulf witliin the year. This part of India, now known by 
the name of the Malabar const, seems to have been the utmost limit of 
ancient navigation in that qnailcr of the globe. What imperfect knowledge 
the ancients had of the immense countries which stretch beyond this towards 
the East, they received from a few adventurers who had visited them by 
land. Such excursions were neitluT frequent nor extensive, and it is proba- 
ble that, while the Roman intercourse with India subsisted, no traveller 
ever penet rated further than to the banks of the G anges.l The fleets from 

Egypt which traded at Musiris were loailed it is true, with the spices and 
other rich commodities of the continent and islands of the further India ; but 
these were brought to that port, which became the staple of the commerce 
betwt'en the cast and west, by the Indians themselves in canoes hollowed 
oii( of one tree.]; The Egyptian and Roman merchants satisfied witli 
acqiiiiing those commodities in tin's manner, did not think it necessary to 
explore unknown seas, and venlurc upon a dangerous navigation, in quest ot 
the count l ies which produced them. But thougli the discoveries of the Romans 
in India were so limited, their commerce there was such as will appear 
considerable, even to tlie piesent age, in w'hich the Indian trade has been 
ext(‘nded fir b(‘yond the practice or conception of any preceding period. 
We are iiiforiiuai by one author of ciedit,§ that the commerce with India 
drained llui Roman empire eveiy year of more than four hundred thousand 
pounds ; and by auotlior, (hat one hundred and twenty ships sailed annually 
li’oin the Aiahiay Gulf to that countryJI 

The discovery of this new method of sailing to India, is llie most con- 
siderable improvement in navigation made during the continuance of the" 
Roman power. But in ancient times, the knowledge of remote countries 
war? ac(}uiH‘d more fr(*quently by laml than by sea ;[?] and the Romans*, from 
th(*ir pt'culiar disinclination to naval att’aii's, may he ^aid to have neglected 
totally lli(i latter, though a more easy aiid e\i)C‘ditious method of discovery. 
Tile progress, however, of their victorioii'* armies through a considerable 
portion of luirope, A.sia, and Africa, contributed greatly to extend discoveiy 
liy land, and gradually openeui the navigation of new and unknown seas. 
Pievious to the Roman conquests, the civilized nations of antiquity had 
little communication with those countries in Europe which now form its 
most opuler.t and powerful kingdoms. The interior pails of Spain and 
Gaul were imperfectly known. Britain, separated from the rest of the 
world, hail never been visited, except by its neighbours tiie Gauls, and by a 
few Cartliagiiiian merchants. The name of Germany had scarcely been 
beaid of. Tnlo all these countries llie arms of the Romans penetrated. 
They entirely subdued Spain and Gaul ; they conquered the greatest and 
most fertile part of Britain ; they advanced into Germany, as kir as the 

" plitj. Nat. Hist. IU>, vi. c. 2:i, t Buab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1006—1010. J Plin. Nat. Hist 
lit', v'l. 5u. vj> Ibid. 11 fcJlrab. Geugi. hb. U. p. 1T9. 
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banks of the river Elbe. 'In Africa, they acquirful a con.^itlerable khow- 
l^dge of the provinces, which fttretched along; the Wediteiranoan Sc'>, (joj i 
Egypt westward to the Straits of Gados. In Asia, they nut only snl)j( cU 1 
''‘to their power most of the pnninces which composed the rcisiaii cJiid 
the Macedonian empiies, but after their ^Jctories over Mithridalcs and 
Tigrants, they seem to have jnade amoie accurate survey of the countiic'S 
contiguous to the Euxine and Caspian seas, and to have carried on a nuae 
extensive trade than that of the Greeks with the opulent and commercial 
nations then seated round the Euxine sea. 

From this succinct survey of discovery and navigation, which I hav 2 
traced irorii the earliest dawm of historical knowledge, to the full esta 
blishment of the Roman dominion, the pi ogress of both appears to 
have been wonderfully slow. It seems neither adequate to what we 
might have expected from the actisity and ent(‘ipiise of the huimii mind, 
nor to what might have been performed by the power of the great empiies 
which successively governed the world. If we reject accounts that are 
fabulous and obscure ; if w^e adhere steadily to tlie light and information 
of authentic liistoiy, without sul)sjituting in its place the ronjecluics of 
fancy or the dreams of etymologists, we must conclude, that the knowledge 
which the ancients had ncquiit*d c>f the habitable glolie was cxtrem(‘ly 
confined. In Europe, the extensive piovinces in the eastern pari of Ger- 
many were little known to them. They wme almost totally unacquaint(‘d 
with the vast countries which are now sulject to the kings ol Dc'nmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, Poland, and the Ku'^si^ui cinpiie. The rnoic barien 
regions tliat stretch within the aictir ciiclc, weie quite unexplored. In 
Africa, tlieir researches did not extend far beyond the provinces which 
border on the Mediterranean, and those situated on the western shore of 
the Arabian Gulf. In Asia, they w ere unacquainted, as I foniK'ily o})serv ed, 
with all the foitile and opulent countries bejond the (langcs, which fuinbh 
the most v^*lluable commodities that in modem times have l)een lh(‘ great 
object of the European commeice with India ; nor do they seem to liave 
ever penetrated into those immense regions oc( upied })y the vvandf^ing 
jibes, which they called by the general name of Sarmalians or Scythians, 
and which are now posscssc'dby ''J’artars of vaiicnis denominations, and by 
the Asiatic suljects of Russia. 

But there is one opinion, that universally prevailed among the ancK'nts. 
which conveys a more striking idea of the small ])i ogress, they had made 
in the knowledge of the habitabh* globe than can be derived fiom any 
detail of their discoveries. 'They supi)os<^d the earth to be divided into 
five regions, which they distinguished by the name of Zones. Two of 
these, wliich were nearest the pok's, they It imed Frigid zones, and believed 
that the extreme cold vvhicli reigned perpetually there rendcTed them unin- 
habitable. Another, seated under (he line, and extending on either side 
towards the tropics, tliey called the Toirid zone, and imagined it to be so 
burned up with unremitting heat, as to be equally destitute of inhabitants. 
On the two other zones, wich occupied the remainder of the earth, they 
bestowed the appellation of Temperate, and taught that tliesc, being the 
only regions in which life could subsist, were allotted to man (or liis habita- 
tion. This wild opinion was not a conceit of the uninformed vulgar, or a 
fanciful fiction of the poets, but a system adoi)ted by the most enlightened 
philosophers, the most accurate historians and geographers in Gieece and 
Home. According to this theojy, a vast portion of the habitable earth was 
pronounced to be unfit for sustaining the human species. Those fertile and 
populous regions within the torrid zone, vvliich are now known not only to 
yield their own inhabitants the necessaries and comforts of life with most 
luxuriant profusion, but to communicate their superfluous stores to the rest of 
the world, were supposed to be the mansion of perpetuaJ sterility and 
desolation. As all tne parts of the globe with which the ancients were 
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ocquninted lay witliiri tlio nnrtlicrn temperate zone, their opinion that the 
other temfuuate zone was filled witli inhabitants, was Ibunded on reasoning^ 
anti conjecture, not on discover}. They even believed that, by the intole- 
rable heat of the torrid zone such an insuperalile harrier was placed 
}j(‘twecn the two temiierate legions of the earth as would prevent for ever 
any intercourse between their respective inhabitants. Thus, tins extrava- 
gant theoiy not only proves that the ancients were unacquainted with the 
true state of the globe, but it tended to render their ignorance perpetual, by 
repr(>senting all attempts towards opening a communication with the remote 
regions of the earth, as utterly impracticable. [8] 

But, however imperfect of inaccurate the geographical knowledge which 
he Greeks and Romans had acquired may appear, in respect of the 
present improved state of that science, their progress in discovery will seem 
considerable, and the extent to which they carried navigation and commerce 
must be reckoned great, when compared with the ignorance of early times. 
As Jong as the Roman Empire retained such vigour as to preserve its authority 
over the conquered nations, and to keep them united, it was an object ot 
public policy, as well as of private curiosity, to examine and describe the 
countries which composed thit; great body. Even when the other sciences 
• began to decline, geography, enriched with new observations, and receiving 
some accession from the experience of every age, and the reports of cvciy 
traveller, continued to improve. It attained to the highest point of perfec- 
tion and accuracy to which it ever arrived in the "ancient world, by the 
industry and genius of Ptolemy the philosoplier. He flourished in the 
second ccntuiy of the Christian sera, and published a description of tlie ter- 
restrial glob(‘, more ample and exact than that of any of his predecessors. ' 

But, soon after, violent convulsions began to shake the Roman state ; the 
fatal ambition or caprice of Constantine, by changing the seat of govern- 
inent, divided and weakened its force ; the barbarous nations, which Pro- 
\idencc jireparcd as instruments to overturn the mighty fabric of the 
l^oman power, began to assemble and to muster their armies on its frontier : 
the empire tottered to its fall. During this decline and old age of the 
Roman state, it was impossible that the sciences should go on improving. 
The efforts of genius were, al that period, as languid and leehle as those of 
government. IToni the time of Ptolemy, no considerable addition seems to 
nave been made to geographical knowledge, nor did any important rcvo- 
lutiori happen in trade, exce]iting that Constantinople, by its advantageous 
situation, tind the encouragement of the eastern emperors, became a com- 
mercial city of the first note. 

At length, the clouds which had been so long gathering round llie Roman 
cin})ire Imrst into a stoim. Barbarous nations rushed in fiom several quar- 
ters with iripsistililo impetuosity, and in the general wreck, occasioned by 
the inundation which o\ erwhelmed Europe tlie arts, sciences, inventions, 
and discoveries of the Romans perished in a great measure, and disap- 
Iieared.’^ All the various tribes which settled in the diflerent provinces of 
the Roman empire were uncivilized, strangers to letters, destitute of arts, 
unacquainted with rt'gular government, subordination, or laws. The man- 
ners and institutions of some of them were so rude as to be hardly compati- 
ble with a state of social union. Europe, when occupied by such inhabit- 
ants, may he said to have returned to a second infancy, and bad to begin 
anew its career in improvement, science, and civility. The first effect of 
the settlement of those barbarous invaders was to dissolve the union bv which 
the Roman power had cemented mankind together. Th^ parcelled out 
Europe into many small and independent states, differing fi’oin each othet 
in language and customs. No intercourse subsisted between the members 
of those divided and hostile communities^. Accustomed to a sin^ple mode 
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of life, and averse to industry , they had few wants to supply, and few super- 
fluities to dispose of. The names of stranger and enemy became once 
more words of the same import. Customs evciy where prevailed, and 
' even laws were established, which rendered it disagreeable and dangerous 
to visit any foreign county.* Cities, in which alone an extensive commerce 
can be earned on, were iew, inconsiderable, and destitute of those immuni- 
ties which produce security or excite enterprise. The sciences, on which 
geography and navigation are founded, were little cultivated. The accounts 
of ancient improvements and discoveries, contained in the Greek and 
Roman authors, were neglected or misunderstood. The knowledge of 
remote regions was lost, their situation, their commodities, and almost their 
names, were unknown. 

One circumstance prevented commercial intercourse with distant nations 
from casing altogether. Constantinople, though often threatened by the 
fierce invaders who spread desolation over the rest of Em ope, was so for- 
tunate as to escape their destructive rage. In that city the knowlerlge of 
ancient arts and discoveries was preseived ; a taste for splendour ana ele- 
gance subsisted ; the productions and luxuries of loreign countries were in 
request ; and commerce continued to flourish there wdien it was almost 
extinct in every other part of Europe. The citizens of Constantinople did* 
not confine their trade to the islands of the Archipelago, or to tlie adjacent 
coasts of Asia ; they took a wider range, and, following the couise which 
the ancients had marked out, importedlbe commodities of the East Indies 
from Alexandria. When Egypt was torn fiom the Roman empire by the 
Arabians, the industry of the Greeks discovered a new channel by which 
•the productions of India might be conveyed to Constantinople. They were 
carried up the Indus as far as that great river is navigable ; thence they 
were transported by land to the banks of tlie river Oxus, and proceeded 
down its stream to the Caspian ^ea. Tliere they entered the Volga, and, 
piling up it, were carried by land to the Tanais, wdiich conducted them 
into the Euxine sea, where vessels from Constantinople waited their arriv al.f 
This extraordinaiy and tedious mode of conveyance merits attention, not 
only as a proof of the violent passion which tlie inhabitants of Constantinople 
had conceived for the luxuries of the East, and as a specimen of the ardour 
and ingenuity with vyhich they carried on commerce ; but because it 
demonstrates that, during the igmirance which reigned in the rest of Europe, 
an extensive knowledge of remote countries was still preserved in the capi- 
tal of the Greek empire. 

At the^ same lime a gleam of light and knowledge broke in upon tlie 
East. The Arabians hav ing contracted some relish for the sciences of the 

E eople whose empire they had contributed to overturn, translated tlie 
ooks of several of the Greek philosophers into their own language. One 
of the first was that valuable work of Ptolemy which I have already men- 
tioned. 'i’he study of geography became, of consecjucnce, an early object of 
attention to the Arabians. But that acute and ingenious people cultivated 
chiefly the speculative and scientific parts of geography. In order to ascer- 
tain the figure and dimensions of the terrestrial globe, they applied the 
principles of geometry, they bad recourse to astronomical observations, they 
employed experiments and operations, which Europe in more enliglitened 
lanes has been proud to adopt and to imitate. At that period, kiwever, 
file fame of the improvements made by the Arabians did not reach Europe. 

1 he knowledge of their discoveries was reserved for ages capable of com- 
prehending and of perfecting them. 

By degrees the calamities and desolation brought upon the western pro- 
viiyes of the Roman empire by its barbaious conquerors were forgotten, 
and m some measure repaired. The rude tribes whicli settled there 
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acqm’rinj? insonsibly Fomo idoa of regular government, and some relish for 
the functions and comforts of civil life, Europe began to awake from its 
torpid and inactive state. The first symptoms of revival were discerned 
in Italy. The northern tribes which took possession of this countiy, made 
prepress in im^ovement with greater rapidly than the people settled in 
other parts of Europe. Various causes, whicn it is not the object of this 
work to enumerate or explain, concurred in restoring liberty and independ- 
ence to the cities of Italy.* The acquisition of these roused industry, ana 

f ave motion and vigour to all the active powers of the human mind. 

'oreign commerce revived, navigation was attended to and improved. 
Constantinople became the chief mart to which the Italians resorted. There 
they not only met with a favourable reception, but obtained such mercan 
tile privileges as enabled them to cany^ on trade with great advantage. 
They were supplied both with the precious commodities of the East, and 
with many curious manufactures, the product of ancient arts and ingenuity 
which still subsisted among the Greeks. As the labour and expense of con 
vcying the productions of India to Constantinople by that Jong and indirect 
course which I have described, rendered thena extremely rare, and of an 
exorbitant price, the industry of the Italians discovered other methods of 
procuring them in greater abundance and at an easier rate. They some- 
times purchased them in Aleppo, Tripoli, and other ports on the coast of 
Syria, to which they were brought by a route not unknown to the ancients 
I'h^ were conveyed from India by sea up the Persian Gulf, and, ascending 
the Euphrates ana Tigris as far as Bagdat, were carried by land across the 
desert of Palmyra, and from thence to the towns on the Mediterranean. 
But, from the length of the jopmey, and the dangers to which tlie caravans 
W’ere exposed, this proved always a tedious and often a precarious mode of 
conveyance. At length the Soldans of Egypt, having revived the commerce 
with India in its ancient channel, by the Arabian Gulf, tlie Italian merchants, 
notwithstanding the violent antipathy to each other with wliich Christians 
and the followers of Mahomet were then possessed, repaired foAIexandna,and 
enduring, from the love of gain, the insolence and exactions of the Mahometans, 
established a lucrative trade in that port. From that period the comnier 
cial spirit of Italy became active and enteqirising. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
rose trorn inconsiderable towns to be jiopulous and wealthy cities. Their 
naval power increased ; their vessels frequented not only all the ports In the 
Mediterranean, but venturing sometimes Iwond the Straits-, \isited the 
maritime towns of Spain, France, the Low Countries, and England ; and, 
by distributing their commodities over Europe, began to communicate to its 
various nations some taste for the valuable productions of the East, as well 
as some ideas of manufactures and arts, which were then unknown beyond 
the precincts of Italy. 

While the cities of Italy were thus advancing in their career of improve- 
ment, an event happened, the most extniordinary. perhaps, in the histoiT of 
mankind, which, instead of retarding the commercial progress of the Ttalfans, 
rendered it more rapid. The martial spirit of the Eiinpeans, heightened 
and inflamed by religious zeal, prompted them to attempt the deliveraiice 
of the Holy Land from the dominion of Infidels. Vast armies, composefl of 
all the nations in Europe, marched towards Asia upon this wild enterprise. 
The Genoese, the Pisans, and Venetians, furnished the fransports winch 
carried them thither. They supplied them with provisions and milit-ry 
stores. Besides the immense suras which they received on this account, 
they obtained commercial privileges and establishments of great conse- 
quence in the settlements which the Crusadeis made in Palestine, and in 
other provinces of Asia. F rom those sources prodigious wealth flowed into 
the cities which I have mentioned. This was accompanied with a prop(»> 
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tional increase of power; and, by the end of the Holy War, Venice in 
particular became a great maritime state, possessing an extensive commerce 
and ample territories.* Italy was not the only country in which the Cru- 
sades contributed to revive and diffuse such a spirit as prepared Europe for 
future discoveries. By their expeditions into Asia, the other European 
nations became well acquainted with remote regions, which formerly they 
knew only by name, or by the reports of ignorant and credulous pilgrims. 
They had an opportunity of observing the manners, the arts, and the accommo- 
dations of people more polished than themselves. This intercourse between 
the East and West subsisted almost two centuries. The adventurers who 
returned from Asia communicated to their countiymen the ideas Tyhich they 
had acquired, and the habits of life they had contracted by visiting moie 
refined nations. The Europeans began to be sensible of wants with which 
they were formerly unacquainted : new desires were excited ; and such a 
taste for the commodities and arts of other countries gjradually spread among 
them, that they not only encouraged the resort of foreigners to their harbours, 
but began to perceive the advantage and necessity of applying to commerce 
themseives.t 

This communication, which was opened between Europe and the western 
provinces of Asia, encouraged several persons to advance far beyond the 
countries in which the Crusaders carried on their operations, and to travel by 
land into the more remote and opulent regions of the East. The wild fanati- 
cism, which seems at that period to have mingled in all the sclienies of 
individuals, no less than in all the counsels of nations, first incited men to 
enter upon those long and dangerous pere^inations. They were afterwards 
undertaken from prospects of commercial advantage, or from motives of 
mere curiosity. Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarie, 
possessed with a superstitious veneration for the law of AIoscs, and solicjUius 
to visit his countrymen in the East, whom he hoped to find in such a state 
of power and opulence as might redound to the honour of his sect, set out 
from Spain, in the year 1160, and, travelling by land to Constantinople, pro- 
ceeded through the countries to the north of the Euxinc and Caspian seas, 
as far ns Cliinese Tartaiy. From thence he took his route towards tlie 
south, and after traversing various provinces of the further India, lie em- 
barked on the Indian Ocean, visited several of its islands, and returned at 
the end of thirteen years, by the way of Egypt, to Furope, with much 
information concerning a large district of the globe altogether unknown .d 
that lime to the western world. J The zeal of the head of the Chiistian 
church co-operated with the superstition of Benjamin the Jew in discovering 
the interior and remote provinces of Asia. All Christendom having been 
alarmed with the accounts of the rapid progress of the Tartar arms under 
Zengis Khan [l246j, Innocent IV., who entertained most exalted ideas 
concerning the plenitude of his own power, and the submission due to his 
injunctions, sent Father John de Plano Carpini, at the head of a mission of 
Franciscan monks, and Father Ascolino, at the head of another of Domini- 
cans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the grandson of Zengis, who was then at the 
head of the Tartar empire, to embrace the Chrislian faith, and to desist 
from desolating the cartn by his arms. The haughty descendant of the 
greatest conqueror Asia had ever beheld, astonished at this strange mandate 
from an Italian priest, whose name and jurisdiction were alike unknown to 
him, received it with the contempt which it merited, though he dismissed 
the mendicants who delivered it with impunity. But, as they had pene- 
trated into the country by different routes, and followed for some time the 
Tartar camps, which were always in motion, they had opportunity of visit- 
ing a great part of Asia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way of Poland 
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nnd Russia, travell^ through its northern provinces as far as the extremities 
of Thibet. Ascolino, 'who seems to have landed somewhere in Syria, 
advanced through its southern provinces Into the interior parts of Persia."^ 

Not long after [1263], St. Louis of Fnmce contributed further towards 
extending the knomedge which the Europeans had begun to acquire of those 
distant regions. Some designing impostor, who took advantage of the 
slcmder acquaintance of Christendom with the state and character of the Asiatic • 
nations, having informed him that a powerful Khan of the Tartars had 
einbraced the Christian faith, the monarch listened to the tale with pious 
credulity, and instantly resolved to send ambassadors to this illustrious 
convert, with a view of enticing him to attack their common enemy the 
Saracens in one quarter, while he fell upon them in another. As monks 
were the only persons in that age who possessed such a degree of know- 
ledge as qualified them for a service of this kind, he employed in it 
Patlier Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by Father William de 
Ruhruquis, a Franciscan. With respect to the progress of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of the latter has been published 
He was admitted into the presence of Mangu, the third Khan in succession 
from Zengis, and made a circuit through the interior parts of Asia, more 
extensive than that of any European who had hitherto explored them. t 
To those traveller^ whom religious zeal sent forth to visit Asia, succeeded 
others who venturc*d into remote countries from the prospect of commercial 
advantage, or from motives of mere curiosity. The first and most eminent 
of these was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family. Having engaged 
early in trade [12G5], according to the custom of his country, his aspiring 
mind wished for a spliere of activity more extensive than was afibrdea to it 
by the established traffic carried on in those ports of Europe and Asia which 
t!ie Venetians frequented. This prompted him to travel into unknown 
countric's, in expectation of opening a commercial intercourse with them 
moie suited to the sanguine itleas and hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried some European commodities to the court 
of tlie great Khan of the Tartars, and had disposed of them to advantage, 
he r(‘sorted Ihither. Under the protection of Kublay Khan, the most 
powerful of all the successors of Zengis, he continued his mercantile pere- 
grinations in Asia upwards of twenty-six years ; and during that lime ad- 
vanced towards the east, far beyond the utmost boundaries to which any 
Imropean trav'eller had ever proceeded. Instead of following the course 
of Uarpini and Rubruqui^ along the v’ast unpeopled plains t)f Tartaiy. he 
passed through the chief trading cities in the more cultivated parts of Asia, 
and penetrated to CamhaJu, or Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of 
Cathay, or China, subject at that time to the successois of Zengis. He 
made more than one voyage on the Indian ocean; he traded in "many of 
the islands from which Euiope had long received spiceries and other com- 
modities which it held in high estimation, though unacquainted with the 
particular countries to w^hich it was indebted for those precious productions : 
and he obtained information concerning several countries which he did not 
visit in person, particularly the islana Zipangri, probably the same now 
know n by the name of Japan.]; On his return, he astonished his contempo- 
raries with his descriptions ol vast^ regions whose names had never been 
heard of in Europe, and w ith such pompous accounts of their feitility, their 
populousness, their opulence, the variety of their manufac lures, and the 
i.xtiuil of their trade, as rose far above the conception of an uninformed age 
About half a century after Marco Polo [l.>22l, Sir John Mandeville, an 
I Ifigli^hu an, encouraged by his example, visited most of the countries in 
Ea^t vviiidi he had described, and, like liim, published an account of 
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them.* The narrations of those early travellers abound with many wild 
Incoherent tales, concerning giants, enchanters, and monsters. But they 
were not from that circumstance less acceptable to an imorant age, which 
delighted in what was marvellous. The wonders which they told, mostly 
on hearsay, filled the multitude with admiration. The facts which they 
related from their own obsen’ation attracted the attention of the more dis 
^ ceming. The former, which may be considered as the popular traditions 
and fables of the countries through which they had passed, were gradually 
disregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge. The latter, however 
incredible some of them may have appeared in their own time, have been 
confirmed by the observations of modern travellers. By means of both, 
however, the curiosity of mankind was excited with respect to the remote 
parts of the earth ; their ideas were enlarged ; and they were not only 
insensibly disposed to attempt new discovenes, but received such informa- 
tion as directed to that particular course in which these were afterwards 
carried on. 

While this spirit was gradually forming in Europe, a fortunate discovery 
was made, which contributed more than all the efforts and ingenuity oi 
preceding ages to improve and to extend navigation. That wonderful pro- 
perty of the magnet, by Avhicli it communicates such virtue to a needle 
or slender rod of iron as to point towards the poles of the earth, was 
observed. The use which miglit be made of this in directing na\igation 
was immediately perceived. That valuable, but now familiar instrument, 
the mariner^ s compass, was constructed. W^hen by means of it navigators 
found that, at all seasons and in every place, they could discovei the north 
and south with so much ease and accuracy, it became no longer necessary 
to depend merely on the light of the stars and the observation of the sea- 
coast. They gradually abandoned their ancient timid and lingc'iing couise 
along the shoie, ventured boldly into the ocean, and, relying on this new 
guide, could steer in tljc darkest night, and under the most cloudy sky, 
with a security and precision hitherto unknowm. 'Idle coinjiass may be 
said to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, and to have put him 
in full possession of the earth by enabling him to visit cveiy pait of it. 
Flavio Gioia,a citizen of Amalfi, a town of considerable trade in the king- 
dom of Naples, v^as the author of this great discoveiy, about tlie y(‘ar one 
thousand three hundred and two. It hath been often the fate of those illus- 
trious benefactors of mankind v\bo have enriched science and improved 
the arts Iw their inventicyns, to derive more rei:>ulation than benefit from the 
happy efforts of their genius. But the lot of Gioia has been still more 
cruel; thiough the inattention or ignorar^ce of conlcmporaiy histoiians, he 
has been detrauded even of the fame to v\liich he had such a just title. 
We receive from them no information with respect to his profes'^ion, bis 
character, the precise time when he made this important discoveiy, or the 
accidents and inquiries which led to it. The knowledge of this event, 
though productive of greater effects than any recorded in the annals of the 
human race, is transmitted to us without any of those circumstances which 
can gratify the curiosity that it naturally awakens.t But though the use 
of the compass might enable the Italians to perform the short voyages to 
which they were accustomed with greater security and expedition, its in- 
fluence was not so sudden or extensive as immediately to render navigation 
adventurous, and to excite a spirit of discoveiy. M^y causes comliined 
in preventing this beneficial invention from producing its full effect instanta- 
neously. Men relinquish ancient habits slowly and with reluctance. They 
are averse to new experiments, and venture upon them with timidity. The 
commercial jealousy of the Italians, it is probable, laboured to conceal the 

* Voyapes and Tr8\Hs, by Sir John Mandeville. 1 Colliiias et Trumbellui de Acua Nauttev 
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happy discovery of their counliymen from other nations. I'he art of 
steering by the compass with such skill and accura^ as to inspire a full 
confidence in its direction,^ was acquired gradually. Sailore unaccustomed 
to quit the sight of land, durst not launch out at once and commit themselves 
to unknown seas. Accordingly, near half a centuy elapsed from the tirile 
of Gioia’s discoveiy, before navigators^ ventured into any seas which they 
had not been accustomed to frequent. 

^ The first appearance of a bolder spirit may be dated from the voyages 
of the Spaniards to the Canaiy or Fortunate Islands. By what accident 
they were led to the discovery of those small isles, which lie near five hun- 
dred miles from the Spanisji coast, and above a hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast of Africa, contemporary writers have not explained. But, 
about the middle of the fourteenth centuiw, the people of all the different 
kingdoms into which Spain was then divided, were accustomed to make 
piratical excursions thither, in order to plunder the inhabitants, or to carry 
them off as slaves. Clement VI. in virtue of the right claimed by the Holy 
See to dispose of all countries possessed by infidels, erected those isles 
into a kingdom in the year one thousand three hundred and forty -four, and 
conferred it on Lewis de la Cerda descended from the royal family ot 
Castile. But that unfortunate prince, destitute of power to assert his 
nominal title, having never visited the Canaiies, John de Bethcncourt, a 
Norman baron, obtained a grant of them from Henry III. of ("astile.’*^ 
Bcthencourt, with the valour and good fortune which dialinguishcd the 
adventurers of his country, attempted and cftected the conquest; and 
the possession of the Canaries remained for some time in his family, as a 
fief held of the crown of Castile. Previous to this expedition of Bcthen 
court, his countrymen settled in Normandy are said to have visited the 
coast of Africa, and to have proceeded far to the south of the Canaiy 
Islands [LIGS]. But (heir voyages thithei seem not to have been under- 
taken in consequence of any pu})lic or regular plan for exteixling navigation 
and attempting new discoveries. They vveie either excursions suggested 
by that roving piratical spirit which descended to the Normans from their 
ancestors, or the commercial enterprises of private iiiei chants, which attracted 
so little notice that hardly any memorial of them is to be found in contem- 
porary authors. In a general survey of tlie progress of discovery, it is 
sufficient to have mentioned this event ; and leaving it among Uiose of 
dubious existence, *or of small imp<^rtaiice, w'e may conclude, thaMhough 
much additional information ctmeerning the remote regions ot the East had 
been recci\ed by tiavelleis wdio \isited them by land, navigation at the be- 
ginning of the liueenth century not advanced beyond the slate to which 
li had attained before the dqwnfal of the Roman empiie. 

At length the period arrived, when Prov idence decreed that men were 
to pass the limits wirhm wliich they had been so long confincil, and open 
to themselves a more am^le field wffierein to display their talents, their 
enterprise, and courage. The first considerable efforts towards this wxre 
not made hy any of the more powerful states of Europe, or by those who 
had applied to navigation with the greatest assiduity and success. The 
gloiy ot leading the w’ay in this new career was reserved for Poitugal, one 
of the smallest and least powerful of the European kingdoms. "As the 
attempts of the Portuguese to acquire the knowledge of those 2)arts of the 
globe with which mankind were then unacquainted, not only improved and 
extended the art of navigation, but roused such a spirit of curiosity and 
enterprise as led to the discovciy of the New World, of which I propose to 
write the history, it is necessary to take a flill view of the rise, the progress, 
and success of their various naval operations. It w^as in this school that the 
discoverer of America was trained ; and unless we trace the steps by which 
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Viis in^tiuctois and guides advanced, it w ill be impObsible to comprehend 
the ciKunibtduces Avhich suggebted the idea, or facilitated the execution, of ' 
his great design. 

Vririous circumstances prompted the Portuguese to exert their activity in 
' tWs new dii-eclion, and enabled them to accomplish undertakings apparently 
superior to tlie natural force of their monarchy. The kings of Portugal, 
having driven the Moors out of their dominions, had acquired power as 
well as gloiy, by the success of their arms against tlic infidels. By their 
victories over them,tliey had extended the ro}al authority beyond the nar 
row limits witliin which it was oiiginally circumsciibed in Foitugal, as well ' 
as in other feudal kingdoms. They had the command of the national force, 
could rouse it to act with unitecT vigour, and, after the expulsion oi the 
Moors, could employ it without dread of interruption from any domestic 
enemy. By the perpetual hostilities carried on for several centuries against 
the Mahometans, the maitial and adventurous spirit which distinguished all 
the European nations during the middle ages, was improved and heightened 
among the Portuguese. A fierce civil war tow aids the close of tie four- 
teenth centuiy, occasioned by a disputed succession, augmented the militaiy 
ardour of the nation, and lormed or called forth men of such active and 
daring ghnius as are fit for bold undertakings. The situation of the 
kingdom, bounded on every side by the dominions of a inoie powerful 
neighbour, did not afford free scope to the activity of the Portuguese by 
land, as the strength of tlicir monarchy was no match lor that ol Castile. 
But Portugal was a maritime state, in which theie were many commodious 
harbours ; the people had begun to make some progress in the knowledge 
and piactice of navigation, and the sea was open to them, presenting the 
only field of enterprise in which they could distinguish thetnscives. 

Such was the state of Poitugal, and such the disposition of the people, 
when John 1. surnained the Bastard, obtained secuie poss(*ssion ot the 
crown by the peace concluded with C.istile,in the year one thousand four bun- 
dled and eleven. He was a prince of great merit, who, by supeiior courage 
and abilities, had opened his way to a throne which of right did not belong 
to him. He instantly perceived that it w^ould be impossible to pieserve 
public order, or domestic tranquillity, without finding some euiplo;> irient for 
the restless spirit of his subjects. With this view he assembled a numerous 
fleet at Lisbon, composed ot all the ships which he could fit out in his own 
f kingdom, and of many hired from forcigneis, Tliis gr^at armament was 
\ 4 deslLicd to attack the Moors settled on tlie coast of Barbaiy [1412.] While 
/ it was equipping, a few vessels were appointed to sail along Uie western 
shore of Aliica bounded by lire Atlantic ocean, and to discov er the unknown 
countries situated there. From this inconsidcuble attempt, we ma> date 
tlie commencement of that spirit ol discovery which opened the Laniers 
that had so long shut out mankind from the knowledge ol one hall ol the. 

' terrestrial globe. 

At the time when John sent forth these ships on this new voyage, the art 
of navigation was still very imperfect. Though Ahica lay so near to Por- 
tugal, and the fertility of the countries alieady known on that continent 
invited men to explore it nK)r^ fully, the Portuguese had never ventuiod to 
sail beyond Cape jVbw. That promontory^, as its name imports, was 
hitherto considered as a boundary w liich could not be passed. But the na lions 
of Europe had now acquired as much knowledge as emboldened them to 
disregard the prejudices and to correct the errors of their ancestors. I’he 
long reign of ignorance, the constant enemy of every curious inquiry and 
of every new undertaking, was approaching to its period. The light ot 
science began to dawn. The works of the ancient Greeks and liomans 
began to be read with admiration and profit. The sciences cultivated by 
the Arabians were introduced into Euroi>e by the Moors settled in Spain 
and Portugal, and by tlie Jews, who were veiy numerous in both these 
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Kingdoms. Geomctiy, astronomy, and geography, the sciences on which 
the art of navigation is founded, became olyects of studious attention. 
The memory ofthe discoveries made by the ancients was revived, and the 
progress of their navigation and commerce began to be traced. Some of 
the causes which have obstructed the cultivation of science in Portugal, 
during this centuiy and the last, did not exist, or did not operate in the same 
manner, in the fifteenth centuiy; [9] and the Foituguese at that peiiod 
seem to have kept pace with other nations on this side of the Alps in lite- 
rary pursuits. 

As the genius of the age favoured the execution of that new undertaking, 
to which the peculiar slate of the country invited the Portuguese ; it pioved 
successful. The vessels sent on the discoveiy douliled that foimidable 
Cape, which had terminated the progress of tormer navigators, and pro- 
ceeded a hundred and sixty miles bevond it, to Cape Bojador. As its 
rocky cliffs, which stretched a considerable way into the Atlantic> appeared 
more dreadful than the promontory which they had passed, the Portuguese 
coinmanders durst not attempt to sail round rt, but returned to Lisbon, more 
satisfied with having advanced so far, than ashamed of having ventured no 
further. 

Inconsiderable as this voyage was, ii increased the passion for discovery 
which began to arise in Portugal. The fortunate is^^ue of the king's expe- 
dition against the Moors of Barbaiy added strength to that spirit in the 
nation, and pushed it on to new undertakings. In order to render tliese suc- 
cessful, it was necessary that they should be conducted by a person who 
possessed abilities capable of discerning what was attairrable, wlio enjoyed 
leisure to form a regular system for prosecuting ciiscovery, and who was 
animated with ardrnrr tint would persevere in spite of obstacles and re- 
pulses, Happily for Portugal, sh<‘ found all tlK;se qualities in Henry’ Duke 
of Viseo, the iourtli son of King John, by Philippa of Lancaster-, sister of 
Henry IV, king ot England. That prince, in his early youth, having ac- 
comjranied his father in his expedition to Baihary, distinguished himself 
by many deeds of valour. To the martial spirit, which was the charac- 
teristic of every man of noble birth at that lime, he added all the acconi 
plishmeiits of a more enlightened and polished age. He cultivated the 
arts and sciences, vvliich were then unknown and despised by persons of 
his rank. He applied with peculiar fondness to the study of g#'ography ; 
and by the instruction c»f able master^, as well as by the accouius ot tra- 
vellers, he early acqui-rcHl sucIi knowledge of the habitable globe, as dis- 
covered the great x)rqf)ability of finding new and opulent countries, by sail- 
ing along the coa-'l of Africa. Such an cJrject was formed to awaken the 
enthusiasm and ardour of a youtliful mind, and he c'spoused with the utmost 
zeal the patronage of a design which might prove as beiu-ficial it ap- 
peared to be splendid and honourable. In cmier that he might pursue this 
great scheme without interruption, ht* retired from court immediately after 
his return from Africa, anil fixed his residence at Sagix's, near Cape St. Vin- 
cent, where the prospector the Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts con- 
tinually towards his favourite project, and encouraged him to execute it. 
In this retreat he was attended by some of the most learned men in his 
country, who aided him in his researches. He applied lor infoirnalion tc 
the Moors of Barbaiy, who were accustomed to ti-avi-l by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa in quest of ivory, gold du'^t, and other rich 
commodities. He consulted the Jews settled in Portugal. By promises, 
rewards, and marks of ri^spect, he allured into his service several persons, 
foreigner’s as well as Portuguese, who were eminent for their skill in navi- 
gation. In taking those preparatory steps, the great abilities of the prince 
were seconded by his private virtues. His integrity, his affability, his 
respect for religion, his zeal for tlie honour of his Country, engaged persons 
of all ranks to applaud his design, and to favour the execulionTof it. His 
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schemes were allowed, by the greater part of his countiymen, to pioceed 
neither from ambition nor the desire of wealth, but to flow lioin the warm be- 
nevolence of a heart eager to promote tlie happiness of mankind, and which 
justly entitled him to assume a motto for his device, that described the 
quality by which he wished to be distinguished, the talent of doing good. 

His first effort, as is usual at the commencement of any new undertaking, 
was extremely inconsiderable. He fitted out a single ship [1418], and 
giving the command of it to John Gonzales Zarco and Tristan Vaz, two 
gejrtlemen of his household, who voluntarily ortered to conduct the enter- 
prise, he instructed them to use their utmost efforts to double Cape Bojador, 
and thence to steer towards the south. They, according to the mode of 
navigation which still prevailed, Iield their course along tiie shore ; and by 
following that direction, they must have encounteied almost insuperable 
difficulties in attempting to pass Cape Bojador. But foitune came in aid 
to their want of skill, and prevented the vo^^age from being altogether 
fruitless. A sudden squall ol wind aiose, drove them out to sea, and vv hen 
they expected every moment to pciish, landed them on an unknown island, 
which irom their happy escape they named Porto Santo. In the infancy 
of navigation, the discoveiy of this small island appeared a matter of such 
moment, that they instantly returned to Portugal with the good tidings, and 
were received by Henry with the apiflause and honour duo to loitunale 
advcntuiers. This faint dawn of success filled a mind jirdent in the puisuit 
of a favourite object, with such sanguine hopes as were suflicient incite- 
ments to proceed. Next ;year [1419] Henry sent out three ships under the 
same cominandeis, to wdiom he joined Baitholomew Ferestiellovv, in oidei 
to take possession ot the islmdwhicli they had discovcied. When they 
began to settle in Porto *Santo, they observed tow aids the south a fixed 
spot in the horizon like a small black cloud. By dcgiees, tliey weie led 
to conjecture that it miglit be kind; and steeling towards il, they anived 
at a considerable island, uninba])ited and coveicd with w'ood, which on 
that account they called Mathira,'^ As it was llemy’s chief object to 
render his discoveiics uselul to hi'^ country, he immediately equipped a fleet 
to carry a colony of Poi tugue^e to these ‘ishnds [1420]. By his pioi ident 
care, they were fuinislied not only w ilh the set d«, plants, and dvimestic 
animals common in Europe ; but, as he foiesavv tliat the waimtli of the 
climate and fertility ol the soil would piove favourable to the lejring of 
other productions, he procuied slips ot the vine fioin the island of Cyprus, 
the lich wines ot vvhich were llieii in great ivquest. and plants of the sugai- 
canc iiom Sicily, into which it had been lately introduced. These throve 
so 2>roaperously in this new country, that the benefit of mhivdting them was 
immediately perceived, and the sugar and wine of Madeira quickly became 
articles of some consequence in the commerce of Portiigal.f 

As soon as the advantages derived from this lirst settlement to the west 
of the European continent began to be felt, the .spii it of discovery appeared 
less chimerical, and became more adventurous. By’^ their voyages to Ma- 
deira, the Portuguese were gradually accustomed to a bolder navigation, 
and, instead of creeping servilely along the coast, ventured into the open 
sea. In consequence of taking this course, Gilianez, who commanded one 
of prince Heniy’s ships, douliled Cape Bojador [1433], the boundary of 
the Portuguese navigation upwards of twenty years, and which had hitherto 
been deemed unpassable. This successful voyage, which the igno- 
rance of the age placed on a level with the most famous exploits recorded 
in history, opened a new sphere to navigation, as it discovered the vast 
continent of Africa, still washed by the Atlantic ocean, and stretching to- 
wards the south. Part of this was soon explored; the Portuguese ad- 

* Historical Relation of the first Discovery of Madeira, translated from the Poitugaesc of Frao< 
Jlcaiarano, p. 1j, &c. t Dud. Guicciardiui Desentt. de Paesi Bassi, p. 11^, 181. 
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vanced withJn the tropics, and in the space of a few years they discovered 
the river Senegal, ana all the coast extending fioin Cape Blanco to Cape 
de Verd. 

Hitherto the Portuguese had been guided in their discoveries, or dn 
couraged to attempt them, by the light and information which they received 
from the works of the ancient mathematicians and geographers. But when 
they began to enter the torrid zone, the notion which prevailed among the 
ancients, that the heat which reigned perpetually there was so excessive as 
to render it uninhabitable, deterred them, for some time, from proceeding. 
Their own observations, when they first ventured into this unknown and 
formidable region, tended to confirm the opinion of antiquity concerning the 
violent operation of the direct rays of the sun. As far as the river Senegal, 
the Poituguese had found the coast of Africa inhabited by people nearly 
resembling the Moors of Barbaiy. When they advanced to the south of 
that liver, the human fonn seemed to put on a new appearance. They 
beheld men witli skins black as ebony, with short curled hair, flatnoses, thick 
lips, and all the peculiar fcatuies which arc now known to distinguish the 
race of negroes. This surprising alteration they naturally attributed to the 
infiuencc of heat, and if they should .idvaiice nearer to the line, they began 
to diead that its effects would be still more violent. Those dangers weie 
exaggerated ; and many other olnections nerainst attempting further disco- 
veries were proposed by some oi the grandees, who, fiom ignorance, from 
envy, or fiom that cold timid pi udeiice which rejects whatevei has the air 
of novelt}'' or enterprise, had hitheito condemned all prince I fciiry’s schemes. 
They repiesented, that it w as altogether chimerical to expect any advantage 
from countries situated in that region which the wisdom and experience of 
antiquity had pionounccd to he unfit for the habitation of men ; that their 
foiefathers, satisfied with c ultivating the tenitoiy which Providence had 
allotted them, did not waste the strength of the kingdom by fruitless pro- 
jects in quest of new settlements ; that Foitugal was already ex)iau&t(‘cl by 
the (‘xpense of attempts to di«‘Cover lands which either did not exist, or 
which nature destined to remain unknown ; and was chained of men, who 
might have been emplaned in undeitakings attended with more certain suc- 
cess, and productive oi gieder benefit. But neither their appeal to the 
authority of the ancients, nor their iea«:oniiigs concerning the interests ot 
Portugal, made any imjircssion u])on the determined philosojihic mind of 
prince Henry. The discovei ies w hich lie had nlieady made, com inced him 
that the ancients had little more than a conjectural knowledge of the tomd 
zoni\ He was no less sati'sfied that the political arguments of his opponents, 
w itli resiiect to the interest of Portugal, w ere malev olent and ill founded. 
In those sentiments he w as sticimously supported by his brother Pedio, 
who governed the kingdom as guaidian of their nephew AlphomoV. who 
had succeeded to the throne during hi« minority [14‘38] ; and, instead of 
slackening his efforts, lleniy continued to puisueliis discov eries w ith fresh 
ardour. 

But in order to silence all the murmurs of opposition, he endeav^oured to 
obUin the sanction of the highest authority in favour c)f his opeiations. 
With this view he applied to the Pope, ami represented, in pompous terms, 
the pious and unwearied zeal with which he had exeited himself during 
twenty years, in discovering unknown countries, the wretched inhabitants 
of which were utter strangers to true religion, waiiclerlDg in heathen dark- 
ness, or led astray by the delusions of Mahomet. He besought the holy 
father, to whom, as the vicar of Christ, all the kingdoms of the earth were 
subject, to confer on the crown of Portugal a right to all the countries pos- 
sessed by infidels, which should be discovered by the industry of its sub- 
jects, and subdued by the force of its arms. He entreated him to eniotn 
all Christian powers, under the highest penalties, not to molest Pcfi(||gai 
while ei:^agea in ^is laudable enterprise, and to prohibit them from ^ettiing 
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in any of the countries which the Portuguese should discover. He pro- 
mised that, in all their expeditions, it should be the chief object of his 
countiyxnen to imread the knowledge of the Christian religion, to establish 
the authority of the Holy See, and to increase the flock of the universal 
jDastor. As it was by improving with dexterity eveiy favourable conjunc- 
ture for acquiring new powers, that the court of Rome had gradually 
extended its usurpations, Eugene IV^., the Pontiff to whom this application 
was made, eagerly seized the opportunity which mw presented itself. He 
instantly perceived that, by complying with^ prince Henry’s request, he 
might exercise a prerogative no less flattering io its own nature than likely 
(o prove beneficial in its consequences. A bull was accordir^Iy issued, in 
which, after applauding in the strongest terms the past efforts bl the Portu- 
guese, and exhorting them to proceed in that laudable career on which they 
had entered, he granted them an exclusive right to all the countries which 
they should discover, fjum Cape Non to the continent of India. 

Extravagant as tliis donation, comprehending such a large portion of the 
habitable globe, Avould now appear, even in Catholic countries, no person in 
the fifteenth centuiy doubted that the Pope in the plentilude of his apos- 
tolic power, had a right to confer it. Prince Hen^ was soon sensible of 
the advantages which he derived from tiiis transaction. His schemes w^ere 
authorized and sanctified by the bull approving of them. The si)irit of 
discovery was connected with zeal for religion, which in that age w as a 
principle of such activity and vigour as to influence the conduct of nations. 
All Christian princes were deterred from intruding into those countries 
which the Portuguese h.ad discovered, or fium interrupting the progiess of 
tlicir navigation and conquests. [lO] 

The fame of the Portuguese voyages soon spread over Europe. Men 
long accustomed to circumscribe the activity and knowledge of the human 
mind within the limits to which they had been hitherto confined, w^ere 
astonished to behold the sphere of navigation so suddenly cnl.iiged, and a 
prospect opened of visiting regions of the globe the existence of which 
was unknown in former times. The learned and speculative reasoned and 
formed theories concerning those unexpected discoveries, "J"he vulgar 
inquired and wondered ; w'hile enterpj ising adventurers crowded from eveiy 
I)art of Europe, soliciting prince Henry to employ tlicm in this honourable 
service. Many Venetians and Genoese, in particular, wdio were at that 
lime superior to all other nations in the science of naval aflairs, entered 
aboard the Portuguese ships, and acquired a more perfect and extensive 
knowledge of tlieir profesision in that new school of navigation. In emu- 
lation of these foreigners, the Portuguese exerted their own talents. 'I'hc 
nation seconded the designs of the prince. Private meix'hants I’ormed (‘om- 
panies [1446], with a view to search for unknown countries. The (\ipe 
de Yerd Islands, which lie off the promontory of that name, w^erc discovered 
[1449], and soon after the isles called Azores. As the former of these arc 
above three hundred miles fi om the Afiican roast, and the latter nine hundicd 
miles from any continent, it is evident by their verituririg so boldly into the 
open seas, that the Portuguese had by this time improved greatly in llie art 
01 navigation. 

While the passion for engaging in new undertakings was thus wann and 
active, it received an unfortunate check by the death of prince Henry 
[1463], whose superior knowledge bad hitherto directed all the operations 
of the discoverers, and vyhose patronage had encouraged and protected 
them. But notwithstanding all the advantages which tliey derived fi-om 
these, the Portuguese during his life did not advance in their utmost progress 
tovyards the south, within five degrees of the equinoctial line ; and after 
their continued exertions for halt a century [from 1412 to 1463], hardly 
fifteen hundred miles of the coast of Africa were discovered. To an 
, iicqij|lfcled with the efforts of navigation in its state of maturity and jin* 
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provement, those essays of its early years must necessarily appear feeble 
and unskilful. But inconsiderable as they may be deemed, they were suffix 
cient to turn the cmiosity of the European nations into a new channel, to 
excite an enterprising^ spirit, and to point the way to future discoveries. 

Alphonso, who possessed the throne of Portugal at the lime of prince 
Heniy ’s death, was so much ei^aged in supporting his own pretensions to the 
crown of Castile, or in cairying on his expeditions against tlie Moors in 
Barbary, that, the force of his kii^dom being exerted in other operations, 
he could not prosecute the discoveries in Africa with ardour. He committed 
the conduct of them to Fernando Gomez, a merchant in Lisbon, to wbom 
he granted an exclusive right of commerce with all the countries of which 
prince Henry had taken possession. Under the restraint and oppression of 
a monopoly, the spirit of discovery languished. It ceased to be a national 
object, ana became the concern of a pnvate man more attentive to his own 
gain than to the glory of his countir. Some progress, however, was made 
'Phe Portuguese ventured at length to cross the line, and, to their 

astonishment, found that region ui the torrid zone, which was supposed to 
be scorched with intolerable heat, to be not only habitable, but populous 
and fertile. 

John II. who succeeded his father Alphonso [1481], possessed talents 
capable both of forming and executing great designs. As part of his reve- 
nues, while prince, had arisen from duties on the trade with the newly 
discovered countries, this naturally turned his attention towards them, and 
satisfied him with respect to their utility and importance. In propoition as 
his knowledge of tliese countries extended, the possession of them appeared 
to be of greater consequence. While the Portuguese proceeded along the 
coast of Africa, from Cape Non to the river of Senegal, they found all that 
extensive tract to be sandy, barren, and thinly inhabited by a wretched 
people professing the Mahometan religion, and subject to the vast empire 
of Morocco. But to the south of that river, the power and religion of the 
Mahometans weie unknown. The couutiy w^as divided into small inde- 
pendent principalities, the population was considerable, the soil fertilt’,’*^ and 
the Portuguese soon discovered that it produced ivory, rich gums, gold, and 
other valuable commodities. By the acquisition of these, commerce was 
enlarged, and became more adventurous. Men, animated and rendered 
active by the certain prospect of gain, pursued discovery with greater 
eagerness than when they v\c*re excited only by curiosity and hope. 

V This spirit derived no siiiall reinlorceincnt ot vigour from the countenance 
of such a monarch as John. Declaring himself the patron of every attempt 
towards discovery, he promoted it with all the ardour of his grand-uncle 
prince Henry, and with superior jiower. The effects of tliis w eie imme- 
diately felt. A poweriui fleet was fitted out [1484], which after discovering 
tlie kingdoms of Benin and Congo, advanced above fitleen hundred miles 
beyond the line, and the Portuguese, for the first time, beheld a new heaven, 
and observed the stais of another hemisphere. John was not only solicitous 
to discover, but attentive to secure the possession of those countries. He 
built forts on the coast of Guinea ; be sent out colonies to settle there ; he 
establislied a commercial intercourse with the more powerful kingdoms ; 
he endeavoured to lemier such as were feeble or divided tributaiy to the 
crown of Portugal. Some of the petty princes voluntarily acknowledged 
themselves his vassals. Others were compelled to do so by force of arras 
A regular and well digested system was lormed with respect to this new 
object of policy, and, oy firml^ adhering to it, the Portuguese power ana 
commerce in Africa were established upon a solid foundation. 

By their constant intercourse w ith the people of Africa, the Portuguese 
gradually acquired some knowledge of those parts of that country which 

* Navigturio Aloysii OadamuMti apud Novum Orbem Grynoii, p. 9. 18. Navigat. att Isola di San 
Toma pot uu Filotto Purtug. Kaumsio, i. U5 
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they had not visited. The information which they received from the natives, 
added to what they had observed in then own voyages, began to open 
prospects more extensive, and to suggest the idea of schemes more impor- 
tant than those which had hitherto allured and occupied them. They had 
detected the error of the ancients concerning the nature of the torrid zone# 
They found as they proceeded southwards, that the continent of Africa, 
instead of extending in breadth, according to the doctrine of Ptolemy,* at 
that time the oracle" and guide ot the learned in the science of gcogiaphy, 
appeared sensibly to contract itself, and to bend towards the east. This 
induced them to give credit to the accounts of the ancient Phenician voyages 
round Africa, which had long been deemed fabulous, and led them to 
conceive hopes that, by following the same route, they might arrive at the 
East Indies, and engross that commerce which has been the souice of w ealth 
and power to every nation possessed of it. 'J^'lie comprehensive genius of 
prince Henry, as we may conjecture from the words of the Pope’s bull, had 
early formed some idea of tins navigation. But though his countrymen, at 
that period, were incapable of conceiving the extent of his views and 
schemes, aJl the Portuguese mathematicians and pilots now concurred in 
representing them as well founded and jiracticable. The king entcre<i 
with warmth into their sentiments, and began to concert measures for this 
arduous and important voyage. 

Beiore his preparations for this expedition were finished, accounts were 
transmitted from Africa, that vaiious nations along the coast had mentioned 
a mighty kingdom situated on their continent, at a great distance towards 
<he east, the king of which, according to their des( ription, professed the 
Christian religion. The Portuguese monarch immediately concluded, that 
this must be tnc emperor of Abyssinia, to whom the Euro])eans, seduced liy 
a mistake of Kubniquis, Maico Polo, and other travc^llers to the East, 
absurdly g*1ve the name of J’reater or Presbyter John ; and, as he hoped to 
receive informati^m and assistance from a Christian prince, in prosecuting a 
scheme that tended to propagate their common faith, he resolved to open, 
if possible, some intercourse with his court. With this view', he made 
choice of Pedio de Covillam and Alphonso dc Payva, who were perfect 
masters of the Arabic langut^c, and sent them into the East to scaich for 
the re«?idence of this unknown potentate, and to make him proffers of 
friendship. They bad in charge likew ise to procure whatever intelligence 
the nations which they yisiteircould supply, with respect to the trade of 
India, and the cour'^e of nav igation to that continent.! 

While John made this new attempt by land, to obtain some knowledge 
of the county which he wished so aidently to discover, he did not neglect 
the prosecution of this gicat design by sea. J'lie conduct of a voyage for 
this purpose, the most arduous and important which the Portuguese liad 
ever projected, was committed to Baitholoinew Diaz an oJicer 

whose sagacity, experience, and fortitude rendered him equal to the under- 
taking. lie stretched boldly towards the soutli, and proceeding bo} ond the 
utmost limits to which his countrymen had hitherto advanced, discovered 
near a thousand miles of new country. Neither the danger to wliich he 
was exposed, by a succession of violent tempests in unknown seas, and by 
the fjcquent mutinies of his crew, nor the calamities of famine which he 
suffered from losing his storeship, could deter him from prosecuting his 
enterprise. In recompense of bis labours and perseverance, he at ^ast 
descried that lofty promontory which bounds Africa to the south. Bui to 
descry it was all that be had in his power to arcomplisli. The violence of 
the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and the turbulent spirit of 
the sailors, compelled him to return after a voyage of sixteen months, in 
which he discovered a far greater extent of country than any former navigator, 
Diaz had called the promontory which terminated his voyage Cabo Tor* 

* Vidt' Nov. Orbis Tabul. Ccoi'iapb. secund. Vtolem. AiuBt. 1730. t Funa v Sousa Port 

Asia vol. 1 . p. 20. Lalitau Uecouv^ de Port. i. 46. * . 
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merUosOj or the Stormy Cape ; but the king, his mdst(*i', n*? he now entertained 
no doubt of having found the long-desired route to India, gave it a name 
more inviting, and of better omen, The Cape of Good Hope,^ 

Those sanguine expectations of success were confirmed by the intelli- 
gence which John received over land, in consequence of his embassy to 
Abyssinia. Covillam and Pay va, in obedience to their master’s instructions, 
had repaiied to Grand Cairo. From that city they travelled along with a 
caravan of Egyptian merchants, and, embarking on theiled Sea, arrived at 
Aden, in Arabia. There they separated ; Payva sailed directly towards 
Abyssinia ; Covillam embarked for the East Indies, and, having visited 
Calecut, Goa, and other cities on the Malabar coast, returned to Sofala, on 
the east side of Africa, and thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva and he 
had fixed upon as their place of rendezvous. Unfortunately the former was 
cruelly murdered in Abyssinia ; but Covillam found at Cairo two Portuguese 
Jews, whom John, whose provident sagacity attended to every circumstance 
that could facilitate the execution ol his schemes, had despatched after 
them, in order to receive a detail of their procecdiiigs, and to communicate 
to them new instructions. By one of these Jews, Covillam transmitted to 
Portugal a journal of his travels by sea and land, his remarks upon the 
trade of India, together with exac* maps of the coasts on which he had 
touched : and from what he himself had observed, as well as from the infor- 
mation ot skilful seamen in dilferent counti ies, he concludenl, that, by sailing 
round Africa, a passage might be found to the East Indies.! 

The happy coincidence of Covillam’s optnion and report with the disco- 
veries which Diaz had lately made, left hardly any shadow of doubt with 
respect to the possibility ol sailing fn.>m Europe to iniiia. But the vast 
length of the voyage, and the fuiious storms which Diaz had encountered 
near the Cape of Good Hope, alarmed and intimidated the Portuguese to 
such a degree, although by long experience tliey w'ere now become adven- 
turous and skilful mariners, that some time was requisite to prepare their 
minds lor this dangerous and extraoi dinary voyage. The courage, how- 
ever, and authority of the monarch gradually dispelled the vain leal’s of 
his subjects, or made it necessary to conceal them. As John thought himself 
now upon the eve of accomplishing that great design which had been the 
princijial object of his reign, his eain<‘stnes& in prosecuting it became so 
velie[iient, that it occupied his thoughts by day, and bereaved him of sleep 
thiougli the night. \\ bile he was taking every precaution that his wisdom 
and experience could suggest, in order to ensure the success of the expedition, 
wiiicli was to decide concerning the fate of his favourite project, the lame 
of the vast discoveries which the Portuguese had already made, the reports 
concerning the cxlraordin.iry intelligence which they had received from the 
iCast, aiul tlie prospect of the voyage which they now meditated, drew the 
attention of all the European nations, an<l held them in suspenses and 
cvpcctation. By some*, the maritime skill and navigations of the Portuguese 
W’ere compared with those of the Phenicians and Carthaginians, and exalted 
above the?n. Others formed conjectures concerning the rev olutions vvhich 
the success of the Portuguese schemes might occasion in the coui’sc of trade, 
and the political state oi Europe. The Venetians began to be disquieted 
with the apprehension of losing their Indian commerce, the monopoly of 
which was the chief source of their power as well as opulence, and the 
Portuguese already enjoyed in fancy tlie wealth of the East. But during 
this interval, which gave such scope to the various w'orkiogs of curiosity, ot 
hope, and of fear, an account was brought to Europe of an event no less 
extraordinary than unexpected, the discovery^ of a New World situated on 
the West ; and the eyes and admiration of mankind turned immediately 
towards that great object. 
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BOOK II. 

Among the foreimers wljom the fame of the discoveries made by the 
Portuguese had julured into their sendee, was Christopher Colon, or ^ 
Colum}>us, a subject of the republic of Genoa. Neither die time nor place 
of his birth is known with certainty [ll] ; but he was descended of an 
honourable faniily, though reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 
His ancestors having betaken themselves for subsistence to a seafaring life, ’ 
Columbus discovered in his early youth die peculiar character and talents 
which mark out a man for that profession. His parents, instead of thwarting 
this original propensity of his mind, seem to have encouraged and confirmed 
it by die education which they ga\e him. After acquiring some knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, the only languagein which science "was taught at that 
time, he was instructed in geonietiy, cosmography, astronomy, and the art 
of drawing. To these he applied with such ardour and predilection, on 
account of dieir connexion with navigation, his favourite object, that he 
advanced with rapid proficiency in the study of them. Thus qualihed, he 
went to sea at the age of iburteen [ 1461 ], and began his career on that 
element which conducted him to so much glory. His early \oyages were 
to those ports in the Mediterranean which liis countrymen the Genoese 
fiequented. This being a sphere too narrow for his active mind, he made 
an excursion to the nomiern seas [ 1467 ], and visited tlie coast of Iceland, 
to which the English and other nations had begun to resort on account ot 
its fishery. As navigation, in every direction, was now become enterprising, 
he proceeded beyond that island, the Thule of th(i ancients, and advanced 
several degrees within the polar circle. Having satisfied his curiosity, by a 
voyage which tended moie to enlarge his knovyledge of naval affairs than 
to improve his fortune, he entered into the service of a famous sea-cajitain 
of his own name and family. This man commanded a small squadioii 
fitted out at his own expense, and by cruising sometimes against the 
Mahometans, sometimes against the Venetians, the rivals of his country in 
trade, liad acquired both wealth and reputation. With him Columbus 
continued for several years, no less distinguislied for his courage Ilian for 
his experience as a sailor. At length, in an obstinate engagement off tlie 
coast of Portugal, with some Venetian caravals returning richly laden from 
the Low Countries, the vessel on board which he servea took fii'e, together 
with one of the enemy’s ships to which it was fast grappled. In this 
dreadful extremity his intrepidity and piesence of mind did not foisake him. 
He threw himself into the sea, laid hold of a floating oar: and by the suppoit 
of it, and his dexterity in swimming, he readied the sliore, though above 
two leagues distant, and saved a life reserved for gieat undertakings.^ 

As soon as he recovered strength for the iourney, he repaired to Lisbon, 
where many of his countrymen were settled. They soon conceived such a 
favourable opinion of his merit, as well as talents, that they warmly solicited 
him to remain in tliat^ kingdom, where his naval skill and experience could 
not fail of rendering him conspicuous. To every adventurer animated eitlier 
with curiosity to visit new countries, or with ambition to distinguish himseK, 
tlie Portuguese service was at that time extremely inviting. Columbus 
listened widi a favourable ear to tlie advice of his friends, and, having gained 
the esteem of a Portuguese lady, whom he married, fixed his residence in 
Lisbon. This alliance, instead of detaching him from a seafaring Me, 
contributed to enlarge the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to excite a 


* Life of (JolumbuB, c. v. 
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desire of extending it still further. Ills wife was a daughter of Bartholomew 
Perestrello, one oT the captains ernplojed by prince Henry in his early 
navigations, and who, under his protection, had discovered and planted the ' 
islands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got possession of the journals 
and charts of this experienced navigator ; and from them he learned the course 
wjiich the Portuguese had held in making their discoveries, as well as the 
various circumstances which giiided or encouraged them in their attempts. 
The study of these soothed and inflamed his favourite passion ; and while he 
contemplated the maps, and read the descriptions of the new countries 
which Perestrello had seen, his impatience to visit them became irresistible. 
In order to indulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and continued during 
several years to trade with that island, with the Canaries, the Azores, the 
settlements in Guinea, and all the other places which th6 Portuguese had 
discovered on the continent of Africa.* 

By the experience which Columbus acquired, during such a variety of 
voyages to almost every part of the globe with whiA at that time any 
intercourse was carried on by sea, he w^s now become one of the most 
skilful navigators in Europe. But, not satisfied with tliat praise, his ambition 
aimed at something more. The successful progress of the Portuguese 
navigators had aw'akened a spirit of curiosity and emulation, which set every 
man of science upon examining all the circumstances that led to the 
discoveries which they had made, or that afforded a j)rospect of succeeding 
in any new and bolder undertakir^. The mind of Columbus, naturally 
inquisitive, capable of deep reflection, and turned to speculations of this 
kind, was so often employed in i*evolving the principles upon which the 
Portugu(‘se had founded their schemes of discoveiy, and the mode on w’hich 
they had carried them on, that he gradually began to form an idea of 
improving upon their plan, and of accomplishing disco\eries which hitherto 
they had attempted in vain. 

To find out a passage by sea to the East Indies, wms the important 
object in view at that perioef. From the time that the Portuguese doubled 
Cape de Verd, this w'as tiie point at which they aimed in all their navigations, 
and in comparison w illi it all their discoveiies in Africa appeared incon- 
sideiable. The fertility and liches of India had been known for many ages : 
its ‘^pic'es and other valuable commodities were in high request throughout 
Euiojie, and the vast wealtii of the Venetians, arising from their having 
engrossed this trade, had raided die envy of all nations. ’ But how intent 
soever tiie Portuguese wore upon discovering a new route to those desirable 
regions, they searched for it only by steering towards the south, in hopes of 
arriving at India by turning to the east after they had sailed round the further 
extremity of Africa. This couise was still unknown, and even if discovered, 
w^as of such immense length, that a voyage from Europe to India must have 
appealed at that period an undertaking extremely arduous, and of very 
uncertain issue. ]\Iore than half a century had been employed in advancing 
fiom (.'ape Non to the equator ; a much longer space of time might elapse ‘ 
before' the more extensive nav igation from that to India could be accomplished. 
These reflections upon the uncertainty, the danger, and tediousness ©f tlie 
course which the Portuguese were pursuing, naturally led Columbus to 
consider whether a shoiter and more direct passage to the East Indies might 
not be found out. After revolving long and seriously evoiy circumstance 
suggested by his superior kno\vIeage in tlie theoiy as well as the practice 
of nav igation ; after comparing attentively the observ'ations of modem pilots 
with the liints and conjectures of ancient authors, he at last concluded, that 
by sailing directly towards the west, across the Atlantic ocean, new countries, 
w^hii'h })ro})ably formed a part of the gieat continent of India, must infdUUy 
be discovered. 


* Life of Coliinibus, c. Iv. v. 
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Principles and ai^umenls of various kinds, and derived Irom different 
sources, induced him to adopt this opinion, seemingly as chimerical as it 
was new and extraordinary. The spherical figure of the earth was known, 
and its magnitude ascertained with some degree of* accuracy. From this 
it was evident, that the continents of Europe, Asia, and Aiiica, as far as 
they wem known at that time, formed but a small portion of the tcrraque Jus 
globe. It was suitable to our ideas concerning the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Author of Nature, to believe that fhe vast space still unexplored was not 
covered entirely by a waste unprofitable ocean, but occupied by countries 
fit for the habitation of man. It appeared likewise extremely profiable that 
the continent on tliis side of the globe was balanced by a proportional quantity 
of land in the other hemisphere. These conclusions concerning the existence 
of another continent, di-awn from the figure and structure of the globe, were 
confirmed by the observations and conjectures of modem navigatois. A 
Portuguese pilot, having stretched 1‘mtber to the west than was usual at that 
time, took up a piece of timber artificially carved floating upon the sea ; 
and ?s it was driven towards him by a westerly wind, he concluded that it 
tsLine from some unknown land situated in that quarter. Columbus’s brother- 
in-Jaw had found to the w’est of the Madeira isles, a piece of timber fashioned 
in the same manner, and brought by the same wind ; and had seen likewise 
canes of an enormous size floating upon tlie waves, which reseinblcd those 
described by Ptolemy as productions peculiar to the East Indies.’^ Alter 
a course of westerly winds, trees tom up by tlie roots weie often driven upon 
the coasts of the Azores ; and at one time, the dead bodies of two men 
with singular features, resembling neither the inhabitants ol Europe nor of 
Africa, wete cast ashore there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising from theoietical principles 
and practical observations, led Columbus to expect the discov cry of new 
countries in the western ocean, other reasons induced him to believe that 
these must be connected with the continent of India. Though the ancients 
had hardly ever penetrated into India further than the banks of the Ganges, 
yet some Greek authors had ventured to describe tlie provinces beyond that 
river. As men are prone, and at liberty, to magnily w'bal is lemole or 
unknown, they represented them as regions of an immense extent. CtesiuS 
affirmed that India was as large as all the rest of Asia. Onesicritus, \\ horn 
Pliny the naturalist follow s,t contended tliat it was equal to a third pait 
of the habitable earth. Nearchus asserted, that it w ould take four months 
to march in a straight line from one extremity of India to the otlier.j The 
journal of Marco Polo, who had proceeded towards the East far beyond the 
limits to which any European had ever advanced, seemed to conlnm these 
exaggerated accounts of the ancients. By his magnificent descriptions of 
tlie kingdoms of Cathay and CipangOimd of inany other countries the 
names of which were unknown in Europe, India appeared to be a region 
of vast extent. From these accounts, which, hov\'ever defective, vveie the 
most accurate that the people of Europe had received at that period w ith 
respect to the remote parts of the East, Columbus drew a just conclusion. 
He contended that, in proportion as the continent of India sli etched out 
towards the East, it must, in consequence of the spherical figure of the earth, 
approach near to the islands which had lately been discovered to the west 
of Africa ; that the distance from tlie one to the other was probably not 
very considerable ; and that the most direct as well as shortest course to the 
remote regions of the East was to be found by sailing due west. [l^J This 
notion concerning the vicinity of India to the western parts of our continent, 
was countenanced by some eminent writers among the ancients, the sanction 
of whose authority was necessaiy, in that age, to procure a favourable 
reception to any tenet. Aristotle thought it probable that the Columns ol 
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Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, were not far removed from the East Indies, 
and that there might be a communication hy sea between them.’^ Seneca, 
m terms still more explicit, ^iffirms, that with a fair wind one might sail 
from Spain to India in a few days.t The famous Atlantic island described 
by Plato, and supposed by many to be a real coimtiy, beyond which an 
unknown continent was situated, is represented by him as lying at no great 
distance from Spain. After weighing all these particulars, Columbus, in 
^hose character the modesty and diffidence of true genius were united with 
the ardent enthusiasm of a projector, did not rest with such absolute 
assurance either upon his own arguments, or upon the authority of the 
ancients, as not to consult such of his contemporaries as were capable ot 
comprehending the nature of the evidence which he produced in support 
of his opinion. As early as the year one thousand four hundred and seventy- . 
four, he communicated his ideas concerning the probability of discovering new 
countries, by sailing westward, to Paul, a physician of Florence, eminent 
for his knowledge of cosmography, and who, from the learning as well as 
candour which he discovers in his reply, appears to have been well entitled 
to the confidence which Columbus placed in him. He warmly approved 
of the plan, suggested several facts in confirmation of it, and encouraged 
Columbus to persevere in an undertaking so laudable, and which must 
redound so much to the honour of his country and the benefit of l^'.urope.J 

To a mind less cajjable of forming and of executing great designs than 
that of Columbus, all those reasonings and observations and authorities 
would have served only as the foundation of some plausible and fruitless 
theory, which might have furnished matter for ingenious discourse or fanciful 
conjecture. Put with his sanguine and enterprising temper speculation led 
directly to action. Fully satisfied himself with respect to the truth of his 
system, he was impatient to bring it to the test of experiment, and to set out 
upon a voyage of discovery. The first step towards this was to secure the 
patronage ot sonic of the consivlerable powci’s in Europe capable of under- 
taking such an entcrpiise. As long absence had not extinguished tlu' iiffection 
which he boro to bis native country, he wished that it should reap the fruks 
of his labouis and invention. With this view, he laid his scherxie before the 
senate of Genoa, and, making his country the fiist tender of his seivice, 
offered to sail under the baniieis of the republic in quest of the new regions 
which he expected to discover. But Columbus had resided for so many 
years in foreign pruts, that his countrymen were unacquainted with his 
abilities and character ; and, though a maritime people, were so little accus- 
tomed to distant voyages, that they could form no just idea of the» principles 
on which he founded his hopes ot success. They inconsiderately rejected 
his proposal, as the dream of a chimeiical projector, and lost lor ever the 
opportunity of restoring their commonwealth to its ancient spleri(iour.§ 

Ha\iiig performed what was due to his courxtiy, Columbus was so little 
discouraged by the repulse which he had received, that instead of relin- 
quishing his undertaking he pursued it with fresh ardour. He made his 
next overture to John II. king of Fortugal, in whose dominions he had been 
long established, and whom he considered on that account, as ha\ ing the 
second cldiin to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to inoiiiise 
him a more favourable reception : he applied to a monarch of an enterprising 
genius, no incompetent judge in naval affairs, and proud of patronising every 
attempt to discover new countries. His subjects were the most experienced 
navigators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by the*' 
novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Portugal, the professional 
skill of Columbus, as well as bis personal good qualities, were thoroughly 
known : and as the former rendered it probable that his scheme was not 

• Anstot. de Ccelo, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val. Par. 1629. vol. i. p. 472. f Sencc. Qusst. Nator. 
lib. i. in proem. t Life of CoI,umbu6. c. viii. $ Herrera Hiat. de las Indias OocicL dec.L 
lib. i. c. vii. 
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altogether visionary, the latter exennptcd him from the suspicion of an^ 
minister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened to him in 
the most gracious manner, and referred th5 consideration of his plan to 
Diego Ortiz, bishop df Ceuta, and two Jewish physicians, eminent cos- 
mogr^hers, whom he was accustomed to consult In matters of this kind. 
As in Genoa, ignorance had opposed and disappointed Columbus ; in Lisbon, 
he had to combat with prejuaice, an enemy no less formidable. The persons 
according to whose decision his scheme was to be adopted, or rejected, had 
been the chief directors of the Portuguese navigations, and had advised to 
search for a passage to India by steering a course directly opposite to that 
which Columbus recommended as shorter and more certain. They could 
not, therefore, approve of his proposal without submitting to the double 
mortification of condemning their own theory, and acknowledging his 
superior sagaci^. After teasing him with captious questions, and starting 
innumerable objections, with a view of beti-aying him into such a particular 
explanation of his system as might draw from him a full discover^" of its 
nature, they deferred passing a final judgment wdth respect to iT. In the 
mean time they conspired to rob him of the honour and advantages which 
he expected from the success of his scheme, adv ising the king to dc'spatch 
a vessel secretly, in order to attempt the proposed aiscovery by follow ing 
exactly the course ivhich Columbus seemed to point out. John, forgetting 
on this occasion the sentiments becoming a monarch, meanly adopted this 
perfidious counsel. But the pilot chosen to execute Columbus’s plan had 
neither the genius nor the fortitude of its author. Conti aiy winds aiose, 
no sight of approaching land appeared, his courage failed, and he returned 
to Lisbon, execrating the project as equally extiavagant and dingerous.* 

Upon discovering this dishonourable transaction, Columbus telt the 
♦ indignation natural to an ingenuous mind, and in the warmth of his lescnt- 
ment determined to break oft’ all intercourse with a nation capable of such 
flagrant treacheiy. He instantly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain 
towards the close of the year one thousand four hundred and eighty*four. 
As he was now at liberty to court the protection of any patron whom he 
could engage to approve of his plan, and to cany it into execution, he 
resolved to propose it in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at that time 
governed the united kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. But as he had 
already experienced the uncertain issue of application to kings and ministers, 
he took the precaution of sending into England his brother Bartholomew^, 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, in older that he might 
negociate at the same time with Henry VII., who was reputed one of the 
most sagacious as well as opulent princes in Europe. 

It WMS not without reason that Columlms entertained doubts and fears 
with respect to the receptiort of his pioposals in the Spanish court. Spain 
was at tnat juncture engaged in a dangeious war wdth Granada, the last of 
the Moorish kingdoms m that countiy. The wary and suspicious temper 
of Ferdinand was not formed to relish bold or uncommon designs. IsalielJa, 
though more generous and enterj^rising, was under the influence of her 
husband in alllier actions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no eft’orts to 
extend navigation beyond its ancient limits, and had beheld the amazing 
progress of discovery among their neighbouis the Portuguese without one 
attempt to imitate or to rival them. The war with the Infidels afforded an 
ample field to the national activity and love of gloiy. blinder circumstances 
so unfavourable, it was impossible for Columbus to make rapid jircgress with 
a nation naturally slow and dilatoiy in forming all its resolutions. His 
character, however, was admirably adapted to that of the people whose 
confidence and protection he solicited. He was grave, though courteous in 
' tis deportment ; circumspect in his words and actions, irreproachable in his 
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morals, and exemplaiy in his attention to all the duties and functions ot 
religion. By qualities so respectable, he not only gained many private 
friends, but acquired such general esteem, that, notwithstanding the plainness 
of his appearance, suitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, he was not 
considerca ^ a mere adventurer, to whom indigence had suggested a 
visionary project, but was received as a person to whose propositions serious 
attention was due. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, though Yuliy occupied by their operations against 
the Moors, paid so much regard to Colunibus, as to remit the consideration 
- of his nlan to the queen’s confessor, Ferdinand de Talavcra. He consulted 
such of his countiymen as were supposed best qualified to decide with respect 
to a subject of this kind. But true science had hitherto made so little 
progress in Spain, that the pretended philosophers, selected to judge in “'a 
matter of such moment, did not comprehend the first principles upon which 
Columbus founded his conjectures and hopes. Some of them, from mistaken 
notions concerning the dimensions of the globe, contended that a voyage to 
those remote parts of the east which Columbus expected to discover, could 
not be performed in less than three yciirs. Otheis concluded, that either he 
would find <he ocean to be of infinite extent, according to the opinion of 
some ancient philosophers ; or, if he should persist in steering towards the 
west beyond a certain point, that the convex figure of the globe would 
prevent his return, and that he must inevitably perish in the vain attempt to 
open a communication between the two opposite hemispheres which nature 
had for ever disjoined. Even without deigning to enter into any particular 
discussion, many rejected the scheme in general, upon the credit of a maxim, 
under which the ignorant and unenterprising shelter themselves in every 
age, “ That it is presumptuous in any person, to suppose that he alone 
possesses knowledge superior to all the rest of mankind united.” They 
maintained, that if theie were really any such countries as Columbus pre- 
tended, they could not have remained so long concealed, nor would the 
wisdom and sagadty of former ages have left the glory of this invention to 
an obscure Genoese pilot. 

It required all Columbus’s patience and address to negotiate with men 
capable of advancing such strange propositions. He had to contend not 
only with the obstinacy of ignorance, but with what is still more intractable, 
th(j pride of false knowledge. After innumerable conferences, and wasting 
five ye.irs in fruitless endeavours to inform and to satisfy judges so little 
capable of deciding with piopriety, Talavera at last made such an unfa- 
vourable report to Ferdinand and Isabella, as induced them to acquaint 
Columbus, mat until the war with the Moors should be brought to a period 
it would be imprudent to engage in any new and extensive enterprise. 

Whatever care was taken to soften the harshness of this declaration, 
Columbus considered it as a final rejection of his proposals. But, happily 
for mankind, that superiority of genius, which is capable of forming great 
and uncommon designs, is usually accompanied w ith an ardent enthusiasm, 
which can neither he cooled by delays nor damped by disappointment. 
Columbus was of this sanguine temper. Though he felt deeply the cruel 
blow given to his hopes, and retired immediately from a couit where he 
had been amused so long with vain expectations, his eonfidence in the just 
ness of his own system did not diminisli, ami his impatience to demonstrate 
the truth of it by an actual experiment became greater than ever. Havir^ 
courted the iproteclion of sovereign states without success, he applied next 
to pei’sons of inferior rank, and addressed successively the Dukes of Medina 
Sidonia and Medina Celi, who, tliough subjects, w^ere possessed of power 
and opulence more than equal to the enterprise which be projected. His 
negotiations with them proved as fruitless as those in which he had been 
hitherto engaged ; for these noblemen were either as little convinced by Colum- 
bus’s aigumente as their superiors, or they w ere afraid of alarming thejealou!^ 
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and ofTondin^ the pride of Ferdinand, by countenanciner a scheme which he 
had nyected.* ^ 

Anud the painful sensations occasioned by such a succession of disap- 
pointments, Columbus had to sustain the additional distress of having 
received no accounts of his bi other whom he had sent to tlie court of Eng;lancL 
In his voyage to that countiy, Bartholomew had been so unfortunate as to 
i’all into the hands of pirates, who having stripped him of e\cry thing 
detained hirn a prisoner for several years. At length he made his escape, 
and arrived in London, but in such extreme indigence, that he was ohliged 
to employ liirnself, during a considerable time in drawing and selling maps, 
in order to pick up as much money as would purchase a decent mess in 
which he might venture to appear at court. He then laid before the king 
the proposals with which he had been intiusted by his brother; and not- 
withstanding Henry’s excessive caution and parsimony, which rendered 
him averse to new or extensive undertakings, he leceivcd Columbus’s 
overtures with more approbation than any monarch to whom they had 
hitherto been presented. 

Meanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted with his brother’s fate, and 
having now no prospect of encouiagcment in Spain, resolved to visit the 
court of England in peison, in hopes of meeting with a more favourable 
reception there. He had already made preparations for this purpose, and 
taken measures for the disposal of his childien during his absiuicc, wdien 
Juan IVrez, the guardian ot the monastery of Kabida,War Palos, in which 
they had been educated, earnestly solicited him to defer his journey for a 
short time. Perez was a man of considerable learning, and ot some cicdit 
with queen Isabella, to whom he was known personally. He was waimly 
attached to Columbus, with whose abilities as well as integrity he had 
many opportunities of Ixubg acqutiinted. Prompted by curiosity or 
by tiiendsliip, lie cnteK’d upon an accurate examination of Ins system, in 
conjunction with a physician settled in the neighbourhood, w lio was a con- 
siderable proficient in inalhcnialical knowledge. This inv esligation satisfied 
them so thoroughly, with respect to the solidity of the jinnciples on which 
Columbus founded his opinion, and the probability of sncce'-s in executing 
the plan which he proposed, that Perez, in order to prevent his country 
from being depriv'ed of the glory and benefit which must accrue to the 

f ratrons of such a grand enterprise, ventured to write to Isabella, conjuring 
icr to consider the matter anew^ with the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the repri'scnlations of a person whom sht' respected, Isaliella 
desired Perez to repair immediately to the village of Santa Fc, in which, 
on account of the sic^ge of Granada, the court resided at that time, that she 
might confer with him upon this important subject. The fust effect of 
their interview was a gracious invitation of Columbus back to couit, accom- 
panied with the present of a small sum to equip him for the jounicy. As 
there was now a certain prospect that the war with the Moors would 
speedily be brought to a happy ishue by the reduction of Granada, which 
would leave the nation at lib(‘rty to engage in new undertakings ; this, as 
^ Well as the mark of royal favour, with which Columbus had been latc'ly 
honoured, encouraged his friends to appear with greater confidence than 
lormerly in support of his scheme. Thc' chief of these, Alonso do C^uinta- 
nilla, comptroller of the finances in Castile, and Luis de Santangel, leceivf'r 
of the ecclesiastical revenues in Aragon, whose meritorious zeal in promoting 
this great design entitles their names to an honourable place in history, 
introduced Columbus to many persons of high rank, and interested them 
warmly in his behalf* 

But jt was not an easy matter to inspire Ferdinand with favourable sen- 
timents. He still regarded Columbus’s project as extravagant and chime* 
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rical ; and in order to render tlic efforts of his partisans ineffectual, he had 
the address to employ, in this new negotiation with him, some of the persons 
who had formerly j)ronounced his scheme to be impracticable. To their 
astonishment, Columbus appeared before them with the same confident 
hopes of success as formerly, and insisted upon the same higli recompense. 
He proposed that a small fleet should he fitted out, under his command, to 
attempt the discovciy, and demanded to be appointed hereditary admiral 
and viceroy of all the seas and lands which he should discover, and to have 
the tenths of the profits arising from them settled irrevocably upon himself 
and his descendants. At the same time, he oflered to advance the eighth 
part of the sum neccssaiy for accomplishing his design, on conrlition that he 
should be entitled to a proportional share of benefit from the adventure 
If the enterprise should totally miscarry, he made no stipulation for any re- 
ward or emolument ^vhatever. Instead of viewing this conduct as the 
clearest evidence of his full persuasion with respect to the truth of his own 
system, or being struck with that magnanimity which, after so many delays 
and r(*|)ulscs, would stooj) to nothing inferior to its original claims, the per- 
sons with whom Columbus treated began meanly to calculate the ex 2 :>ense 
ol the expedition, and the value of the reward which he demanded. The 
ex])ense, moderate as it was, they represented to be too great for Spain in 
the present exhausted state of its miaiices. They contended that the honours 
and emoluments claim<‘d by Columbus were exorbitant, even if be should 
perform the utmost of what he had promised ; and if all his sanguine hopes 
should pr()\(‘ illudvo, such vast concessioas to an adventurer would be 
deemed not only inconsidemh*, but ridiculous, lii this imposing garb of 
caution and prudence, their opinion appeart‘d «(> plausible, and was so 
warmly supported liy Ferdinand, that Is.ibella declined giving any coun- 
tenance to Columbus, and abruptly bre^keoff the negotiation w ith him which 
sli(‘ had begun. 

This w.is more mortifying to Columbus tlian all the disappointments 
which he had hitherto met w ith. The invitation to court from Isabella, like 
an un(‘\pcct(Ml ray of lialit. had opened such prospects of success as en- 
couraged him to liupc tlhit his labour^ wme at an (‘iid ; hut now darkness 
and une(*rtiinty returned, and his mind, firm as it vv.>s, could hardly support 
the shock of such an unforeseen reveise. He willidiew in deep anguish 
from court, w ith an intention of prosecuting his vmyage to England as his 
last resource. 

Ahoat tli<d time Granada «;unendered, and Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
triumphal pomp, took po'^session of a city [.Ian. 2, 1192], the reduction of 
which extirpated a foreign power from the heart of their dominions, and 
rendiTed them masters of all the provinces extending from the bottom of 
the l*yr(‘n(H‘s to the fionticrs of l^ntugal. As the flow of spirits which ac- 
companies succc'ss e]t‘V'ates the mind, and rentiers it enterpiising, C-iuhitanilla 
an I S intangt'l, the vigilant and discerning pations of Columhu'-, ttxik ad- 
vantage of this favourable situation, in order to make one effort more in 
behalf of their friend. They addressed Ihemselves to Tsaln'lla ; and after 
expressing some surprise, that she, who had always been the munifleent pa- 
troness or generous undertakings, should hesit.ite so long to counh'iiance the 
most splentlid scheme that had ever been laoposod to .my monarch; they 
repri'sentod to her, that Columbus was a man of a sound uiuierstanding and 
virtuous character, well qualified, by his experience in navigation, as well 
as his knowledge of geometry, to form just ideas with respect to the struc- 
ture of the globe and the situation of its various ri'gions , that, by offering 
to risk his own life and fortune in' the execution of his scheme, he gave the 
most satisfy ing evidence lioth of his integrity and hope of success ;"that the 
sum requisite for equipping such an armament as he demanded .was incon- 
siderable, and the advant.^es which might accrue from his undertaking were 
immense ; that he demanded no recompense for his invention and labour 
VoL. 
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but what was to arise from the countries which he should discover; that, 
as it w as worthy of her magnanimity to make this noble attempt to extend 
the sphere of human knowledge, and to o^en an intercourse with regions 
hitherto unknown, so it would afford the highest satisfaction to her piety 
and zeal, after re-establishing the Christian faith in those provinces of Spam 
from which it had been long banished, to discover a new world, to which 
she might communicate the light and blessings of divine truth ; that if now 
she did not decide instantly, the opportunity would be irretrievably lost , 
that Columbus was on his way to foreign countries, where some prince, 
more fortunate or adventurous, would close with his proposals, and Spain 
wmuld for ever bewail that fatal timidity which had excluded her from the 
gloiT and advantages that she had once in her power to have enjoyed. 

These forcible arguments, urged by persons of such authority, and at a 
juncture so well chosen, produced the desired effect. They dispelled all 
Isabella’s doubts and fears ; she ordered Columbus to be instantly recalled, 
declared her resolution of employing him on his own terms, and, regretting 
the low estate of her finances, generously offered to pledge her own jew^els 
in order to raise as much money as might be needed in making preparations 
for the voyage. Santangel, in a transport of gratitude, kissed the Queen’s 
hand, and, in order to save her from having recourse to such a mortifying 
expedient for procuring money, engaged to advance immediately the sum 
that was requisite.* 

Columbus had proceeded some leagues on hisjourney, when the messenger 
from Isabella overtook him. Upon receiving an account of the unexpected 
resolution in his favour, he returned directly to Santa Fe, though some 
remainder of diffidence still mingled itself with his joy. But the cordial 
reception which he met with from Isabella, together with the near prospect 
of setting out upon that voyage which had so long been the object of liia 
thoughts and wishes, soon cfiaccd the remembrance of all that he had suf- 
fered in Spain during ei;>ht tedious years of solicitation and suspense. The 
negotiation now went forward with facility and despatch, and a treaty or 
capitulation with Columbus was signed on the seventeenth of April, one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-tA\o. I’he chief ai tides of it were 

1. Ferdinand and Isabella, as sovcrcimisof the ocean, constituted Columbus 
their high admiral in all the seas, island^, and continents, which should lie 
discovered by his industry ; and stipulated that he and his heirs for ever 
should enjoy this office, with the same poweis and prerogatives which 
belonged to the high admiral of Castile within the limits of his jurisdiction 

2. They appointed Columbus their viceroy in all the islands and continent^ 
which he should discover ; but if, for the better administration of affaiis, it 
should hereafter be necessaiy to establish a scpaiate governor in any oi 
those countries, they authorized Columbus to name three persons of w horn 
they would^ choose one for that office ; and the dignity of \iceroy, with all 
its immunities, was likewise to be hereditary in the family of Columbus. 

3. They granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever, the tenth of the fr(‘€ 
profits accruing from the productions and commerce of the countries w liich 
he should discover. 4. They declared, that if any controversy or lawsuit 
shall arise with respect to any mercantile transaction in the countries -which 
should be discovered, it should be determined by the sole authority oi 
Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him. 5. They permitted 
Columbus to advance one-eighth part of what should be expended in 
preparing for the expedition, and in canying on commerce with the countries 
which he should discover, and entitled him, in return, to an eighth part ol 
the profit.! 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears conjoined with that of IsabCiia 
in this transaction, his distrust of Columbus was still so violent that he 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. 1. c. 8. t X.ife of Columbue, c. 15. Ilerrcra, dec. 1. lib. 1. c. 9 
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refused to take any part in the ciilerprise as kin^ of Aragon, As tlie whole 
expense of the oroeditioii was to be defrayed by the crown of Castile, 
Isabella reserved for her subjects of that kingdom an exclusive right to all 
tlie benefits which might redound from its success. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by her attention and activity 
in forwarding the preparations for the voyage, endeavouied to make some 
reparation to Columbus for the time which he had lost in fruitless solicitation. 
By the twelfth of May, all that depended upon her was adjusted ; and 
Columbus waited on the king and queen in order 10 receive their final 
instructions. Every thing respecting the destination and conduct of the 
voyage they committed implicitly to tlie disposal of his prudence. But 
that they might avoid giving any just cause of ofh nee to the king of Portugal, 
they strictly enjoined him not to approach near to the Portuguese settlements 
on the coast of Guinea, or in any of the other countries to which the 
Portuguese claimed right as discoverer?. Isabella had ordered the ships 
of which Columbus was to take the command to be fitted out in the port ot 
Palos, a small maritime town in the province oi Andalusia. As tlie guardian 
Juan Peiez, to whom Columbus had alieady been so much indebted 
resided in the neighbourhood of this place, he, by the influence of tha<’ 
good ecclesiastic, a«. well as by his ow n connection with the inhabitants, not 
only raised among them what he wanted of the sum that he was bound by 
ticaty to advance, but engaged several of them to accompany him in the 
voyage. The chief of these associates were ihiee brolheis of the name 
of Pinzon, of considerable wealth, and of great e\))eii(nce in naval affairs, 
who weie willing to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expedition. 

But after all the efforts of Isabella and Columbus, the aimainent was not 
suitable either to the dignity of the nation by which it was equipped, or 
to the importance of the sen ice forv'hitli it wms destined. It consisted of 
throe vessels. The laigcst, a ship of no ronsUleiabie burden, was com- 
manded by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the n.uiie of Santa Maria ^ 
out of respect for the Ble^^ed \ irgin, whom he honoured with singular 
devotion. Of the second, called the Piuta, Marlon Ihn/ori was captain, and 
liis bi’othei Francis pilot. The thiid, named the A\gnr/, was under the 
command of Vincent yariez Pm/cm. The^e two were light vessels haidly 
superior in burden or foice to laige boats. The^quadion, it it merits that 
name, was victuai/ed for tweKe months, and had on boaid ninety men, 
mostly sailors, togefhei with a h‘w ad\entinei'> who lollowed the loitune of 
Columbus, and sorirn gentlemen ot lsihella\ court, v\liom she appointed to 
accompany him- Though the expense ot the undeilakirig was one of the 
ciicurnstancos which cliiefly alarmed the court of Spam, and retarded so 
long the negotiation with Columhu'', the sum employed m fitting out tln^j 
sqn idron did not exceed four thousand poiiixis. 

As the art of ship-building in the hfteenlh centiiiy was extremely iiide, 
and the bulk of vessels was accommodated to the ^hort and easy \oyage^ 
along the coast which they were accudumed to peiloim, it is a juoof (»f 
the courage, as well as enterprising genius of Colurnhus, that he ventured, 
w ith a fleet so unfit for a diatanl navigation, to exploie unknown seas, when* 
he had no chart to guide him, no knowledge of the tides and currents, and 
tiu ('xpeiience of the dangers to which he might he exposed. His eageinest 
to aicoinplish the great design which had «« lorig engrossed his thoughts, 
ni ide him overlook or disiegaid every circumstance that would nave 
inti.uidited a mind less adven^uious. He pushed forward the pieparations 
wiih sudi ardour, and was seconded so effectually by the persons to whom 
B d)( li.i (ommitte<l the superintendence of this business, that every thing 
v\as Svion in readiness for the voyage. But as Columbus was deeply 
impressed with sentiments of religion, he wmuld not set out upon an expe- 
dition so arduous, and of which one great object was to extend the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith, without imploring publicly the guidance and 
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protection of Heaven. With this view, lie, together with all the persons 
under his command, marched in solemn procession to the monasteij of 
Rabida. After confessing their sins, and obtaining absolution, they rccinvcd 
the holy sacrament from the hands of the guardian, who joined his 
pTnyei-s to theirs for the success of an enterprise wdiicli he had so zealously 
patronized. 

Next morning, being Friday the third day of August,' in the year one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two, Columbus set sail, a little before 
sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up their sup- 
plications to Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voyage, which they 
wished rather than cxjiected. Columbus steered directly for the Canaiy 
Islands, and arrived there [Aug. w’ithout anv occuiicnce that would 
have dcser\^ed notice on any other occasion. But, in a voyage of such 
expectation and importance, eveiy’ circumstance was the object of attention. 
The rudder of the Rinta broke loose the day after she left the harbour ; And 
that accident alarmed the crew*, no less superstitious than unskilful, as a 
certain omen of the unfortunate d(*sliny of the expedition. Even in the 
short run to the Canaries, the ships wcie found to be so crazy and ill 
appointed, as to he veiy improper lor a na\igation which w'as expected to 
be both long and dangerous. Columbus i(‘fitted them, however, to the 
best of his power ; and having supplied liirnself with fie'^h provi^'ions, he 
took Ins departure from Gomera, one of the most westi ily of the Canaiy 
Islands, on the sixth day of September. 

Here the voyage oi discovery may properly be said to begin; for 
Columbus, holding his course due west, left immediately the usual track of 
navigation, and stretcht'd into unfrecpicnted and unknown seas. 'I'Ik* ^il^t 
day, as it was very calm, he made but little way ; Init on the s(‘(ond hr 
lost sight of the Canarhs; and many of the sailoi^, dejertc'd alieady, and 
dismayed, when they contemplated the hohhwss of th(‘'uncl(Ttaking,‘bei^an 
to heat their breasts and to shed teais rs if tliey vme never more to 
behold land. Columbus comforted them widi a‘^<'UiaiK es of succes«, and 
the prospect of va«t wealth in tho^'C opulent rogions w liitlnu' he was con- 
ducting them. This early discovery (»f th(‘ spirit of his hillovveis taught 
Columbus that be mu^^t pn'pare to stiuggle not only with the unavoidable 
difficulties which might bo expected from the natuie of his undei taking, 
hut wdth such as were likely to ari^'C from the ignorance* and timidity of 
the people under his command ; and Ije peiccdved that tlio art of 
governing the minds of men would be no less requi‘‘it(‘ for a(comj)lisliing 
the discoveries which be had in view, than naval skill und undaunted 
courage. Happily for himself, and for the countiy ly v\bk'h bo was 
employed, lie joined to the ardent temper .md invenlivc* genius of a j/ro- 
jector, virtues of another spc'cie^, which are raiely unil(‘d wdth thrm. I To 
possessed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insinuating addrc*ss, a 
patient perseverance in executing any pl.m, the perfect goveinment of his 
own passions, and the talent of acquiring an ascendant over those of other 
men. All these qualities, which mrmed him for command, were accom- 
panied with that superior knowledge* of his proh's^ion, which lie gets 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. To unskilful Spanish 
sailors, accustomed only to coasting voyages in the Mf‘cliterrane.m, the 
maritime science of Columbus, the fruit of thirty years’ experiene e, im- 
proved by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the Poitugu(*se, 
appeared immense. As soon as they put to sea, he regulated every thing 
by his sole authority ; he superintendea the execution of eveiy order ; and 
allowing himself only a few hours for sleep, he was at aft other times 
upon deck. As his course lay through seas which had not formerly been 
yjsited, the sounding line, or instruments for observation, were continually 
in his hands. After the example of the Portuguese discoverers, he attended 
to the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of birds, the appear* 
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ancc of fi iiies, of seaweeds, and of every thing that floated on the waves, and 
entered eveiy occurrence, with a minute exactness, in the journal which he 
kept. As the length of the voj age could not fail of alarming sailors habitu- 
ated only to short excursions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from them 
the real progress which they made. With this view, though they run 
eighteen leagues on the second day after they left Gomera, he gave out that 
they had advanced only fifteen, and he uniformly employed the same artifice 
of reckoning short dunr^ the whole voyage. By the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber the fleet was above two hundred leagues to the west of the Canary Isles, 
at a greater distance from land than any Spaniard had been before tliat time. 
There they were struck with an appearance no less astonishing than new 
They observed that the magnetic needle, in their compasses, did not point 
exactly to the polar star, but varied towards the west ; and as they proceeded, 
this variation increased. This appcamiice, which is now familiar, though 
il still remains one of the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which the 
sagacity of man hath not been able to penetrate, filled the companions’ of 
Columbus with terror. They were now in a boundless and unknown ocean, 
far from the usual course of navigation ; nature itself seemed to be altered, 
and the only guide which they had left was about to fail them. Coluinbus, 
with no less quickness than ingenuity, invented a reason for this appearance, 
which,* thouA it did not satlsty himself, seemed so plausible to them, that 
it dispelled tlieir fears, or silenced (heir murmurs. 

fie still continued to steer due west, nearly in the same latitude with the 
Canary Islands. In this course he came within the sphere of the trade 
wind, which blows invariably from east to w'est, between the tropics and a 
few degrees bej’ond them, fie advanced before this steady gale wu'th such 
uniform rapidity that it was seldom necessary^ to shift a sail. When about 
four hundred Teagues to the west of the Canaries, he found the sea oO 
covered wdth weeds, that it re>embied a meadow of vast extent, and in 
some places they were so thick as to retard the motion of the vessels. This 
strange appearance occasioned new' alaim and disquiet. The sailore ima 
ginedthat they were now arri\ed at the utmost boundary of the navigable 
ocr*an ; that tliese floating weedr) w'ould i.)bstruct their further progress, 
autl conceal(‘d dangerous rocks, or some laige track of land, wdiich had 
sunk, they knew not how', in that pl.ice. C\)luinl)us endeavoured to per 
suade them, that wdiatJiad alarmed ought ralhi*r to have encouraged them, 
and w'as to be considereil as a sign ol approaching land. At the same time, 
a bribk gale arose, and carried them lorward. Several birds W'ere seen 
hovering about the ship [l d], and diiecting tlieir flight lov\ ards the west. 
The desponding crew resumed some degree of spirit, and began to entertain 
fresh hofies. 

Upon thti first of October th(‘y w'ere, according to the admirars reckon- 
ing, seven hundred and seventy leagues to the w est of the Canaries ; but 
lest his men should be inliniidated by the prodigious length of the naviga 
tion, he g.ive out that they had nrcK'eeded onl> fi\e hundred and eighty- 
four leagues, and fortunately, for Columbus, neither his own jiilot, iKir those 
of the other ships, had skill suflicieiit to correct this error, and discover the 
deceit. They had now been above three weeks at sea ; they had pro 
coeded far beyond w'hat former na\igatois had attempted or deemed possi 
ble ; all their prognostics of discovery, drawn from the flight of hiixls and 
other circumstances, had pro>ed fallacious ; the appearances of land, with 
which their own credulity or the artifice of their commander had from time to 
tl’me flattered and amusea them, had been altogether illusive, and their prospect 
of success seemed now to be as distant as ever. Tliese rt*ilections occurred 
often to men who had no other object or occupation than to reason and 
discourse concerninjj the intention ami circumstances of their expedition 
They made impression at first upon the ignorant and timid, and, extending 
by degrees to such as w’^ere better informed or more resolute, the contagion 
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spread at length from ship to ship. From secret whisspers or munnunng:?, 
they proceeded to open cabals and public complaints. They taxed their 
sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in paying such regard to the vain 
promises and rash conjectures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the 
Jives of so many of her own subjects in prosecuting a chimerical scheme 
They affirmed that they had fully performed their duty, by venturing so far 
in an unknown and hopeless course, and could incur no blame for refusifjg 
to follow any longer a desperate adventurer to certain destruction. They 
contended, that it was necessary to think of returning to Spain, while 
their crazy vessels were still in a condition to keep the sea, but expressed 
their fears that the attempt w^ould pro\cvain, as the wind, which had 
hitherto been so favourable to their course, must render it impossible to sail 
in an opposite direction. All agreed that Columbus should be compelled by 
force to adopt a measure on 'vvbicli their common safely depended. Some 
of the more audacious jiroposed, as the most expeditious and certain method 
of getting rid at once of his lemonst ranees, to throw him into the sea, being 
persuaded that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an unsuccessful 
prmector would excite little concern, ami be inquiied into widi no curiosity. 

Columbus w-as fully sensible of his perilous situation. He had observed, 
with great uneasiness, the fatal operation of ignorance and of fear in producing 
disaffection among his crew, and saw that it was now ready to burst out 
into open mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence of mind, lie 
affected to seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress he had made, and 
confident of success. Sometimes he employed all the arts of insinuation 
to soothe his men. Sometimes he emleavouicd to w^ork upon their ambition 
or avarice, by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth w hich they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of authoiity, 
and threatened them with vengeance froni their sovereign, if, by their 
dastardly behaviour, they should defeat this noble effort to promote the 
gJoiy 01 God, and to exalt the Spanish name above that of e\ ery othei 
nation. Even willi seditious sailors, (he words of a man whom th(‘y Jiad 
been accustomed to nw’erence, were weighty and persuasive, and not only 
restrained them fioin those violent excess(‘s wdiicli they meditated, but 
prevailed wdtli them to accompany thc'ir admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, tlie indications of approat hirig land seemeci to be 
more certain, and excited liope in ]>rciportion. The birds began to apj)eai 
in flocks, making towards the scjuthv\est. Columbus, in imitation ot the 
Portuguese navigators, who had bet n gui«led, in se\t*ral of their disccneiies, 
by the motion of bircN, altercnl liib ccjui'se from due wx*st towards that quarlor 
whither they pointed tlieir flight. Uut, after holding on foi &(*veral days in 
this new direction, without any better success than formerly, having seem 
no object, during thirty days, but the sea and the sky, the hopes cjf his 
companions subsided taster than they had risen ; their fears revived with 
additional force ; impatience, rage, and despair, appeared in eveiy counte- 
nance. All sense of subordination w’as lost : the officers, wdio haci hithc lio 
concurred with Columbus in opinion, and supported his authority, now 
took part with the private men ; they assembled tumultuously on the deck, 
expostulated with their commander, mingled threats with their expostulations, 
and required him instantly to tack about and to return to Europe, (folurnbus 
perceived that it w’^ould be of no avail to have rerouisr* to any of his former 
arts, which, having been hied so often, had lost their effect ; and that it w»is 
impossible to rekindle any zeal for the success of the expedition amo^ 
men in whose breasts fear had extinj^uished every generous sentiment. He 
saw that it was no less vain to think of employing either gentle or severe 
measures to quell a mutiny so general and so violent. It was necessary, on 
all tliese accounts, to soothe passions which he could no longer command, 
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and to eive way to a torrent too impetuous to Le checked. He promised 
solemnly to his men that he would ccimply with their rc'quest, provided they 
would accompany him, and obey his command for thre e days longer, and 
if, during that time, land were not discovered, he would then abandon the 
enterprise, and direct his course towards Spain.* 

Enraged as the sailors weif*, and impatient to turn their faces again towards 
their native country, this proposition did not appear \o them unreasonable. 
Nor did Columbus hazard much in confining himself to a term so short. 
The presages of discovering land were now so numerous and pioiiiising, 
that he deemed them infallible.^ For some days the sounding line reached 
the botfom, and the soil which it brought up indicated lancl to lie at no 
great distance. The flocks of birds increased, and ere composed not only 
ol seafowl, hut of such land birds as could not b(‘ supposed to fly far from 
the sluire. The crew of tlie I^inta observ ed a cane floating, which fteeme d to 
have been newly cut, and likewise a piece of limber artificjally carved. The 
sailors aho.ird the Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red berries, 
perfectly fresh. The clouds around the setting sun assumed a new appear- 
ance ; the air was more mild and warm, and during tlie night the wrind 
hecauie unequal and variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident of being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh of 
Oc1o!)(‘r, after public prayers for mccess, he ordert'd the sails to he furled, 
and the shijis to lie to, k(*eping strict •watch, lest they should be drhen ashore 
in the night. During this interval of suspense and expectation, no man shut 
his e}es, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter where 
th(*y expected to discover the land, which had been so long tlie object of 
their w ishes. 

About two hours before midnight, ColumliUs, standing on the forecastle, 
o!)s(‘rve(l a light at a distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, 
a page of tlie Queen’s vvardiobe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling to 
Snlcedo, comptioller of tlu* flget, nil tlir(‘e saw it in motion, as if it w'ere 
(allied from place to place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
latiil ! 1(171(1! was heard from the Pinta, which kept always a head of the 
other ships. But, hav ing been so often deceived hy fallacious apjiearanccs, 
(‘V’eiy man was now become slow of belief, and w\rit(*d in all the anguish of 
uncertainty and impatience for the return of day. As soon as morning daw ned 
[( )rt. 1 all doubts ond feais w ere dispelled. From ev ery ship an island was 
s('en about two leagues to tlie north, whose flat and verdant ficldc,well stored 
with wood, and wateonl with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a 
dc ligiilful couuliy. ddie crew of the Pinta instantly lieg.in the Te 
as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and wxre joined by those of the other 
ships, with tears of joy and tiansports of congratulation. This oflice of 
gralitud(‘ to Heaven w'as iollowed tiy an act of justice to llieir commander, 
'riiey threw themselves at the leet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
comfemn ition mingded with reverence. Tluy iiiqdored him to pardon 
their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which had created him so much 
unnecc'ssaiy disquiet, and had so often obstructed the pi’osecution of his 
W’ell-conc(‘ited [ilan ; ami passing, in the w'armth of their admiration, from 
one oxtieme to another, they now pronounced the man, whom they had so 
lately reviled anil threatened, to be a person inspired by Ifeaven with 
sagacity ami fortitude more* than human, in order to accomplish a design 
so far beyond the iileas and conception of all fonner ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned and armed. They 
row ed towards the island writh their colour displayed, writh warlike music, 
and other martial pomp. As they approached the coast, they saw it covered 
with a multitude of people, whom the nov'clty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, whose attitudes ami gestures expressed wonder and astonishment 
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at the Strang**? objects which presented themselves to their view. Columbus 
was the first European who set foot in the New World which he had dis- 
covered. He lanaed in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 
His men followed, and kneeling: down, they all kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired to see. They next erected a crucifix, and 
prostrating themselves before it, returned thanks to God for conducting 
their voyage to such a happy issue. They then took solemn pos&ession of 
the^ countiy, for the crown of Castile and Leoq, with all the formalities 
which the Portuguese were accustomed to observe in acts of this kind, in 
their new discoveries.* 

The Spaniards, w'hile thus employed, *were surrounded by many of th<i 
natives, who gazed in silent admiration upon actions w’hich they could not 
comprehend, and of wdiich they did not forosoc the consequences. The 
dress of the Spaniards, the wdiiteness of their skins, their beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast machines in which they 
had traversed the ocean, that seemed to move upon the w\iters with wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning 
and smoke, struck them with such terror, that they began to respect theii 
new guests as a superior order of beings, and concluded that they wxue 
children of the Sun, wdio had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans w*ere hardly less amazed at the scene now before them. 
Eveiy herb, and shrub, and tree, w'as different from those w Inch flourished in 
Europe. The soil seemed to be rich, but bore fi*w marks of cultivation. 
The climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though ('xliemely dcdightful. 
The inhabitants appeared in thesimfde innocence of nalun*, ( iitirely naked. 
Their black hair, long «and uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or was 
bound in tresses around their heads. They had no boa^d^, and every part 
of their bodies was perfectly smooth. Their complexion was of a dudvy- 
copper colour, their features sing-nlar, rather than dbagieeal^le, tlu'ir asjiect 
gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were vvell shape*! and active. 
Their faces, and several pails of th(‘ir body. vvei(‘ fantastically paintetl with 
glaring colours, Tiiey were shy at fii^t through fear, but soon became 
Familiar with the Spaniards, and with tran>ports of joy receive*! fiom them 
havvksbells, glass beads, or oIIkt bauble.", in ndurn for which th*'y gave^ 
such provisions as they had, and some cotton yarn, tluj only commo*lity of 
value that they could produce. I'ovvards evening, Columbus returned to 
his sliij), accompanied by many *>f the islan*lers in their boats, wliicii they 
called canoes^ and though rudedy ffmned out of the trunk of a single tree, 
they rowed them with surprising *le\l('rity, Thu", in the first intt^rvievv 
between the inhabitants of tlie old and new worlds, Qwry thing vva.s con- 
ducted amicably, and to their mutual satisfaction. The forim'r, eriliglilencd 
and ambitious, formed already vast ideas with re>])ect to tin; a<lvanlages 
which they might derive from the regions that began t*)*jj>en to tlndrview. 
The latter, simple and nndiseerning, had no foresight of the calamiti*‘:> and 
desolation w^hich wttc approaching lh(*ir country. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title and authority of admiral and 
viceroy, railed the island which he had discovered San Salvador, It i? 
petter known by the name of (hianahani^ vvhicli the natives gave to it, and 
is one of that large cluster of islands called the Lucaya or Bahama isles 
It i? situated above three thousainl miles to the west of Gomera ; from 
which the squadron took its dcj)arture, and only four *legrees to the .soulli 
of it ; so little had Columbus deviated from the wc.derly couroe, which he 
had chosen as the most proper. 

Columhus employed tlic next day in visiting the coasts of the island ; and 
from the universal poverty of the inhaliitant", he perceived that this was 
not the rich country for which he sought. But, conformably to his tlieory 
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( oncernmg tiic discovenr of those regions of Asia which stretched towards 
the east; he concluded that San Salvador was one of the isles which 
geographers described as situated in the great ocean adjacent to India.* 
Having observed that most of the people whom he had seen wore small 
plates of gold, by way of ornament, in their nostrils, he eagerly inquired 
where they got that precious metal. They pointed towards the south, and 
made him comprehend by signs, that gold abounded in countries situated in 
that quarter. Thither he immediately determined to direct his course, in 
full confidence of firiding there those opulent regions which had been the 
object of his voyage, and would be a recompense for all his toils and 
dangers, fie took along with him seven of the natives of San Salvador, 
that, by acquiring the Spanish language, {hyv might ser\^e as guides and 
interpreters ; and those innocent people considered it as a mark ordistinction 
when they were selected to accompany him. 

He saw several islands, and touched at three of the largest, on which 
he bestowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, Femandina, and 
Isabella. Rut, as their soil, productions, and inhabitants nearly resembled 
those of San Salvador, he made no stay in any of them. He inquired every 
where for gold, and the signs that were unilormly made by way of answer, 
confirmed him in the opinion that it was brought from the south. He 
followed tliat course, and soon discovered a country which appeared very 
extensive, not perl'ectly level, like those which he had already visited, but 
so diversified with rising grounds, hills, rivers, wooils, and plains, that he 
was uncertain whether it miglit prove an island, or part of the continent. 
The natives of San Salvador, whom he had on board, called it Cuba; 
Columbus gave it the name of Juana, He entered the mouth of a lame 
river with his squadron, and all the inliabitants tied to the mountains as he 
approached the shore. Rut as he resohed to caieen the ships in that place, 
he sent some Spaniards, together ’v\ ith one of the people ot San Salvador, 
to view the interior part of the countiy. Thty, having advanced above 
sixty miles fiom the shore, leported, upon their return, that the soil was 
richer and more cultivated than any they ha<l hitherto discovered ; that, 
-besides many scattered cottages they had found one village, containing 
aliove a thousand inhabitants; that^ the peo})l<‘, though naked, seemed to 
be more intelligent than tho^e of San Salvador, but had treated them with 
the same respectful attention, ki''‘'ing their feet, and honouring them as sacred 
beings allied to heaven ; that they had given them to eat a certain root, the 
taste ('fwhicli re>enibled roa>ted che^tnut^, and likewise a singular species 
of corn called maize, whicli, either when roasted whole orgiouiul into meal, 
was abundantly palatable ; that there seemed to be no four-footed animals 
in the countiy, but a species of dogs, which could not bark, and a crtMture 
resembling a rabbit, but of a much smaller size ; that they had o!>serveJ 
some ornaments of goltl among the ])eople, but of no great value.! 

These in(‘SM^ng(‘i*s had prevailed with some of the natives to accompany 
them, who informed Columbus, that the gold of which they imule their 
ornaments was found in Cubaiiucan. By this word they me:Hit the middle 
or inland part of Cuba ; but Columbus, being ignorant of their languatro, 
as well as unaccustomed to their pronunciation, and his tliouglits ninning 
continually upon his own theoiy concerning the discovery of the East Indies, 
he was led, by the resemblance of sound, to suppose that they spoke of 
the great Khan, and imagined that the opulent kiiiirdom Cathay, described 
ly M arco Polo, was not veiy remote. This induced him to employ some 
time in viewing the country. He visited almost eveiy harbour, irom Porto 
del Principe, on the north coast of Cuba, to the eastern extremity of the 
island : but, though delighted with the beauty of the scenes which every 
where presented themselves, and amazed at the luxiuiant fertility of the 

• Pet. M^rU epfet. 135. t Life of Columbus, c. Iloircra, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 34. 
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soil, both which, from their novelty, made a more lively impression upon 
his imagination [14], he did not find gold in such quantity as was sufficient 
to satisfy either the avarice of his followers, or tlie expectations of the court 
to which he was to return. The people of the countiy^, as much astonished 
at his eagerness in quest of gold as the Europeans were at their ignorance 
and simplicity, pointed towards the east, where an island which they called 
Hayti was situated, in which that metal was more al)undant than among 
them. Columbus ordered his squadron to bend its course thither ; but 
Marton Alonso Pinzon, impatient to be the first who should take possession 
of the treasures which this country w as supposed to contain, quitted his 
companions, regardless of all tlie admiral’s signals to slacken sail until they 
should come up with him. 

Columbus, retarded by contraiy w inds, did not reach H^ti till the sixth 
of December. He called the port where he first touched St. Nicholas, and 
the island itself Espagnola, in honour of the kingdom by wiiich he w^as 
employed ; and it is the only countiy, of those he had yet discovered, whir h 
has retained the name that he gavt' it. As ho could neither meet with the 
Pinta, nor have any intercourse with the inhabitants, who fled in great 
consternation towards the w'oods, he soon quilted St. Nicholas, and, sailing 
along the northern coast of the island, he entered another harbour, which he 
called Conception. Here he was more fortunate ; his pr^oplc overtook a 
woman w^ho w^as flying from them, and after treating her with great gentle- 
ness, dismissed her with a present of such toys as they knew were most 
valued in those regions. The description which she gave to her countrymen 
of the humanity and w'ondcrful qualities of the strangers ; their admiration 
of the trinkets, w^hich she showx‘d with exultation ; and their eagerness to 
participate of the same favours ; removed all tlu'ir fears, and induced many 
of them to repair to the harbour. The strange objects which they beheld, 
ancl the baubles which Columbus bestowed unon them, amply gratified their 
curiosity and their wishes. They nearly resembled the i)eople of 
Guanahani and Cuba. They wore naked like them, ignorant and sim}>lc ; 
and seemed to be equally unacquainted with all the arts which apjecar most 
necessary in polished societies ; but the y were gentle, credulous, and timid, 
to a degree w hicb rendered it easy to acquire the ascendant o\ er them, espe- 
cially as their excessive admiration led them into the same cnor wdlh the 
people of the other islands, in heliec ing the Spaniards to he more than nioitals, 
and descended immediately from hea\en. They possessed gold in gi eater 
abundance than their neiglibours, which they leadily exchanged for bells, 
beads, or pins ; and in this unequal traffic both parties were highly pleased, 
each considering themselves as gainers by the transaction. Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince oxcazique of the country. He appeared with all 
the pomp known among a simple people, being tan ied in a sort of })alanquin 
upon the shoulders of four men, and attended by many of his subjects, w ho 
served him with great respect. His dej»ortment was p’ave and stately, 
veiy reserved towards hisow’n people, but with Columbus and the Spaniaids 
extremely courteous. He gave the admiral some thin plates of* g(»l(l, and a 
girdle of curious workmanship, receiving in return presents of small value, 
But highly acceptable to him.* 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the mines which yielded gold, 
continued to interrogate all the natives with wdiom he had any intei course, 
concerning their situation. They concurred in pointing out a mountainous 
country, which they called Cibao^ at some distance from the sea, and further 
towards the east. Struck with this sound, which appeared to him the same 
with Cipan^o, tlie name by which Marco Polo, and other traveller? to the 
east, distinguished the island of Japan, he no longer doubted with respect 
to the vicinity of the countries which he had discovered to the remote parU 
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of A^li ; rri \ ui Aj1 <’Xp'‘r'ati(m of rcachinf^ soon those regions which had 
been the object of his voyag’e, he directed his course towards the east He 
put into a commodious harbour, which he called St. Thoma^ and found 
that district to be under the government of a powerful cazique, named 
Ouacanahartf who, as he afterwards learned, was one of the five sovereigns 
among whom the whole island was divided. He immediately sent messen- 
gers to Columbus, who in his name delivered to him the present of a mask 
curiously fashioned with the ears, nose, and mouth of beaten gold, and 
invited him to the place of his residence, near the harbour now called Cape 
Francois, some leagues towards the east. Columbus despatched some of 
his officers to visit this prince, who, as he behaved himself with greater 
dignity, seemed to claim more attention. They returned with such favour- 
aide accounts lioth of the country and of the peojde, as made Columbus 
impatient for that interview with Guacanahari to which he had been invited. 

ife sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas, on the twenty-fourth oi 
December, with a fair wind, and the sea perfectly calm ; and as, amidst the 
imiltiplicity of his occupations, he had not shut his eyes for two days', he 
retired at midnight in order to take some repose, having committed the 
helm to the pilot, with strict injunctions not to quit it for a moment. The 
pilot, dreading no danger, carelessly left the helm to an unexperienced 
cabin boy, ami the ship, carried away by a current, was dashed against a 
rock, 'fhe violence of the shock awakened Columbus. He ran up to the 
deck. There all was confusion and despair. He alone retained presence 
of mind. He ordered some of llie sailors to take a boat, and cany out an 
anchor astern; but, instead of obeying, they made off towards the Nigna, 
wliich was about half a league distant. He then commanded the masts to 
he cut down, in order to lighten the ship; but all his endeavours were too 
late ; tiie vessel opened ne.ir the keel, and filled so fast with ivater that its 
loss was inevitable. 'Jlie smoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance 
of boats from the Nigna, enabled the crew to save their lives. As soon as 
the islarifbu’s heard of this <lisaster, they crowded to the shore, with their 
prince (iuacanahiri at their head. Instead of taking advantage of the 
distress in which they beh('ld the Spaniards, to attempt any thing to their 
dt’triinent, th(*y lamented their misfortune with tears oi sincere condolence. 
Not siti^fied with tliis un ailing exfn-es'^ion of their sympathy, they put tc 
sea a nimi!»('r of canoes, and, under the direction of the Spaniards, assisted 
insiving whatever could he got out of the ^y^eck ; and, by the united 
labour of so many hands, almost ev(»iy thing of value was carried ashore. 
As i'l'it as the goods >vere landed, (-Juac.mahari in person took chaige of 
them. By his orders they ^^ere all deposited in one place, and armed 
sentinels were posted, who kept the mullilude at a distance, in order to 
.pre\ent thrm not only from em.be//ding, hut from inspecting tex) curiously 
what belonged to their guests, [lo] Next morning this prince visited 
Coluinbiis, who was nowon boanl the Nigna, and endeavoured to console 
him for his loss, ]jy offering all that he possessed to repair it.* 

The condition of Columbus was such that he stood in need of consolation. 
He had hitherto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no longer doubted 
but that his treacherous associate had set sail for fiurope, in order to have 
the merit of carrying the first tidings of the extraordinaiy discoveries which 
had been made, and to preoccupy so far the ear of their sovereign, as to 
rob him of the glory and reward to which he was justly entitled. There 
remained but one vessel, and that the smallest and most crazy of the sauadw>n, 
to trav(‘i*se such a vast ocean, and carry so many men oack to Europe. 
E.ich of those circumstances was alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus 
with t]u‘ utmost solicitude. The desire of overtaking Pinzon, and of effacing 
the unfivtmiable impressions which his misrepresentations might make in 
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Spain, made it necessary to return thither without delay. The difficulty 
of taking such a number of persons on board the Nigna confirmed him in 
an opinion which the fertility of the country, and the gentle temper of the 
people, had already induced him to form. He resolved to leave a part of 
his crew in the island, that by residing there, they might learn the language 
of the natives, study their disposition, examine the nature of the country, 
search for mines, prepare for the commodious settlement of the colony with 
which he purposed to return, and thus secure and facilitate the acquisition 
of those advantages which he expected from his discoveries. When he 
mentioned this to his men, all approved of the design ; and from impatience 
under the fatigue of a long voyage, from the levity natural to sailors, or 
fiom the hopes of amassing wealth ina country which afforded such promising 
specimens of its riches, many ofiered voluntarily to be among the number 
of those wdio should remain. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the execution of this scherne, but to 
obtain the consent of Guacanahari; and his unsuspicious simplicity soon 
presented to the admiral a favourable opportunity of proposing; it. Columbus 
having, in the best manner he could, by broken words and signs, expressed 
some curiosity to know the cause which had moved the islanders to fly 
with such precipitation upon the approach of his ships, the cazique informed 
him that the country was much iiifested by the incur>ions of certain pcriple, 
whom he called Carribeans, who inhabited several islands to the south-east. 
These he descrilied as a fierce and warlike race of men, who delighted in 
blood, and devoured the flesh of the prisoners w'ho w'cre so unhappy as to 
fall into their hands; and as the Spaniards at their first appearance w’cre 
supposed to be Carribeans, w’hom the natives, how^ever numerous, durst not 
face in battle, they had recourse to their usual method of securing their 
safety, by flying into the thickest and most impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, 
while .speaking of those dreadful invaders, discovered such symptoms of 
terror, as w’ell as such consciousness of the ina])ility of his own p(*opIe to 
resist them, as Jed Columbus to conclude that he would not be alarmed at 
^ the proposition of any scheme which afforded him the prospect of an addi- 
tional security against their attacks. He instantly offered him the a&sistnnce 
of the Spaniards to repel his enemies: he engaged to take him and li;s 
]>^ople under the protection of the powerful monarch w^hom he served, am\ 
offered to leave in the island such a number of his men as should he suffi- 
cient, not only to defend the inhabitants from future incursions, but to 
avenge their past wrongs. 

The credulous prince clo«ed eagerly wdth the proposal, and thought 
himself already safe under the pationa«(* of lieings sprung fiom heaven, 
and superior in pow er to mortal men. The ground w'as marked out lor a 
small fort, wdiich Columbus called JVaxndad, becau'^e he had landed there 
on Christmas day. A deep ditch was drawn around it. I'lie ramparts w ere 
fortified wdth pallisades, and the great guns, saved out of the admiraPs sliip, 
were planted upon them. In ten days the work was finished ; that simple 
race of men labouring with inconsiderate assiduity in (‘reding tjiis first 
monument of their own servitude. During this tirne, Columbus, by his 
caresses and liberality, laboured to increase the high opinion which the 
natives entertained of the Spaniards. But while he endeavoured to iri'jpire 
them with confidence in their disposition to do good, he wished likewise 
to give them some striking idea of their powder to punish and destroy such 
as^vere the objects of their indignation. With this view, in presence of a 
vast assembly, he drew up his men in order of battle, and made an ostenta- 
tious but innocent display of the sharpness of the Spanish swords, of the force 
of their spears, and the operation of their cross-bows. These rude people, 
strangers to the u«:e of iron, and unacquainted with any hostile weapons but 
arrows of reed pointed with the bones of fishes, wooden swords, antljavelins 
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had time to abate, he ordered the great guns to be fired. The sudden 
explosion struck thena with such terror that they fell flat to the ground, 
covering their faces with their hands ; and when they beheld the astonishing 
effect of the bullets among tlic trees, towards which the cannon had been 
pointed, they concluded that it was impossible to resist men, who had the 
command of such destructive instruments, and who came armed with 
thunder and lightning against their enemies. 

After giving such Impressions both of the beneficence and power of the 
Spaniards, as might have rendered it easy to preserve an ascendant over 
the minds of the natives, Columbus appointed thirty-eight of his people to 
remain in the island. He intrusted the command of these to Diego de 
Arado, a gentleman of Cordova, investing him with the same powers which 
he himself had received from Ferdinand and Isabella ; and furnislied iiim 
with every thing requisite lor the subsistence or defence of this infant 
colony. He strictly enjoined them to maintain concord arnong themselves, 
to yield an unreserved obedience to their commander, to avoid giving offence 
to tiie natives by any violence or exaction, to cultivate the Iriendship of 
Guacanahari, but not to put themselves in hi-* power by stragglinij in small 
parties, or marching too far from the fort. He promised to visit tliern soon 
with such a reinforcement of strength as might enable them to take full 
possession of the country, and to reap all the fruits of their discoveries. In the 
mean time he engaged to mention their names to the king and queen, and 
to place their merit and ser\ices in the most advantageous light.* 

liaving thus taken eveiy precaution for the secuiily of tlie colony, he 
left Navldad on tlie fourth of Januar}", one thousand four hundred" and 
ninety-throe, and steering towards the east, discovor(‘d and gave names to 
most of tlie harbours on the northern coast of the island. On the sixth he 
df‘scried the Finta, and soon came up with her, after a separation of more 
than six weeks. Finzon endt'avouied to justily his conduct by pretending 
tliat h(; had b(‘en driv(‘n from his course by stress of weather, and prevented 
from returning by contrary inds. The admiral, though he still suspected 
his ]HTlidiou^ intentions, and kninv well what he urged in his own defence 
to be frivolous as well as laUe, was so sensible tiiat this was not a ])roper 
tiriK' tor venturing ujion my high strain of authoiity, and felt such satisfaction 
in this junction u ith bi^ <‘onsnfU ubicii deliveied him trom many di»quietiug 
apnrehensioiis, that, l.mie Piii/on’s apology was, he admiUetlof it without 
dinicultv, and re^tori'd him to favour. During his absence from the 
admiral. Fin/on had visited several harbours in the island, had acquired 
some gold by trafficking vvitii the natives, but had made no discoveiy of 
any im}Jorl<ince, 

From the condition of his ships, as vvidl as the temper of his men, 
(/olumbus now found it necesbary to hasten liis return to Europe. The 
former having suffered much during a voyage iif such an unusual length, 
were extremely leaky. The lalUT expressed the utmost impatience to 
revisit their native country, from which they had been so long absent, and 
where tlH‘y had things so wonderful and unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, 
on the sixteenth of January , he ilirected his course towards the north-east, and 
soon lost sight of land, lie had on board some of the natives, whom he had 
taken from the different islands which he discovered ; and besides the gold, 
which was the chief object of rtjsearcli, he had collected specimens of all 
the productions vvhicli were likely to become subjects of commerce in the 
several countries, as well as many unknown fiiixis, and other natural 
curiosities, which might attract the attention of the learned, or excite the 
wonder of the people. Tlie voyage was jirosperous to the fourteenth of 
February, and he had advanced near five hundred leagues across the Atlantic 
ocean, when the wind began to rise, and continued to blow with increasing 
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ra{rc. Ici riijh.tcd in a furious hurricane. Every thing that the naval 

blJil aH 1 experience of Columbus could devise was eniplo 3 ^ed in order to 
save the ships. But it was impossible to withstand the violence of the 
storui, and, as they were stiU far from any land, destruction seemed inevitable 
The sailors had recourse to prayers to Almighty God, to tlie invocation 
of saints, to vows, and charms, to eveiy thing that religion dictates, or 
superstition suggests to the affrighted mind of man. No prospect oi 
deliverance appearing, they abandoned themselves to despair, and expected 
every moment to be swallowed up in the waves. Besides the passions 
which naturally agitate and alarm the human mind in such awful situations, 
when certain aeaui, in one of his most terrible forms, is before it, Columbus 
had to endure feelings of distress peculiar to himself. He dreaded that 
all know ledge of the amazing discoveries which he had made was now 
to perish ; mankind were to fie deprived of every benefit that might have 
been derived from the happy success of his schemes, and his own name 
would descend to posterity as that of a rash deluded adventurer, instead ot 
being transmitted with the honour due to the author and conductor of the 
most noble enterprise that had ever been undertaken. These reflections 
extinguished all sense of his own personal danger. Less afiected wdtli the 
loss of life than solicitous to preserve the memory of what he had attempted 
and achieved, he retired to his cabin and wrote upon a parchment a short 
account of the voyage which he had made, of the course which he hod 
taken, of the situation and riches of the countries which he had discovered, 
and of the colony that he had left there. J laving wrapped up this in an 
oiled cloth, which he enclosed in a cake of wax, he put it into a cask 
carefully stopped up, and threw it into the sea, in hopes that some 
fortunate aCciaent might preserve a deposit of so much importance to the 
world.’^[l6] 

At length Providence intciposcd to save a life reserved for other services. 
The wind abated, the sea became calm, and on the ev ening of the fifteenth, 
Columbus and his companions discovered land ; and though uncertain vv hat 
it was, they made towards it. They soon knew it to be St. Maiy, one of 
the Azores or w^estern isles, subject to the crowm of Portugal. There, 
after a violent contest with the governor, in which Columbus displayed no 
'less spirit than prudence, he obtained a supply of fresh provisions, and 
whatever else he needed. One circumstance, however, greatly disquieted 
him. The Pinta, of which he had lost sight on the fust day of the hurri- 
cane, did not appear ; he dreaded for some time that she had foundered at 
sea, and that all her ciew had perLhed; afterwards, his foimcr suspicions 
recurred, and he became apprehensive that Pinzon had borne aw'ay for 
Spain, that he might reach it before him, and by givingthe fiist account of 
his discoveries, might obtain some share of his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as soon as the weatluT would 
permit [Feb. 24]. At no great distance from the coast of Spain, when rM‘ar 
the end of his voyage, and seemingly beyond the reach of any disaster, 
another storm arose, little inferior to the former in violence; and after 
driving before it during two days and two nights, he was forced to take 
shelter in the river Tagus [March 4]. Upon application to the King of 
Portugal, he was allowed to come up to Lisbon ; and, notwithstanding the 
envy which it was natural for the Portuguese to feel, when they beheld 
another nation entering upon that province of discovery which they had 
hitherto deemed peculiarly their own, and in its first essay not only rivalling 
but eclipsing their fame, Columbu-s was received with all the marks of 
distinction aue to a man who had performed things so extraordinary and 
^ unexpected. The King admitted him into his presence, treated him with 
the highest respect, and listened to the account which he gave of his voyage* 
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With admiration mingled witli regret. While Columbus, on his part, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of describing the importance of his discoveries, and 
of being now able to prove the solidity of his schemes to those very 
persons, who, with an ignorance disgraceful to themselves, and fatal to their 
country, had lately rejected them as the projects of a visionary or designing 
adventurer.* 

Columbus was so impatient to return to Spain, that he remained only 
6vc days in Lisbon. On the fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, seven months and eleven days from the time when he set out thence 
upon his voyage. As soon as the ship was discovered approaching the 
port, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to tlie siiore, in order to welcome 
their relations and fellow-citizens, and to hear tidings of their voyage. 
When the prosperous issue of it was known, when they beheld the strange 
people, the unknown animals, and singular productions, brought from the 
countries which had been discovered, tlie efuision of joy was general and 
unbounded. The bells w'eie rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was 
received at landing with royal honours, and all the people in solemn pro- 
cession, accompanied him and his crew to the church, where they returned 
tbankh to Heaven, which had so wonderfully conducted and crowned with 
success a voyage of greater length and of more importance than had been 
att(‘mpted in any former age. On the evening of the same day, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Pinta, which the violence of the tempest had driven 
far to the noith, enter the harbour. 

The first care of Columbus was to inform tlie and Queen, who were 
then at Barcelona, of his arrival and success. Ferdinand and Isabella, no 
jess astonished than delighted with this unexpected event, desired Columbus, 
in terms the most respectful and flattering, to repair immediately to court, 
that from his own mouth tliey might receive a full detail of his extmordinaiy 
services and discoveries. Duiing Im journey to Barcelona, the people 
crowded from the adjacent countiy, following him every where with admi 
ration and applause. His entrance into the city was conducted, by order 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, with pomp suitable to the great event, which 
addeil such distingui'^liing lustre to their reign. The people whom he 
brought along with him horn the countries which he had discovered, 
marched first, and by their sirigulai complexion, the wild peculiarity of their 
features, and uncouth lineiy, appeared like men of another species. Next 
to them were carried the oTnanients of goM, fashioned b} the rude art of 
the native*;, the grains of gold found in the mountains, and dust of the same 
metal gathered in the rivers. After these appeared the v aiious commodities 
of the new discovered countries, tosrether with their curious pi eductions. 
Columbus himself closed the procession, and attracted the eyes of all the 
sp(‘cl'd(jrs3, who gazed with admiration on the extraordinaiy^ man, whose 
su])f‘rioi s.igacity and fortitude had conducted their cuuntiynien, by a route 
conce.ih‘d from past ages, to the knowledge of a new' world. Ferdinand 
and Isalx^ila received him clad in their loyal robes, and seated upon a 
thron(‘, under a magnificent canopy. AVhen he approached, thev stood up, 
and raising him as lie kneel('d to Kiss their liands, commanded him to take 
his seat upon a chair prepared for him, and to give a circumstantial account 
oi his voyage. He delivered it with a gravity and composuic no less 
suitable to the disposition of the Spanish nation than to the dignity of the^ 
audience in which he spoke, and with that modest simplicity which 
eh.ir leleii/cs men of superior minds, who, satisfied with having performed 
gn'at actions, court not vain applause by an ostentatious display of their 
cvpKiiis. Wlien he had finished his narration, the king and queen, kneeling 
dow n, oifored up solemn thanks to Almighty God for the discovciy' of thos« 
new regions, from which they expected so many advantages to flowinupoi‘ 
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^ the kingdoms subject to their government. [17] Eveiy mark of honour 
that grjtitude or admiration could suggest was conferred upon Columbus. 

' i Letters patent were issued, confiiming to him and to his heirs all the privileges 
contained in the capitulation concluded at Santa Fe ; his family was enno- 
bled ; the king and queen, and after their example the courtiers, treated him 
on eveiy occasion with all the ceremonious respect paid to persons of the 
highest rank. But what pleased him mo^^t, as it gratified his active mind, 
bent continually upon great objects, \\as an order to equip, without delay, 
an armament ot such force as might enable him not only to take possession 
of the countiies which he had already discovered, but to go in search of 
those more opulent regions which he still confidently expected to find.’^ 

> AVhile preparations were making for this expedition, the lame of C olumbus’s 
successful voyage spread over Europe, and excited general attention. The 
multitude, struck with amazement hen they heard that a new world had 
been found, could hardly believe an event so much above Uieir conception. 
Men of science, capable of comprehending the nature, and of discerning 
the effects of this great discovery, received the account of it with admiration 
and ioy. They spoke of his voyage with lapture, and congratulated one 
another upon their felicity in having lived in the period when, by this ex- 
traordinary event, the boundaries of human knowledge wcie so much 
extended, and such a new field of inquiry and observation opened, as would 
lead mankind to a perfect acquaintance w ith the structure and productions 
of the habitable globe. t [18] Various ojiinions and conjecture's were 
formed concerning the new found countiies, and what division of the earth 
they belonged to. Columlius adhered tenaciously to hi« oiiginal opinion, 
that they should be reckoned a pait of those vast regions in Asia, compre- 
hended under the general name of India. This sentiment w.is eonlhmcd 
by the observations which lie made concerning the juodiK tions of the 
countries he had discovered. Gold was known to abound in India, and he 
had met with such promising samples of it in the islands whidi he visited, 
as led him to believe that licn mines ot it might he found. Cotton, another 
production of the East Indies, was common iheio. 'J'he lun.ento of the 
islands he imagineil to be a spec ies of the East Indian pe])p(‘r. lie* mistook 
a root, somewhat resembling rhubarb, for that valuable ding, which was 
then supposed to be a plant i)eculiar to the East Indies.J Th(' hinis brought 
home by him were adorned with the same lich plumage v^liieh distin- 
guishes those of India. The alligator ol the one ( ountry appealed to be 
the same with the crocodile of the other. After weighing all tljcse riicum- 
stances, not only the Spaniards, hut the other nations of Euio]h‘, seem to 
have adopted the opinion of Columbus. The rountries which he had 
discovered wc-re considered as a j»ait c‘f India. In cons^'Cjuenee ctf this 
notion, the name of Indies is given to them by rordiriaiid and Isabella, in 
a ratification of their former agreement, which was granted to Columbus 
upon bis relum.§ Even after the error wlu’ch gave rise to tlu\ opinion was 
detected, and the true position of the New World was asc erpiinc'd, the 
name has remained, and the appellation of West Indies is givc*n by all tlie 
people of Europe to the country, and that of Indians to its inliabitants. 

The name by which Columbus distinguished the rountries whic h he bad 
discovered was so inviting, the specimens of their liches and fertility which 
he produced were scd considerable, and the reports of his companions, 
deliyerecl frequently with the exaggeration natural to travellers, so fa vc^irable, 
as lo'excite a wonuerful spirit of enterprise among the Spaniards. 'J'hough 
little accustomed to naval ei^editions, they were impatient to set out upon 
their voyage. Volunteers ol eveiy rank solicited to be employed. Allured 
by the inviting prospects which opened to their ambition and avarice, 
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neither the lei^th nor danger of the navigation intimidated them. Cautious 
as Ferdinand was, and averse to every thing new or adventurous, he seems , 
to have catched the same spirit with his subjects. Under its induence, 
pr^arations for a second expedition were carried on \yith rapidity unusual 
in Spain, and to an extent that would be deemed not inconsiderable in the 
present age. The fleet consisted of seventeen ships, some of which were 
of good burden. It had on board fifteen hundred persons, among whom 
were many of noble families, who had served in honourable stations. The 
greater part of these, being destined to remain in Uie country, were fur- 
nished with every thing requisite for conquest or settlement, with all kinds 
of European domestic animals, with such seeds and plants as were most 
likely to thrive in the climate of the W est indies, with utensils and instruinents ^ 
of every sort, and with such artificers as might be most useful in an infant 
colony.* 

But, formidable and well provided as this fleet was, Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not rest tlieir title to the possession of the newly discovered 
countries upon its operations alone. The example of the Portuguese, as 
well as the superstition of the age, made it necessary to obtain from the 
Roman pontilT a grant of those territories which they wished to occupy. 
The Pope, as the vicar and representative of Jesus Christ, was supposed 
to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. Alexander 
VI., a pontiff infamous for every crime which disgraces humanity, tilled the 
Papal throne at that time. As he was bom Ferdinand's subject, and very 
solicitous to secure tiie protection of Spain, in order to facilitate the execution 
of his ambitious schemes in favour of his own family, he w as extremely 
willing to gratify the Spanish monarchs. By an act of liberality wJiicn 
cost him nothing, and that served to establish the jurisdiction and pretensions 
of tile Pcipal See, he granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isabella all the 
countries inhabited by Infidels, w hich the) had discovered, or should discover ; 
and, in virtue of that i)ower which he derived from Jesus Christ, he con- 
ferred on the crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of wliich he 
himself was so far from having any title, that he was unacquainted with 
their situation, and ignorant even of their existence. As it w^as necessaiy 
to prevent this grant Iruiu inlerfeiing with that formerly made to the crown 
of i^ortugal, he appointed that a line, supposed to be drawn from pole to 
pole, a huiitlretl leagues to the westward of the Azores, should serve as a 
limit between them; and, in the plenitude of his power, bestowed all to 
the east of this imaginary line upon the Portuguese', and all to the westot 
it upon the S]niniaras.t Zeal for pixipagaling the Christian faith was the 
consideration emplo) ed by Ferdinand in soliciting this bull, and is mentioned 
by Alexander as his chiel luotiNe for i>siiing it. In order to manifest some 
concern ibi- this laudable olject, several friars, under the dirt'ction of Father 
Boyl, a Catalonian monk of great reputation, as apostolical vicar, w'ere 
appointed to accompany Columbus, and to devote themselves to the 
instruction of the natives. The Indians, w horn Columbus had brought along 
with him, having received some tincture of Christian knowledge, were 
baptized w ith much solemnity, the king himself, the prince his sun, and the 
chiei persoas of his court, staiulinsr as their godfathers. Those first fruits 
of the Mew World have not been lollovved by such an increase as pious men 
wished, and had reason to expect. 

Ferdinand and Isabella having* thus acquired a title, which was then 
deemed completely valid, to extend their discoveries and to establish theii 
dominion ov<;r such a considerable portion of the globe, nothing now retarded 
the departure of tlie fleet. Columbus was extremely impatipnt to revisit 
the colony which he had left, and to pursue that career of gloiy upon whid^ 
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he had entered. He set sail from the bay of Cadiz on the twenty-fifth of 
September, and touching again at the island of Gomera, he steered further 
towards the south than in his fonner voyage. By holding this coui’sc, he 
enjoyed more steadily the benefit of the regular winds, which reign within 
the tropics, and was carried towards a large cluster of islands, situated 
considerably to the east of those which he had already discovered. On the 
twenty-sixth day after his departure froin Gomera [Nov. 2l, he made land.* 
It was one of the Carribbee or Leeward Islands, to which he gave the name 
of Deseada, on account of the impatience of his crew to discover some part 
of the New World. After this he visited successively Dominica, Mari- 
galante, Guadaloupe, Antigua, San .Tuan de Puerto Rico, and Ee^e^al other 
islands, scattered in his way as he advanced towards the north-west. All 
these he found to be inhabited by that fierce race of people whom Guacan- 
ahari had painted in such frightful colours. His descriptions appeared not 
to have been exaggerated. 'I'lie Spaniards nev er attempted to land w ithout 
meeting with such a reception as discoveied the martial and daiirig spirit 
of the natives ; and in their habitations v\eie found relics of those homd 
feasts which they had made upon the bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

But as Columbus was eager to know the state of the colony v\hich he 
had planted, and to supply it with the nccessaiics of which he supposed it 
to be in want, he made no stay in any of those islatids, and piocecded 
directly to Hispaniola [Nov. 22J.t A\hon he arrived off Navidad, the 
station in which he had left the thiily-eigbt men under the command ot 
Arada, he was astonished that none of them ap})caKd, and expected every 
moment to sec them running with trai^poits of joy to welcome their 
countrymen. Full of solicitude about their safety, and foioboding in his 
inind what had befallen them, he rowed in^^tantly to land. All thenati\cs 
from whom he might ha\e recei\cd iiifoiination had fled. But the fort 
which he had built was entirely demolished, and the latttiid garment®, the 
broken arms and utensils scattered about it, k i\ no room to doubt comeining 
the unhappy fate of the ganison.J AVhile the Spaniards v\crc sbrrtding 
tears over those sad rncrnoiials of their fellow-citi/ins, a biothei of the 
cazique Guacanabviri arrived. From him Columbu's icceivcd a particular 
detail of w'hat had happened after his departure tiom the island. The 
familiar intercour''e of the ln<lians with the Spaniauls tended gradually to 
diminish the superstitious veneration with v\bjcli llii ir first a]q)caiance had 
inspired that simple people. By their owui indite nation and ill conduct, the 
Spaniards speedily effaced those favourable impre<^®ioiis, and soon com inced 
the natives, that they had all the wants, ami ueakne^ses, and passions of 
men. As soon as the powerful restraint wliidi the piesencc and authority 
of Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the garriM)n Iniew off all legaid lor 
the officer whom he had invested vMtb (ominand. Regardless of the 
prudent instructions wjiich he had given them, c^cry man became inde- 
pendent, and gratified his desires without control. lie gold, the vvcunen, 
the provisions of the natives were all the pr(‘y of those licentious opjm s.-ors 
They roamed in small parties over the irtarid, extending their rapat ity and 
insolence to every comei of it. G(‘ntle and timid as tlic people were, those 
unprovoked injuries at leiigth exhausted their patience, and roused their 
courage. The cazique of Cibao, wdrose country the Spaniards chiefly 
infested on* account of the gold which it contained, surprised and cut (if 
several of them, while they straggled in as perfect security as if their 
conduct had been altogether inoffensive. He then assembled his subjects, 
and surrounding the fort, set it on fire. Sonic of the Spaniards were killed 
in defending it ; the rest perished in attemiiting to make tlicir escape by 
crossing an ann of the sea. Guacanahari, whom all their exactions bad 
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«ot alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in their behalf, and, in endea- 
vouring to protect them, had received a wound, by winch he was still * 
confined.* 

Though this account was far from removing the suspicions which the 
Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of Guacanrihari, Columbus 
perceived so clearly that this was not a proper juncture for inquiring into his 
conduct with scrupulous accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of . 
his officers, who urged him to seize the person of that Prince, and to revenge 
the death of their countiyrnen by attacking his subjects He repicaented 
to them the necessity of securing the friendaliip of some potentate of the 
countiyq in order to lacilitate the settlement which they intended, and the 
danger of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempt against 
them, by such an ill-tiiried and unavailing exercise of ligour. Instead of 
Wasting his time in punishing pa^t w’longs, he took precautions for preventing 
any future injuiy. With this view, he made choice of a situation moie 
healthy and commodious than that of Navidad. lie traced out the plan of 
a town in a large plain near a spacious bay, and obliging every peison to 
put his hand to a work on whicli llieir common safety depended, the houses 
and ramparts were soon so far advanced, bj tbeir united labour, as to afford 
tbem shelter and security. This ibin^ caty, the fust that the Euiopeans 
founded in tlie New Woiid, he named Isaheila, in honour of his pationess 
the Queen ot Caslile.t 

In canying on this necessary w'ork, Columbus had not only to sustain all 
the hardships and to tuicountci all the difficulties, to which infant colonies 
are exposc(i when they settle in an uncultivate*d country, hut he had to 
contend with what was more in^upeiable, the lazin(‘ss, tlie impatience, and 
mutinous disH'sitioii of his followers. }>y the tneivating influence of a hot 
clmiale, the natmal inactivity of the Sp<uiiards sei'rnoil in increa'^e. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the fatiiiue of bodily labour, 
and all had engaged in the enlerpii''e with the sanguine hopes excited by 
the splc iidid andt'xaggerated dcsciiption of tbeir countiTinen who returned 
from the fust voyage, or by tlie mistaken opinion of Columbus, lliat the 
country which he had discovcied was eitlx r the Cipango of Marco Polo, 
or the 0])hir4 fioin whicii Solomon iinpoiled liiose precious commodities 
^viiith ''uddenl} diffused such extiaoidinaiy riches through his kingdom. 

Ibit wlien, instead of that golden htrvest whicli they had exj^ected to reap 
without toil or pain^', the Spaniards saw that tlicir }>K)s}>ett ot wealth was 
remote as well a^ umeitain, and that it could not be attaineii but by the 
slow and peisoveiing efforts of industry, the disaiq>ointment of those ^ 
chimerical hopes occasioned such dej»‘ction of mind as bordered on despair, 
and led to geiieial discontent. In vain did Columbus endeavour to revive 
tlieir Spirits by j)ointing out the icrlility ot the soil, and exhihiling the. 
specimens of gold daily brought in tioni tiiffeit.nt pails of the island. 
Tiuy had not patience to wait for the gradual leturiis which the former 
might yield, and the latter they de'^pisod as sc.mty and inconsidciahie. 

The spirit of disaffec lion spread, and a conspiracy was formed, vvliich might 
have been fatal to Columbus and the colony^, fiappily he discoveied it ; 
and, seizing the ringleadeis, jmnisheil some ol them, sent others piisoners 
into Spain, whither lie despatched twelve of the ships which hail serveC 
as transports, with an earnest request for a reinforcement of men and a large 
supply of provisions. § 

1494.] Mearnvhile, in order to banish tliat idleness which, by allow^ 
his people leisure to brood over tlieir disappointment, nourished the spim 
of discontent, Columbus planned several expeditions into the interior part ol 
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. the counfiy. He sent a detachment, under the command of Alonzo de 
Qeda, a vigilant and enterprising officer, to visit the district of Cibao, which 
Was said to yield the greatest quantity of gold, and followed, him in person 
with the main body ot his troops. In this expedition he displayed all the 
pomg of military magnificence that he could exhibit, in order to strike the 
imagination of the natives. He marched with colours flying, with martial 
music, and with a small body of cavaliy that paraded sometimes in the front 
and so netimes in the rear. As those were the first horses which appeared 
in the New World, they were objects of terror no less than of admiration 
to the Indians, who, having no tame animals themselves, were unacquainted 
with that vast accession of power which man hath acquired by subjecting 
them to his dominion. They supposed them to be rational creatures. They 
imagined that the horse and. the rider formed one animal, with whose speed 
they were astonished, and whose impetuosity and strength they considered 
as irresistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to inspire the natives 
with a dread of his power, he did not nesflcct the arts of gaining their love 
and confidence. He adhered scrupulously to the princijiles of integrity and 
justice in all his transactions with them, and treated them, on eveiy occasion, 
not only with humanity, but with indulgence. The distiict of Cibao 
answered the description given of it by the natives. It was mountainous 
and uncultivated, but in every river and brook gold was gathered either in 
dust or in grains, some of which were of considerable si'^e. The Indians had 
nev’er opened any mines in search of gold. To penetrate into the liowels of 
the earth, and to refine the rude ore, were operations too complicated and 
laborious for their talents and industiy, and they had no such hiirh value for 
gold as to put their ingenuity and invention uj)on flie stn^tch in order to 
, obtain it.* The small quantity of Uiat precious incta) vv hich they j:)os^('‘^sed, 
was either picked up in the beds of the rivers, or washed from the mouriiains 
by the heavy r:jns that fall within tb(‘ tropics. But twin tl:ose indie alions, 
the JSpariiaras could no longer doubt that the country contained rich tr(‘asuros 
in its bowels, of which they hoped soon to be m. esters. t In orde-r to «ecure 
the command of this valuable province, Columbus emeted a small foit, to 
which be gave the name of St. Thomas, by way of rieiicule upon some of 
his incredulous follovver«>, who would not helie\(‘ that the countrv’ produced 
gold, until they saw it with their own eyes, and touched it with their 
hands.J 

The account of those promising appearances of wealth in the country of 
Cibao came veiy seasonably to comfort the d(^‘'ponfling colony, v^hici) was 
affected with distresses of various kinds. I’he stock of y>rovivi()ijs which 
had been brought from Europe was mo‘;dy consumed : what remained was 
so much corrupted by the boat an<l moisture of the climate as to hf‘ almost 
unfit for use ; the natives cultivated so small a portion of ground, and v^ ith 
so little skill, that it hardly yielded what was sullicient for their own Mjh- 
sistence ; the Spaniards at Isabella had hitherto neither time norlei'^ure toclear 
. the soil, so as to reap any considerable fruits of their own industry'. On all 
these accounts, they became afraid of perishing with hunger, and ufre 
reduced already to a scanty allowance. At the same time, tlu* diseases 
predominant in the lom’d zone, and which rage chiefly in those* uncultivated 
countries where the hand of industry has not opened the woods, drained the 
marshes, and confined the rivers within a certain channel, began to spread 
among them. Alarmed at the violence and unusual symptoms* of those 
maladies, they exclaimed against Columbus and his companions in the 
former voyage, who, by their splendid but deceitful descriptions of Hispa* 
niola, had allured them to quit Spain for a barbarous uncultivated land, 
where they must either be cut off by famine, or die of unknown distempers, 
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Several of the officers and persons of note, instead of checking, joined in 
diose seditious complaints. Father Boyi, the apostolical vicar, was one ot 
the most turbulent and outrageous. It required all the authority and address 
of Columbus to re-establish subordination and tranquillity in the colony. 
Threats and promises were alternately employed for this purpose ; but 
nothing contributed more to soothe the malecontents than the prospect of 
finding, in the mines of Cibao, such a rich store of treasure as would be a 
recompense for all their sufferings, and efface the memoiy of former 
disappointments. 

When, by his unwearied endeavours, concord and order were so far 
restored that he could venture to leave the island, Columbus resolved to 
pursue his discoveries, that he might be able to ascertain whether those new 
countries with which he had opened a communication were connected with 
any region of the earth alrea<Iy known, or whether they were to be con- 
sidered as a separate portion of the globe hitherto unvisitcd. lie appointed 
hisbrotlier Don Diego, with the assistance of a council of officers, to govern 
the island in his absence ; and gave the command of a body of soldiers to 
Don Pedro Margarita, with which he was to visit the different parts of the 
island, and endeavour to establish the authority of the Spaniards among the 
inliabitants. Having left them very particular instructions wdth respect to 
their conduct, he weighed anchor on the 24th of April, w ith one ship and 
two small barks under his command. During a tedious voyage of full five 
months, he had a trial of almost all the numerous harddiips to wdiich 
persons of his profession exposed, without making any discovery oi 
importance, exce])t the island of Jamaica. As he ranged along tlie southern 
coast of Cuba [19], he was entangled in a labyrinth formed by an incredible 
number of small islands, to which he gave the name of the (Queen's Garden. 
In this unknown course, among rocks and shelves, he w’as retarded by con- 
trary winds, assaulted with furif>us storms, and alarmed with the terrible 
thunder and lightning w hich is often almost incessant between the tropics. At 
length his provisions fell short ; his crew, exhausted w'ith fatigue as well as 
hunger, murmured and threatened, and w'ere ready to proceetl to the most 
desperate extremities against him. Beset w itii danger in such \ arious forms, 
he was obliged to keep continual watch, to observe every occurience wdth 
his owm eyes, to issue every order, and to superintend the execution of it. 
On no occasion was tiie extent of his skill and experience as a na\igator so 
much tried. To these the squadron ow’ed its satety. But this unremitted 
fatigue of body, and intense apj)lication of mind, o\erpowenng his consti- 
tution, though naturally vigorous and robust, brought on a fe\erish disorder, 
which terminated in a lethargy, that depiived hmi of sense and meniojy, 
and had almost proved fatal to Ins life.’^ 

But, on his return to Hispaniola [Sept. 27], the sudden emotion of joy 
which he felt upon meeting with his brother Bartholomew’ at Isabella, 
occasioned such a flow of spirits as ctmtrihuted gieatly to his recovery. 
It w^as now' tliirleeii years sifjce the two brothers, whom similarity of talents 
united in close friendship, hatl separateil from each other, and during that 
long period there had been no intercourse between them. Bartholomew’, 
after finishing his negotiation in the court of England, Lad set out lor Spain 
by the w’ay of France. At Pari'^ ho received an account of the extraordinaiy 
discoveries which his brother had made in his fii'st voyage, and that he was 
then preparing to embark on a second expedition. Though this naturally 
induced him to pursue his journey with the utmost despatch, the admiral 
had sailed for Hispaniola before he reached Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella 
received him with tlie respect due to tlie nearest kinsman of a person w’hose 
merit and services rendered him so conspicuous ; and as they knew what 
consolation his presence would afford to his brother, they persuaded him to 
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take the command of three ships, which they had appointed to, carry 
provisions to the colony at Isabella.* 

He could not have arrived at any juncture when Columbus stood more 
in need of a friend capable of assisting him with his counsels, or of dividing 
with him the cares and burdens of government. For although the provisions 
now brought from Europe afforded a tempora^ relief to the Spaniards from 
the calamities of famine, the supply was not in such quantity as to support 
them long, and the island did not hitherto yield what was sufficient for their 
sustenance. They were threatened wdth another danger, still more formida- 
ble than the return of scarcity, and which demanded more immediate 
attention. No sooner did Columbus leave the island on his voyage ol 
discovery, than the soldiers under Margarita, as if they had been set free 
from discipline and subordination, scorned all restraint. Instead of con- 
forming to the pnident instructions of Columbus, they dispersed in straggling 
parties over the island, lived at discretion upon the nativ(‘S, wasted their 
provisions, seized their women, and treated that inoffensi\ e race with all th 
insolence of military oppression.! 

As long as the Indians had any prospect that their sufferings might come 
to a period by the voluntary departure of the invaders, they submitted in 
silence, and dfssemblcd their sorrow ; but they now percei^ ed that the yoke 
would be as permanent as it was intolerable. The Si>aniards had built a 
town, and surrounded it with ramparts. They had erected forts in diffeient 
places. They had enclosed and sown several fields. It was apparent 
that they came not to visit the country, but to settle in it. Though the 
number of those stran'gcrs was inconMdcrahle,thc stat(‘of cultivation among 
these rude people was so imperfect, and in .«^uch exnct pioportion to their 
own consumption, that it was "with difficulty thty could afford subsistence 
to their new guests. Their own mode of life was su indolent and inactive, 
the W’armth of the climate so enenating, the constitution of their liodies 
naturally so feeble, and so unaccustomed to the laborious exertions oi 
industry, tliat tliey were satisfied with a proportion of food amazingly small. 
A handful of maize, or a little of the imipid bread made of the ca^sada- 
Toot, was sufficient to support men whoH* strength and spirits were not 
exhausted by any vigorous efforts either of body or mind. The Spaniards, 
though the most abstemious of all the European nations, ap})eared to them 
excessively voracious. One Spaniard consumed as much as se*^ oral Indians. 
This keenness of appetite saqin^^ed them so much, and S(‘f nied to be so 
insatiable, that they siippo‘>e(l the Spaniards liad left their own country 
because it did not produce as'inuch as W'a^ requisite to gnitify their immo- 
derate desire of food, and had come among tliein in quest of nouri&hriient.J 
Self-preservation prompted them to wish for the de})artiiio of guests ^\ho 
wasted so fast their slender ^^tock of ])ro\idons. The' injuiie's which they 
suffered added to their impatience for this e\f'nf. They had Jong expected 
that the Spaniards wmuld retire of their ow n accord. They nf av pc rc e iv ed 
that, in order to avert the destruction with which they w^c're thn atenecl, either 
by the slow consumption of famine, or by the violence of their ojipies^ors, it 
was necessary to assume courage, to attack those forrniddble irnaders with 
united force, and drive them from the scttleincnls of which they had 
violently taken possession. 

Such were the sentiments which univer'^ally prevailed among the Indians, 
i-vhen Columbus returned to Isabella. Inflamed, by the unjirovokc'd out- 
ingesof the J^aniards, with a degree of rage of w'hieh their gentle natures, 
formed to suffer and submit, seemed hardly susc(*ptible, they wailed only 
for a signal from their leaders to fall mion the colony. Some of the 
,taziques had already surprised and cut off several stragglers. The dread 
of this impending danger united the Spaniards, and re-established the 
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authority of Columbus, as they saw no prospect of safety but in committing 
themselves to his prudent guidance. ^ It was now necessary to have recourse 
to arras, the employing of which against the Indians Columbus had hitherto 
avoided with the greatest solicitude. Uneoual as the conflict may seem, 
between the naked inhabitants of the New World armed with clubs, sticks 
hardened in the fire, wooden swords, and arrows pointed with Irenes or flints, 
arid troops «accCistomed to the discipline, and provided with the instruments 
of destruction known in the European art of war, the situation of the 
Sjpaniards was far from being exempt from danger. The vast superiority 
of the natives in number compensated many defects. A handful of men 
was about to encounter a whole nation. One adverse event, or even any 
unforeseen delay in determining the fate of the war, might prove fatal to the 
Spaniards Conscious that success d(‘pended on the vigour and lapidity ol 
his operations, Columbus instantly assembled his forces. They were 
reduced to a very small number. Diseases, engendered by the warmth 
and humidity of the country, or occasioned by their own licentiousness, had 
raged among them with much violence ; experience had not yet taught them 
the art either of curir^ these, or the precautions requi''ite for guarding against 
them , two-thirds of the original adventurers ’were dead, and many ot 
tho^ who survived were incapalde of service.^ 'I'he body which took 
the held fMarch 24, 1495 j consisted only of tw^o hundred foot, twenty' 
horse, ana twenty large dt>gs; and how strange soever it may seem to 
mention the last as compc/Sing jiart of a military force, they' were not perhaps 
the h'ast formidable and de*:tructive of the w hole, w hen employed against 
naked and timid Indians. All tin* caziques of tlie island, Guacanahari 
excepted, who retain*-*!! an in\iolal)le attachment to the Spaniards, w'ere in 
arms to oppose Columbus, with forces amounting, if w'e may believe the 
Spanish historians, to a hundred thousand^ men. Instead of attempting to 
draw' the Spaniards into the faintnesses of the wood& and mountains, they 
wore so imprudent ai to fake their station in the ^^ega lieal, Ihe most open 
plain in the ccuntiy. Columljus did not allow' them time to perceive their 
error, or to alter their position. He attacked them during the night, w'hen 
nndi'iciplined tixu/ps arc least capable of acting w'ilh union and concert, and 
olitained an easy and bloodless \ ictory. The const* rnation w ith wdiich the 
Indians were filled by' the noise* and Imoc made by' the fire arms, by the 
impetuous force of the cavaliy, ami the fierce oa«et of the dogs was so 
great, that th*w threw' down their w'eapoiLs and fled without attempting 
resii'taiice. Many' were sijin ; more w’ere taken pris(m(*rs, and reduced to 
servitude [20] ; arid so thoroughly w'ere the rest intimidated, that from that 
moment they abandoned themselves to despair, relinquishing all thoughts 
of contendir^g with aggressors whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in marching tlirough the island, and 
in subjecting it to the Spanish government, without meeting w'ith any 
opposition. He imposed a tribute upon all the inhabitants a]>ove the age ol 
fourteen. Each prison wdio lived in those dislricts where gold w'as found, 
■was obliged to p.iy' quarterly' as much gold dust as filled a hawk’s bell ; 
from those mother parts of the country, twenty-five pounds of cotton were 
demanded. This W'as the first r(*gular taxation of the Indians, and served 
as a precedent for exactions still more intolerable. Such an imposition was 
extremely contrary to those maxims w'hich Columbus had hitherto inculcated 
with respect to the mode of treating them. But intrigues were ^ cariying 
on in the court of Spain at this juncture, in order to undermine his j^wer, 
and discredit his operations, W'hich constrained him to depart from his own 
system of administration. Several unfav ourable accounts of his conduct, as 
well as of the countries discovered by him, had been transmitted to Spain. 
Maigarita and Father Boyl were now at court, and in order to justify their 
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own conduct, or to gratify their resentment, watched with malevolent 
attention for every opportunity of spreading insinuations to his detriment. 
Many of the courtiers viewed his growing reputation and power with 
envious eyes. Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, who was intiusted with the 
chief direction of Indian affairs, had conceived such an unfavourable opinion 
of Columbus, for some reason which the contemporaiy writers have not 
mentioned, that he listened with partiality to cveiy invective against him. 
It was not easy for an unfriended stranger, unpractised in couitly arts, to 
counteract the machinations of so many enemies. Columbus saw that there 
was but one method of supporting his own credit, ami of silencing all his 
adversaries. He must produce such a quantity of gold as w ould not only 
justify what he had reported wdth respect to the richnc'ss of the country, but 
encourage Ferdinand and Isabella to perscvt*ie in prosecuting bis plans. 
The necesaily of obtaining it forced him not only to impose this heavy la\ 
upon the Indians, but to exact payment of it vvitli extnMiu* rigour ; and may 
be pleaded in excuse for his deviating on this occasion fiom the mildness 
and humanity wdth which he uniformly treated that unliappy people.* 

The labour, attention, and foiesight which the Indians weie obliged to 
employ in procuring liie tribute demanded of them, api>eared the most 
intolerable of all evils, to men accustomed to pass their days in a careless 
improvident indolence. They were incapable of such a regular and 
persevering exertion of industiy, and felt it such a grievous restiaint upon 
their liberty, that they had recourse to an expedient for obtaining deliv erance 
from this yoke, which demonstrates the excess of tlu'ir iin})atience and 
despair. They formed a scheme of star\ing Iho^'C o}q»ressoi‘' whom they 
durst not attempt to expel j and from the ojn’nion which they cnteitained 
with respect to the voracious appetite of the Spaniards, thev concluded 
the execution of it to be very practicable. Wdtii this view they susf>ended 
all the operations of agriculture ; they sowed no maize, they pulled up the 
roots of the manioc or cassada which were planted, and, ndiiing to the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountains, left the uncultivated plains to their 
enemies. This desperate resolution produced in some degree the effects 
which they expected. The Spaniards wen* reduced to extreme want ; 
but they received suck seasonable supplies of provisions from Europe, and 
found so many resources in their own ingenuity and indu^t^y, that they 
suffered no great loss of men. The vvH'tched Indians vvc’re the victims of 
their own ill-concerted policy. A great multitude of peoph*, slint up in the 
mountainous or wooded part of the country, vv itiiout any f(K)d but the spon- 
taneous pixxiuctions of tlie earth, soon felt the utmost distresses of famine. 
This brought on contagious disea^^es ; and in the course of a few months 
more than a third part of tlie inlialntants of the island perished, after 
experiencing misery in all its various forms.! 

But while Columbus was e‘*tal)li&hing the foundations of llie Spanish 
grandeur in the New VVorld^ his enemies laboured with unwearied assiduity 
to deprive him of the glory and rewards which, by his servic(‘s 4uid 
suflfenngs, he was entitled to enjoy. ^J'lie hardships unavoidable in new 
settlement, the calamities occasioned by an unhealthy climate, the di<?aster8 
attending a voyage in unknown seas, were all represented as the eflects ot 
his restless and inconsiderate ambition. His prudent attention to preserve 
discipline and subordination was denominated excess of rigour; the 
punishments which he inflicted upon tlie mutinous and disonlerly were 
imputed to cruelty. These accusations gained such credit in a jealous 
court, that a commissioner was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, and to 
inspect into the conduct of Columbus. By the recommendation of his 
enemies, Aguado, a groom of the bedchamber, was the i>erson to whom 
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this important trust was committed. But in this choice they seem to have 
been more influenced by the obsequious attachment of the man to their 
interest, than by Ids capacity for the statiop. Puffed up with such sudden 
elevation, Aguado displayed, in the exercise of this office, all the frivolous 
self-importance, and acted with all the dis^ustin^j insolence which are natural 
to litde minds, when raised to unexpected dignity, or employed in functions 
to which they are not equal. By listening with eagerness to e\eiy accusa- 
tion against Columbus, and encouraging not only the malecontcnt Spaniards, 
but even the Indians, to produce their grievances, real or imaginaiy, he 
fomented the spirit of dissension in the island, without establishing any 
regulations of public utility, or that tended to redress the many wrongs, 
with tne odim|a of which he wished to load the adinirars administration. 
As ColumbuWelt sensibly how humiliating his situation must be, if he 
should remain in the countiy while such a partial inspector observed his 
motions and controlled his jurihdiction, he took the resolution of retuniing to 
Spain, in order to lay a full account of all his transactions, particularly with 
respect to the points in dispute between him and his adversaries, before 
Fenlinand and Isabella, from wh()‘!e justice and discernment he expected an 
, equal and a favourable decision [14%]. lie committed the administration 
of affairs, during his absence, to Don Bartholomew, his lirothcr, with the 
title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Governor. By a choice less fortunate, 
and which proved the source of many calamities to the colony, he appointed 
Francis Roldan chief justice, with very extensive powers.* " 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held a course different from that which 
he had tak(*n in his lormer voyage. He steered almost due east from 
Hispaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two degrees of latitude ; as experience 
had not yet discovered the more certain and expeditious method of stretching 
to the north, in order to fall in with the south-west winds. By this ifl 
advised choice, which, in the infancy of navigation between the New and 
Old Worlds, canhaidly be imputed to the admiral as a delect in naval skill, 
he was exposed to infinite fatigue and danger, in a perpetual stiuggle with 
the trade winds, which blow without variation from the east between the 
trojiics. Notwillistanding the almost iiisuperal^ie difficulties of such a 
navigation, he persisted in his couise witli usual patience and firmness, 
but made so little way that lie vvas thioe months wdlhout seeing lainl. At 
length his provisions began to fail, the crew was reduced to tlie scanty 
allowance of six ounces of bread a dav for each person. The admiral fared 
no better than the meanest sailor. But, even in this extreme distress, he 
retained the humanity which dir>tinguishes his character, and refused to 
comply with the earnest solicitations of his crew, some of whom proposed 
to feed upon the Indian prisoners whom they were carrjdng over, and others 
insisted to throw them overlioard, in order to le«scn the consumption of 
their small stock. He represented that they were human beings, reduced 
by a common caljimity to the same condition with tbem'^elvcs, and entitled 
to share an equal fate. His authority and remonstrances dis^sipated those 
wild ideas suggested by despair. Nor had they lime to recur; as he came 
soon within sight of the coast of Spain, when all their fears and sufferings 
ended.! 

Columbus appeared at court with llie modest but determined confidence 
of a man conscious not only of integrity, but of having ]>crrormed great 
services. Ferdinand and Isabella, ashamed of their own facility in lending 
too 1‘avourable an ear to friv'olous or unfounded accusations, received him 
with such distinguished marks of respect as covei'ed his enemies with 
shame. Their censures and calumnies were no more heard of at that 
juncture The gold, the pearls, the cotton, and otlier commodities of value 
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which Columbus produced, seemed fully to refute what the maleconlents 
had propagated with respect to the poverty of the country. By reducing 
the Indians to obedience, and imposing a regular tax upon them, he had 
secured to Spain a lai^e accession of new subjects, and the eshablisbment 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By the mines which he had 
found out and examined, a source of wealth still more copious was opened. 
Great and unexpected as those advantages were, Columbus rcprt‘sented 
them only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the earnest of more 
important discoveries, which he still meditated, and to which those he had 
already made would conduct him with case and certainty.’"^ 

Tlie attentive consideration of all these circumstances made such an 
impression, not only upon Isabella, %\ ho was flattered with tl^dcM of being 
the patroness of all Columbus’s enterprises, but even upon Hft’dinand, wdjo 
having originally expressed his disapprobation of his schemes, was still apt 
to doubt of their success, that they resol vt'd to su]q)ly the colony of 
Hispaniola with even' thing which could render it a permanent establish- 
ment, and to furnish Columbus with such a fleet, that he might proceed to 
search for those new countries of whose existence he sc'cmed to be conlldent. 
Tiie measures most proper for accomplishing both these designs were 
concerted with Columbus. Discovery had lu'(‘n the sole oljcct ol the tirst 
voyage lo'the Ne^v World; and though, in the second, settlement had been 
proposed, the precautions taken for that pin]>ose had cilhf'r l)een insuffi- 
cient, or were rendered ineffectual by the mutinous s]>irit of the Spaniards, 
and the unforeseen calamities arising from various cau^^e*;. Now a }>lan w as 
to be formed of a regular colony, that might scr\e as a model in all future 
establishments. Every particular w'as considered w ith attention, and the 
w'holc arranged wdth a scrupulous accuracy. The precise number of 
adventurers w'ho sliould be permitted to embaik w'as n\ed. Idiey were 
to be of different ranks and professions, and the proportion of each was 
established according to their usefulness and the w ants of tbe colony. A 
suitable number of w'omen w'ere to be chetsen to accomp.my these new 
settlers. As it w\as the first object to raise provisions in a country wlau-e 
scarcity of food had been the occasion of so much <listres'<, a considerable 
body of husbandmen was to he. carried over. As the Spaniards ha<l then 
no conception of deriving any benefit from tbo'^e productions of tbe New 
World w'hich have since yielded such large returns of wealth to Euro))e, 
but had formed magnificent idea*^, and entertained sanguine ho})eh with 
respect to the riches contained in the mines which had been discovered, a 
band of workmen, skilled in the various arts employed in digging and 
refining the precious metals, w^as provided. All these emigrants were to 
receive pay and subsistence for some years, at the public expense.f 

Thus far the regulations were piudoiit, and well adapted to the end in 
view. But as it was foreseen that few would eng.'ige voluntarily to settle 
in a country w'hose noxious climate had been fatal to so many of their 
countrymen, Columbus proposed to trari'-port to Hispaniola such malefactors 
as had been convicted of crimes which, though capital, wore of a less 
atrocious nature; and that for the future a certain proportion of tire offenders 
usually sent to the galleys, should Ire condemned to labour in the mines 
which were to be opened. This advice, given without due reflection, w'a.s 
as inconsiderately adopted. The prisons of Spain were drained, in order 
to collect members for the intended colony ; and the judges enqrow'ered to 
try criminals were, instructed to recruit it by their future sentences. It was 
not, however, with such materials that tbe tuundations of a society, destined 
to be permanent, should be laid. Industry, sobriety, patience, and mutual 
confidence, are indispensably requisite in an infant settlement, where purity 
of morals must contribute more towards establishing order than the operation 
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or autliority of laws. But when such a mixture of is corrapt is 
admitted into the original constitution of the political body, the vices of 
those unsound and incurable members will probably infect the whole, and 
must certainly be productive of violent and unhappy elTects. This the 
Spaniards filally experienced; and the other European nations having 
successively imitated the practice of Spain in this particular, pernicious 
consequences have follovveci in their settlements, which can be imputed to 
no other cause.* 

Tljough Columbus obtained, wdth great facility and despatch, the royal 
approbation of eveiy measure and rcgulalicn that he proposed, his endeavours 
to carry them into execution were so long retarded, as must have tired out 
the patience of any man less accustomed to encounter and to surmount 
ditficultic's. Those (lela3^s were occasioned partly by that te<lious formality 
and spirit of procrastination, with which the Spaniards conduct business, 
and pai'tly by the exhausted state of the trea'^ury, which was drained by the 
ex[)eii«:o of celebrating the niaiTiage of Ferdinand and Isabella’s only son 
with Margaret of Austria, and that of Joanna, their second daughter, with 
Philip Arcliduke of Austria ;t but must be co’Vfly imputed to the malicious 
arts of Columbus’s enemies. Astonished at trie reception which lie met 
with upon his return, and overawed }jy iris presence, they gave w^ay, for 
som(‘ time, to a tide of favour too strong for them to oppo'^e. Their enmity, 
however, w'as too in\( tcrate to remain long inactive. They resumed their 
operations ; and hy the a^-sist.mce of Fons(‘<.a, the minister for Indian affairs, 
who was now promoted to the bishopric of Boflajos, they threw in so many 
obslacb's to protract the preparations for Columbus’s expedition, that a year 
elapsetll before he could [>iocure two ships to car r}' over a part of the 
supj>}i('s destined for the colony, and almo>st two xoars were spent before 
the small squadron was equipped, of which he himself was to take the 
command.^ 

1 lyJb] This squadron consisfed of six ships only, of no great burden, and 
but indifferently provkhul for along oi dangerous navigation. The voyage 
w'hicli he now rni'dit.ited was in a course diffeient from any he had under 
taken. As ht‘ wms full}’ persuaded that the fertile regions of India lay to the 
south-west of those countries which he h id disc oveied, ho proposeii, as the 
nu)**! cc rtain method of finding out thete, to stand directl)" south from the 
Ckinuy or Cape* de Verd islands, until he came under the eiiuinoctial line, 
and then to stretch to the west before the f.ivouralile wdnd for such a course, 
wiiicb filows invnr’iai)!}' between the tro])ics. With this idea he set sail 
and touclual tirst at the Canary, and then at the Capede Verd 
Islands [July t]. From the former he despatched three of his ships wdth a 
sujiply (d' ju’ovisions tor the colony in Hispanieda; with the other three, he 
C()nliiiu(‘d hi-^ ^ 03 age towai’ds the south. No remarkable occurrence 
Inppened until they arrived within five degrees of the line fJuK" 19]. 
There tlu‘y were oecalmod, and at the same time the heat oecame so 
c'xcessive that man}’ of tludr wine casks bur^t, the liquors in others soured, 
and their provisions cc^r'iupted.H The Spaniards who had never ventured 
so far to the south, w^ere afraid that the ships vvouM take lire, and began to 
appndiend the realit3’ of wbat the ancients had taught concerning the 
destructive qualities of that torrid region of the globe. I'hey ysore 
relieved, in some measure, from their fears 1)3^ a seasonable fall of rain. 
This, however, though so heavy and unintei’mitting that the men could 
hardly keep the deck:, did not greatly mitigate the intenseness of the heat. 
The admiral, who with his usual vigilance had in person directed every 
operation from the beginning of the voyage, was so much exhausted by 
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fatigue and want of sleep, that it brought on a violent fit of the gout,- 
accompanied with a fever. All these circumstances constrained him to 
yield to the importunities of his crew, and to alter his course to the north- 
west, in order to reach some of the Caribbee islands, where he might refit, 
and be supplied with provisions. 

On the first of August, the man stationed in the round lop surprised them 
wiA the joyful ciy of Land! They stood toward it, and discovered a 
considerable island, which the admiral called Trinidad, a name it still 
retains. It lies on the coast of Guiana, near the mouth of the Orinoco. 
This, though a river only of the third or fourth magnitude in the New 
World, far surpasses any of the streams in our hemisphere. It lolls towaj’ds 
the ocean such a vast body of water, and riisheis into it with such impetuous 
force, that when it meets me tide, which on that coast jises loan uncommon 
height, their collision occasions a swell and agitation of the waies no less 
surprising than formidable. In this conflict, the iiresistible torrent of the 
river so lar prevails, that it fieshens the ocean many leagues with its flood.* 
Columbus, before he could conceive the danger, was entanglt*d among tho^'O 
adverse currents and tempestuous waves, and it iias with the utmost 
difficulty that he escaped tlnough a narrow stiait, wliicli appealed so 
tremendous that he called it La Roca del Drago. As soon as the eonsl(‘r- 
nationwiiicli this occasioned p(‘i nutted him toreflect upon the natiiie ot an 
appearance so extraordinaty, he disceined in it a source of coiiilort and 
hope. He justly concluded that such a vast body of water as this livcr ( on- 
tained, could not be supplied by any island, but must flow through a countiy 
of immense extent, and of consequence that he was now ariived at that 
continent which it had long been the object of biv«; wishes to discover. 
Full of this idea, he stood to the west along the coast ot tliose proxiners 
which are now knowm by the ‘names ol ]\iria and Cumana. lie I.inded 
in several places, and had some intercouise w ilb the pe()])le, w'lio jescmbled 
those of Iiispaniola in their appcaiaiice and manner ot lile. They v\ore, 
as ornaments, small plates of gold, and pearls of considerable valu(‘, w hii h 
they willingly exchanged tor European to}s. They seenu'd to pos^'t^sa 
belter understanding and greater courage than the inljabitantsol the i'^laiids. 
The countiy produced four-footed animals of seveial kinds, as well as a 
great variety of fowls and fruib.t The admiral was so much <lelig}iletl 
with its beauty and fertility, that, with tlie warm entbu'^iasm of a diM'uxi j(‘r, 
he imagined it to be the Paradise d(*scribed in Sci iptuje, w liich the Almighty 
chose lor the residence ot man while he letaineu innocence tb.d lendcietl 
him worthy of such a habitation.]; [21j Thus (/olumbus bad the jiioiy 
not only of discovering to mankind the existerjce of a new Woild, but made 
considerable progress towards a peilect knowledge of it; and wa‘' the lirst 
man who conducted the Spaniarcls to that vast continent whic h has Ikc n the 
chief seat of their empire, and the source of theii treasures in tlii^ cjuarkT 
of the globe. The shattered condition of his ships, scarcity of proxisions, 
his own infirmities, together with the impatience of liis ciew, j)re\(*iiteil 
him from pursuing his discoveries any fuither, and made it nc'cc'-sjiy to 
bear away for Hispaniola. In his way thither he discovered the islands ot 
Cubagua and Maigarita, wdiich afterwards became remarkable for llieir 
pearl-fisheiy. When he arrived at Hispaniola [Aug. 30], he was wasted 
to an extreme degree, with fatigue and sickness ; but found the affairs ot 
the colorw in such a situation as afforded him no prospect of enjoying that 
repose of which he stood so much in need. 

Many revolutions had happened in that country during his absence. His 
brother, the adelantado, in consequence of an advice which the admiral 
gave before his departure, had removed the colony from Isabella to a more 
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commodious station, on the opposite side of the island, and laid the foundatJon 
of St. Domingo,'*^ which was long the most considerable European town in 
the New Wodd, and the seat of the supreme courts in the Spanish dominions 
there. As soon as the Spaniards were established in this new settlement, 
the adelantado, that they might neither languish in inactivity, nor have 
leisure to form new cabals, marched into tliose parts of the island which 
his brother had not yet visited or reduced to obedience. As the people were 
unable to resist, they submitted every where to the tribute which he im- 
posed. But they soon Ibund the burden to be so intolrrable that, overawed 
as they were by llie superior power ol their oppressors, they took arms 
against them. Those insurrections, however, were not formidable. A 
conflict witli timid and naked Indians was neither dangerous nor of doubtful 
issue. 

But while the ad6lantado was emplojxd against them in the held, a 
mutiny of an aspect far more alarming broke out among the Spaniards. 
The ringleader of it was Francis Roldan, whom Columbus had placed in 
a station which required him to be the guardian of order and tranquillity 
in the colony. A turbulent and inconsiderate ambition precipitated him 
into this desperate measure, so unbecoming his rank. The arguments 
which he employed to seduce his countrymen were frivolous and ill 
founded. He accused Columbus and his two brothers of arrogance and 
severity ; he pretended that they aimed at establishing an independent 
dominion in the couJitry ; he taxed them with an intention of cutting off 
part of the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that they might more easily 
reduce the remainder to subjection; he represented it as unworthy of 
Castilians, to remain tin; lame and passive slaves of these Genoese 
adventurers. As men have always a propensity t() impute the ha^i^hips 
of which they feel tlie pressu?*e to the inisconrluct of their rulers ; as every" 
nation vieus with a jealous eye the power and exaltation of foreignei'S, 
Koldmfs insinuations made a deep impression on his countrymen. Ifis 
character and rank added weight to them. A considerable number of the 
Spaniards ma-de choice of him as their leader ; and, taking arms against 
the adelantado and his brother, seized the kinir’s magazine of provisions, 
and endeavoured to surj)ri*^e the fort at M. Domintro. This was preserved 
by the \’gi!ancc and couraire of Don Diego Columbus. The nmtinet rs 
were obliged to retire to the province of Xaragua, where they continued 
not only to tlisclairn the adelantado’s authority tliemselves, but excited the 
IrKfians to throw off the yoke.t 

Such was the distracted stati* of the colony w'hen Columbus landed at 
8{. Domingo. He was astonishcvl to tind that the three ships which he liad 
dcsjralehed from ( 'anarie^? were not yet arrived. By the unskiifulness of 
the pilots, and the violence of currents, they bad been carrieti a hundred and 
sixty Hi lies to the W(''^t of 8t. Domingo, and k>rccd to take shelter in a 
harbour of the province of Xaragua, where Roldan aiifi his setlitious 
follovvers were cantoned. Roldan carefully concealed from the commaiuleis 
of tiie ships his insurrection against the adelantaiio, and, employing his 
utmost address to gain their confidence, persuaded them to set on shore a 
considerable part of the new settlers whom they brought over, that they 
might proceed f)y land to St. Domingo. It required hut few- arguments to 
prevail with those men to espouse his cause, xhey were the refuse of the 
jails of Spain, to whom idleness, licentiousness, and deeds ot violence were 
familiar ; and they relurnetl eagerly to a course of lit'e nearly resembling 
that to which they had been accustomed. The commanders of the ships 
perceiving, when it was too late, their imprudence in disembarking so many 
of their men, stood away for St. Domingo, and got safe into the port a few 
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days after the admiral ; but their stock of provisions was so wasted during 
a voyage of such long continuance that tiiey brought little relief to tlie 
colony.^ 

' By this junction with a band of such bold and desperate associates, 
Roldan became extremely formidable, and no less extravagant in his 
demands, Columbus, though filled with resentment at his ingratitude, and 
highly exasperated by the insolence of his folio wei;s, made no haste to take 
the field, lie trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames of a civil 
war, in which, whatever party prevailed, the power and strength of both 
must be so much wasted iis might encourage the common enemy to unite 
and complete their destruction. At the same time, he observed, that the 
prejudices and passions which incited the rebels to take arms, had so far 
infected those who still adhered to him, that many of them were adveise, 
and all cold to the service. From such sentiments, with respect to the 
public interest, as well as irom this view of his ow n situation, he chose to 
negotiate rathiT than to fight. By a seasonable proclamation, olleiing free 
pardon to such -as should merit it by returning to their duty, he made 
impression updn some of the malecontents. By engaging to grant such as 
should desire it the liberty of returning to Spam, be allured all those unfor- 
tunate adventurers, who, fiom sickness and (iisappoinlifient, were disgusted 
with the country. By iiromising to re-establish Roldan in his former oflice, 
ne soothed his pride ; and, by complying with most of his demands in 
behalf of his followers, he satisfied their avarice. Thus, gradually and 
without bloodshed, but after many tedious negolivitioiis, he dissolved this 
dangerous combinaliou, which threatened the colony with ruin ; and restored 
the appearance of order, regular government, anti tjanquillity.t 

In consequence of this agreement with the mutinecis, lands were allotted 
them in diflerent parts of the island, and the Indians settled in each distiict 
were appointed to cultivate a certain portion of ground for the* use of those new 
masters [1499J. The performance ol this work was substituted in place of 
the tribute formerly imposed ; and liow necessary soever such a regulation 
might be in a sickly and feeble colony, it introduced among the ^Spaniards 
the RcjjartijnieiUos, or distributions oi Indians estabiished l)y Ibem in all 
their settlements, which brought nuinbciless calamities upon that unlaippy 
people, and subjected them to the most grievous oppession.;f This was 
not the only bad effect of llie insurrection in Hispaniola; it prevented 
Columbus from prosecuting liis discoveries on tbc continent, as sell-pre- 
servation obliged him to keep near his person bis brother tbc adelantado, 
and die sailors wliom he intended to have employed in that service. As 
soon as his affairs would jier mil, he sent some of his shij^ to Spain with a 
journal of the voyage whicli he had made, a description ol^e new countries 
which he had discovered, a chart of the coast along which he had sailed, 
and s})ecimens of the gold, the pearls, and other curious or valuable pro- 
ductions which he had acquired by trafficking with the natives. At the 
same time he transmitted an account of the insurrection in Flispaniola ; he 
accused the mutineers not only of having thrown tlie colony into such violent 
convulsions as threatened its dissolution, but of having obstructed every 
attempt towards discovery and improvement, by their unprovoked rebellion 
against their superiors, and proposed several regulations for the better 
government of the island, as well as the extinction of that mutinous spirit, 
which, though suppressed at present, might soon burst out with additional 
rage. Roldan and his associates did not neglect to convey to Spain, by the 
sairie ships, an apology for their own conduct, together with their recrimi- 
nations upon the admiral and his brothers. Unfortunately for the honour of 

* Heirera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Life of Colambus, c. 78, 70. t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iiL c. 
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Spain and the happiness of Columbus, the latter gained most credit in the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, and produced unexpected effects.’'^ 

But, previous to the relating of these, it is proper to take a view of some 
events, which merit attention, both on account of their own importance, and 
their connection with the histoiy of the New World. Wliile Columbus 
was engaged in his successive voyages to the west, tlie spirit of discoveiy 
did not languish in Portugal, the kingdom where it first acquired vigour 
and became enterprising. Self-condemnation and neglect were not the only 
sentiments to which the success of Columbus, and reflection upon their own 
imprudence in rejecting his proposals, gave rise among the Portuguese. 
They excited a general emulation to surpass his performances, and an ardent 
desire to make some reparation to their country for their own error. With 
this view, Emanuel, who inherited the enterprising genius of his predecessors, 
persisted in their grand scheme of opening a passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and soon alter his accession to the throne equipped 
a squadron for that important voyage. He gave the command of it to V asco 
de Gama, a man of noble birth, possessed of virtue, prudence, and courage, 
equal to the station. The squadron, like all those fitted out for discovery 
in thediifancy of navigation, was extremely feeble, consisting only of three 
vessels, of neither burden nor force adequate to the service. As the 
Europeans were at that time little acquainted with the course of the trade- 
winds and periovlical monsoons, which render navigation in the Atlantic 
ocean as well as in the sea that separates Africa from India, at some 
seasons easy, and at others not only dangerous hut almost impracticable, the 
time chosen for Gama’s departure was the most improper during the wdiole 
year. He set sail from Lisbon on the ninth of July, [1^97], aqd, standing 
towards the south, had to struggle for four months with contrar}^ winds 
before he could reach the Cape of Good Hope. Here their v iolence began 
to abate [Nov. 20] ; and during an interval of calm weather, Gama doubled 
that formidable promontory, which had so long been the boundaiy of 
navigation, and directed his course towards the north-east, along the African \ 
coast. He touched at several ports ; and after various adventures, which 
the Portuguese historians relate with high but just encomiums upon his 
conduct and intrepidity, he came to auclior before the city of Melinda, 
Throughout all the vast countries ^\hich extend along the coast of Africa, 
from the river Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the Poituguese had 
found a race of men rude anti uncultivated, strangers to letters, to arts, and 
commerce, and difleriiig from the inhabitants oi f^uropc no less in their 
features and coiiqilcxion than in their manners and institutions. As they 
advanced from this, they oliserved, to their inexpressible joy, that the 
human form gradiihlly altered anti imprtwed ; the Asiatic features began 
to predominate, marks of civilization appealed, letters were known, the 
Maliomctan religion was established, and a commerce far from being incon- 
siderable was carried on. At that time several vessels from India wx-re in 
the port of Melinda, (xania now pursued his voyage witli almost absolute 
certainty of success, and, under the conduct of a Mahometan pilot, arrived 
at Calecut, upon the coast of Malabar, on the twenty-second of May, one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight. What he beheld of the wealth, 
tlie populousness, the cultivation, the industry, and arts of this highly 
civilized country, far surpassed any idea that be had formed, from the 
imperfect accounts which the Europeans had hitherto received of it. But 
as he possessed neither sufficient force to attempt a settlement, nor proper 
commodities with which he could cariy on commerce of any consequence, 
he liastened back to Portugal, with an account of his success in performing 
a voyage, the longest, as well as most difficult, that had ever been made 
since the first invention of navigation. He landed at Lisbon on the four- 
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teenth of September, one thousand four hundred and ninety-nine, two years 
two months pd five days from the time he left that port.* 

Thus, during the course of the fifteenth centuiy, mankind made greater 
process in exploring the state of the habitable globe, than in all the ages 
which had elapsed previous to that period. The spirit of discovery, feeble 
at first and cautious, moved within a veiy narrow sphere, and made its 
efforts with hesitation and timidity. Encouraged by success, it became 
adventurous, and boldly extended its operations. In the course of its pro- 
gression, it continued to acquire \igour, and advanced at length with a 
rapidity and force which burst through all the limits within which ignorance 
and fear had hitherto circumscribed the activity of the human race. " Almost 
fifty years were employed by the Portuguese in creeping along the coast 
of Airica from Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of \\diich lies only 
twelve degrees to the south of the former. In less than tliirty years they 
ventured beyond the equinoctial line into another hemisphere, and penetrated 
to the southcin extremity of Africa, at Uie distance of forty-nine degrees 
from Cape de A^erd. During the last seven years of the centuiy, a New 
World was discovered in the west, not inferior in extent to^all the parts of 
the earth with which mankind weie at that time acquainted. In the East, 
unknown seas and countries were found out, and a communication, long 
desired, but hitherto concealed, was opened between Europe and the 
opulent regions of India. In comparison with events so w^onderful and 
unexpected, all that had hithcito been deemed great or splendid faded away 
and disappeared. Vast objects now presented themsehes. The human 
mind, roused and interested by the piospi'ct, engaged with aidour in pursuit 
of them, and exerted its active powers in a now^ direction. 

This spirit of enterpiise, though but newly awakened in Spain, began 
soon to operate extensively. All the atlem])ts towards disro\eiy made in 
that kingdom had hithcito been c<inied (m hy Columbus alone, and at the 
expense of the So\eieign. But now^ prhate advcnlmeis, allured by the 
magnificent desciiptions he ga\e of the regions whivh he had \isited, as 
well as by the specimens of their wedlh which he produc(‘d, ofii led to fit 
out squoffrons at their owm risk, and to go in quest of new (ouiitiirs. The 
Spanish court, whose scanty re\(‘nues weie exliausted t)y the charge of its 
expeditions to the New AV orld, w hich, tlunigh they opened allui ing piospccts 
of future benefit, yielded a ’very spaiing rcturn^of present profit, was 
extremely willing ib devolve the liuiden of discovery upon its suhj(‘cts. 
It sei /eel with joy an opportunity of lendiring the avarice, the ingenuity, 
and efforts of jnojeclors instrumental in promotmgtlcsigns of (titain advan- 
tage to the public, though of doubtful succj ss vv^ilh respect to themselveo. 
One of the first propositions of this kind was made by Alonzo i^e Ojedn, a 
gallant and active officer, who had acrompamod Columbus in his second 
voyage. Ilis rank and cliaiacter procured him such cicdil with the mer- 
chants of Seville, that they undeitook to equip four ships, piovided he 
could obtain the royal license, authorizing the voyage. The powerful 
patronage of the Bishop of Badajos easily secured success in a suit 
so agreeable to the court. AA^itliout consulting Columbus, or regarding 
the rights and jurisdiction which he had acquired by the capitulation 
in one thousand four hundred and ninety-two, Ojeda was permitted 
to set out for the New AVorld. In older to direct his course', the bishop 
communicated to him the admiral’s journal of his last voyage, and his 
charts of the countries which he had discovered. Ojeda struck out into no 
new path of navigation, but adhering servilely 1o the route which Columbus 
had taken, arrived on the coast of Paria [May]. He traded with the 
natives, and, standing to the west, proceeded as far as Cape de Vela, and 
ranged along a considerable extent of coast beyond that on which Columbus 
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had touched. Having thus ascertained the opinion of Columbus, that this 
country was a part oi the continent, Ojeda returned by way of Hispaniola 
to Spain [October], with some reputation as a discoverer, but with little 
benefit to those who had raised the funds for the expedition.'^ 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied Ojeda in (his 
voyage. In what station he served is uncertain ; but as he was an experienced 
sailor, and eminently skilled in all the sciences subservient to navigation, 
he seems to have acquired such authority among his companions, that they 
willingly allowed him to have a chief share in diiccting their operations 
during the voyage. Soon after his return, he transmitted an account of his 
adventures and discoveries to one of his countrymen ; and labouring with 
the vanity of a traveller to magnify his own exploits, he had the address 
and confidence to frame his narrative so as to make it appear that he had 
the glory of having first discovered the continent in the New World. 
Amerigo’^s account was drawn up not only with art, but with some elegance. 
It contained an amusing history of his voyage, and iudicious observations 
upon the natural productions, the inhabitants, and the customs of the 
countries which he had visited. As it was the first description of any part 
of the New World that was published, a performance so weJI calculated to 
gratify the passion of mankind for what is new and marvellous, circulated 
rapidly, and was read with admir<ilion. The country of whicli Amerigo 
was supposed to be the discoverer, came gradually to be called by his 
name. The caprice of mankind, often as unaccountable as unjust, has 
perpetuated this error. By the universal consent of nations, America is the 
name bestowed on this nevv quarter of the globe. The bold pie tensions of 
a fortunate impostor, have robbed the discoverer of the New World of a 
distinction which belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has supplanted 
that of Columbus ; and mankind may regret an act ol injustice, which, 
having received the sanction of time, it is no^v too late to redress. [22] 

During the same yeai*, another voyage of discovery was undertaken. 
Columbus not only intio(luced the spirit of naval enterprise into Spain, but 
all the first adventurers who distinguished themselves in this new career 
were formed by his instructions, and acquired in his voyages the skill and 
information wdiich qualified them to imitate his example Alonso Nigno, 
who had served under the admiral in his last expedition, fitted out a single 
ship, in conjunction wdlh Christopher Guerra, a merchant of Se\ille, and 
saimd to the coast of Paria. Tiiis voyage seems to have been conducted 
with greater attention to private emolument than to any general or national 
olijcct. Nigno and Guerra made no discoveries of any importance ; but 
they brought home such a return of gold and pearls as inflamed their couii- 
tiy men w ith the desire of engaging in similar adventures.! 

Soon after [Jan. Kb 1 500 J, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the admiral’s 
companions in his first voyage, sailed from Palos with four ships. He stood 
boldly to^vards the south, and was the first Spaniard who ventured across 
the equinoctial line ; but he seems to have landed on no part of the coast 
beyond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. All these 
navigators adopted the erroneous theory of Columbus, and believed that 
the countries which they had discovered were part of the vast continent of 
India.J 

During the last year of the fifteenth ccntuiy, that fertile district of 
America, on the confines of which Pinzon had stopped short, was more 
fully discovered. The successful voyage of Gama to the East Indies having 
encouraged the King of Portugal to fit out a fleet so powerful as not only 
to carry on trade but to attempt conquest, he gave the command of it to 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coast of Africa, where he was 
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certain of meeting with variable breezes or frequent calms, which might 
retard his voyage, Cabral stood out to sea, and kept so far to tlie west, that, 
to his surprise, he found himself upon the shore of an unknown countiy, in 
the tenth degree beyond the line. He imagined at first tliat it was some 
island in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unobserved ; but, proceeding along 
its coast for several days, he was led gradually to believe, that a country 
so extensive formed a part of some great continent. This latter opinion 
was well founded. The countiy with which he fell in belongs to that 
province in South America now known by the name of Brasil. lie landed ; 
and having formed a veiy high idea of the fertility of the soil, and agreea- 
bleness ot the climate, he took possession of it for the crown of Portugal, 
and despatched a ship to Lisbon Avith an account of this event, which 
appeared to be no less important than it Avas unexpected.* Columbus’s 
discovery of the New World was the elFort of an active genius enlightened 
by science, guided by experience, and acting upon a regular plan executed 
with no less courage than perseverance. But from this adventure of the 
Portuguese, it appears that chance might have accomplished that great 
desM Avhich it is now the pride of human leason to haA^e formed and 
perfected. If the sagacity of Columbus had not conducted mankind to 
America, Cabral, by a fortunate accident, might have led them, a feAv years 
later, to the knoAvledge of that extensive continent.! 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by those successive A’oyages, were 
daily acquiring more enlarged ideas of Ibe extent and opulence of that 
quarter of the globe wdiich Columbus had made known to them, he 
himself, far from enjoying the tranquillity and honours Avith which his 
^rvices sliould have been recompensed, was struggling Avith every distress 
m which the envy and malcA olence of the people under his command, or 
the ingratitude of the court vvlu'ch he served, could invohx him. Though 
the pacification with Roldan broke tlie union and weakened the force of the 
mutineers, it did not extirpate the seeds of discord out of the island. 
Several of the nialecontents continued in anus, rufusitig to submit lo the 
admiral. He and his brothers were obliged lo take tlic field alter- 
nately, in order to^ check their incursions, or to punish their crimes. The 
perpetual occupation and disquiet which this cn'ated, prevented him 
from giving due attention to the dangerous machinations of his enemies in 
the court of Spain. A good number of such as were most dissatisfied with 
his administration had embraced llic opportunity of reluniiir^ to Europe with 
tlic ships which he despatched from St. Domingo. The final disappointment 
m all theh’ hopes inflamed the rage of these unfortunate adventurers against 
Columbus to the utmost pitch. Their poverty and distress, by exciting 
compassion, rendered their accusations credit )le, and their complaints inte- 
resting.^ They teased Ferdinand and Isabella intessantly av ith memorials, 
containing the detail of their own grievances, and the articles of llieir 
charge against Columbus. Whenever either the king or queen appeared 
in public, they surrounded them in a tuniultuaiy m.umcr, insisting Avith 
importunate clamours for the payment of the arrears due to them, and de- 
manding vengeance upon the author of their sufferings. They insulted the 
admiral s sons wherever they met them, reproacliing them as the offspring 
of the projector, whose fatal curiosity had discovered those pernicious 
regions which drained Spain of its wealth, and would prove tiie grave of 
its people. These avowed endeavours of the rnalecontents frern America 
to ruiti Columbus* were seconded by the secret but more dangerous insinu- 
ations of that party among the courtiers, which had always thwarted his 
schemes, and envied his success and credit. J 

Ferdinand was disposed to listen, not only with a willing but with a partial 
ear, to these accusations. Notwithstanding the flattering accounts which 
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Columbus had given of the riches of America, the iLunUances from it had 
hitherto been so scanty that they fell far short of defiaying the expense of 
the armaments fitted out. The glory of the discovery, together with the 
prospect of remote commercial advantages, was all tliat Spain had yet 
received in return for the efforts which she had made, feut time had 
already diminished the first sensations of joy which the discoveiy of a 
New World occasioned, and fame alone was not an object to satisfy the 
cold interested mind of Ferdinand. ^ The nature of commerce was then so 
little understood that, where immediate gain was not acquired, the hope of 
distant benefit, or of slow and moderate returns, was totally disregarded. 
Ferdinand considered Spain, on tliis account, as having lost by the enterprise 
of Columbus, and imputed it to his misconduct and incapacity for go\en)- 
rnent, that a country abounding in gold had yielded notfiingof value to its 
conquerors. Even Isabella, who fiom the fivourable opinion which sb^ 
entertained of Columlius had uniformly piolectcd him, was shaken at length 
by the number and boldness of Jiis accnseis, and began to suspect that 
a disaffection so general must have Ix^en occasioned by real grievances which 
called for redress. The Bishop of BaJajos, w ith his usual animosity against 
Columbus, encouraged these suspicions, and confirmed them. 

As soon as the queen began to give way to the torrent of calumny, a 
resolution fatal to (Joluinbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a kniglil ol 
Calatrava, was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, wdtli full powers to inquiie 
into the conduct of Columbus and if be should find the charge of malad- 
ministration proved, to supersede him, and assume the government of tlie 
island. It was impossible to escape condemnation, when this preposterous 
commission made it the interest of the judge topionounce the person whom 
be w'as sent to try, guilty. Though Columbus had ^now^ composed all the 
dissensions in the isLuid ; thcaigli lie bad biought both Spaniards and * 
Indi ms to submit poaoeably to his government ; though ho had made suth 
effectual provision lor working th(' mines, and cultivating the countn’, as 
would have se(i:fed a (onsiderable revenue to the king, as well as iaige 
profits to incli'iduals ; Bovadilla, without deigning to attend to the natuie 
or merit of tliose serviics, diMovored from the moment that he landed in 
HispanioK^ a determined puipo^e of tre.ding him as a criminal. He took 
possession of the ad mil al\s house in St. Domingo, from which its master 
happened at that time to be alisent. and seized his effects, as if bis guilt had 
lieen alieady full} proved ; he rendered hin^lf master of the fort and of the 
King’s stores by violence ; be lequiicMl rJHprsons to acknowledge him as 
supierne governor ; he set at libert} IhH^Soners confined by the admiral, 
and summoned him to .qipear befoiehi^ trilmnal, in order to answer for his 
conduct; transmitting to him, together with the summons, a copy of the 
royal mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined to yield implicit obedience 
to bis commands. 

Columlius, though deeply affected with the ingratitude and injustice of 
Ferdinand and Isaliclla, ui<l not hesitate vi moment about his owm conduct. 

He submitted to the will of his sovereigns with a respectful silence, and 
repaired directly [October] to the couitof that violent and partial judge 
whom they had authorized to tr}' him. Bovadilla, without admitting him 
into his presence, ordemd him instantly to be arrested, to be loaded with 
chains, and hurried on board a ship. Even under this humiliatii^ leverso 
of fortune, the firmness of mind which distinguishes the character of Columbus 
did not forsake him. Conscious of his own integrity, and solacing himsdf 
with reflectiiig upon the great things which he had, achieved, he enduied 
this insult offered to his character, not only with composure but with 
dignity. Nor bad he the consolation of sympathy to mitigate his sufferings. 
Bovadilla had already rendered himself so extremely popular, by granting 
various immunities to the colony, by liberal donations of Indians to alj who 
applied for them, and by relaxing the reins of discipline and government, 
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discretioR. Labour so disproportioned to their stren^h and fonner habits 
of life, wasted that feeble race of men with such rapid consumption, as must 
have soon terminated in the utter extinction of the ancient inhabitants ol 
the countiy.* 

The necessity of applying a speedy remedy to those disorders hastened 
Ovando’s departure. He had the command of the most respectable arma- 
ment hitherto fitted out for the N ew World. It consisted of thirty-two ships, 
on board of which two thousand five hundred persons embarKcd with an 
intention of settling in the countiy. [ 1502 .] Upon the arrival of the new 
governor with this powerful reinforcement to the colony, Bovadilla resigned 
his charge, and was commanded to return instantly to Spain, in order to 
answer lor his conduct. Roldan and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who had been most active in opposing Columbus, were required to leave 
the island at the satne time. A proclamation was issued, declaring the 
natives to be free subjects of Spain, of whom no service was to be expected 
contraiy to their own inclination, and without paying them an adequate price 
for their labour. With respect to the Spaniards themselves, various regu- 
lations were made, tending to suppress the licentious spirit which had been 
so fatal to the colony, and to establish that reverence for law and order on 
which society is founded, and to which it is indebted for its increase and 
stability. In order to limit the exorbitant gain which private persons were 
supposed to make by working the mines, an ordinance was published, 

^ directing all the gold to be brought to a public smelting-house, and declaring 
" one hall of it to be the property of the crown.t 

While these steps were taking for securing the tranquillity and welfare 
of the colony which Columbus had planted, he himself was engaged in the 
unpleasant employment of soliciting the favour of an ungrateful court, and 
notwithstanding all his merit and services, he solicited in vain. He 
demanded, in terms of the original capitulation in one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two, to be reinstated in his office of \iceroy over the countries 
which he had discovered. By a strange fatality, the circumstance which 
he urged in support of his claim, determined a jealous monarch to reject 
it. The greatness of his discoveries, and the pmspect of their increasing 
value, made Ferdinand consider the concessions in the capitulation as 
• extravagant and impolitic. He was afraid of intru«;ting a subject with the 
exercise of a jurisdiction that now appeared to be so extremely extensive, 
and might grow to be no less formidable. He inspired Isabella with the 
same suspicions; and under various pretexts, equally frivolous and unjust, 
they eluded all Columbus’s requisitions to perform that which a solemn 
compact bound them to accomplish. After attending the Court of Spain 
for near two years, as an humble suitor, he found it imimssible to remove ' 
Ferdinand’s prejudices and apprehensions; and perceived at length that 
he laboured in vain, when he uiged a claim of justice or merit with an 
interested and unfeeling prince. 

But even this ungenerous return did not discourage him from pursuing 
the great object which first called loith his inventive genius, and excited 
him to attempt discovery. To open a new passage to the East Indies was 
his original and favourite scheme. This still engrossed his thoughts ; and 
either from his own observations in his voyage to Paria, or IVom some 
obscure hint of the natives, or fn)m the accounts given by Bastidas and de 
la Cosa of their expedition, he conceived an opinion that beyond the con- 
tinent of America there was a sea which extended to the East Indies, and 
hoped to find some strait or naiTow neck of land, by which a communica- 
tion might be opened with it and the part of the ocean already known. 
By a very fortunate conjecture, he supposed this strait or isthmus to be 


* Herrera, doc. 1. lib. iv. c. 11, &c. O'^odo Hist. lib. iil. c. 6. p. 97. Benzon Hist. Ub. i c. 12. 
p 51. f Solorzano PoUtica Indiana, lib. i, c. 18. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 12. 
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situated near the Gulf of Darien. Full of this idea, though he was now of 
an advanced age, worn out with fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he 
offered, with the alacrity of a youthfifl adventurer, to undertake a voyage 
which would ascertain this important point, and perfect the grand scheme 
which from the beginning he proposed to accomplisli. Several circumstances 
concurred in disposing Ferdinand and Isabella to lend a favourable ear to 
this proposal. They were glad to have the pretext of any honourable 
employment for removing from court a mgn with whose demands they 
deemed it impolitic to comply, and whose services it was indecent to 
neglect. Though unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not insensible 
of his merit, ana from their experience of his skill and conduct, had reason 
to give credit to his conjectures, and to confide in his success. To these 
considerations, a third must be added of still more powerful influence. 
About this time the Portuguese fleet, under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; 
and, by the richness of its cargo, gave the people of Europe a more perfect 
idea than they had hitherto been able to form, of the opulence and fertility 
of the East. The Portuguese had been more fortunate in their discoveries 
than the Spaniards. They had opened a communication with countries 
where industry, arts, and elegance flourished ; and where commerce had 
been longer established, and carried to greater extent than in any region 
of the earth. Their first voyages thither yielded immediate as well as vast 
returns of profit, in commodities extremely precious and in great request. 
Lisbon became immediately the seat of commerce and wealth ; while Spain 
had only the expectation of remote benefit, and of future gain, from the western 
world. Nothing, then, could be more acceptable to the Spaniards t)iaT\ 
Columbus’s offer to conduct them to the East, by a route which he expected 
to be shorter, as well as less dangerous than that which the Portuguese had 
taken. Even Ferdinand was roused by such a prospect, and warmly 
approved of the undertaking. 

Put interesting as the object of this voyage was to the nation, Colum])us 
could procure only four small barks, the largest of which did not exceed 
seventy tons in burden, for performing it. Accuslomed to brave danger, 
and to engage in arduous undertakings with inadequate force, he did not 
hesitate to accept the command of this pitiful squadron. His brother Bar- 
tholomew, and his second son Ferdinaml, the historian of his actions, 
accompanied him. He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, and touched, 
as usual, at the Canaiy islands ; from thence he proposed to have stood 
directly for the continent ; l>ut his largest vessel was so clumsy and unfit 
for service, as constrained him to bear away for Hispaniola, m hopes of 
exchanging her fur some ship of the fleet that had carried out Ovando. 
When he arrived at St. Domingo [June 29 ], he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. Columbus 
immediately acquainted the governor with the destination of his voyage, 
and the accident which had obliged him to alter his route. He requested 
permission to enter the harbour, not only that he might negotiate the 
exchange of his ship, but that he might take shelter during a violent hurri- 
cane, of which he discerned the approach from various prognostics which 
his experience and sagacity had taught him to observe. On that account, 
he advised him likewise to pul off for some days the departure of tne 
fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refused his request, and despised his 
counsel. Under circumstances in which humanity would have afforded 
refuge to a stranger, Columbus was denied admittance into a country ot 
which he had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was regarded as 
tlie dream of a visionaiy prophet, who arrogan% pretended to predict an 
event beyond the reach of human foresight. 'The fleet set sail for Spain. 
Next night the hurricane came on with dreadful impetuosity. Columbus, 
aware of the danger, took precautions against it, and saved his little squadron. 
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The fleet destined for Spain met with the fate 'which the rashness and 
obstinacy of its commanders deserved. Of eighteen ships two or three 
only escaped. In this general wreck perished Bovadilla, Roldan, and the 
greater part of those who had been the most active in persecuting Columbus, 
and oppressing the Indians. Together with themselves, all the wealth 
which they had acquired by their injustice and cruelty was swallowed up. 
It exceeded in value two hundred thousand ; an immens(‘sum at that 
period, and sulheient not only to have screened them from any severe scrutiny 
into their conduct, but to have secured them a gracious reception in the 
Spanish court. Among the ships that escaped, one had on board all the 
effects of Columbus which had l)een recovered from the ruins of his 
fortune. Historians, struck with the exact discrimination of characters, as 
well as the just distribution of rewards and punishments, conspicuous^ in 
those events, iiijiversally attribute them to an immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, and to punish the 
oppressors of an innocent p(‘ople. T^pon the ignorant and superstitious race 
oi men, who were witnesses of this occurrence, it made a different im- 
pression. From an opinion which vulgar admiration is apt to entertain 
with respect to persons who ha^ e distinguished themselves by their sagacity 
and inventions, they believed Columbus to be possessed of supernatural 
powers, and imagined that he h.id conjured up this dreadful storm by 
magical art and incantations in order to l)e avenged of his enemies.’^ 
Columbus soon left Hi^^paniola [duly 14], where he met with such an 
inhospitable reception, and stood towards the continent. After a tedious 
and dangerous voyage, he discovered (luanaia, an island not far distant 
from the coast ot Honduras. There he had an interview with some 
inhabitants of the continent, who arri\ed in a largo canoe. They appealed 
to be a people more civilized, and who had made greater piogress in the 
knowledge of useful arts than any whom he had hitherto (lisco\ered. In 
return to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with their usual eager- 
ness, concerning the places where the Indians got the gold which they 
wore by w^ay of oinarnent, they three ted them to countries situated to the 
west, in which gold was fountl in such profusion that it was applied to the 
most common uses. Instead of steering in quest of a country so inviting, 
which would have conducted him along the coast of Yucatan to the rich 
Fimpire of Mexico, Columbus was so bent u])on In'? favourite scheme of 
finding out the strait vvjiich he supposed to communicate v\ith the Indian 
ocean, that he bore away to the east towauls the gulf of Darien. In tfiis 
navigation he discovered all the roa*>t of the continent, from Cajre Gracias 
a Dios to a harbour which, on accourrt of its beauty and securit y, he calh‘d 
Porto Bello. He searched in vain for the imaginary strait, through which 
he expected to make his way into an uriknowm sea ; and tlirrugli he went 
on shore several times, and advanced into the cfruritry, he did not penetrate 
so far as to cross the narrow isthmus which separat(‘s the Gulf ol Mexico 
from the great Southern ocean. He was so much delighted, however, 
with the fertility of the countr^q and concei\e<l such an idea of its wealth 
fn)m the specimens of gold produced Iry the nativ e*?, that he resoh ed to leave 
a small colony upon the river Belen, in the province of Veragua, under the 
command of his brother, and to return himself to Spain [150.J], in order to 
procure what was requisite for rcndei ing the establishment peiTiianent. But 
the ungovernable spirit of the people under liis command, deprived Colum- 
bus of the gloiy of planting the first colony on the continent of America. 
Their insolence and rapaciousness provoken the natives to take arms ; and 
as these were a more hardy and warlike race of men tlian the inhabitants 
of the islands, they cut off part of the Spaniards, and obliged the rest to 
abandon a station which was found to be untenable.! 


* Oviedo, lib. ni. c.7. 9. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v c. 1, 2. Life of rolumbuB, c. 80. f Herrera 
4ec 1 lib. V. c, 5, &c. Life of Columbus, c. 89, &.c, Oviedo, lib ui c 9 
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This repulse, the first that the Spaniards met with from any of the Ame- 
rican nations, was not the only misfortune that befell Columbus ; it was 
followed by a succession of all the disasters to which riaviption is exposed. 
Furious hurricanes, with violent storms of thunder and lightninp;, threatened 
his leaky vessels with destruction ; while his discontented crew, exhausted 
with fatigue, and destitute of provisions, was unwilling or unable to execute 
his commands. One of his ships perished ; he was obliged to abandon 
another, as unfit for service ; and witn the two which remained, he quitted 
that part of the continent, which, in his anguish, he named the Coast of 
Vexation,* and bore away for Hispaniola. New distresses awaited him 
in this voyage. He was oriven back by a violent tempest from the coast of 
Cuba, his ships fell foul of one another, and were so much shattered by the 
shock that with the utmost difficulty they reached Jamaica [June 24], 
where he was obliged to run them aground, to prevent them from sinking. 
The measure of his calamities seemed now to be full. He was cast ashore 
upon an island at a considerable distance from the only settlement of the 
Spaniards in America. His sliips were mined beyond the possibility of 
being repaired. To convey an account of his situation to Hispaniola 
aT)j)eared impracticable ; and without this it was in vain to expect relief. 
His genius, fertile in resources, and most vigorous in those perilous extre- 
mities when feeble minds abandon themselves to despair, discovered the 
only expedient which afforded any prospect of deliverance. He had 
recourse to the hospitable kindness of the natives, who, considering the 
Spaniards as beings of a superior nature, were eager, on every occasion, to 
minister to their wants. From them he obtained tw^o of their canoes, each 
formed out of the trunk of a single tree hollowed with fire, and so misshapen 
and awkward as hardly to merit the name of boats. In these, which were 
fit only for creeping along the coast, or crossing from one side of a bay to 
another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fieschi, a Genoese, two gentlemen parti 
cularly attached to Columbus, gallantly offered to set out for Hispaniola, 
upon a voyage of above thirty leagues.t This they accomplished in ten 
days, after surmounting incredible dangers, and enduring such fatigues that 
several of the Indians who accompanied them sunk under it, and died. 
The attention paid to them by the governor of Hispaniola was neither such 
as their courage merited, nor the distress of the persons from wdiom they 
came required. Ovando, from a mean jealousy of Columbus, was afraid 
of allowing him to set foot in the island under his government. This unge- 
nerous passion hardened his heart against every tender sentiment which 
reflection upon the services and misfortunes of that great man, or compas- 
sion for his owm fellow-citizens, involved in the same calamities, must have 
excited. Mendez and Fieschi spent eight months in soliciting relief for 
their commander and associates, without any prosiiect of obtaining it. 

^ During this period, various passions agitated the mind of Columbus and 
his companions in adversity. At first, the expectation of speedy deliveiance, 
from the success of Mendez and Ficschi’s voyage, cheered the spirits of 
the most desponding. After some time the most timorous began to suspect 
that they had miscarried in their daring attempt [1604], At length, even 
the most sanguine concluded that they had perished. The ray of hope 
which had broke in upon them, made their condition appear now more 
dismal. Despair, heightened by disappointment, settled in every breast. 
Their last resource had failed, and nothing remained but the prospect of 
ending their miserable days among naked savages, far froin their countiy 
and their friends. The seamen, in a transport of lage, rose in open mutiny, 
threatened the life ot Columbus, whom they reproached as the author of 
all their calamities, seized ten canoes, which they had purchased from the 
Indians, and, despising his remonstrances and entreaties, made off with 

* La Costa de loa Consuasies. t Oviedo, lib. Ui. c. 9* 
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them to a distant part of the island. At the same time the natives mur- 
mured at the long residence of the Spaniards in their country. As their 
industry was not greater than that of their neighbours in Hispaniola, like 
them they found the burden of supporting so many strangers to be altoge- 
thei intolerable. They began to bring in provisions with reluctance, they 
furnished them with a sparing hand, and threatened to withdraw those 
supplies altogether. Such a resolution must have been quickly fatal to the 
Spaniards. Their safety depended upon the good will of the Indians ; and 
unless they could revive the admiration and reverence with which that 
simple people had at first beheld them, destruction was unavoidable, 
l^hough the licentious proceedings of the mutineei’S had in a great measure 
effaced those impressions which had bt*en so favourable to the Spaniards, 
the ingenuity of Columbus suggested a happy artifice, that not only restored 
but heightened the high opinion which tlie Indians had originally entertained 
of them. By his skill in astronomy, he knew that tliere was shortly to be a 
total eclipse of the moon. He as&embled all the principal persons of the 
district around him on the day before it happened, and, after reproaching 
them for their fickleness in withdrawing their affection and assistance from 
men whom they had lately revered, he told them, that the Spaniards 
were servants of the Great Spirit who dwells in heaven, who made and 
governs the world ; that he, onended at their refusing to support men who 
were the objects of his peculiar favour, was preparing to punish this crime 
with exemplary severity, and that very night the moon should withhold her 
light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a sign of the divine wrath and an 
emblem of the vengeance ready to fall upon them, ''fo this mar^ ellous 
prediction some of them listened with the careless indifference peculiar to 
the people of America ; others, with the credulous astonishment natural 
to barbarians. But when the moon began gradually to be darkened, and 
at length appeared of a red colour, all were struck with tciror. They ran 
with consternation to their houses, and returning instantly to Columlius 
loaded with provisions, threw them at liis feel, conjuring him to intercede 
with the Great Spirit to avert the destruction with which they were threat- 
ened. Columbus, seeming to be moved by their entreaties, promised to 
comply with their desire. The eclipse went off, the moon recovered its 
splendour, and from that day the Spaniards were not only furnished profusely 
with provisions, but the natives, with superstitious attention, avoided eveiy 
thing that couhi give them offence.* 

During those transactions, the mutineers had made repeated atfem];)ls to 
pass over to Hispaniola in the canoes which they had seized. But, from 
their own misconduct or the violence of the winds and currents, their efforts 
were all unsuccessful. Enraged at this disappointmcait, they marrhed tow aids 
that part of the island where Columbus remained, threatening him with 
new insults and danger. While they were advancing, an event happened, 
more cruel and afflicting than any calamity which he dreaded from them. 
The governor of Hispaniola, whose mind was still filled with some dark 
suspicions of Columbus, sent a small bark to Jamaica, not to deliver 
his distressed countiymen, but to spy out their condition. Lest the sympathy 
of those whom he employed should afford them relief, contrary to liis inten- 
tion, he gave the command of this vessel to Escobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus, who, adhering to his instructions with malignant accuracy, cast 
anchor at some distance from the island, approached the shore in a small 
boat, observed the w^retched plight of the Spaniards, delivered a letter of 
^pty compliments to the admiral, received his answer, and departed. 
When the Spaniards first descried the vessel standing towards the island, 
every heart exulted, as if the long expected hour of their deliverance hail 
at length arrived ; but when it disappeared so suddenly, they sunk into the 

• Life of Columbus, c. 103. Herrera, rtec. 1. lib. vi. c. 5, 6. Benzon, Hist. lib. i. c 14. 
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cieejoest dejection, and all their hopes died away. Columbus alone, though 
he felt most sensibly this wanton insult which Ovando added to his past 
negl(‘ct, retained sucn composure of mind as to be able to cheer his followers. 
He assured them that Mendez and Fieschi had reached Hispaniola in safety ; 
that they would speedily procure ships to carry them off ; but, as Escobar’s 
vessel could not take them all on board, that he had refused to go with her, 
because he was determined never to abandon the faithful companions of his 
distress. Soothed with the expectation of speedy deliverance, and delighted 
with his apparent generosity in attending more to their preservation than to 
his own safety, their spirits revived, and he regained their confidence.'^ 

Without this confidence he could not have resisted the mutineers, who 
were now at hand. All his endeavours to reclaim thobc desperate men had 
no effect but to increase their frenzy. Tlieir demands became eveiy day 
more extravagant, and their intentions more violent and bloody. The 
common safety rendered it necessary to oppose them with open force. 
Columbus, who had been long afflicted with the gout, could not take the 
field. His brother, the adelantado, marched against them [May 20], 
They quickly met. The mutineers rejected with scorn terms of accom- 
modation, which were once more offered them, and nished on boldly to the 
attack. They fell not upon an enemy unprepared to receive them. In the 
first shock, several of their most daring leaders were slain. The adelan- 
tado, whose strength was equal to his courage, closed with their captain, 
■wounded, disarmed, and took him pri^oner.t At sight of this, the rest 
fled with a dastardly fear suitable to their former insolence. Soon after, 
they sulimittod in a body to Columbus, and bound themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to obey all his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re- 
c>tablishcd when the ships appeared, whose arrival Columbus had promised 
with iireat address, though he could foresee it with little certainty. With 
tiansports of joy the Spaniards quilted an island in which the unfeeling 
jealousy of Ovando had suffeied them to languish above a year, exposed to 
miseiy in all its various forms. 

When they arrived at St. Domingo [Aug. 13], the governor, with the mean 
artifice of a vulgar mintl, that labours to atorie for insolence by servility, 
fawned on the man whom he envied, and had attempted to ruin. He 
received Columbus with the most studied respect, lodged him in his ow^n 
house, and distinguished him v\ ith every mark of honour. But amidst those 
overacted demonstrations of regard, he could not conceal the hatred and 
malignity latent in his heart. I le set at liberty the cai>tainof the mutineers, 
v^ lioni Columbus bad brought over in chains to be tried for his crimes ; and 
threatened such as had adheied to the admiral w ith i)roceedmg to a judicial 
inquiiy into their conduct. Columbus submitted in silence to what he 
could not redress ; but discovered &n extreme impatience to quit a country 
which was under the jurisdiction of a man who had treated him, on eveiy 
occasi* )n, with inhumanity and injustice. His preparations were soon finished, 
and he set sail for Spam with two ships [Sept. 12], Disasters similar to 
those which had accompanied him tliwu^i life continued to pursue him 
to the end of his career. One of his v’essels being disabled, was soon forced 
back to St. Domingo; the other, shattered by violent storms, sailed several 
hundred leagues with jury-masts, and reached with difficulty the port of St. 
Lucar [ December]. J 

There he received the account of an event the most fatal that could have 
befallen him, and which completed his misfortunes. This was the death of 
his patroness Queen Isabella [Nov. 9], in whose justice, humanity, and 
favour he confided as his last resource. None now remained to redress his 
W'rongs, or to reward him for his seivices and sufferings, but Ferdinand, who 

* Lift* of Columbus, c. 104. Hencra, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17, f Ibid. c. 107. Herrera, dec 1. 
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had so long opposed and so often injured him. To solicit a prince thus 
prejudiced against him was an occupation no less irksome than hopeless. 
In this, however, was Columbus doomed to employ the close of his days. 
As soon as his health was in some degree re-established, he repaired to 
court : and though he was received theie with civility barely decent, he 
plied Ferdinand with petition after petition, deinanding the punishment of 
hi:> oppressojs, and the restitution of all the privileges bestowed upon him 
by the capitulation of one thousand four hundred and ninety-two. Ferdi- 
nand amused him with fair words and unmeaning promises. Instead of 
granting his claims, he proposed expedients in order to elude them, and 
ftpun out the affair with such apparent art, as plainly discovered his intention 
that it should never be terminated. The declining health of Columbus 
flattered Ferdinand with the hopes of being soon delivered from an 
importunate suitor, and encouraged him to persevere in this illiberal plan. 
Nor was he deceived in his expectations. J^isgusted with the ingratitude of 
a monarch whom he had served with such fidelity and success, exhausted 
w^ith the fatigues and hardships which he had endured, and broken with 
the infirmities which these had brought upon him, Columbus ended his life 
at Valladolid on the twentieth of May, one thousand five hundred and six 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He died with a composure of mind 
suitable to the magnanimity wliich distinguished his character, and with 
sentiments of piety becoming that supreme respect for religion which he 
manifested in eveiy octurrence of his life.'^ 


BOOK III. 

While Columbus was employed in his last voyage, several events worthy 
of notice happened in Hispaniola. The colony there, the parent and nurse 
uf all the subsequent establishments of Spain in the New World, gradually 
acquired the form of a regular and prosperous society. The humane 
solicitude of Isabella to protect the Indians from oppression, and particularly 
the proclamation by which the Spaniards were prohibited to comiiel them 
to work, retarded, it is true, for some lime the progress of improvement. 
The natives, who considered exemption from toil as extreme felicity, scorned 
every allurement and reward by which they were invited to labour. The 
Spaniards had not a sufficient number of hands either to work the mines or 
to cultivate the soil. Several of the first colonists who bad been accus- 
tomed to the service of the Indians, quitted the island, when dejirived of 
those instruments, without which they knew not how to carry on any 
operation. Many of the new settleis who came over with Ovando, were 
seized with the distempers peculiar to the climate, and in a short space above 
a thousand of them died. At the same time, the exacting one half of the 

E ioductof the mines, as the royal share, was found to be a demand so exor- 
itanl that no adventurers would engage to work them upon such terms. In 
order to save the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to relax the rigour ol 
the royal edicts [ 1505 ]. He made a new distribution of the Indians among 
the Spaniards, and compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in digging 
the mines, or in cultivating the ground ; but in order to screen himself from 
the imputation of having subjected them again to servitude, he enjoined 
their masters to pay them a certain sum, as the price of their work. He 

* Life of Columbus, c. 108. Herrera, dee. 1. lib. vl. c. 13, l/, 15. 
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reduced the royal share of the gold found in the mines fiom the half to the 
third part, and soon after lowered it to a fifth, at wliich it long remained. 
Notwithstanding Isabella’s tender concern for the ^ood treatment of the 
Indians, and Ferdinand’s eagerness to improve the Royal revenue, Ovando 
persuaded the court to approve of both these regulations.* 

But the Indians, after enjoying respite from oppression, though during a 
short interval, now felt the yoke of bondage to be so galling that they made 
several attempts to vindicate their own liberty. This the Spaniarcfs consi- 
dered as rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce them to subjection. 
When war is carried on between nations whose state of improvement is in 
any degree similar, the means of defence bear some proportion to those 
employed in the attack ; and in this equal contest such efforts must be njade, 
such talents are displayed, and such passions roused, as exhibit mankind to 
view in a situation no less striking than interesting. It is one of the noblest 
functions of history to observe and to delineate men at a juncture when their 
minds are most violently agitated, and all their powers and passions are 
called forth. Hence the operations of war, and the struggles between 
contending states, have been deemed by historians, ancient as well as 
modem, a c’apital and important article in the annals of human actions. 
But in a contest between naked savages, and one of the most warlike of the 
European nations, where science, courage, and discipline on one side, were 
opposed by ignorance, timidity, and disorder on the other, a particular 
detail of events would be as unpleasant as uninstructive. If the simplicity 
and innocence of the Indians had in^jpired the Spaniards with humanity, 
had softened the pride of superiority into compassion, and had induced them 
to improve the inhabitants of the Isew World, instead of oppressing them, 
some sudden acts of violence, like the too rigorous chastisements of 
impatient instructors, might have been related without horror. But, unfor- 
tunately, this consciousness of superiority operated in a different manner. 
'I'lie Spaniards were advanced so far beyond the natives of America in 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed them with contempt, 'i^hey 
conceived the Americans to he animals of an interior nature, who were not 
entitled to the rights and privileges of men. In peace they sulnected them 
to servitude. In war they paitl no regard to those laws which, by a tacit 
convention between contending nations legulate hostility, and set some 
bounds to its rage. They considered them not as men fighting in defence 
of their liberty, but as slaves who liad revolteil against their master*:. Their 
caziques, when taken, were condemned, like the leaders of lianditti, to the 
most cruel and ignominious punishments ; and all their subjects, without 
regarding the distinction of ranks established among them, were reduced 
to the same state of abject slavery. With such a spirit and sentiments w^ere 
hostilities carried on against the cazique of Higuey, a province at the 
eastern extremity of the island. This warivas occasioned by the perfidy 
of the Spaniards, in violating a treaty .which they had made with the 
natives, and it was terminated by hanging up the cazique, who defended 
his people with bravery so far superior to that of his countrymen, as 
entitled him to a better fate.t 

The conduct of Ovando, in another part of the island, was still more 
treacherous and cruel. The province anciently named Xaragua, which 
extends from the fertile plain where Leogane is now situated to tlie western 
extremity of the island, was sulyect to a female cazique, named Anacoana, 
highly respected by the natives. She, from that partial fondness with which 
the women of America were attached to the Europeans (the cause of 
which shall be afterwards explained), had always courted the friendship 
of the Spaniards, and loaded them with henehts. But some of the adhe 
rents of Koldan having settled in her country, were so much exasperated 
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at her ende avoui’inff to restrain their excesses, that they accused her ol 
having formed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to exterminate the 
Spaniards. Ovando, though he knew well what little credit was due to 
such profligate men, marched, without further inquiry, towards Xaragua, 

, with three hundred foot and seventy horsemen. To prevent the Indiiins 
ffom taking alarm at this hostile appearance, he gave out that his sole 
intention was to visit Anacoana, to whom his countiymen had beej) so mucii 
indebted, in the most respectful manner, and to regulate with her the mode 
of levying the tribute payable to the king of Spain. Anacoana, in order 
to receive this illustrious guest with due honour, assembled the principal men 
in her dominions, to the number of three liundred ; and advaricing at the 
head of these, accompanied by a great crowd of peisons of inferior rank, 
«he welcomed Ovando with songs and dinccs, according to the rnode of 
the country, and conducted him to the place of her rcsicfence. There he 
was feasted for some days, with all the Kindness of siirq)le hospitality, and 
amused with the games and spectacles usual among the Americans uiK)n 
occasions of mirth and festivity. But amidst the security which this 
inspired, Ovando was meditating the destruction of his unsuspicious enter- 
tainer and her subjects ; and the mean perfidy with which he executed this 
scheme, ecjualled his barbarity in forming it. Under colour* of exhibiting 
to the Indians the parade of a European tournament, he advanced with his 
troops, in battle array, towards the liousc in which Anacoana and the chit^fs 
who attended her were assembled. The infantry took possession of all the 
^avenues which led to the village. The horsemen encompassed the house. 
These movements were the mjject of admiration, without any mixture of 
fear, until, upon a signal which had been concerted, the Spaniards suddenly 
drew their swords, and rushed upon the Indians, defenceless, and astonidied 
at an ket of treachery \\hich exceeded the conception of nndcsigning nien. 
In a moment Anacoana was secured. All her attendants were sei/c‘d and 
bound. Fire was set to the house ; and vyithout examination or con\ictiun, 
all these unhappy persons, the most illustrious in their own country, were 
consumed in the flames. Anacoana was reserved for a more ignominious 
fate. She was carried in chains to St. Domingo, and, after the lonnality of 
a trial before Spanish judges, she was condemned, upon the evidence of 
those very men who had lietrayed her, to he pu])licly lianged.^ 

Overawed and humbled liy this atrocious treatment of their princes mid 
nobles, 'who were objects of their highest re\ enmee, the people in all the 
provinces of Hispaniola submitted, without fin ther resistance, to the Spanish 
yoke. Upon tlie death of Isabella all the r^ulations tending to mitigate tlie 
rigour of their servitude were foigotl(‘n. The small gratuity paid to them 
as the price of their labour was withdrawn, and at the same time the tasks 
imposed upon them were increased [ 1506 ]. Ovando, without any reslraint, 
distributed Indians among his friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom 
the Queen had left by will one half of th(‘ revenue arising from the settle- 
ments in the New World, conferred grants of a similar nature upon his 
courtiers, as the least expensive mode of rewarding their services. ^J'hey 
farmed out the Indians, of whom they were rendered proprietors, to their 
countrymen settled in Hispaniola ; and that wretched people, being com- 
pelled to labour in order to satisfy the rapacity of both, the exactions of 
their oppressors no^loi^er knew any liounds. But, barbarous as their policy 
was, and fatal to the inhabitants of Hispaniola, it produced, for some time, 
veiT considerable effects. By calling forth the force of a whole nation, 
and exerting itself in one direction, the working of the mines was caiTied 
on with amazing ra pidity and success. During several years the gold brought 
into the royal smelting houses in Hispaniola amounted annually to four hundred 

' * Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 152. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 4. ReJacion dc Destruye* de las Indias por 
Raft de las Casas, p. 8. 
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and sixty thousand pesos, above a hundred thousand pounds sterling ; which, 
if we attend to the great change in the value of money since the neginnir^ 
of the sixteenth century to the present times, must appear a considerable 
sum. Vast fortunes were created, of a sudden, by some. Others dissipated, 
in ostentatious profusion, what they acquired with facility. Dazzled by 
both, new adventurers crowded to America, with the most eager impatience, 
o share in those treasures which had enriched their countiymen ; and, 
notwithstanding the mortality occasioned by the unhealthincss of the climate, 
the colony continued to increase.* 

Oyando governed the Spaniards with wisdom and justice not inferior to 
the rigour with which he treated the Indians. He established equal laws ; 
and, by executing them with impartiality, accustomed the people of the 
colony to reverence them. He founded several new towns in different parts 
of the island, and allured inhabitants to them by the concession of>arious 
immunities. He endeavoured to turn the attention of the Spaniards to 
some branch of industiy more useful than that of searching for gold in the 
mines. Some slips of the sugarcane having been brought from the Canaiy 
islands by way of experiment, they were found to thrive with such increase 
in the rich soil and warm climate to which they were transplanted, that 
the cultivation of them soon became an object of commerce. Extensive 
plantations were begun ; sugarworks, which the Spaniards called in^^enios, 
from the various machineiy employed in them, were erected, and in a few 
years the^ manufacture of this commodity was the great occupation of 
the inhabitants of Hispaniola, and the most considerable source of their 
wealth.! 

The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to promote the welfare of the 
colony, were powerfully seconded by Ferdinand. ^ The large remittances 
which he received from the New World opened his eyes, at length, with 
respect to the importance of those discoveries, which he had hitherto 
affected to undervalue. Fortune, and his owui address, having now ex- 
tricated him out of those difficulties in which he had been involved by 
the death of his Queen [1507], and by his disputes wu'th his son-in-law 
about the government of her dominions, J he had full leisure to turn his 
attention to the affairs of America. To his provident sagacity Spain is 
indebted for many of those regulations wdiich gradually formed that 
system of profound but jealous policy, by wdiich she governs her dominions 
in the New WorliL He erected a court distinguished by the title of 
Casa de Contratacion, or Board of Trade, composed of persons eminent 
for rank and abilities, to wdiorn he committed the administration of American 
affairs. This board asscinlilcd regularly in Seville, and was invested with 
a distinct and extensive jurisdiction. He gave a regular form to ecclesias- 
tical government in America, ]>y nominating archbishops, bishops, deans, 
together with clergymen of subordinate ranks, to take charge of the bmaniards 
established there, as well as of the natives who should embrace the Christian 
faith, but notwithstanding tlie obsequious devotion of the Spanidi court to 
the papal see, such was Ferdinand’s solicitude to prevent any foreign p(jwx'r 
from claiming jurisdiction, or acquiring influence, in his new dominions, 
that he reserved to the crowui of Spain the sole right of patronage to the 
benefices in America, and stipulated that no papal bull or mandate should 
be promulgated there until it w-^as previously examined and approved of by 
his council. With the same spirit of jealousy, he prohibitea any goods to 
be exported to America, or any person to settle there without a special 
license from that council.^ 

But, notwithstanding this attention to the police and welfare of the colony, 
a calamity impended which threatened its dissolution. The original inha- 


* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 18, &c. t Oviedo, Ub. iv. c. 8. } History of the Reign of 
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bitants, on whose labour the Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for their 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted so fast that the extinction of the 
whole race seemed to be inevitable. When Columbus discovered Hispa- 
niola, the number of its inhabitants was computed to be at least a million.^ 
They were now reduced to sixty thousand in the space of fifteen years. 
This consumption of the human species, no less amazing than rapid, was 
the effect of several concurring causes. ^ The natives of the American 
islands were of a more feeble constitution than the inhabitants of the 
other hemisphere. They could neither perform the same work nor endure 
the same fatigue with men whose organs were of a more vigorous con- 
fonnation. The listless indolence in which they delighted to pass their 
days, as it was the effect of their debility, contributed likewise to increase 
it, and rendered them from habit, as vrell as constitution, incapable of hard 
labour. The food on which they subsisted afforded little nourishment, and 
they were accustomed to take it in small quantities, not sufficient to invigorate 
a lai^uid frame, and render it equal to the efforts of active industiy. The 
Spaniards, without attending to those peculiarities in the constitution of the 
Americans, imposed tasks upon them which, though not greater than 
Europeans might have performed with ease, were so disproportioned to 
their strength, that many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their wretched 
days. Otners, prompted by impatience and despair, cut short their own 
lives with a violent hand. F amine, brought on by compelling such numbers 
to abandon the culture of their lands, in order to labour in the mines, proved 
fatal to many. Diseases of various kinds, some occasioned by the hardships 
to which they were exposed, and others by their intercouise with the 
Europeans, wmo communicated to them some of their peculiar maladies, 
completed the desolation of the island. The Spaniards, being thus deprived 
of the instruments which thc^’weie accustomed to enqiloy, found it impos- 
sible to extend their improv(‘ments, oi even to cany on tlic -woiks which 
they had already begun [ 1508 ], In order to provide an immediate remedy 
for an evil so alarming, Ovando proposed to transport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence that they might be civilized 
with more facility, and in^^tructed to gic'ater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to the Sp.mish colony, and placed under the 
immediate inspection of the missionaries settled there. Ferdinand, deceived 
by this artifice, or willing to connive at an act of >1010000 which policy 
represented as necessar}^, gave his assent to the proi>()s;d. Several \esscls 
were fitted out for the Lucayos, the commanders of w hich informed the 
natives, with whose language they weie now well acquainted, that they 
came from a delicious countiy, in wdiicli the departed ancestors of the 
Indians resided, by whom they weie sent to invite their descendants to resort 
thither, to partake of tlie bliss enjo} ed there by happy sjiirits. That simple 
people listened with wonder and credulity; and, fond of visiting their 
relations and friends in that happy region, followed the Spaniards with 
eagerness. By this artifice above forty thousand were* decoyed into His- 
paniola, to share in the sufferings which were the lot of the inhabitants ot 
that island, and to mingle their groans and tears with those of that wretched 
race of memt 

The Spaniards had, for some time, carried on their operations in the 
mines of Hispaniola with such ardour as well as success, that these seemed 
to have engrossed their whole attention. The spirit of discoveiy lan- 
guished ; and, since the last voyage of Columbus, no enterprise of any 
moment had been undertaken. But as the decrease of the Indians rendered 
it impossible to acquire wealth in that island with the same rapidity as 
formerly., this urged some of the more adventurous Spaniards to search for 
new countries, where their avarice might be gratified with more facility. 

♦ Herrera, 4ec. 1. Ub. x. c. 12., t Ub. vii. c. 3. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 0. Gomara Hisr. c. 41 
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Juan Ponce Je Leon, who commanded under Ovando in the eastern district 
of Hispaniola, passed over to the island of St. Juan do Puerto Rico, which 
Columbus had discovered in his second voyage, and penetrated into the 
interior part of the countiy. As he found the soil to be fertile, and ex- 
pected, Trom some symptoms, as well as from the information of the 
inhabitants, to discover mines of gold in the mountains, Ovando permitted 
him to attempt making a settlement in the island. This was easily effected 
by an officer eminent for conduct no less than for courage. In a igw years 
Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spanish government, the natives were 
reduced to servitude ; and being treated with the same inconsiderate rigour 
as their neighbours in Hispaniola, the race of original inhabitants, w6rn out 
with fatigue and sufferings, was soon exterminated.* 

About the same time Juan Diazde Solis, in conjunction with Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon, one of Columbus’s original companions, made a \ oy^gc to the conti- 
nent. They held the same course which Columbiis had taken as far as the 
island of Guanaios ; but, standing from thence to the.wcst, they discovered 
a new and extensive province, afferwards knowm by the name of Y ucatan, 
and proceeded a considerable way along the coast of that county. t 
Though nothing memorable occurred in this voyage, it deserves notice, 
because it led to discoveries of greater importance. For the same reason 
the voyage of Sebastian de Ocampo must be mentioned. By the command 
of Ovando he sailed round Cuba, and first discovered with certainty, that 
this country, which Columbus once supposed to be a part of the continent, 
was a large island.j 

Thib voyage round Cuba was orre of the last occurrences under the admi 
nistration of Ovando. Ever since the tleath of Columbus, his son, Don 
Die^o, Iiad been employed in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him the offices 
of viceroy and admiral in the New Woild, together with all the other 
immunities and profits which descended to him by inheritance, in consequence 
of the original capitulation with his iather. But if these dignities and 
revenues aiipeared so considerable to Ferdinand, that, at the expense of 
being deemed unjust as well as ungrateful, he had w^rested them from 
Columbus, it was not surpi Mng that he should be unwilling to confer Ibem 
on his son. Accordingly Don Diego washed two years in incessant but 
fruitless importunity. Weary of this, he endeavoured at length to obtain 
by a legal sentence what lie could not procure from the favour of an inte- 
rested mon.trch. Jfe commenced a suit against Ferdinand before the 
council which managed Iniliaii affairs ; and tliat court, with integrity wdiich 
reflects honour upon its })roccedings, decided against the king, and sustaine<i 
Don Diego’s claim af the viceroyalty, together vv ith all the other privileges 
stipulated in the capitulation. Ev en after this decree F erdinand’s reputinance 
to put a subject in possession of such extensive rights might have tliiown 
in new obstacles, if l)on Diego liad not taken a step which inteiested very 
powerful persons in the success of bis claims. The sentence of the 
council of the Indies gave him a title to a rank so elevated, and a fortune so 
opulent, that he found no difliculty in concluding a marriage with Donna 
Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, great commendator of Leon, 
and hfotlier of the duke of Alva, a nobleman of the first rank, and nearly 
related to the king. The duke and his family espoused so warmly the 
cause of their new ally, that Ferdinand could not resist their solicitationn 
[1509]. He recalled ()vando, and appointed Don Diego his successor, 
though even in conferring this favour he could not conceal his jealousy ; 
for lie allowed him to assume only the title of governor, not that of viceroy, 
which had been adjudged to belong to him.§ 

Don Diego quickly repaired to Hispaniola, attended by his brother, his uncles, 

♦ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 1—4. Gomara Hist. c. 44. ReJacion de B. de las Casas, p. 16. 
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his wife, whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured w'ilh the title of yicc^ 
queen, and a numerous retinue of persons of bcMli sexes born of good families. 
He lived with a splendour and magnificence hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus seemed now to cnioy the honours and 
rewards due to his inventive genius, of which he himself nad been cruelly de- 
frauded. The coloiw itself acquired new lustre by the accession of so many 
inhabitants, of a different rank and character from most of tlios(' who had 
hitherto migrated to America, and many of the most illustrious families in the 
Spanish settlements are descended from the persons who at that time accom- 
panied Don Diego Columbus.’*^ 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives from this change of governors. 
Don Diego was not only authorized by a loyal edict to continue the repar- 
tirnientosy or distribution of Indians, but the particular number which he 
might grant to every person, according to his rank in the colony, was spe- 
cified. He availed himself of that permission ; and soon after he landed at 
St. Domingo, he divided such Indians as were still unapi)ropriatcd, among 
his relations and attendants.! 

The next care of the new governor was to comply with an instruction 
whicli^ he received from the Ling, about settling a colony in Cubagua, a 
small island w’hich Columbus had discovere i in his third vo 5 ^iige. Though 
this baiTen spot hardly yielded subsistence to its wrcU'hed inhabitants, 
such quantities of those oysters which produce pearls were found on its 
coast, that it did not long escape the inquisitive avarice of the S])anianis, 
and became a place of con'^lderahle resort. Large fortunes w(*re acquiicd 
^ the fishery of pearls, whicli was earned on with extraordinary ardour. 
T^iie Indians, especially those from the Lucayo island^ were compelled to 
dive for them ; and this dangerous and unhealthy emi)Ioyment was an addi- 
tional calamity which contiihuted not a little to the extinction of that 
devoted race.j 

About this period, Juan Diazde Solis and Pinzon set out, in conjunction, 
upon a second voyage. They stood directly south, towards the equinoctial . 
line, which Pinzon liad formerly ciosaod, and advanced a«faras the foitieth 
degree of soutliern latitude. Tlvcy vverc astonished to find that the conti- 
nent of America stretched on their right liarul tliiough all this va^t extent of 
ocean. They landed in ditferent jfiaccs, to take pos'^essioii in name of their 
sovereign ; hut though the country appeared to ho extiomely feitile and 
inviting, their force was so small, having been fitted outiathr r lor discovery 
than making settlements, that they left no colony behind them. Their 
; voyage served, however, to give the .%aniards more exalted and adc'quatc 
ideas with respect to the dimensions ol this new quaiU i of the globe. § 

Though it was about ten years since Columbus Lad disc overed the main 
land of America, the Spaniards had hitherto made no scittu^nient in any 
part of it. What had been so long neglected was now sciiously attemiitecl, 
and with considerable vigour ; tlmugh the plan for this puipose was neither 
formed by the crown, nor executed at the expense of the nation, hut carried 
on by the enterprising spirit of piivate adventurer^. The scheme took its 
rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had already made two voyages as a disco- 
verer, by which he acquired considerable reputation, but no wealth. But 
his character for intrepidity and conduct easily procured him associates, who* 
advanced the money requisite to defray the charges of the expedition. 
About the same time, Diego de Nicuessa, who had acquired a large fortune 
in Hispaniola, formed a similar design. Ferdinand encouraged both ; and 
though he refused to advance the smallest sum, he was extremely liber 1 of 
titles^ and patents. He erected two governments on the continent, on(* ex- 
tending from C^e de Vela to the Gulf of Darien, and the other from that to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former' was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. 

* Oviedo, lib. iil.c. 1. t Recopilaclon de Leye«, lib. vi. tit. 8 1. 1, 2 Herrera, dec 1 hb, 
▼ii. c. 10. { Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. Gojnara Hist. c. 78. $ Ibid. dec. 1. hb. vu. e 9. 
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f^eda fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with three hundred men, 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and eighty men. They sailed 
about the same time from St. Domingo for their respective governments. 
In order to give their title to those countries some appearance of validity, 
several of the most eminent divines and lawyers in Spam were emnloj^d to 
prescribe the mode in which they should take possession of them.* There 
IS not in the history of mankind any thing more singular or extravagant than 
the form which they devised for this purpose. They instructed those 
Invaders, as soon as they landed on the continent, to declare to the natives 
the principal articles ot the Christian faith ; to acquaint them^ in parti- 
ctilai*, with the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope over all the kingdoms of 
the earth ; to inform them of the grant which tlfb holy pontiff had made of 
their country to the king of Spain ; to require them to embrace the doctrines 
of that religion which the Spaniards made known to them; and to submit 
. to tlie sovereign whose authority they proclaimed. If the natives refused to 
comply with this requisition, the h^rnis of which mu't have been utterly 
incoinprehensihlc to uninstrucU'd Indians, then Ojedi and Nicuessa were 
authorized to attack them witli fire and ^word ; to reduce them, their 
wives and children, to a stale of scivitude ; and to compel them by force 
to recognise the juris<liction of the church, and the authority of the monarch, 
to which they would not voluntarily subject themselves [-M j. 

As the inhabitants of the continent could not at once yield a'^sent to 
doctrines too refined for their uncultivated uudei'slandings, and explained to 
tliein liy interpreters impcrfeclly acquainted with their language ; as they 
divl not conceive how a foreign priest, of whom they had nev'or heard, 
couhl have any right to dispose of their country, or how on unknown prince 
should claim juris(liction over them as his subjects; thc}^ fiercely opposed 
the new invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Nicuessa endeavoured 
to effect hy force what they^ could not accomplish by persuasion. The 
conlcrnpomry writcTS enter into a very minute detail hi relating their 
transactions; but as they made no discovciyof imporlance, nor estaldished 
any permanent sect lenient, their adventures are not entitled to any consi- 
derable place in Iht' general history of a p^uio I where romantic valour, 
Mruggling with incredible liarddiip^, disliiiguidies every effort of the 
Spanidi arms. They found the n dives in pjose countries of which thc}^ 
went h) assume tlic government, h' he of a charackw very diffeiont from that 
of th('ir countrymen in the inland®. They were free and warlike. Their 
arrow^s were dipped in a poiMUi so noxious, that every wouiivl was followed 
with certain de ith. In one encounter they slew above sevent}^ of Ojeda’s 
followers, and the Spaniards, for the first time, were t lught to dread the 
iiihahilants of IIk* N(nV World. Nicuessa was opfxised hy people equally 
resolute in defence of their posH'S^ions. Nothing could soften tluur 
ferocity. Though tht‘ Spaniards employed every art to soothe them, and to 
gain their conlidence, they refused to hold any intercourse, or to c\cliangc 
any friendly office, vvitli m(‘n whose residence among them they consideiefl 
as fital to their liberty and independence [I'jtOj. 'Hiis implacable enmity 
of the natives, though it rendered an attempt to establish a settlement in 
their country extremely ditficult as well as dingerous, might have been 
suTinounted at length by the perseverance of the Spaniards, by the supe- 
riority of their arms, and their skill in the art of war. Jhit every disaster 
which can be accumulated upon the unfortunate cornliined to complete their 
ruin. The loss ot their ships by various accidenS upon an unknowm 
coast, tlie diseases^ peculiar to a climate the most noxious in ail Afncrica, 
the want of provisions unavoitlable in a country imperfectly cultivated, 
dissension among themselves, and the^ incessant hostilities of the natives, 
involved them in a succession of calamities, the bare recital of which strikes 
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one with horror. Though they received two considerable reinforcements 
from Hispaniola, the greater part of those who had engaged in this unhappy 
expedition perished, in less than a year, in the most extreme miseiy. A 
few who survived settled as a feeble colony at Santa Maria el Antigua, on 
the Gulf of Darien, under the command of Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, who, 
in the most desperate exigencies, displayed such courage and conduct as 
first gained the confidence of his countrymen, and marked him out as tlieir 
leader in more splendid and successful undertakings. Nor was he the 
only adventurer in this expedition who will appear with lustre in more 
important scenes. Franeisco Pizarro was one of Ojeda’s companions, and 
in this school of adversity acquired or improved the talents which fitte(l him 
for the extraordinary actions which he afterwards performed. Ilernan 
Cortes, whose name became still more famous, had likewise engaged early 
in this enterprise, which roused all the active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; 
but the good fortune that accompanied him in his subsequent adventures 
interposed to save him from the disasters to which liis companions weie 
exposed. He was taken ill at St. Domingo before the departure of the 
fleet, and detained there by a tedious indisposition.* 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this expedition, the Spaniards 
were not deterred from engaging in new schemes of a similar nature. 
When wealth is acquired gradually hy the i>orscvering hand of industry, or 
accumulated by the slow operations of regular commerce, the means 
employed are so proportioned to the end attained, that there is nothing tcj 
strike the imagination, and little to uigc on the active povvers of the mind 
to uncommon efforts. But wht'n large fortunes were created almost 
instantaneously; when gold and pearls were procured in exchange foi 
baubles ; when the countries which produced these rich commodities, 
defended only by naked savages, might be seized f)y the first bold iiwadtT ; 
objects so singular and «alluring loused a wondc^rful S2>irit of enterprise 
among the Spaniards, who rushed with ardour into tins new path that wa'^ 
opened to wealth and distinction. AVhile this spirit continued warm ami 
vigorous, eveiy attempt either towards discovciyor conquest was a 2 )plaude(I, 
and adventurers engaged in it ith oniulalion. The passion {ior new nmh r- 
takings, which characterizes the ag<* of discovery in the* latter part of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centiny, w’ould alone have b(‘cn 
sufficient to prevent the Spaniards from stopjiing short in tlu'ir career. But 
circumstances peculiar to Hispaniola, at this juncluie, concuned widi it in 
extending their na\igat ion and conquests. The rigorous treatment of tht 
inhabitants of that island having almost e\tu})ated the race, many of the 
Spanish planters, as I have already obs(‘rved, finding it impossible to cirry 
on their works with the same \igourand profit, were obliged to look out for 
settlements in some country where people were not yet wasted by np, 
pressiori. Others, with the inconsiderate levity natur d to men upon wdiom 
wealth pours in with a sudden flow, had squandered in Ihouglitless prodigal it) 
what they acquired with ease, and were driven hy necessity to embaik in 
the most desperate schemes, in order to retrieve their affairs. From all 
these causes, when Don Diego Columbus proposed [1511] to conquer tlie 
island of Cuba, and to establish a colony there, many persons of chieff 
distinction in Hispaniola engaged with alacrity in the measure. JTc gave 
the command of the troops destined for that service to Diego Velasquez, 
one of his fatheris companions in his second voyage, and who, having been 
long settled in Hispaniola, had acquired an ample fortune, with such repu- 
station for probity and prudence, that he seemed to be well qualified for 
conducting an expedition of importance. Three hundred men were deemed 
sufficient for the conquest of an island of above seven hundred miles in 
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length, and filled with inhabitants. But th^ were of the same unwarlike 
character with the people of Hispaniola. They were not only intimidated 
^ the appearance of their new enemies, but unprepared to resist them, 
for though, from the time that the Spaniards took possession of the adjacent 
island, there was reason to expect a descent on their territories, none of 
the small communities into which Cuba was divided, had either made any 
provision for its own defence, or had formed any concert for their common > 
safety. The only obstruction the Spaniards met with was from Hatuey, a 
cazique, who had fled 1‘rom Hispaniola, and had taken possession ol tlie 
eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the defensive at their first 
landing, and endeavoured to drive them back to their ship&. His feeble 
troops, however, were soon broken and dispersed ; and he himself being 
taken prisoner, Velasquez, according to the barbarous maxim of the 
Spaniards, considered him as a slave who had taken arms against his master, 
and condemned him to the flames. When Hatuey was fastened to the 
stake, a Franciscan friar, labouring to convert him, promised him imme- 
diate admittance into the joys of heaven, if he would embrace the Chiistiaa 
faith. “ Are there any Spaniards,” says hr*, after seme pause, “ in that 
region of bliss which you describe ?” — “ Yes,” replied the monk, “ but 
only such as are worthy and good.” — “ The best of them,” returned the 
indignant cazique, ‘‘ liave neither worth nor goodness : I will not go to a 
place where 1 may meet with one of that accursed lace.”^' This dreadful 
example of vengeance struck the people of Cuba with such terror that Urey 
scarcely gave any opposition to the progiess of their invaders; and Velas- 

S uez, w ithout the loss of a man, annexed this extensive and fertile island to 
le Spanish monarchy.t 

The facility with which this important conquest was completed served 
as an incitement to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having 
acquired both fame and wealth by the reduction of Puerto Rico, was 
impatient to engage in some new enterprise. He fitted out three ships at 
his own expense, for a voyage of d^covciy [151-J, and his reputation soon 
drew together a respectable body t)f follovvel^. He directed his course 
towards tlieLucayo islands ; and after touching at several of them, as well 
as of the Bahama isles, he stood to the soutli-v\ esl, and discovered a country 
hitherto unknown to the Spaniards, which he called Florida, either because 
he fell in with it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and beautiihl 
appearance. He attemiited to land in diflerent places, but met with such 
vigorous opposition from the natives, who were Irerce and warlike, as con- 
vinced him that an increase of force was requisite to efifect a settlement. 
Satisfied with having opened a communication with a new country, of whose 
value and importance he conceived very s<mguine hopes, he retiinied to 
Puerto Rico through the channel now known by the name of the Gulf of 
Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching for new countries that prompted 
Ponce de Leon to undertake this voyage ; he was influenced by one ot 
those visionary ideas, which at tliat time often mingled with the spirit of 
discovery, an(I rendered it more active. A tradition prevailed among tlie 
natives of Puerto Rico, that in the isle of Bimini, one of the Lucayos, there 
was a fountain of such wonderful v irtue as to renew rhe youth and recall 
the vigour of every person who bathed in its salutary waters. In hopes of 
finding this ^rand restorative, Ponce de Leon an(J his followers ranged 
through the islands, searching with fruitless solicitude and labour for the 
fountain which was the chief object of their expedition. That a tale so 
fabulous should gain credit among simple and uninslructed Indians is not 
surprising. That it should make any impression upon an enlightened people 
appears in the present age altc^ether incredible. The fact, however, is 

* B. de las Casas, p. 40. t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 3, 3, dee. Oviedo, lib. xvH. e. 3. p. 170 
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certain ; and the most authentic Spanish historians mention this extravagant 
saJIy of their credulous countrymen. The Spaniards at that period were 
engaged in a career of activity which gave a romantic turn to their imae;ina- 
tion,and daily presented to them strange and marvellous objects. A New 
World was opened to their view. They visited islands and continents, of 
whose existence mankind in former ages had no conception. In those 
delightful countries nature seemed to assume another form : eveiy tree and 
plant and animal was different from those of the ancient hemis])lierc. They 
seemed to be transported into enchanted ground ; and after the wonders 
which they had seen, nothing, in the warmth and novelty of their admira 
tion, appeared to them so extraordinary as to be beyond belief. If the 
rapid succession of new and striking scenes made such impression even 
upon the sound understanding of Columlnis, that he boasted of having found 
the seat of Paradise, it will not ai)pcar strange that Ponce de Leon should 
dream of discovering the fountain of youth.^ 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a discovery of much greater import- 
ance was made in another part of Aineiica. Bal})oa having been raised 
to the government of the small colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the 
Tioluntary sufi’rage of his associates, was so eXtrembly desirous to obtain 
from the crown a confirmation of their (‘lection, that he despatched one of 
his officers to Spain, in order to solicit a royal commission, which might 
invest him with a legal title to the supreme command. Conscious, how ev cr, 
that he could not expect success from the patronage of Ferdinand’s ministers, 
with whom he was unconnected, or from negotiating in a court to the arts 
of which he was a stranger, he en{IeaYour(‘d to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, and aimed at performing some signal service that would S('cure 
him the preference to every competitor. Full of this idea, lie made frequent 
inroads into the adjacent countiy, subdued several of the caziques, and 
collected a consideiahle quantity of gold, which abounded more in that 
part of the continent than in the islands. In one of those excursions, the 
Spaniards contended with such eag(‘rness about the division of some gold, 
that they were at the point of jiroceeding to acts of violence against one 
another. A young caziqiie who was pH‘S(‘nt, astonished at the high value 
which they set upon a thing of which he did not discern the use, tumbled 
the gold out of the balance wdth indignation ; and tinning to the Spaniards, 
“Why do you quarrel (says he) about such a liiflc ? If you are so passion- 
ately fond of gold, as to abandon your own country, and to distuib the 
tranquillity of distant nations lor its sake, I will conduct you to a legion 
w here the mclal which seems to be the chief object of your admiration and 
desire is so common that the meanest iilensiK aie ioi med of it.” T ran^'ported 
with what they heard, Balboa and his companions inquir(‘d (‘agf'rly 
where this happy country lay, and how they might arrive at it. He 
informed them that at the distance of six suns, that is, of six days’ journey, 
towards the south, they should discover another ocean, near to which this 
w^ealthy kingdom was situated ; but if th(^y intended to attack that powu'rful 
state, they must assemble forces far superior in number and strength to those 
with which they now appeared.! 

This was the first information which the Spaniards received concerning 
the ^at southern ocean, or the opulent and extensive country known after- 
wards by the name of Peru. Balboa had now before him olijects suited 
to his boundless ambition, and the enterprising ardour of his genius. He 
immediately concluded the ocean which the cazique mentioned, to be that 
for which Columbus had searched without success in this part of America, 
in hopes of opening a more direct communication with the East Indies ; and he 

* P. Martyr, decad. p. 202. Ensayo Chronol. para la Hist de la Florida, par de Gab. Cardenas, 
p 1. Oviedo, lib. xvi. c. 11. Herrota, dec. 1. lib. ix c. 5. Hwt. de la Conq. do la Florida, par 
Garc. de la Vega, bb. 1. c. 3. t Uorrera, dec. 1. Ub ix. c, 2. Gomara, c. 00. P. Martyr dec. 
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jeclured that the rich territoiy which had been described to him must be 
part of that vast and opulent region of the earth. Elated with the idea 
of performing what so great a man had attempted in vain, and eager to 
accomplish a discoveiy which he knew would be no less acceptable to the 
king than beneficial to his countiy, he was impatient until be could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison of which all his former exploits appeared 
inconsiderable. But previous arrangement and preparation ^vere requisite 
to ensure success. He began with courting and securing the friendship of 
the neighbouring caziques. He sent some of his officers to Hispaniola with , 
a large quantity of gold, as a prcKif of his past success, and an earnest of 
his future hopes. Hy a proper distribution of this, they secured the favour 
of the governor, anci allured volunteers into the service. A considerable 
reinforcement from that island joined him, and he thought himself in a con- 
dition to attempt the discovery. 

The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty miles in breadth ; but this neck 
of land which hinds together the continents of North and South America, 
IS strengthened by a chain of 10% mountains stretching through its whole 
extent, which render it a barrier of solidity sufficient to resist the impulse 
of two opposite oceans. The mountains are covered with forests almost 
inaccessif)le. The valleys in that moist rlimate where it rains during two- 
thirds of the year, are marshy, and so frequently overflowed that the 
inhabitants find it necessary, in many places, to build their houses upon 
trees, in order to be elevated at some distance from Ihii damp soil, and the 
odious reptiles engendered in the putrid waters.’’^ Large rivers rush clown 
with an irupetuous current from the high grounds. In a region thinly 
inhabited by wandering savages, the hand of industry had done nothing to 
mitigate or correct those natural disadvantages. To march across this 
unexplored countiy with no other guidciS hut Indians, whose fidelity could 
be little trusted, was, on all those accounts, the boldest enterprise on wliich 
the Spaniards had liitherto venturc'd in the New World. But the intrepidity 
of Balboa was such as distinguislicd him among his countrymen, at a period 
wnen every adventurer was conspicuous lor daring courage [ 1513 ]. Nor 
was bravery liis only merit ; he w as prudent in conduct, generous, affable, 
and possessed of those po[)u]ar talents whirli, in the most desperate under- 
takings, inspire confidence and secure attachment. Even after the junction 
of the volunteers from His]).mioIa, he was able* to muster only a hundred 
and ninety men for his expedition. But they were hardy \eterans, inured 
to the climate of America, and ready to follow him thic^ugh every danger. 
A thousand Indians attended them to carry their pro\isions ; and, to com- 
plete their warlike array, they t(X)k wdth them several of those fierce dogs, 
which were no less formidable than destructive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa set out upon this important expedition on the first of September, 
about the lime that the periodical rains began to abate. He proceeded 
by sea, and without any difficulty, to the territories of a cazique whose 
friendship he had gained ; but no sooner did he begin to advance into the 
interior part of the country, than he was retarded by every obstacle, which 
he had reason to apprehend, from the nature of the territoiy, or the dispo- 
sition of its inhabitants. Some of the caziques, at his approach, fled to the 
mountains with all their people, and carried off or destroyed whatever 
could afford subsistence to his troops. Others collected their subjects, in 
order to oppose his progress ; and he quickly perceived what an arduous 
undertaking it was to conduct such a body ot men tlirough hostile nations, 
across swamps, and rivers, and woods, which had never been passed but 
by straggling Indians. But by sharing in eveiy hardship with the meanest 
soldier, by appearing the foremost to meet every danger, by promising 
confidently to nis troops the enjoyment of honour and riches superior to 
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what had been attained by the most successful of their countiymen, he 
inspired them with such enthusiastic resolution, that they followed him 
without murmuring. When they had penetrated a good way into fhe 
mountains, a powerful cazique appeared m a narrow pass, with a numerous 
body of his subjects, to obstruct their progress. But men who had sur- 
mounted so many obstacles, despised the opposition of such feeble enemies 
They attacked them with impetuosity, and, haying dispersed them with 
much ease and great slaughter, continued their march. Though their 
guides had represented the breadth of the isthmus to be only a journey of 
six days, they had already spent twenty-five in forcing their way through 
the woods and mountains. Many of them were ready to sink ujider such 
uninteiTupted fatigue in that sultry climate, several were taken ill of the 
dysentery and other diseases frequent in that country, and all became 
impatient to reach the period of their labours and sufferings. At length 
the Indians assured them, that from the top of the next mountain they 
should discover the ocean which was the oljcct of their wishes. Wheir, 
witli infinile toil, they had climbed up the gi*eator pari of that steej^ asccrit, 
Balboa commanded his men to halt, aiirf advanced alone to the summit, 
that he midit be the first who should enjoy a spectacle which he had so 
long desired. As soon as lie beheld the South Sea stretching* in endless 
prospect below him, he fell on his knees, and, lifting up liis hands to 
heaven, returned thanks to God, who had conducted him to a discovery so 
beneficial to his country, and so honouiable to himself. His followers, 
observing his transports of joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, 
exultation, and gratitude. They held on their course to the shore with 
great alacrity, when Balboa, advancing up to the middle in the waves with 
his buckler and sword, took possession of that ocean in the name of the 
king his master, and vowed to defend it with these arms, against all his 
enemies.* 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern Ocean which Balboa first 
discovered, still retains the name of the Gulf of St. Michael, which he 
gave to it, and is situated to* the cast of Panama. From s£‘\eral of the 
petty princes, who governed in the districts adjacent to that gulf, be extorted 
provisions and gold by force of arms. Others sent them to him volun- 
tarily. To these acceptable presents, some of the caziques added a 
considerable quantity of pearls ; and he learned from them, "with much 
satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in the sea which he had newly 
discovered. 

Together with the acquisition of this wealth, which served to soothe 
and encourage his followers, he received accounts which confirmed his 
sanguine hopes of future and raoie extensive benefits from the expedition, 
AD the people on the coast of the South Sea concurred in informing him 
that there was a mighty and opulent kingdom situated at a considerable 
distance towards the south-eabt, the inhabitants of which bad tame animals 
to caiiy their burdens. In order to give the Spaniards an idc.i of these, tlicy 
drew upon the sand the figure of the llamas or slieep, afterwards lound m 
Peru, which the Peruvians had taught to perform such services as they 
described. As the llama in its form nearly resembles a camel, a beast of 
/burden deemed peculiar to Asia, this circumstance, in conjunction with the 
discoveiy of the pearls, another noted production of that country, tended to 
'‘^confirm the Spaniards in their mistaken theory with respect to the vicinity 
of the New World to the East Indies.! 

, But though the information which Balboa received from the people on the 
coast, as well as his own conjectures and hopes, rendered him extremely 
impatient to visit this unknown country, his prudence restrained him from 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 1, &c. Qomora, c. 63, &c. 1’. Martyr, dec. p. 205, &c. t 
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attempting to invade it with a handful of men exhausted by fatigue and 
weakened by diseases. [24] He determined to lead back his followers, at 
present, to their settlement of Santa Maria in Darien, and to return next 
season with a force more adequate to such an arduous enterprise. In order 
to acquire a more extensive knowledge of the isthmus, he marched Lack by 
a different route, which he found to oe no less dangerous and difficult tiian ‘ 
that which he had formerly taken. But to men mated with success, and 
aninriated with hope, nothing is insurmountable. Balboa returned to Santa 
Maria [1514], from which nc had been absent four months, with greater 
gloiy and more treasure than the Spaniards had acquired in any expedition 
in the New World. None of Balboa’s officers distinguished themselves 
more in this service than Francisco Pizarro, or assisted with greater courage 
and ardour in opening a communication with those countries in which he 
was destined to act soon a more illustrious part.* 

Balboa’s first care was to send information to Spain of the important dis- 
covery which he had made : and to demand a reinforcement of a thousand 
men, in order to attempt the conquest of that opulent countiy concerning 
which he had received such inviting intelligence. The first account of the 
djiscoveiy of the New World hardly occasioned greater joy than the unex- 
^cted tidings that a passage was at last found to the great southern ocean. 
The communication with the East Indies, by a course to the westward of 
the line of demarcation drawn by the Pope, seemed now to be certain. 
The vast wealth which flowed into Portugal, from its settlements and 
conquests in that country, excited the envy and called forth llie emulation 
of other states. Fcrdinanil hoped now to come in for a sliare in this lucra- 
tive commerce, and, in his eagerness to obtain it, was willing to make an 
effort beyond what Balboa required. But even in this exertion, bis jealous 
policy, as well as the fatal antipathy of Fonseca, now Bishop of Buigos, to 
every man of merit who distinguished himself in the New World, was con- 
spicuous. Notwithstanding P»alboa’s recent scivices, which marked him 
out as the most proper person to finish that great undertaking which be had 
begun, Ferdinand was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and to appoint 
Pedrarias Davila governor of Daiicn. lie ga\e him the command of 
fifteen stout vessels and twelve hundred soldic]*s. These w^erc fitted out 
at the public expense, with a lineiality which Ferdinand had never dis- 
played in any former armament d(*stined lor the New World ; and such 
was the ardour of the Spanish gentlemen to follow a leader who was about 
to conduct them to a country w here, as fame repoited, they had only to 
throw their nets into the sea and draw out gold,! that fifteen hundred 
embarked on board the fleet, and, if Ihcy had not h(’en restrained, a much 
greater number would have engaged in the servdce.J 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf of Darien without any rt*markahle accident, 
and immediately sent some of his principal officers ashore to inform Balboa 
of his arrival, with the king’s commission to be goM^inor of the colony. 
To their astonishment, they found Balboa, of wdiosc gieat exploits thj'v 
had heard so much, and of whose opulence they had formed such nidi idek-., 
clad in a canvass jacket, and wmanng coarse hempen sandals usctl only by 
the meanest peasants, employed, together with some Indians, in tlialdiing 
his own hut with reeds. Even in this simple garb, which corresponded so 
ill with the expectations and wn'shes of his new guests, Balboa received 
them with dignity. The fame of his discoveries had dra wm so many adven- 
turers from the islands, that he could now muster four hundred and fifty men. 

At the head of those daring veterans, he was more than a match for the 
forces which Pedrarias brought with him. But, though his troops mur- 
mured loudly at the injustice of the king in superseding their commander, 

♦ Herrera, dec. l. lib. x c. 3—6. Gomara, c. 04. P. Martyr, dec. p, 289, &.C. t IWd. C. 14. 
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and complained that strangers would now reap the fruits of their toil and 
success, Balboa submitted with implicit obedience to the will of his sove- 
reign, and received Pedrarias with all the deference due to his character.’^ 

Sfotwithstanding Ihis moderation, to which Pedrarias owed the peaceable 
possession of his government, he appointed a judicial inquiry to be made 
into Ballioa's conduct, while under the command of Nicuessa, and imposed 
a considerable fine upon him, on account of the irregularities of which he had 
then been guilty. Balboa felt sensibly the mortification of bein^ subjected 
to trial and to punishment in a place where he had so lately occupied tlie first 
station. Pedrarias could not conceal his jealousy of his superior merit ; so 
that the resentment of the one and the en\y of the other gave rise to dissen- 
sions extremely detrimental to the colony. It was threatened with a cala- 
mity still more fatal. Pedrarias had l.inded in Darien at a most unlucky time 
of the year [July], about the middle of the rainy season, in that part of the 
torrid zone where the clouds pour down such torrents as are unknowm iq 
more temperate clima<es.t The village of Santa Maria was sealed in a 
rich plain, environed with maishes and wa)ods. The constitution of Euro- 
peans was unable to withstand the jiestilential influence of such a situation, 
in a climate naturally so noxious, and at a S(‘ason so peculiarly unhealthy. 
A violent and destructive malady carried otY many of the soldieis who 
accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme scarcity of provision augni(‘nt(M this 
distress, as it rendered it impossible to find piopcr reireshment for the sick, 
or the necessary sustenance tor the healthy In the s])«ice ol a month, above 
six hundred persons perished in the utmost misery. Dejection and desp.nr 
spread through the colony. M.my principal jicisons solicited their dismis- 
sion, and were glad to relinquiMi all their hopes of wealth, in order to 
escape from that pernicious region. Pedraiiasendca vonredtodivert those who 
remained horn brooding over their nii&foi tunes, by finding them employment. 
With this view, he sent several detachments into the interior ]).irl& of the 
country^, to levy gold amon«' the natives, and to seaich for the mines in 
which it was produced. Those r<ipaciouj adventurers, more attenti^e to 
present gain than to the means of Axcilititing their future j)rogrcsa, plun- 
dered without distinction wherever they maiched. Regardless ol the 
alliances which Balboa luad made xvith several of the caziques,tlic‘y stripfied 
them of every thing valuable, and treated them, as well as theii subjects, 
with the utmost insolence and cruelty. By their tyranny and exaction", 
which Pedrarias, cither trom want of aulhorily or inclination, did not restrain, 
all the country from the (lulf of Darien to the hike of Nicar.igua was deso- 
lated, and the Spaniards were inconsiderately deprived of tlie advatitaees 
which they might have derived liomlhe friendsliip of the natives, in exteiid- 
their conquests to the South Sea. Balbon, who saw with concern that 
SHch ill-judged proceedings ietar(l(‘d the execution of his favourite scheme, 
sent violent remonstrances to Spain against the imprudent governin(*nt of 
Pedrarias, who had luined a happy and flourisiiing colony. ^ Pedrarias, 
on the other hand, accused him of having deceived the King, by magui lying 
his own exploits, as well as by a false representation of the ojiulence and 
value of the country.§ 

Ferdinand became sensible at length of his imprudence in superseding 
the most active and experienced officer he had in the New World, and, by 
way of compensation to Balboa, appointed him Adelantado, or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the countries upon the South Sea, with very extensive privi- 
leges and authority. At the same time he enjoined Pedrarias to supp(>rt 
Balboa in all his operations, and to consult with him concerning eveiy 
measure which he himself pursued. [1515] But to effect such a sudden 

• Herrora, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 13, 14. t Ricbard, Hist. Natuiclle dp 1’ Air, tom. 1, p. SOI. 
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transition from inveterate enmity to perfect confidence, exceeded Ferdinand’s 
jjower, Pedrarias continued to heat his rival with neglect ; and Balboa’s 
fortune being exhausted by tlie payment of his fine, and other exactions of 
Pedrarias, he could not make suitable preparations for taking possession of 
his new government. At length, by the interposition and exiiortations of the 
Bishop of Darien, they were brought to a reconciliation ; and, in order to 
cement this union more firmly, Pedrarias agreed to give bis daughter in 
marriage to Balboa. [l5ir>.J The first effect of their concord was, that 
Balboa was permitted to make sevetal small incursions into the country, 
l^hese he conducted with such prudence, as added to the reputation which 
he had already acquired. Many adventurers resorted to him, and, with 
tlie countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began to prepare for his expedi- 
tion to the South Sea. In order to accomplish tfiis, it was necessary to 
build vessels capable of conv(ying his troops to those provinces which he 
purposed to invade. [1517.] After surmounting many obstacles, and 
enduring a variety of those hardshi])s which were the portion of the con- 
querors of America, he at length finished four small brigantines. In tliese, 
with three hundred chosen men, a force superior to that with which PizaiTO 
afterwards undertook the same expedition, he was ready to sail towards 
Peru, when he received an unexpected message from Pedrarias.^ As his 
reconciliation with Balboa had never been cordial, the progress which his 
son-in-law was making revived his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour, 
lie dreaded the prosperity and elevation of a man whom he had injured 
so deejdy. fie suspected that success would encourage him to aim at inde- 
pendence upon his jurisdiction ; and so violently did the passions of hatred, 
fear, and jealousy operate upon his mind, that, in order to gratify lus 
vengeance, he scruf)led not to defeat an enterprise of the greatest moment 
to his country. Under pretexts which were false, hut plausible, he desired 
Balboa to postpone his voyage for a short time, and to repair to Ada, in 
order that he might have an inlerview with him, Balboa, with the unsus- 
picious confidence of a man conscious of no crime, instantly obeyed the 
summons; hut as soon as he onttu’cd the place, he was arrested W order of 
Pedrarias, whose impatience io s.iti.ite his revenge did not suffer him to 
languish long in conlinement. Judges were immediately appointed to pro- 
ceed to his trial. An accusation oi disloyalty to the king, and of an intention 
to revolt against the governor was preferred against him. Sentence of death 
was pronounced ; and though the judges who ])asscd it, seconded by the 
whole colony, in(crc(*ded v\ armly lor his pardon, l^edrarias continued inex- 
orable ; and the Spaniards beheld, with astonishment and soitow, the public 
execution of a man whom they univei'sally deemed more capable than any 
one who had borne command in America, of forming and accomplishing 
groat designs.t Upon his death, the expedition which he had planned was 
relinquished. Pedrarias, notwithstanding the violence and injustice of his 
proceedings, was not ()nly screened from punishment by the powerful patron- 
age of the Bishop of Burgos and other courtiers, liut continued in power. 
Soon after he obtained permission to remove the colony from its utivvliole- 
soine station of Santa Maria to Panama, on the opposite side of the isthmus ; 
and though it did not gain much in point of healthfulness by the change, 
the commodious situation of this new settlement contributed greatly to 
facilitate the subsequent conq^uests of the Spaniards in the extensive countries 
situated upon the Southern Ocean.| 

During these transactions in Darien [1515], the history of which it was 
proper to carry on in an uninterrupted tenour, several important events 
occurred witli respect to the discoveiy, the conquest, and government of 
other provinces in the New World. Ferdinand was so intent upon opening 
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a communication with the Molucca or Spice Islands by the west, that in the 
year one thousand five hundred and fifteen he fitted out two ships at his own 
expense, in order to attempt such a voyage, and gave the command of them 
to Juan Diaz de Solis, who was deemed one of the most skilful navigators 
in Spain. He stood along the coast of South America, and on the first of 
Januaiy, one thousand five hundred and sixteen, entered a river which he 
called Janeiro, where an extensive commerce is now carried on. Fiom 
thence he proceeded to a spacious bay, which he supposed to be the entrance 
into a strait that communicated with the Indian Ocean ; but, upon advancing 
further, he found it to be the mouth of Rio de Plata, one of the vast rivers 
by which the southern continent of America is watered. In endeavouring 
to make a descent in this country, De Solis and several of his crew vveie 
slain by the natives, who, in sight of the ships, cut their bodies in pieces, 
roasted and devoured them. Discouraged with the loss of their commander, 
and terrified at this shocking spectacle, the surviving Spaniards set sail for 
Europe, without aiming at any further discov eiy Though thii> attempt 
proved abortive, it was not without benefit. It turned the attention of 
ingenious men to this course of navigation, and piepared the way fora more 
foitunate voyage, by which, a few years posterior to this pciiod, the gieat 
design that Ferdinand had in view was accomplished. 

Tnough the Spaniards were thus acth ely employed in extending their 
discoveries and settlements in America, they still consideied Hispanioli as 
their principal colony, and the seat of goveinmcnt. Don Diego Columlms 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to have rcndeied the membeis ot this 
colony, who were most immediately under his juiisdiction, iirosperous and 
happy. But he was circumscribed in all his operations by the suspicious 

E olicy of Ferdinand, who on every occasion, and undci pictexts the most 
ivolous, retrenched his priv ileges, and encourage d the tieasurer, the judge s, 
and other subordinate olTicers to counteract his measures, and to dispute his 
authority. The most valuable preiogativc v\hich the goveinor possessed 
was that of distributing Indians among the Spaniards settled in the island. 
The rigorous servitude of those unhappy men having been but little mitigated 
by all the regulations in their favour, the power of p.ii ceiling out such 
necessaiy instruments of labour at pleasuie, secured to the go\cinor gicat 
influence in the colony. In order to strip him of this, Feidinand cre.it ed 
a new office, with the power of distributing the Indians, and bestowed it 
upon Rodrigo Albuquerque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential minister. 
Mortified with the injustice as well as indignity of this invasion upon his 
rights, in a point so essential, Don Diego could no longer remain in a place 
wmere his power and consequence were almost annihilated, lie rcp.uied 
to Spain with tire vain hopes of obtaining redress.t Albuquerque enteicd 
upon his office with all the rapacity of an indigent adventui(‘r impatient to 
amass wealth. He began with taking the exact numbei of Indians m the 
island, and found that from sixty thousand, who in the year one thousand 
five hundred and eight survived after all their sufferings, they were now 
reduced to fourteen thousand. These he threw into separate divisions or 
lots, and bestowed them upon such as were willing to purchase them at the 
highest price. By this arbitrary distiibution several of the natives vveie 
removed from their original habitations, many were taken from their ancient 
masters, and all of them subjected to heavier burdens, and to more intolerable 
labour, in order rto reimburse their new proprietors. — Those additional 
calamities completed the miseiy, and hastened on the extinction of this 
wretched and innocent race of men.J 
The violence of these proceedings, together with the fatal consequences 
which attended them, not only excited complaints among such as thought 

* Henera, dec. 2. hb i c. 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 317. t H>id. dec. 1. lib. U. c. 5. Ub. x. e. 12. 
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themseltcs apgiieved, but touched the hearts of all “v\ho retained any 
sentiments oi humanity. From the time that ecclesiastics were sent as 
instructors into America, they perceived that the rigour with which their 
countrymen treated the natives, rendered their minist^ altogether fruitless. 
The missionaries, in conformity to the mild spirit of that rc'ligion which 
they were employed to publish, eaily remonstrated against the maxims of 
the planters with respect to the Americans, and condemned the rej^artimi'- 
entos, or distributions, by which they were given up as slaves to their 
conquerore, as no less contrary to natural justice and the precepts of 
Christianity than to sound policy. The Dominicans, to whom the instruction 
of the Americans was originally committed, were most vehement in testi- 
fying against the repartiinientos. In the year one thousand five hundred 
and eleven, Montesino,one of their most eminent preachers, inveighed against 
this practice, in the great church of St. Domingo, with all the impetuosity 
of popular eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, the principal officers of the 
colony, and all the laymen w'ho had been his hearers, complained of the 
monk to his superiors; but they, instead of condemning, applauded his 
doctrine as equally pious and seasonable. The Franciscans, influenced by 
the spirit of opposition and rivalship which subsists lictwecn the two orders, 
discovered some inclination to take part with the laity, and to espouse the 
defence of the repariimientos, P>ut as they could not w ith decency give 
their avowed approbation to a system of oppression so repugnant to the 
spirit of religion, they endeavoured to palliate what they could not justify, 
and alleged, in excuse for the conduct of their countirmen, that it was 
impossible to caiTy on any improvement in the colony, unless the Spaniards 
possessed such dominion over the natives that they could compel them to 
labour.’^ 

71ic Dominicans, regardless of such political and interested considerations, 
would not relax in any degree the rigour of their sentiments, and even 
refused to absolve, or admit to lh(‘ sacrament, such of their countrj'inen as 
continued to hold the natives in scndtude.l Both parties apjiiied to the 
king for his decision in a matter of such importanc e. Ferdinand empow ered 
a committee of his privy council, a^^^isted by some of the most eminent 
civilians and divines in Spain, to hear the deputies sent from Hispaniola in 
support of their respective opinion'^. After a long discussion, the speculative 

f 'oint in controversy was determined in favour of the Dominicans, the 
ndians were declared to be a fiee peo])le entitled to all the natural rights 
of men ; but notwithstanding this decision, the repariiinioitos w ere continued 
upon their ancient footing.J As this determination admitted the principle 
upon ivhich the Dominicans founded their opinion, they irnewed their efforts 
to obtain relief for the Indians with additional holdncss and veal. At 
length, in order to quiet the colony, which was alarmed by their remon- 
strances and censures, Ferdinand issued a decree of his privy council 
declaring, that after mature consideration of the Apostolic Bull, and other 
titles hy wffiich the crown of Castile claimed a right to its possessions in the 
New World, the servitude of the Indians was w'arrantcd both by the laivs 
of God and of man ; that unless they were subjected to the dominion of 
the Spaniards, and compelled to reside under their inspection. it*w'ould be 
impossible to reclaim them from idolatiy, or to instruct them in the principles 
of tlie Christian faith ; that no further scruple ought to be entertained con- 
ceniing the lawfulness of the repartimienios, as the king and council were 
' willing to take the charge of that upon their oivn consciences ; and that 
therefore the Dominicans and monks of other religious orders should abstain 
for the future from those invectives wffiich, from an (‘\cess of charitable but 
J.l-infbrmed zeal, they had uttered against that practice.§ 

That his intention of adhering to lhis decree might be fully understood, 
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Ferdinand conferred new grants of Indians upon several of his courtiers [26]. 
But, in order that he might not seem altogether inattentive to the rights of 
humanity, he published an edict, in which he endeavoured to provide for 
the mild treatment of the Indians under the yoke to which he subjected 
them ; he regulated the nature of the work which they should be required 
to perform ; ne prescribed the mode in which they should be clothed and 
fed, and gave directions with respect to their instructions in the principles of 
Christianity.* 

But the Dominicans, who from their experience of what was past judged 
concerning the future, soon perceived the inefficacy of those provisions, and 
foretold, mat as long as it was the interest of individuals to treat the Indians 
with rigour, no public regulations could render their servitude mild or 
tolerable. They considered it as vain, to waste their ovvn time and strength 
in attempting to communicate the sublime tiiilhs of religion to men wffiose 
spirits were oroken and tiieir faculties impaired by oppression. Some ot 
them in despair, requested the permission of their superiors to remove to 
the continent, and to pursue the object of their mission among such of the 
natives as were not hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spaniards, or 
alienated by their cruelty from the Christian faith. Such as mmained in 
Hispaniola continued to remonstrate, with decent firmness, against the ser- 
vitude of the Indians.! 

The violent operations ot Albuquerque, the new distriliutor of Indinn«i, 
revived the zeal of the Dominicans against the repartimientos^ and called 
forth an advocate for that oppressed people, who possessed .ill the courage, 
the talents, and activity lequisile in supporting such a desperate cause. 
This was Bartholomew de las Casas, a native* of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen sent out with Columbus in his second \oyage to Hispaniola, in 
order to settle in that island. He early adopted the opinion pre\alent 
among ecclesiastics, with respect to the unlawfulness of ri'ducing the 
natives to servitude ; and that he might demonstrate the sincerity of his 
conviction, he relinquished all the Iriflirms who had fallen to his o\mi sliaic 
in the division of the inhabitants among their conqucrois, declaring that he 
should ever bewail his own misfortune and guilt, in having exercised for a 
moment this impious dominion over liis fellow-creatun'S.J From that lime 
he Irecaiue the a\ owx'd patron of tlie Indians; and by his bold interpositions 
in their behalf, as well .as by the respect due to his abilities and character, 
he had often the merit of setting some bounds to the excesses of his coun- 
tiTinen. He did not fail to lemonslrale warmly against the })roceediijgs 
01 Albuquerque ; and though he soon found that attention to his ovvn 
interest rendered this rapacious officer deaf to admonition, he did not aban- 
don the wretched people whose cause he had espoused. Ho iu'-tantly 
set out for Spain, with the most sanguine hopes of opening the (*}( s and 
softening the lieart of Ferdinand, by that striking picture of the op])r( ^^ion 
of his new suhiects which he would exhibit to his vicw.§ 

He easily obtained .admittance to the King, whom he found in a declining 
state of health. With much freedom, and no less eloquence, he repre- 
sented to him all tire fatal effects of the repartimientos in the New AVorld, 
boldly chaining him wdth thc^ guilt of having authorized this impious 
measure, which had brought miseiy and destruction upon a numerous and 
innocent race of men, whom Providence had placed under his protection. 
Ferdinand, whose mind as well as body was much enfeebled by bis dis- 
temper, was greatly alarmed^ at this charge of impiety, which at another 
juncture he would have despised. He listened with deep compunction to 
the discourse of Las Casas, and promised to take into serious consideration 
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the means of redressing the evil of which he complained. But death pre- 
vented him from executing his resolution. Charles of Austria, to whom all 
his crowns devolved, resided at that time in his paternal dominions in the 
Low Countiies. Las Casas, with his usual ardour, prepared immediately, 
to set out for Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the young monarch, 
when Cardinal Ximenes, who, as regent, assunied the reins of government 
in Castile, commanded him to desist from the journey, and engaged to hear 
his complaints in person. 

He accordingly weighed the matter with attention equal to its importance ; 
and as his impetuous mind delighted in schemes bold and uncommon, he soon 
fixed upon a plan which astoniSied the ministers trained up under the formal 
and cautious administration of Ferdinand. Withoutregarding either the rights < 
of Don Diego Columbus, or the regulations established by the late King, he 
resolved to send three persons to America as superintendents of all tlie colonies 
ther^e, with authority, after examining all circumstances on the spot, to decide 
finally with respect to the point in question. It was a matter of delibera- 
tion and delicacy to choose men qualified for such an important station. 
As all the laymen settled in America, or who had been consulted in the 
administration of that department, had gi^en their opinion that the Spaniards 
could not keep possession of their new settlements, unless they ere allowed 
to retain their (lominion over the Indians, he saw that he could not rely on 
their impartiality, and deteimined to commit the trust to ecclesiastics. As 
the Dominicans and Franciscans had already espoused opposite sides in the 
controversy, he, from the same principle of impartiality, excluded both these 
fraternities from the commission. He confined his choice to the monks of 
St. Jerome, a small but respectable order in Spain. With the assistance of 
their general, and in concert with Las Cas.is, he soon pitched upon three 
persons whom he deemed equal to the chaige. To them he joined Zuazo, 
a private lawyer of distinguished probity, wdth unbounded power to regu- 
late all judicial proceedings in the colonie'?. Las Casas was appointed to 
accompany them, with the title of protector of the Indians.* 

To vest such extraordinary powers, as might at once overturn the system 
of goveinment e<5tal)Iished in the N(*w Woild, in four persons, who, fiom 
their humble condition in life, were little entitled to possess this high autho- 
rity, appeared to Zapata, and other niinistCTSof the late king, a measuie so 
wuld and dangerous, that they refused to issue the despatches necessary for 
carrying it into execution. But Ximenes was not of a temper patiently to 
brook opposition to any of Ids schemes. He sent for the rcfractoiy minis- 
ters, and addiesscil them in such a tone that in the utmost consternation they 
obeyed his orders.! The superintendents, vVith their associate Zuazo and 
Las Casas, sailed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, the first art of tlicir 
authority was to set at liberty all the Indians who had been granted to the 
Spanish courtiers, or to any person not rc'siding in America. Jlii*;, together 
with the information which had been received from Spain concerning tlie 
object of the commission, spread a general alarm. The colonists conclutlcd 
that they were to be deprived at once of the hands with which they 
carried on their labour, and that, of consequence, ruin was unavoidable. 
But the fathers of St. Jerome proceeded w ith such c,nution and prudence .as 
soon dissipated all their fears. They discovered, in every step of their 
conduct, a knowledge of the w’orld, and of affairs, which is seldom .acquired 
in a cloister ; and displayed a moderation .as well .is gentleness still more i 
rare among persons trained up in the solitude and austerity of a monastic 
life. Their ears were open to information from evciy quarter ; they com- 
pared the different accounts which they received ; and, after a mature 
consideration of the whole, they were fully satisfied that the state of the 
colony rendered it impossible to adopt the plan proposed by Las Casas, 
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and recommended by the Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the Spaniards 
settled in America were so few in number, that they could neither work the 
mines which had been opened, nor cultivate tire country ; that they depended 
for effecting both upon the labour of the natives, and, if deprived of it, they 
must instantly relinquish their conquests, or give up all the advantages whicn 
they derived, from them : that no allurement was so powerful as to surmount 
the natural aversion of the Indians to any laborious effort, and that nothing 
but the authority of a master could compel them to work ; and if they were 
not kep<^ constantly under the eye and discipline of a superior, so great was 
their natural listlcssness and indifference, that they would neither attend to 
religious instruction, nor observe those rites of Christianity which they had 
been already taught. Upon all those accounts, the superintendents found 
it necessary to tolerate the repartimiento^, and to suffer the Indians to remain 
under subjection to their Spanish masteis. They used their utmost endea- 
vours, however, to prevent the fatal effects of this establishment, and to 
secure to the Indians the consolation of the best treatment compatible with 
a state of servitude. For this purpose, they revived former regulations, 
they presciibed new ones, they neglected no circumstance that tended to 
mitigate the rigour of the yoke ; and by their authoiity, their example, and 
their exhortations, they laboured to inspire their countrymen with sentiments 
of equity and gentleness towards the unhappy people upon whose industry 
they depended. Zuazo, in his department, seconded the endeavours of the 
superintendents. He reformed the courts of justice in such a manner as to 
render their decisions cquitalile as ivell as expeditious, and intioduced 
various regulations which gie.itly improved the interior policy of the colony. 
The satisfaction which his conduct and that of the supeiintendents gave 
was now univeisal among the Spaniards settled in the Ne w Woild ; and all 
admired the boldness of Nimenes in InMiig departed fiom the oi dinary 
path of business in forming liis plan, as well as his sagacity in pitching upon 
persons whose wisdom, moderation, and disinterestedness rendered them 
worthy of this high tiust.’^ 

Las Casas alone was dissatisfied. The piudcntial consideration which 
influenced the superintendents made no impu ssion u])on him. He reg irdcd 
their idea of accommodating their conduct to the state of the colony, as the 
maxim of an unhallowed timid policy, which tolerated what w\as unjust 
because it was beneficial. He contended that the Indians were by nature 
free, and, as their protector, he requiied the supeiintendents not t6 bereave 
them of the common privilege of humanity. Tlu y received his most \ irulent 
remonstrances without emotion, rnit adhered fiimly to their own system. 
The Spanish plaritcrs did not bear with him so patiently, and w’ere ready 
to tear him in pieces for insisting in a lequi'jition so odious to them. Las 
Casas, in order to screen himself horn Iheii rage, found it neccssiiy to take 
shelter in a convent ] and pciceiving that all his efforts in Aineiica were 
fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed resolution not to abandon 
the protection of a people whom he deemed to be cruelly oppressed.! , 

Had Xiinenes letained that vigour of mind with which he usually applied 
to business, Las Casas must have met with no very gracious reception upon 
his return to Spain. But he found the Cardinal languishing under a mortal 
distemper, ana preparing to resign his authority to the young king, who was 
daily expected from the Low Countries, Charles arrived, took possession 
of the government, and, by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister whose 
abilities and integrity entitled him to direct his affairs. Many of the Flemish 
nobility had accompanied their sovereign to Spain, From that .warm pre- 
dilection to his countrymen, which was natural at his age, he consulted them 
with respect to all the transactions in his new kingc&m ; and they, with 
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an indiscreet eagerness, intruded themselves into every business, and seized 
almost every department of administration.’*^ The airection of .American 
affairs was an oliject too alluring to escape their attention. Las Casas 
observed their growing influence ; and though projectors are usually too 
sanguine to conduct their schemes witli rnuch dexterity, he possessed a 
bustling, indefatigable activity, which sornetimes accomplishes its purposes 
with greater success than the most exquisite di&cemment and address. He 
courted the Flemish ministers with assiduity. He represenU'd to them the 
absurdity of all the maxims hitheito adopted with re'^pect to the govern 
rnent of America, paiticulaily during the administration of Ferdinand, and 
pointed out the defects of those arr.mgemcnts which Ximenes had in- 
troduced. The memo]^ of Ferdinand was odious to the Flemings. The 
superior virtues and abilities of Ximenes had long been the object of their 
envy. They fondly wished to have a plausible pretext for condemning the 
measures both of the monarch and ol the minister, and of reflecting some 
discredit on their political wisdom. The fiiends of Don Diego Columbus, 
as well as the Spanish courtieis who had been dissatisfied with the Cardi- 
nal’s administration, joined Las Casas in censuiing the scheme of sending 
superintendents to America. This union of so many interests and passions 
was irresistible; and inconsequence of it the falhcis of St. Jerome, together 
with their associate Zuazo, were recalled. Kodeiigo de Figueroa, a 
lawyer of some eminence, was appointed chief judge of the island, and 
received instructions, in compliance with the request of Ias Casas, to 
examine once more, with the utmcM attention, the point in controversy 
between him and the people of the colony, w ith respect to the treatiBent 
of the natives; and in the mean time to do every thing in his power to 
alleviate their sufferings, and ])rcvcnt (he extinction ot the lace.t 

This was all that the zeal of Lis Casas could procuie at that juncture in 
favour of the Indians. The impossibility of carrying on anv impiovements 
in Ameiica, unless the Spanish jdant^ns could command tJie labour of the 
natives, was an insuperable objection to bis plan of floating them as free 
subjects. In orch^r to provide some remedy for this, without which he 
found it WMs in vain to mention his scheme, Las Casaspio]/Osctl to purchase 
a sufficient number of negroes fiom the Poitugu*^se seltlenu nts on the coast 
of Africa, and to transixirt them to Vnicuiia, in oidei that thev might be 
employed as slaves in wairking the mines and cultivating the gioimd. One 
of the first advantages which th(‘ Poituguesc had deiived fioin tlioir disco- 
veries in Afiica arose bom the tiade in slaves. Vaiious cue ii instances 
concurred in reviving this odious commeice, which had been long abolished 
in Europe, and which is no le^s ic'puginnt to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religion. As early as the year cine thou^'and f iv r hundred 
and three, a few negro slaves had been sent into the New oild.J In the 
year one thousand five hundred and eleven, Ferdinand permitted the impor- 
tation of them in greater numbers.^ They were tound to he a more robust 
and hardy race than the natives of Ameiica. They were more capable of 
enduring fatigue, more patient under servitude, and the labour of one negro 
was computed to be equal to that of four Indians. || Cai'dinal Ximenes, 
however, when solicited to encourage this commerce, pcremptoiiiy rejected 
the proposition, because he perceived the iniquity of reducing one race of 
men to slavery, while he was consulting about the means ot restoring liberty 
to another. IT But Las Casas, from the inconsistency natural to nien who 
hurry with headlong impetuosity towards a favourite point, was iricapable 
of making this distinction. While he contended earnestly for the liberty of 
the people bom in one quarter of the globe, he laboured to enslave the 
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inhabitants of another region ; and in the warmth of his zeal to save the 
Americans fiom the ^oke, pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to impose 
one still heavier upon the Africans. Unfortunately for the latter, Las Casas’s 
plan was adopted. Charles granted a patei^ to one of his Flemish favour- 
ites, containing an exclusive right of importing four thousand negroes into ^ 
^ America. The favourite sold his patent to some Genoese merchants for 
twenty-five thousand ducats, and they were the first who brought into a 
regular form that commerce for slaves between Africa and America, which 
has since been carried on to such an amazing extent.^ 

But the Genoese merchants [1518], conducting their operations, at first, 
with the rapacity of monopolists, demanded such a liigli pi ice for negroes, 
that the number impoited into Hispaniola made no gieat change upon the 
stale of the colony. Las Casas, w hose zeal was no less inventive than inde- 
fatigable, had recourse to another expedient for the relief of the Indians 
He observed, that most of the poisons who had settled hitherto in Amciica, 
were sailors and soldiers employed in the discovery or conquest of the 
country ; the younger sons of noble families, alluied by the prospect of 
acquiiing sudden wealth ; or deaerate adventurers, whom their indigence 
or crimes forced to abandon their nativ’c land. Instead of such men, who 
were dissolute, rapacious, and incapable of that sober peiseveiing industry 
which is requisite in forming new colonies, he pioposcnl to supply the set- 
tlements in Hispaniola and other paits of the New World w ith a sufficient 
number of labourers and husbandmen, who should 1)c alluied by suitable 
premiums to remove thither. These, is they wcie accustomed to fatigue, 
would he able to perform the woik to which the ludi ms, fiom the iochlencss 
of their constitution, weic unequal, and might «o(>n become usfful and 
opulent citizens. But though Jlispaniola stood mu(h in need of a rcduit 
of inhabitants, having been v isitecl at this time ^\ 1 fh the small-pox, which 
swept off almost all the natives who had survived their long continued op- 
pression; and though Lis Casas had the countemnee of the Flemish 
ministers, this scheme was defeated by the bishop of Burgos, who thwarted 
all his projects.t 

Las Casas now despaired of procuring any relief for the Indians in those 
places where the Spaniards were alicady settled. The evil w^as become 
so inveterate there as not to admit of a cure. But such discoverir s vveie 
daily making in the continent as gave a high ide i both of its extent and 
populousness. In all those vast regions theie was but one feeble colony 
planted; and except a small spot on tlu isthmus of Daiicn, the natives still 
occupied the whole countiy. This opened a new and moie ample field for 
the humanity ami zeal of Lis Casas, who flattcied himself that he might 
prevent a pernicious system fiom being intioduccMl tlu to, tliough he had 
failed of success m his attempts to oveiturn it vv hcie it was already esta- 
blished. Full of tliis idea, he applied for a gr uit of the unoccupied country 
stretching along the seacoast from the Gulf of Paiia to the western frontier 
of tliat province now known by the name of Santa Martha. He proposed 
to settle there with a colony compobcd of liusbandmen, labourers, and 
ecclesiastics. He engaged in the space of two yeai s to civ ilize ten thou^^and 
d{ the natives, and to instruct tliem so thoroughly in the arts of social life, 
that from the fruits of their industry an annual revenue of fifteen thousand 
ducats should arise to the king. In ten years he expected that his improve- 
ments would be so far advanced as to yield annually sixty thousand ducats. 
He stipulated, that no soldier or sailor should ev cr be permitted to settle 
m this district ; and that no Spaniard whatever should enter it without his 
permission. He even projected to clothe the people whom he took along 
with him in some distinguishing garb, which did not resemble tlie Spanish 
dress, that they might appear to the natives to be a different race of men 
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from those who bad })rouffht so many calamities upon their countiy From 
this scheme, of which I have traced only the great lines, it is manifest that 
Las Casas had formed ideas concerning the method of ti eating the Indians, 
similar to those by which the Jesuits aften^ards (airied on their great 
derations in another part of the same continent, lie supposed that the 
Europeans, by availing themselves of that a'3C(‘ndant A’vhich they possessed 
in consequence of their &ui)erior progress in S( ience and improvement, might 
gradually form the minds of the Awi<^ricans> to lelish those comforts of which 
uiey were destitute, might train them to the ai tsof civil life, and render them 
capable of its functions. 

But to the bishop ot Burgos, and the couruil of the Indies, this project 
appealed not only chimerical, but d ingciou*^ in a hlgli dcgioe. They deemed 
the faculties of the Americans to be naturally <^0 limited, and the ir indolence 
so excessive, that every alffcmpt to insljuet or to improve them would be 
fruitless. They contended, that it would be extreme ly impiudent to give 
the command ofa country extending above a th()us<md miles along the coast 
to a fanciful j^resumptuous enthusi rst, a stringer to the affairs of the world, 
and unacquainted with the arts of government. Las Casas, far’ from being 
discouraged with a repul«e, w lii( h hr hid reason to expect, had recourse 
once moie to the Flemish favourites, who /e.ilously pationized his sc^hemc 
merely because it had hecnujccU d by the Spanish ministers. They pre- 
vailed with their master, who had lately been rai<*ed to the Imperial 
dignity, to leff’r the coiHideiation of tliis nicasiue to .i ^el(‘ct number of Lis 
privy counsellors ; and Lis Ca" is having exceptr’d against the members ot 
the council of the Indies, <is partial .uid intcicst(‘d, they were all cxcludc^d. 
The decision of nan chosen lij recommendation ol tlie Flemings was 
perfectly conformable to their sentiments. They warmly approveriof Las 
Casas’s plan, and g<ive orders for carrying it into execution, but ic'shicled 
llic t(‘i I itory allotted him to three hundred mile s along tlie coast of Cuniana; 
allowing him, liovvevcr, to extend it as far as he pleased towards the inter ic'r 
part of the country.! 

Tliis determination did not pass uncensured.^ Almost every person who 
had licen in the West Indies cxchimod against it, and «upi)oited their 
opinion so confidently, and w ith such j)Lusil>le reasons, as iiiade it advisable 
to pause and to review the Mihjcct more delihcr itely. Charles himself, 
though accustomed, at tin’s early period of his life, to adopt the sentiments 
ofhis rniriLteis wu’tli siah <iuhmi^siv c dc ference as did not promise that 
decisive vigour of mind which di^'tingnhbcd hi- riper years, could not help 
suspecting Hut the eagerness with vvhirh the Flemings took part in every 
affiir relating to Ameina flowed from some impi'oper motive, and began to 
disrovei an 1iricIin<ition to examine in person into the state of fire question 
concerning the character of tlie American-, and the proper manner ol 
treating them. An opportunity of making this inquiry w ith great adv antage ^ 
soon occurred [June 20], (’^uevedo, the bishop of Darien, who had accorir- 
panied Pedraiias to the continent in the year one tlioiMnd five hundred 
and thirteen, happened to land at Barcelona, where the court then resided. 

It was quickly known that his sentiments concerning the talents and dis- ^ 
position of the Indians diffeied from those of LaS Casas : and Charles 
naturally concluded that by confronting two respectable persons, who, 
during their residence in America, had full leisure to observe the manners 
of the people wrhorn they pretended to dcscrilre, he might be able to ^ 
discover which of them had formed his opinion with the greatest discern- 
ment and accuracy. 

A day for this solemn audience was appointed. The emperor appeared 
with extraordinary pomp, and took his seat on a throne in the great nail of 

* Henera, doc. S lib. Iv. c. 3. t Gomata Hist. Gener. e. 77. Herrera, dec. 3. Ubk I? c. X 
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the palace. His principal courtiers attended. Don Diego Columbus, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be present. The bishop of Darien 
was called upon first to deliver his opinion. He, in a short discourse, 
lamented the fatal desolation of America by the extinction of so many ol 
ts inhabitants; he acknowledged that this must be imputed, in some 
degree, to the extensive rigour and inconsiderate proceedings of the 
Spaniards ; but declared that all the people of the New World whom he 
had seen, either in the continent or in the islands, appeared to him to be a 
race of men marked out, by the inferiority of their talents, for servitude, 
and whom it would be impossible to instruct or improi e, unless they were 
kept under the continual inspection of a master. Las Casas, at greater 
length and with more fervour, defended his own system. He rejected with 
indignation the idea that any race of men was born to servitude as iireligious 
and inhuman. He asseited that the faculties of the Americans were not 
naturally despicable, but unimpioved ; that they were capable of receiving 
instruction in the principles of religion, as well as of acquiring the industry 
and arts which would qualify them for the vaiious offices of social life ; 
that the mildness and timidity of their naluic rendered them so submissive 
and docile, that they might be led and tormed with a gentle hand. He 
professed that his intentions in proposing the scheme now under consider a 
tion were pure and disinterested ; and though from the accomplislinumt of 
his designs inestimable benehts would result to tlie crown of Castile, he 
never had claimed, nor ever would receive, an> iccompense on that 
account. 

Charles, after hearing both, and consulting with his ministeis, did not 
think himself sufficiently in/oimed to establish any gent laJ dirnnaement 
with respect to the state of the Indi ms ; but as he had perfect confidence in 
the integrity of Las Casas, and as even the bishop of J)anen admitU d ins 
scheme to be of such importance that a tinl should be unde ol its tjfects, 
he issued a patent [iSiiij, granting him the district of Cumiin lormerly 
mentioned, with lull povvei to establish a colony tlicro accoiding to iiih 
own plan.* 

Las Casas pushed on the piepaiations for his vo}age with his usuil 
ardour. But, either from his own inexpciieuce in the conduct ot allaiis, 
or from the secret opjxisition of the Spaiiidi nobility, who univ dually 
dreaded the success ot an institution that miglil rob them of the industiious 
and useful hands which cultivUed their estates, his ])rogre‘'S in cmgaging 
husbandmen and labourc rs w^as evtremely slow, and he could not prevail 
on more than two hundred to accompany him to Cum ma. 

Nothing, however, could dimp his zeal. With this ‘lender train, hardly 
sufficient to^ake possession of such a large teriitory, and rdtugethei unequal 
to any effectual attempt tovvaids civilizing its inhciLitants he s( t sail. Tlie 
first place at which he touched was the island ul Pueito Rico. Theie he 
received an account of a new obstacle to the execution of liis scheme, 
more iasuperable than any he had hitherto encountered. When he left 
America, in the year one thousand five bundled and sixteen, the Spam aids 
had little intercourse with any part of the continent except Ihe countries 
adjacent to the Gulf of Daiien. But as every species of internal industry 
began to stagnate in Hispaniola, when, by the rapid decrease of the natives, 
the Spaniards were deprived of those hands with which they had hitherto 
carried on their operations, this prompted them to try various expedients 
for supplying that loss. Considerable numbers of negroes were imported ; 
but, on account of their exorbitant price, many of the planters could not 
afford to purchase them. In order to procure slaves at an easier rate, some 
of the Spaniards in Hispaniola fitted out vessels to cruise along tiie coast 

* Herrera, dec, 2. Ub. iv. c. 3, 4, 5. Argensola Annalos d’ Aragon, 74 97. Romi&al Ilist. Gciicr, 
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ot the continciit. In places where they found themselves inferior in strength, 
they traded with the natives, and gave European toys in exchange for the 
plates of gold worn by them as ornaments ; but, wherever they could 
surprise or overpower the Indians, they earned them off by force, and sold 
them as slaves.’^ In those predatory excursions such atrocious acts of 
violence and cruelty had been committed, that the Spanish name was 
held in detestation all over the continent. Whenever any ships appeared, 
the inhabitants either fled to the woods, or rushed down to the shoie in arms 
to repel those hated disturbers of their tranquillity. They forced some 
parties of the Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; they cut off* otlicis ; 
and in the violence of their resentment against the whole nation, they 
murdered two Dominican missionaries, whose zeal had prompted them to 
settle in the province of Cumana.t This outrage against peisons levered 
fdr their sanctity excited such indignation among the people of Hispaniola, 
who, notwithstanding all their licentious and cruel proceedings, \^eie 
possessed with a wonderful zeal for religion, and a superstitious lespect 
for its ministers, that they determined to inflict exemplaiy punishment, 
not only upon the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the whole race. 
With this view, they gave the command of five ships and three bundled 
men to Diego Ocampo, with oiders to lay waste the country of Cumana 
with fire and sword, and to transport all the inhabitants as slaves to His- 
paniola. This armament Las Casas found at Puerto Rico, in its way to 
the continent ; and as Ocampo refused to defer his v oy age, he immediately 
perceived that it would be, impossible to atU'inpt the execution of his 
pacific plan in a countiy destined to be the seat ot war and desolation.| 

In order to provide against the effects of this unfortunate incident, he 
set sail directly for St. Domingo [Apiil 12], leaving his followers cantoned 
out among the planters in Pueilo Rico. From many concurring causes, 
the reception which Las Casas met with in Hivspaniola was very unfavour- 
able. In his negotiations for the relief of the Indians, he had censured 
the conduct of his countiyinen settled there with such honest severity as 
rendered him universally odious to them. They considered tlieir own 
ruin as the inevitable consequence of his success. They were now elated 
with hope of receiving a lai^e recruit of sLives from Cumana, wdiich must 
l)e relinquished if Las Casas were .y<;sisted in settling his projected colony 
there. Figueroa, in consequence of the iiMiuctions wdiirh he had rcceiv ed 
in Spain, had made an experiment concerning the capacity of the Indians, 
that was rej^resented as decisive against the system of Las Casas. He 
collected in Hispaniola a good number of the natives, and settled them 
in two villages, leaving them at j^rfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
direction of their own actions. But that people, accustomed to a mode 
of life extremely different from that which takes place wheiever civiliza- 
tion has made any considerable progress, w^ere incapable of assuming 
new habits at once. Dejected wdtli their ow n misfoi tunes as w ell as those 
of their countiy, they excrtetl so little industiy^ in cultivating the ground, 
appeared so devoid of solicitude or foresight in providing Tor their own 
wants, and were such strangers to arrangement in conducting their affairs, 
that the Spaniards pronounced them incapable of being formed to live 
like men in social life, and considered them as children, who should be 
kept under the perpetual tutelage of persons superior to themselves in 
wisdom and sagacity.§ 

, Notwithstaming all those circumstances, which alienated the persons 
in Hispaniola to whom Las Casas applied from himself and from his 
measures, he, by his activity and perseverance, by some concessions and 
many threats, obtained at length a small body of troops to protect him 

♦ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3. t Oviedo, Hist. lib. xix. p. 3 % Herrera, dec. % lOi. lx. 
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, and his colony it their first landing. But upon his return to Puerto Rico, 
he found that the diseases of the climate had been fatal to several of his 
people ; and that others having got employment in that island, refused to 
follow him. With the handful that remained, he set sail and landed in 
Cumana. Ocampo had executed his commission in that province with 
such barbarous rage, having massacred many of the inhabitants, sent others 
in chains to Hispaniola, and forced the rest to fly for shelter to the woods, 
that the people of a small colony, which he had planted at a place which 
he named Toledo, were ready to perish for want in a desolated countr}\ 
There, however, Las Casas was obliged to fix his residence, though 
deserted both by the troops appointed to protect him, and by those under 
the command of Ocampo, who foresaw and dreaded the calamities to 
which he must be exposed in that wretched station. He made the best 
provision in his power for the safety and subsistence of his followers , ^ut 
as his utmost efforts availed little towards securing either the one or the 
other, he returned to Hispaniola, in order to solicit more effectual aid for 
the preservation of men who, from confidence in him, had ventured into 
a post of so much danger. Soon after his departure, the natives, having 
discovered the feeble and defenceless slate of the Spaniards, assembled 
secretly, attacked them with the fury natural to men exasperated by many 
injuries, cut off a good number, and compelled the rest to fly in the utmost 
consternation to the island of Cuhagua. The small colony settled there 
on account of the pearl fishery, catching the panic with which their coun- 
trymen had been seized, abandoned the island, and not a Spaniard remained 
in any part of the continent, or adjacent islands, from the Gulf of Faria 
to the borders of Darien. Astonished at such a succession of disasters, 
Las Casas was ashamed to show his face after this fatal termination of all 
his splendid schemes. He shut himself up in the convent of the Domini- 
cans at St. Domingo, <and soon after assumed the habit of that order.'*^ 

Though the expulsion of the colony from Cumana happened in the year 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-one, T have chosen to trace the progress 
of Las Casas’s negotiations from tlieir first rise to their final issue wiuiout 
interruption. His system was the ol jeet of long and attentive discussion ; and 
though his efforts in behalf of the oppressed Americans, partly from his own 
rashness and imprudence, and partly from the malevolent opposition of his 
adversaries, were not attended with that success whicli he promised with 
too sanguine confidence, great praise is due to his liumane activity, which 
gave rise to various regulations that were of some benefit to that unhappy 
people. I return now to the history of the Spanish discoveries as they 
occur in the order of time.t 

Diego Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in the year one thousand five 
hundred and eleven, still retained the government of that island, as the 
deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though he seldom acknowledged his supe- 
rior, and aimed at rendering his own authority altogether independent J 
Under his prudent administration, Cuba became one of the most flourishing 
of the Spanish settlements. The fame of this allured thither many persons 
from the other colonies, in hemes of finding either some permanent establish- 
ment or some employment for their activity. As Cuba lay to the west of 
all the islands occupied by the Spaniards, and as the ocean which stretches 
beyond it towards that quarter had not hitherto been explored, these circum- 
stances naturally invitea the inhabitants to attempt new discoveries. An 
expedition for this purpose, in which activity and resolution might conduct 
to sudden wealth, was more suited to the genius of the age than the patient 
industry requisite in clearing ground and manufacturing sugar. Instigated 

* Horvera, dec. S. lib x. c. 5 dec. 3 lib il. c. 3, 4, 5, Oviedo, Hi.m. lib. xix. c. 5. Gomara, c. 77. 
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by this spirit, several officers, who had served under Pedrarias in Darien, 
entered into an association to undertake a voyage of discovery. They ^ 
persuaded Franscisco Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter in Cuba, 
and a man of distinguished courage, to join with them in the adventure, and ^ 
chose him to be their commander. Velasquez not only approved of the 
design, but assisted in carrying it on. As the veterans from Darien were ‘ 
extremely indigent, he and Cordova advanced money for purchasing three 
small vessels, and furnished them witli every thing requisite either for 
traffic or for war. A hundred and ten men embarked on board of them, 
and sailed from St. Jago de Cuba, on the eighth of February, one thou- 
sand five hundred and seventeen. By the advice of their chief pilot, 
Antonio Alaminos, who had served under the first admiral Columbus, they » 
stood directly west, relying on the opinion of that great navigator, who 
uniformly maintained that a westerly course would lead to the most 
important discoveries. 

On the twenty-first day after their departure from St. Jago, they saw land, 
which proved to be Cajje Catoche, the eastern point of that large peninsula 
projecting from the continent of America, which still retains its original name 
of Yucatan. As they approached the shore, five canoes came off full of 
people decently clad in cotton garments ; an astonishing spectacle to the 
Spaniards, who had found e\ery other part of America possessed by naked 
savages. Cordova endeavoured l>y small picsents to gain the good wdll 
of these people. They, though amazed at the strange objects now pre- 
sented for the fii«t time to their view, invited the Spaniards to visit their 
habitations, with an appearance of cordiality. They landed accordingly, 
and as they advanced into the country, they observed with new wonder 
some large houses built with stone. ^ But they soon found that, if the 
people of Yucatan had made progress in improvement beyond their coun- 
trymen, they were likewise inoie artful and warlike. For though the 
cazique had. received Cordova with many tokens of friendship, he had 
posted a considerable body of his subjects in ambush behind a thicket, 
who, upon a signal given by him, rushed out and attacked the Spaniards 
with great boldness, and some degree of martial order. At the first flight 
of their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were wounded ; but the Indians 
were struck with such terror by the ‘'udden explosion of the fire arms, and 
so surprised at the execution done by them, by the cross bows, and by the 
other weapons of their new eneniie':, that they tied precipitately. Cordova 
quitted a country where he had met with such a fierce reception, carrjdng 
ofldwo prisoners, togethf'r with the ornaments of a small temple which he 
plundered in his retreat. 

He continued his course towards the west, without lo*?ing sight of the coast, 
and on the sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy. There me natives re- 
ceived them more hospitably; but the Spaniards were much surprised, that on 
all the extensive coast along which they had sailed, and which they imagined 
to be a large island, they had not observ ed any river [ 26 ]. As their water had 
began to fail, they advanced, in hopes of finding a supply ; and at length 
they discovered the mouth of a river at Potonchan, some leagues beyond 
Campeachy. 

Cordova landed all his troops, in order to protect the sailors while em- 
ployed in filling the casks ; but notwithstanding this precaution, the natives 
rushed down upon them with such fury and in such numbers, that forty 
seven of the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, and one man only of the 
whole body escaped unhurt. Their commander, though wounded in 
twelve different places, directed the retreat with presence of mind equal 
to the courage with which he had led them on in the engagement, and * 
with much difficulty they regained their ships. After this fatal r^ulse, 
nothing remained but to hasten back to Cuba with their shattered forces. 

In their passage thither they suffered tlic most exquisite distress for want 
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of water, that men, wounded and sickly, shut up in small vessels, and ex 
posed to the licat of the torrid zone, can be supposed to endure. Some of 
them, sinkirji^ under these calamities, died by the way ; Cordova, their 
commander, expired soon after they landed iii Cuba.’’^ 

Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of this expedition, it con- 
tributed rather to animate than to damp a spirit of enterprise among 
the Spaniards. They had discovered an extensive couutiy, situated 
at no great distance from Cuba, fertile in appearance, and possessed 
by a people far superior in improvement to any hitherto known in Ame- 
rica. Though they had carried on little commercial intercourse with 
the natives, tney had brought off some ornaments of gold, not conside- 
rable in value, but of singular fabric. These circumstances, related 
with the exaggeration natural to men desirous of heightening the merit 
of their own exploits, were more than sufficient to excite romantic hopes 
and expectations. Great numbers offered to engage in a new expedi- 
tion. Velasquez, solicitous to distinguish himself by some service so 
meritorious as might entitle him to claim the government of Cuba in- 
dependent of the admiral, not only encouraged their ardour, but at his 
own expense fitted out four ships for the voyage. Two hundred and 
forty volunteers, among whom were several persons of rank and fortune, 
embarked in this enterprise. The command of it was given to Juan de 
Grijalva, a young man of known merit and courage, with instructions to 
observe attentively the nature of the countries which he should discover, 
to barter for gold, and, if circumstances were inviting, to settle a colony in 
some proper st.ition. He sailed from St. Jago do Cuba on the eightn of 
April, one thousand five hundred and eighteen. The pilot, Al.iminos, 
held the same course as in the former \ oytige ; but the ^ iolonce of the 
currents carrying the ships to the south, the fiist land which they made 
was the island of C(9;rw//jc/, to the cast of Yucatan. As all the inhabitants 
fled to the woods and mountains at the approach of the Spaniards, they 
made no long stay there, and without any remaikable occurrence they 
reached Potonchan on the opposite side of the peninsula. The de‘sire of 
avenging their countrymen, who had been slain ther(% concurred with their 
ideas of good policy, in prompting them to land, that they might chastise 
the Indians of that district with such exemplary rigour as would strike 
ten’or into all the people round them. But though they disembarked all 
their troops, and carried ashore some field pieces, the Indians fought with 
such courage, that the Spaniards gained the \ ictory with difficulty, and 
were confirmed in their opinion that the inhabitants of this country w’ould 
prove more formidable enemies than any they had met with in other parts of 
America. From Potonchan they continued thcii \oyage towards the west, 
keeping as near ns possible to the shore, and easting anchor every evening, 
from dread of the dangerous accidents to whic'h they might be exposed in 
an unknown sea. During the day their eyes were turned continually 
towards land, with a mixture of surprise amt wonder at the beauty of the 
country, as well as the novelty of the objects which they beheld. Many 
villages were scattered along the coasb in which they could distinguish 
houses of stone that appeared white and lofty at a distance. In the warmth 
of their , admiration, they fancied these to be cities adorned with towers 
and pinnacles; and one of the soldiers happening to remark that this 
country resembled Spain in appearance, Grijalva, with universal applause, 
called it JVew Spain, the name which still disfinguishes this extensive and 
opulent province of the Spanish empire in America [27], They landed 
in a river which the natives called Tabasco [June 9] ; and the fame of their 
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victory at Potonchan having reached this place, the caziquc not onh 
received them amicably, but bestowed presents upon them of such value, 
as confirmed the hkh ideas which the Spaniards had formed with respect 
to the wealth and fertility of the country. These ideas were raised still 
higher by w hat occurred at the place where they next touched. This w^as 
considerably to the west of Tabasco, in the province since known by the 
’lame of Guaxaca. There they were received with the respect paid to 
superior beings. The people perfumed them, as they landed, with incense 
' of gum copal, and presented to them as offerings the choicest delicacies of 
.Wir country. Tney were extremely fond of trading with their new 
visitants, ana in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments of gold of 
curious workmanship, to the value of fifteen thousant pesos, in exchange 
for European toys of small price. The two prisoners whom Cordova had 
brought from Yucatan, had hitherto served as interpreters ; but as they did 
not understand the language of this country, the Spaniards learned from 
the natives by signs, that they were subjects of a great monarch called 
Montezuma, whose dominions extended over that and many other provinces 
Leaving this place, with which he had so much rea'^on to be pleased, 
Grijalva continued his course towards the west. lie landed on a small 
island [June 19], which he named the Isle of Sacrifices, because there the 
Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid spectacle of human victims, 
wliich the barbarous superstition of the natives offered to their gods. He 
touched at another small island, w^hich he called St. Juan de Ulua. From this 
place he despatched Pedro de Alvarado, one of his officers, to Velasquez, 
with a full account of the important discoveries which he had made, and 
Hvith all the treasure that he acquired by trafficking with the natives. 
After the departure of Alvarado, he himself, with the remaining vessels, 
proceeded along the coast as far as the river Panucoythe country still ap- 
pearing to be wx‘11 peopled, fertile, and opulent. 

Several of Grijalva’s officers contended that it was not enough to have 
discovered those delightful regions, or to have performed, at their different 
landing-places, the cnqjty ceremony of taking po^^scssion of them for the 
crown 01 Castile, and that their gloiy was incomplete*, unless they planted 
a colony in some proper station, which might not only secure the Spanish 
nation a footing in the country, but, with the reinforcements which they 
were certain of receiving, might gradually subject the whole* to the 
dominion of their sovereign. Put the squadron had now been above five 
months at sea ; the greatest part e)f their provisions was exhausted, and 
what remained of their stores so much corrupted by the heat of the 
climate, as to he almost unfit for use ; they had lost some men by dearth ; 
others were sickly ; the country was crowded with people who seemed 
to he intelligent as well as brave; and they w^ere under the government 
of one powerful monarch, who could bring them to act against their invaders 
with united force. To plant a colony under so many circumstances of 
disadvantage, appeared a scheme too perilous to be attempted. Grijalva, 
though possessed both of ambition and courage, was destitute of the 
superior talents capable of forming or executing such a great plan. He 
iuaged it more prudent to return to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of 
his voyage, and accomplished all that the armameiJ which he commanded 
enabled him to perform. He returned to St. Jago de Cuba, on the 
twenty-sixth of October, from which he had taken his departure about 
six months before.’^ 

This was the longest as well as the most successful voyage which the 
Spaniards had hitherto made in the New World. They had discovered 
that Yucatan was not an island as they had supposed, but part of the great 
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continent of America. From Potonchan they had pursued their course 
for many hundred miles along a coast fonnerly unexplored, stretching^ at 
first towards the west, and then turning to the noith ; all the countiy which 
they had discovered appeared to be no less valuable than extensive. As 
soon as Alvarado reached Cuba, Velasquez, transported with success so 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations, immediately despatched a 
person of confidence to carry this important intelligence to Spain, to 
exhibit the rich productions of the countries which had been disco^ered 
by his means, and to solicit such an increase of authority as might enable 
and encourage him to attempt the conquest of them. W ithout wailing 
for the return of his messeugei, or for the anival of Grijalva, of whom 
he was become so jealous or distrustful that he was resolved no lor^er to 
employ him, he began to picpaie such a powerful armament as might 
prove equal to an enterprise of so much danger and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velasquez was now intent terminated 
in conquests of greater moment than what the Spaniards had hitherto 
achieved, and led them to the knowledge of a people, who, if compared 
with those tribes of Ameiica with whom they weie hitheito acquainted, 
may be considered as highly civilized; it is piopcr to pause beibie we 
proceed to the history of events extremely diffeicnt from those which we 
have already related, in order to take a view of the state of the New 
World when first discovered, and to contemplate the policy and manners 
of the rude uncultivated tiibes that occupied all the parts oi it with which 
the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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BOOK IV. 

Twenty-six years had elasped since Columbus had conducted the 

E eople of Europe to the New World. During that period the Spaniards 
ad made great progress in explori^ its various legions. They had 
visited all lire islands sc atteied in dififeient clusters through that part of 
the ocean which flow^s in between Noith and South America, 'i'hey had 
sailed along the eastern coast of the continent from the river De la Plata 
to the bottom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found that it stretched without 
interruption through this v ast portion of the globe. They had discoi ered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened new prospects in Ijiat quarter. 
They had acquired some knowledge of the coast of Florida, vvhiclr led 
them to observe the continent as it extended in an opposite direction; 
and though they pushed their discoveries no further towards the North, 
other nations had visited those parts which they neglected. The English, 
in a voyage the motives and success of which shall he related in another 
part of this History, had sailed along the coast of America from Labrador 
to the confines of Florida ; and the Portuguese, in quest of a shorter 
passage to the East Indies, had ventured into the northern seas, and 
vieHved the same regions.^ Thus, at the period where 1 have chosen to 
take a view of the state of the New W oi’la, its extent was known almost 
from its northern extremity to thirty-five degrees south of the equator. The 
countries which stretch from thence to the southern boundary of America, 
the great empire of Peru, and the interior state of the extensive dominions 
subject to the sovereigns of Mexico, were still undiscovered. 


♦ Horrera, dec. 1. lib. vi c. 16 
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When we confemplate the New World, the first circumstance that 
strikes us is its immense extent. It was not a small portion of the earth, 
so inconsiderable that it might have escaped the observation or research of 
former ages, which Columbus discovered. He made known a new 
hemisphere, larger than cither Europe, or Asia, or Africa, the three noted 
divisions of the ancient continent, and not much inferior in dimensions to a 
third part of the habitable globe. 

America is remarkable, not only for its magnitude, but for its position. 
It stretches from the northern polar circle to a high southern latitude,' 
above fifteen hundred miles beyond the furthest extremity of the old 
continent on that side of the line. A country of such extent passes through 
all the climates capable of becoming the habitation of man, and fit for 
yielding the various productions peculiar either to the temperate or to the 
ton id legions of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the grandeur of the objects which 
it presents to \iew is most apt to stiike the eye of an observer. Nature 
seems here to have carried on her opeiations upon a larger scale and with 
a bolder hand, and to have distinguished the features of this country by a 
peculiar magnificence. The mountains in America are much superior in 
height to those in the other divisions of theglo])e. Even the plain oi 
Quito, which may be considered as the base of the Andes, is elevated 
further above the sea than the top of the Ryronees. I'his stupendous 
ridge of the Andes, no less remarkable for extent than elevation, rises in 
different places more than one-thiid above the Peak of Teneriflfe*, the 
highest land in the ancient hemisphere. The Andes may liteially be said 
to hide their heads in the clouds ; the storms often roll, and the thunder 
bursts below their summits, which, thou§|^ exposed to the rays of the sun 
in the centre of the ton id zone, aie covered with everlasting snow's [28], 

From these lofty mountains descend liveis, proportionably large, with 
which the streams in the ancient continent aie not to be compared, either 
for length of couise, or the vast body of water which they roll tow^ards 
the ocean. The Maragnon, the Oiinoco, the Plata in South America, the 
Mississippi and St. Lauience in North Ameiica, flow in such s])acious 
channels, that long ])efore they feel the influence of the tide, they lesemble 
arms of the sea lathei thcin livers of fiedi*watci [29]. 

The lakes of the New Woild aie no le^s conspicuous for grandeur than 
its mountains and liveis. Theie is nothing in other parts of the globe 
which lesernbles the })iodigious chain of lakes in North America. They 
may propeily be termed inland seas of fiesh water ; and even those of the 
second or thiid cla&s in magnitude aie of larger circuit (the Caspian Sea 
excepted) than the gieatest lake of the ancient continent. 

The New AVorld is of a form extiemely favourable to commercial inter- 
course. When a continent is foimed, like Africa, of one vast solid mass, 
unbioken by arms of the sea penetrating into its interior parts, with few 
large rivers, and those at a consideiablc distance fiom each other, the 
gieater part of it seems destined to remain for ever unciv ilized, and to be 
\ debarred from any active or enlarged communication with the rest of 
mankind. When, like Europe, a continent is opened by inlets of the ocean 
of great extent, such as the MediteiTanean and Baltic; or when, like 
Asia, its coasts is broken by deep bays adv ancing lar into the countiy, such 
as the Black Sea, the Gulfs of Arabia, of Persia, of Bengal, of Siam, and of 
Leotang ; when the surrounding seas are filled with large and fertile 
islands, and the continent itself watered with a varie^ of navigable rivers, 
those regions may be said to possess whatever can facilitate the progress 
of their inhabitants in commerce and improvement. In all these respects 
America may bear a comparison with the other quartern of the globe. The 
Gulf of Mexico, which nows in between North and South America, may 
be considered as a Mediterranean sea, which opens a maritime commerce 
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with all the fertile countries by which it is encircled. The islands 
scatteied in it are infeiior only to those in the Indian Archipelapjo, in 
number, in magnitude, and in value. As we stretch along the northeni 
division of the American hemisphere, the Bay of Chesaijedk presents a 
spacious inlet, which conducts the navigator far into the interior parts of 
provinces no less fertile than extensive ; and if ever the progiess of culture 
and population shall mitigate tine extieme rigour of the climate in the more 
nortnern districts of America, Hudson’s Bay may become as subservient 
to commeicial intercouise in that quaiter of the globe, as the Baltic is in 
Europe. The other gre it portion of the New Woild is encompassed on 
every side by the sea, except one narrow neck which sepaiatcs the Atlantic 
fiom the Pacific Ocean ; and though it be not opened by spacious bays 
or arms of the sea, its inteiior puts are lendeied accessible by a number of 
large rivers, fed by so many auxiliary streams, flowing in such various 
directions, that almost without any aid fiom the hand of industry and 
art, an inland navigation may be carried on through all the pioviiices fiom 
the river De la Plata to the Gulf of Pari i. Noi is this bounty of nature confined 
to the southern div ision of America ; its northern continent abounds no less in 
rivers which are navigable almost to theii sources, and by its immense 
chain of lakes provision is made foi an inland communication, more extensive 
and commodious than in any quarter of the globe. Tlie countries stretching 
from the Gulf of Darien on one side, to that of Californi i on the other, 
whidi form the chain that binds the two pads of the American continent 
togetner, are not destitute of peculiar adv intiges. Their coast on one 
side is washed by the Atlantic Ocean, on the oihei by the P.ic ific. Some 
of their rivers flow into the former, some into the lattei, and secuie to them 
all the commercial benefits dht may result fiom a communication with 
both. 

But what most distinguishes AmenV a fiom other parts of the earth is the 
peculiar temperature of its climate, and the difleient laws to which it is 
subject with respect to the distribution of Led and cold. We cannot 
determine with precision the poition of he d felt in any p iit of the globe, 
merely by measuiing its distance fiom the equator. Tlie climate of a 
country is aflected, in «!ome degree, by its elevation above the sea, by the 
extent of continent, by the nature of the soil, the lieightof adjacent moun- 
tains, and many other circumstances. The influence of tlitse, however, 
is from various causes less considerable in the gre der part ol the ancient 
continent ; and from knowing the i)osition of any countrv’’ there, we can 
pronounce with greater certainty what will be the waimtli of its climate, 
and the nature of its productions. 

The maxims which are foumled upon observation of oui hemisphere 
will not apply to the othei. In the New World, cold piedomin dcs. The 
rigour of the frigid zone extends ovei b ilf of tho'^e regions whir li should 
be temperate by their position. Countiics wheie the gi ipe and the fig 
should ripen, are buried under snow one hilf of the year; and lancK 
situated in^ the same parallel with the most fertile and best cultivatea 
provinces in Europe, are chilled with peipetual frosts, which almost 
destroy the power of vegetation [ 301 . As we advance to those parts of 
America which lie in the same parallel with provinces of Asia and Africa* 
blessed with a uniform enjoyment of such genial warmth as is most friendly 
Ico life and to vegetation, the dominion of cold continues to be felt, and 
winter reigns, though during a short period, w ith extreme ‘severity. If we 
proceed along the American continent into the torrid zone, we shall find, 
the cold prevalent in the New World extending itself also to this legion of 
the globe, and mitigating the excess of its fervour. While the negro on 
the coast of Africa is scorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant of 
Peru breathes an air equally mild and temperate, and is perpetually shaded 
under a canopy of gray clouds, which intercepts the fierce beams of the 
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sun. without obstructing his friendly influence.* Along the eastern coast 
of America, the climate, tliough more similar to thit of the torrid zone in 
other parts of the earth, is nevertheless considerably milder than in those 
countnes of Asia and Africa -which lie in the same latitude. If from the 
southern tropic we continue our progress to the extremity of the American 
continent, we meet with frozen seas, and countries horrid, barren, and 
scarcely habitable for cold, much sooner than in the north.t 

Various causes combine in rendering the climate of America so extremely 
diflerent from that of the ancient continent. Though the utmost extent of 
America towards the north be not yet discovered, w e know that it advances 
much nearer to the pole than either Europe or Asia. Both these have 
large seas to the north, which are open during part of the year ; and even 
when covered with ice, the wind that blows over them is less intensely 
cold than that which blows over land in the same high latitudes. But in 
America the land stretches from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, 
and spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of enormous mountains 
covered with snow and ice, runs through all this dreary region. The 
wind, in passing over such an extent of high and frozen land, becomes so 
impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing keenness, which it 
retains in its jirogiess through warmer climates, and it is not entirely 
mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent of 
North America, a north-westerly wind and excessive cold are synonymous 
terms. Even in the most sultry weather, the moment that the wind veers 
to that quarter, its penetrating influence is felt in a transition fiom heat to 
cold no less\iolent than sudden. To this powerful cause we may ascribe 
the extraordin.ny dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into the southern 
provinces, in that part of the globe.J 

Other ( uises, no Joss icmaik.dde, dimimMi the active power of heat In 
thosp parts of the Ameiican tontinent which Ji(‘ between the tiopics. In 
all that poition of the glolie, tlie wind blows in an invariable direction 
fiom ca'-l to west. As this wind bolds its course across the ancient con- 
tinent, it arrives at the countries which stretch along the western shores of 
Africa, inflamed wdth all the fieiy particles which it hath collected fiom the 
sultry plains of Asia, and the buiuing smds in the African deserts. The 
coast of Africa is, accoidingly, Ihe legion of the earth which feels the most 
fei vent lieat, and is exposed to tin* unmitigated ardour of the torrid zone 
But this same wind, which brings such an accession of w'-armth to the 
coiinliies lying lietween the liver of Senegal and Cafraria, travel ses the 
Atlantic Ocean before it reaches the American shore. It is cooled in its 
jxisNigc over this vast body of water, and is felt as a refreshing gale along 
the coast of Brazil [3l], and Guiana, rendering these countries, though 
among the warmest in Americi, temperate, when compaicd with those 
which lie opposite to them in Ahica ^3]. As this wind advances in its 
course across America, it meets with immense plains coveied wulh impe- 
netrable forests, or occupied liy large rivcis, marshes, and stagnating 
waters, wheie it can recover no consideralile degree of heat. At length 
it arrives at the Andes, which run fiom north to south through the vvhole 
continent. In passing over their deviated and frozen summits, it is so 
thoroughly cooled, that the greater part of the countries lie^ond them 
hardly feel the ardour to which they seem exposed by their situation.§ 
In the other provinces of America, from Tierra Ferme westward to the 
Mexican empire, the heat of tlie climate is tempered, in some places, by 
the elevation of the land above the sea, in others, by their extraordinaiy 

♦ -S^oyaRO do Ulloa, tom. i. p. 453. Anson's Voyage, p 184. t Anson’s Voyage, p. 74 ; and 
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to be compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength and ferocity [35]. The Tapyr of Brazil, the largest 
quadruped of the ravenous tribe in the New World, is not laiger than a 
calf of six months old. The Puma and Jaguar, ils fiercest beasts of 
prey, which Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
possess neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor the ravenous 
cruelty of the latter.^ They are inactive and timid, hardly formidable 
^ to man, and often turn their backs upon the least appearance of resistance.! 
The same aualities in the climate of America liich stinted the growth, 
and enfeebled the spirit, of its native animals, have proved pernicious to 
such as have migrated into it voluntarily from the other continent, or have 
been transported thither by the Europeans. J The bears, the wolves, the 
deer of America, are not equal in size to those of the Old World.§ Most 
of the domestic animals, with which the Europeans have stored the pro- 
vinces wherein they settled, have degenerated with respect either to bulk 
or quality, in a country whose temperature and soil seem to be less favour- 
able to the strength and perfection of the animal creation [36]. 

The same causes which cliecked the growth and the vigour of the 
more noble animals, were friendly to the propagation and increase of 
reptiles and insects. Though this is not peculiar to the New World, and 
those odious tribes, nourished by heat, moisture, and corruption, infest 
every part of the torrid zone ; they multiply faster, peihaps, in America, 
and grow to a more monstrous bulk. As this country is on the whole less 
cultivated and less peopled than the other quarteis of the earth, the active 
principle of life wastes its force in productions of this inferior form. The 
air is often darkened wdth clouds of iir^ects, and the ground covered with 
shocking and noxious reptiles. The countiy around Poito Bello swarms 
with toads in such multitudes as hide the surface of the eaith. At Guaya- 
quil, snakes and vipers aie hardly less numeious. (/\iith.igena is infested 
with numerous flocks of bats, '^’vhich annoy not only the cattle but the 
inhabitants.il In the islands, legions of ants have at different times con- 
sumed every vegetable production [37], and left the eaith entirely bare 
as if it had been burned with fire. The damp foiosts and rank soil of 
the countries on the banks of the Orinoco and Maragnon teem with 
almost eve^ offensive and poisonous creature which the power of a sultry 
sun can quicken into life. If 

The birds of the New World are not distinguished by qualities so con- 
spicuous and characteristical as those which we have observed in its quad- 
, rupeds. Birds are more independent of man, and less affected by the 
^ changes which his industry ana labour make upon the stale of the earth. 
They have a grpter propensity to migrate from one countiy to another, and 
can gratify this instinct of their nature without difficulty or danger. Hence 
the number of birds common to botli continents is much greater than that 
of quadrupeds ; and even such as are peculiar to America nearly resemble 
those with which mankind were acquainted in similar regions of the ancient 
hemisphere. The American birds of the torrid zone, like those of the 
same climate in Asia and Africa, are decked in plumage which dazzles 
the eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, satisfied with clothing 
them in this gay dress, has denied most of them that melody of sound and 
variety of notes which catch and delight the ear. The birds of the tem- 
perate climates there, in the same manner as in our continent, are Jess 
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' splendid in their appearance ; but, in compensation for that defect, they 
have voices of greater compass, and more melodious. In some districts 
of America, the* unwholesome temperature of the air seems to be un- 
favourable even to this pait of the creation. The number of birds is less 
than in other countries, and the traveller is struck with the amazing solitude 
and silence of its forests.* It is remarkable, however, that America, 
where the quadrupeds are so dwarfish and dastardly, should produce the 
Cowrior which is entitled to pre-eminence over all the flying tribe, in bulk, < 
in strength, and in couragc.f 

The soil in a continent so extensive as America must, of course, be 
extremely various. In each of its provinces we find some distinguishing 
peculiarities, the description of which belongs to those who wiite their 
particular history. In general we may observe, that the moisture and 
cold, which predominate so remarkably in all parts of America, must 
have great influence upon the nature of its soil ; countries l^dng in the 
same parallel with those regions which never feel the extreme rigour of 
winter in the ancient continent, are frozen over in America duiing a great 
part of the year. Chilled by this intense cold, the ground never acquirei> 
warmth sufficient to ripen the fruits which are found in the corresponding 
parts of the other continent. ^ If we wdsh to rear in America the j)roductions 
which abound in any particular district of the ancient woild, we must 
advance several degrees nearer to the line than in the other hemispheie, as 
it requires such an increase of heat to countei balance the iiatutal frigidity 
of the soil anti climate [38]. At the Cape of Good lIo})e, several of the 
plants anti fruits peculiar to the countries within the trojucs are cultivated 
with success ; v’shereas, at St. Augustine in Florida, and Charles Town in 
South Carolina, though consiilerahly nearer the line, they cannot be biought 
to thrive v\ith equal ccitainty [39]. Hut, if alluv\ante be made for this 
diversity in the degree of heat, the soil of America is naturally as rich 
and feitile as in any jrart of the earth. As the country was thinly inhabited, 
and by a peojile of little industry, v^ll() had none of the domestic animals 
wdiich civilized nations icar in such \ast num])cis, the earth was not ex- 
hausted Ijy their consumption. The vegetahle productions, to which the 
feitility oi the suil ga’vc birth, often leiiiained unlouthed, and, being suffered 
to coiruid on its suiface, returned with increase into its bosom.J As trees 
and i)lanls derive a gi eat pait of their nouiishmenl from air and v\ater ; if 
they were not destroyed by man and other animals, they v^ould render to 
the ear t h moi e, perhaps, than they take liom it, and feed rather than impov erish 
it. 'Jlrus the unoccupied soil of Ameiica may have gone on enriching 
for many auev,. The vast numlrer as well as enormous size of the tiecs in 
America, indicate the extraordinary vigour of the soil in its natne state. 
When the Europeans first began to cultivate the New Woild, they w^ere 
astonished at the luxuriant pov\er of vegetation in its virgin inould ; and ip 
several places the ingenuity of the planter is still employed in diminishing 
and wasting its siqrcrfluous fertility, in order to bring it down to a stale ht 
for profitable cullure§ [40]. 

Having thus surveyed tbe state of the New World at the time of its 
discovery, and considered the peculiar features and qualities yv inch dis* 
tinguish and characterize it, the next inquiry that merits attenliou is, How 
was America peopled ? By what course did mankind migrate from the one 
continent to tfic other ? And in wdiat quarter is it most probable that a 
communication was opened between them ? 

We know, with infallible certainty, that all the human race spring from 

r 
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the same source, and that the descendants of one man, under the protection# 
as well as in obedience to the command of Heaven, multiplied and 
replenished the earth. But neither the annals nor the traditions of nations 
reach back to those remote ages, in which they took possession of the 
different countries where they are now settled. We cannot trace the 
branches of this first family, or point out ^vith certainty the time and 
manner in which they divined and spread over the face of the ^lobe 
Even among the most enlightened people, the peiiod of authentic history 
is extremely short ; and every thing pi ior to that is fabulous or obscure. 
It is not suiprising, then, that the unlettered inhabitants of Ameiica, who 
have no solicitude about futuiity, and little curiosity conceining wLit is 
passed, should be altogethoi unacquiintcd with then own oiiginaJ. The 
people on the tyvo opposite coasts of Amciici, who occupy those 
countries in Ameiica which appioach ncaiest to the ancient continent are 
soremarkahly lude, that it is altogether vain to search among them for 
such information as might discover the place from whence they came, or 
the ancestors of whom they are de«^ccnded.* Whatc\ei light hrs been 
thrown on this subject is derived not fiom the natives of Ameiica, but 
from the inquisitive geniu*; of their conqueiois. 

When the people of Europe unexpectedly discovered a New World, 
removed at a vast dish nee fiom every paitol the ancient continent which 
was then known, and filled with inhabitants vvlio^e appearance and manncis 
differed remarkably from the re st of the human spc( les, the question con- 
ceining their oiiginal became naturally an dyed of cuuosity and atten- 
tion. The theories and speculations of ingenious men witn icspect to 
this subject, would fill many volumes; but aic often so wild and chi- 
merical, that I should offei an in«>ult to the undei standing of my re adeis, if 
I attempted either minutely to enumerate or to icfute tlicm. Some hive 
presumptuously imagined, th it the people of Amcric i vv eic not tlie odspiing 
of the same common jiarcnt w ith the rest of mankind, but that they foimed 
a separate race of rnen, distinffui'^hablc b^ peculi ii features in the consti- 
tution of their bodies, as well as in the chaiacteii‘'tic qualities of their 
minds. Others contend, that they aic descended fiom some icmnant of 
the antediluvian inhaliitants of the earth, who survived the deluge which 
swept awaj'- the greatest pait of the human species in the dajs of Noah ; 
and preposterously suppose lude, uncivilized tubes, scattered ov e i an un- 
cultivated continent, to be the most ancient race of people on the eaith. 
There is haidly any nation fiom the noilh to lh(‘ south pole, to winch some 
antiquary, in the extravagance of conjecture, has not asciibed the honour 
of peopling Ameiica. The Jews, the Cana mites, the Pliamic lans, the 
Carthaginians, the Gieeks, the Scythians, in incient times, are suppoS(‘d to 
have settled in this vvcstein world. The Chinese, the Swedes, the Nor- 
wegians, the Wel«h, the Spaniards, are said to have ‘'cnt colonics thither 
in later ages, at different periods and on various occasions. Zealous advo- 
cates stand forth to suppoit the respective chinis of those people ; and 
though they rest upon no better foundation than the casual resemhl ince of 
some customs, or the supposed affinity between a f(*w words in their dif- 
ferent languages, much erudition and moie zeal have been employed, to 
little purpose, in defence of the opposite systems. Those regions of conjec- 
ture and controversy belong not to the hisloiian. His is a more limited 
province, confined by what is established by certain or highly probable 
evidence. Beyond this I shall not venture, in offeiinga few observations 
which may contribute to throw some light upon this curious and much 
agitated question 

1. There are authore who have endeavoured by mere conjecture 
to account for the peopling of America. Some have supposed that it was 
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originally united to the ancient continent, and disjoined from it by the 
shock of an earthquake, or the irruption of a deluge. Others have ima- 
gined, that some vessel being forced from its course by the violence of a 
westerly wind, might be driven by accident towards tne American coast, 
and have given a beginning to population in that desolate contineHt.**^ 
But with respect to all those systems, it is in vain either to reason or inquire, 
because it is impossible to come to any decision. Such events as they 
suppose arc barely possible, and may have happened. That they ever did 
happen, we have no evidence, either from the clear testimony of history, 
or from the obscure intimations of tradition. 

2* Nothing^ can be more frivolous or uncertain than the attempts to dis- 
cover the oiiginal of the Americans merely by tiacing the resemblance 
betvveen their manners and those of any particular people in the ancient 
continent. If we suppose two tribes, though placed in the most remote 
regions of the globe, to live in a climate nearly of the same temperatuie. 
to be in the same state of society, and to lesemble each other in the 
degree of their impiovement, they must feel the same wants, and exert 
the same endeavours to supply them. The same objects will allure, the 
same passions will animate them, and the same ideas and sentiments will 
arise in their minds. The cljaracter and occupations of the huntei in Ame- 
rica m^'^t be little (lifTerent from those of an Asiatic who depends for sub- 
sistence on the chase. A tribe of savages on the banks of t]ie Danube must 
nearly resemble one upon the plains washed by the Mississij)pi. Instead 
then of piesuniing from this similaiily, that there is any ailmity between 
them, we should only conclude that tlie dis})osition and inanneis of men are 
formed by their situation, and arise from the state of society in which they 
live. The moment that begins to vaij^ the character of a people must 
change. In proportion as it advatices in impiovement, Ihcir manners refine, 
their powers and talents are calleil forth. In every part of the earth, the 
progress of man hath been nearly the same ; and we can trace him in his 
career from the rude simjrlicity ot savage* life, until he attains the industry, 
the arts, and the cleg.ince of polished society. There is nothing wonder- 
ful, then, in the similitude between the Ameiiians and the barbarous 
nations of our contiiifurt. Had Lafitau, Garci.i, and many other authors 
attended to this, they would not have perplexed a subject, which they 
pi’etend to illustrate, by their fruitless endeavours to eslalrlisU an affinily 
between various r<rces of people, in the old and new continents, upon no 
other evidence than such a lesernblanre in their manners as necessarily 
arises from the similarity of their condition. There arc, it is true, among 
every people, some customs which, as they do not flow from any natuniJ 
want or desire peculiar to their situation, inay be denominated usages of 
arbitrary institution. If between two nations settled in remote parts of the 
earth, a perfect agreement w ith respect to any of these should be discovei^ed, 
one mignt be led to suspect that tlrcywcie connected by some aflinily. 
If, for example, a nation were found in America that consecrated me 
seventh day to religious worship and rest, we might justly suppose that it 
had derived its knowledge of this usage, which is of arbitrary institution, 
from the Jews. But, if it were discovered that another nation celebrated 
the first appearance of every new moon with extiaordinaiy demons tratioris 
of joy, we should not be entitled to conclude that the observation of this 
monthly festival was borrowed from the Jews, but ought to consider it merely 
as the expression of that joy which is natural to tnair on the return of the 
planet which guides and cheers him in the night. The instances of customs- 
merely arbitrary, common to the inhabitants of both hemispheres, are, 
indeed, so few and so equivocal, that no theory concerning the population of 
the New World ought to be founded upon them. 

♦ Paraon'e Remains of Japhet, p. 340. Ancient Univew. Hist vol* xx. p. 164* P, reyjoo 
tro Ciitico, tom. t. p. 304| Sec, Acosta Hist Moral. Novi Orbis, lib. i. 16. c. 19. 
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3. The theories which have been formed with respect to the original of 
the Americans,* from observation of their reliffious rites and practices, are 
no less fanciful and destitute of solid foundation. When the religious 
opinions of any people, are neither the result of rational inquiiy, nor derived 
from the instructions of revelation, they must needs be wild and extravagant. 
Barbarous nations are incapable of the former, and have not been blessed 
with the advantages arising from the latter. Still, however, the human 
mind, even where its operations appear most wild and capricious, holds a 
course so regular, that in eveiy age and countiy the dominion of particular 
passions will be attended with similar effects. The savage of Europe or 
America, when filled with superstitious dread of imisiblc beings, or with 
inquisitive solicitude to penetrate into the events of futurity, trembles alike 
with fear, or glows with impatience. lie has recourse to rites and practices 
of the same kind, in order to avert the vengeance which he supposes to he 
impending over him, or to divine the secret wdiich is the object of his 
curiosity. According!}', the ritual of superstition in one continent seems, n 
in many particulars, to be a transcript of that established in the other, and 
both authorize similar institutions, sometimes so fiivolous as to excite pity, 
sometimes so bloody and barbarous as to create horror. But without 
supposing any consanguinity hetw een such distant nations, or imagining 
that their religious ceremonies were coiweyed by tradition from the one to the 
other, we may ascribe this uniformity, whicli in many instances seems veiy 
amazing, to the natural operation oi super^stition and enthusiasm upon the 
weakness of the human mind. 

4. We may lay it down ns a certain principle in this, inquiry, that 
America was not peopled by any nation of the ancient continent which had 
made considerable progress in civiliz.ition. The inhabitants of the New 
World were in a state of society so extremely rude as to be unacquainted 
with tlio«e arts which are the first essays of human ingenuity in its advance 
towards improvement. Even th(‘ most cultivated iiitTons of America were 
strangers to many of those simple inventions which wiTe almost coeval with 
society in other parts of the world, and W'erc knowm in the earliest periods 
of civil life with which we have any acquaintance. From this it is 
manifest, that the tribes which originally migrated to America, came off 
from nations which must have freeri no Jess barbarous th<m their posterity, 
at the time when they were first discovered by the Europeans. For, 
although the elegant or refined arts may decline or perish, amidst the violent 
shocks of those revolutions and disasters to which nations are exposed, tlie 
necessary arts of life, wdien once they have been introduced among any 
people, are never lost. None of the vicissitudes in human affairs affect 
these, and they continue to be practised as long as the race of men exists. 
If ever the use of iron had been known to the savages of America, or to 
their progenitors ; if ever they had employed a plough, a loom, or a forge, 
the utility of those invention® would have preserved them, and it is impos- 
sible that they should have been abandoned or forgotten. W e may conclude, 
then, that the Americans spnjng from some people, who were themselves 
in such an early and unimproved stage of society, as to be unacquainted 
with all those necessary arts, which continued to be unknown among their 
posterity when first visited by the Spaniards. 

5. It appears no less evident that America was not peopled by any 
colony from the more southern nations of the ancient continent. None of 
the rode tribes settled in that part of our hemisphere can be supposed to 
have visited a countiy so remote. They possessed neither enterprise, nor 
ingenuity, nor power that could prompt them to undertake, or enable them 
to perform such a distant vojage. That the more civilized nations in Asia 
or Africa are not the progenitors of the Americans, is manifest not only from 
the observations which I have already made concerning their ignoranpe of 
the most simple and necessary arts, but from an additional circumstance. 
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Whenever any people have experienced the advantages which men enjoy 
by their dominion over the inferior animals, they can neither subsist without 
the nourishment which these afford, nor carry on any considerable operation 
independent of their ministry and^ labour.^ Accordingly, the first care of 
the Spaniards, when they settled in America, was to stock it with all the 
domestic animals of Europe ; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, the 
Carthaginians, the Chirresc, or any other polished peoi)le, had taken i 
possession of that continent, we should have found there the animals peculiar ' 
to those regions of the globe where they were originally seated. In all 
America, however, there is not one animal, lame or wild, which properly 
belongs to the warm or even the more temperate countries of the ancient 
continent. The camel, the dromedary, the horse, the cow, were as much 
unknown in America as the elephant or the lion. -From which it is obvious, 
that the people who first settled in the western world did not issue from 
the counliies where those animals abound, and wdierc men, from having 
been long accustomed to their aid, would naturally consider it not only as 
benefici^il, but as indispensably nece:ssary to the improvement, and even the 
preservation of civil society. 

^ 6. From consideiing the animals with which America is stored, we may 

conclude that the nearest point of contact between the old and new con- 
tinents is towMids the northern e\Uemity of both, and that there the 
communication was opciud, and the inteicouisc carried on between them. 
All the oxteii'^ive (ountries in \merica which lie within the tropics, or 
approach near to them, aie filled with indigenous animals of various kinds, 
entirely different from those in the corresponding regions of the ^ancient 
continent. But the northern provinces of the New World abound with 
many of the w ild ,miinals which are common insucb partvojour hemisphere 
as lie in a similar situation. The bear, the wolf, the fo\, the liaie, the 
deer, the roebuck, the elk, and sevei.il olliei species, frequent the forests of 
North America, no less than those in the north of Europe and Asia.’^ It 
seems to be evident, then, that the two continents approach each other in 
this quarter, <ind aie either united, or so nearly adjacent that these animals 
might pass from the one to the other. 

7. The actual vicinity of the two continents is so clearly established by 
modern discoveries, lliat the chief difficulty w ith respect to the peo))ling 
of America is removed. Wliile those inmiensc regions which stretch 
e.islvvard fioni the river Oby to the sea of Kamchatka were unknown or 
imperfectly explored, the noilh-east extremities of our hemisphere were 
supposed to be so far distant from any part of the New World, that it was 
not easy to conceive how any communication should have been carried on 
between them. But the Russians, having subjected the western part of 
Siberia to their empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that vast 
country, by advancing towards the east into unknown provinces. These 
were discovered by Tmnters in their excui'sions after game, or by soldiers 
employed in levying the taxes ; and the court of Moscow estimated the 
importance of those countries, only by^ the small addition w hich they made to 

• its revenue. At length Peter the Great ascended t’^e Ruiasian throne. His 
enlightened, comprehensive mind, intent upon every circumstance that could 
aggrandize his empire, or render his leigri illustrious, discerned consequences ^ 
of those discov eries which had escaped the ob'seivation of his ignorant 
predecessors. He perceived that in proportion as the regions of Asia^ 
extended towards the east, they must approach nearer to America ; that the 
communication between the two continents, which had long been searched 
for in vain, would probably be found in this quarter ; and that by opening^ 
it, some part of the wealth and commerce of the w^estern world might be 
made to flow into his dominions by a new channel. Such an object suited 


♦ Boffon, Hurt. Nat. ix. p. 97, &c 
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a genius that delighted in grand schemes. Peter drew up instructions with 
his own hand for prosecuting this design, and gave orders for can^dng it 
into execution.* 

His successors adopted his ideas and pursued his plan. The officers 
whom the Russian court employed in this service had to struggle with so 
many difficulties, that their prepress was extremely slow. Encouraged 
by some faint traditions among the people of Siberia, concerning a successful 
voyage in the year one thousand six hundred and forty-eight, round the 
north-east promontoiy of Asia, they attempted to follow the same copse. 
Vessels were fitted out, with this view, at different times, from the rivers 
Lena and Kolyma ; but in a frozen ocean, which natpe seems not to have 
destined for navigation, they were exposed to maiw disasters, without being 
able to accomplish their purpose. No vessel fitted out by the Russian 
court ever doubled this furrniaable Cape [41] ; we are indebted for what 
is known of those extreme regions of Asia, to the discoveries made in 
excursions by land. In all those provinces an opinion prevails, that there 
are countries of great extent and fiutility which lie at no considerable 
disfance from their own coasts. These the Russians imagined to be part 
of America ; and several circumstances concurred not only in confirming 
them in this belief, but in persuading them that some portion of that con- 
tinent could not be very remote. Trees of various kinds unknown in those 
naked regions of Asia, aie cliiven upon the coast by an easteily wind. By 
the same wind, floating ice is brought thither in a few days ; flights of birds 
arrive annually from the same quarter ; and a tradition obtains among the 
inhabitants, of an intercourse iormerly carried on with some countries 
situated to the east. 

AfU'r weighing all these paiticulars, and comparing the position of the 
countries in Asia which had been discovered, with such parts in the north- 
west of America as were alicady known, the Russian court formed a 
plan, which would have haidiy occurred to a natioii less accustomed to 
engage in arduous undertakings, and to contend with gieat difficulties. 
Orders were issued to build two vessels at the small village of Ochotz, 
situated on the sea of Kamchatka, to sail on a voyage of discoveiy. Though 
that dreary uncultivated legion furnished nothing that could be of use in 
constiucting them, but some larch trees : tliougli not only the iron, the 
corcLcge, the sails, and all the numerous articles requisite for their equipment, 
hut the provisions for victujilling them were to be carried thremgh the 
immense deserts of Silieiia, down liveis of difficult navigation, and along 
roads almost impassable, the mandate of the sovereign, and the perseverance 
of the people, at last surmounted every obstacle. Two vessels were 
finished, and, under the command of the Captains Belli ing and Tsebirikow, 
sailed from Kamchatka, in quest of the New Woild in a quaiter where it 
had never been approached. They shaped their course towards the east ; 
^ and though a storm soon separated the vcs«*els, which never rejoined, and 
many disasters befell them, the expectations fiom the voyage were not 
altogether frustrated. Each of the commanders discovered land, which to 
them appeared to be pait of the American continent; and, according to 
their observation, it seems to be situated within a few degrees of the 
north-west coast of California. Each set some of his people ashore : but 
in one place the inhaliitants fled as the Russians approached ; in another, 
they carried off those who landed, and destroyed their boats. The violence 
of the weather, and the distress of tlieir crews, obliged both captains to 
quit this inhospitable coast. In their return they touched at several islands 
^ which stretch in a chain from east to west between the country which they 
^ had discovered and the coast of Asia. They had some intercourse with 
the natives, who seemed to them to resemble the North Americans They 

♦ Muller, Voyages et D^rouvertes par les Rubsob, tom. 1. p. 4, 5. 141. 
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pvesented to the Russians the caluinet^ or pipe of peace, which is a symbol 
of friendship universal among the people of North America, and a usage of 
arbitraiy institution peculiar to them. 

Though the islands of this New Archipelago have l^n frequented since 
that time by the Russian hunters, the court of St. iWersburgh, during a 
period of more than forty 3 rears, seems to have relinquished every thought 
of prosecuting discoveries in that quarter. But in the year one thousand 
seven ^ hundred and sixty-eight it was unexpectedly resumed. The 
sovereign who had been lately seated on the thione of Peter the Great, 
possessed the genius and talents of her illustrious predecessor. During the 
operations of the most arduous and extensive war in which the Russian 
einj)ire was ever engaged, she formed schemes and executed undertakings, 
to which more limited abilities would have been incapable of attending 
but amidst the leisure of pacific times. A new voyage of discovery from 
the eastern extremity of Asia was planned, and Captain Krenitzin and 
Lieutenant Levashefr were appointed to command the two vessels fitted out 
for that purpose. In their voyage outward they held nearly the same course 
with the former navigators, they touched at the same islands, observed 
their situation and productions more carefully, and discovered several new 
islands with which JBehring and 'I^'schiiikow had not fallen in. Though 
they did not proceed so far to the east as to revisit the country which 
Behring and Tsdiirikow supposed to be part of the American continent, 
yet, by returning in a course considerably to the north ot theirs, they cor- 
rected some capital mistakes into whic h their predecessors had fallen, and 
have contributed to facilitate the progress of futuie navigators in those 
seas [42]. 

Thus the possibility of a communication between the continents in this 
quarter rests no longer upon mere conjecture, but is established by undoubted 
evidence.’^ Some tribe, or some fiunilies of wandering Tartars, from the 
restless spirit peculiar to their race, might migrate to the nearest islands, 
and, rude as their knowledge of navigation was, might, by passing from one 
to the otfier, reach at length the coast of America, and give a beginning to 
population in that continent. The distance betv^ een the Marian or Ladrone 
islands and the nearest land in Asia, is greatei than that between the part of 
America which the Russians disco'^ eiecl, and the coast of Kamchatka ; and 
yet the inhabitants of those islands aie manifestly of Asiatic extract. If, 
notwithstanding their remote situation, we admit that the Marian islands 
were pei)pled from our continent, distance alone is no reason why we should 
hesitate about admitting that the Americans may derive their original from 
the same source. It is probable that future navigators in those seas, by 
steering further to the north, may find that the continent of America ap- 
proaches still nearer to Asia. According to the information of the barbarous 
people who inhabit the country about the north-east promontory of Asia, 
there lies, off the const, a small island, to which they sail in less than a day. 
From that they can descry a laige continent which, according to their 
description, is covered with forests, and possessed by people whose language 
they do not understand.! By them they are supplied with tlie skins of 
martens, an animal unknown in the noithern parts of Siberia, and which is 
never found but in countries abounding with trees. If we could rely on 
this account, we might conclude that the American continent is separated , 
from ours only by a narrow strait, and all the difficulties with respect to the 
communication between them wmuld vanish. What could be offered only 
as a conjecture, when this Histoiy was first published, is now known to ble 
certain. The near approach of the two continents to each other has been 
discovered and traced in a voyage undertaken upon principles so pure and 
80 liberal, and conducted with so much professional skill, as reflect lustre 

* Muller’B Voyages, tom. i. p. 248, &;c. 337, 376. f IWd. tom. i. p. 166. ^ 
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upon the reign of the sovereign by whom it was planned, and do honour to 
the officers intrusted with the execution of it [43], 

It is likewise evident from recent discoveries, that an intercourse between 
our continent an(k|||merica miglit be carried on with no less facility from 
the north-west ej^fnities of Europe. As early as the ninth centujy [A. D. 
830], the Norwegians discovered Greenland, and planted colonies there. 
The communication with that country, after a long interruplion, was renewed 
in the last century. Some Luthcian and Moravian missionaries, piompted 
by zeal for propagating the Chiistian faith, have ventured to settle in this 
r frozen and uncultivated region.* To them we are indebted for much 
cuiious infoim.ition with respect to its natme and inhabitants* We learn 
that the noith-west co.ist of Giernland is separated fiom Amciica by a veiy 
narrow strait ; that, at the Ijottom of the bay into which this strait conducts, 
it is higlily probable that they aie united ;t that the inhabitants of the two 
countiies ha\e some intcKouise v^ilh one anothei ; that the Esquimaux of 
America peifeclly resemlilo the Greenlandeis in their aspect, di ess, and 
mode oi li\ing; that some ‘^ailors who had acquiied the knowledge of a 
few words in the Gieenlandish language, repoited that these weie under- 
stood by the Esquimaux; tliat, at length [A. D. 1764], a Moravian mis- 
sionary, well acquainted with the language of Greenland, having visited 
the country of the Esquimaux, found, to Ins astonishment, that they spoke 
the same 1 mguage with the Gieeiilaiidois ; that they weie in eveiy respect 
the same pc ople, and he was accoidingly received and entertained by 
them as a liiond and a biothei.]. 

By these decibi\c facts, not only the consanguinity of the Esquimaux and 
Greenlandeis i« established, but the posdliihty of peoj>ling Amciica from 
the noith of Euiofie is demc»nslralecf. It the Norwegians, in a barbarous 
age, v^ hen science had not begun to dawn in the noitli ol Euiope, pos'^cssed 
such iiav al skill as to open a communication with Greenland, their ancestors^ 
as much addicted to roving by sea, as the Tartars are to wandering by 
land, might, at some inoie i emote period, accomplish the same voyage, 
and settle a colony there, whose descendants might, in progress of time, 
migrate into Ameiica. Bui it, instead of venturing; to sail eliiectly fiom 
their own coast loGieenlarid, we suppose that the Noi wegians held a more 
cautious couise, and advanced fiom Shetland to the Feroe islands, and from 
them to Iceland, in all which they had planted colonies; thcii progress 
inay have b(*en so gradual, that this luvigation cannot lie consideu d as 
eithei longer or more hazardous than those voyages which that hardy and 
enterpiising lace of men is known to have perloimed in evei> age. 

8. Though it be possible' that Ameiica may have lec eived its first inhabit- 
ants from our continent, cilhei by the noith-vvcsl ol Europe ui the noith- 
east of Asia, thcic seems to be good leason foi supposing that the piogemtors 
of all the American nations Iroiii Cape 1 loin to the southern coniines of 
Labrador, migrated from the latter rathci than the loimer. Th(‘ Esquimaux 
are the only people in Ameiica, who in their aspect or char.ictei bear any 
resemblance to the northern Eiiiopeans. ^J'hey aie nianileslly a race of 
men distinct from all the nations of the Ameiican continent, in language, 
in disposition, and in habits of life. I'heir original, then, may w arrantably 
be traced up to that source which I have pointed out. But among all the 
other inhabitants of Ameiica, there is such a striking similitude in the foiin 
of their bodies and the qualities of their minds, that, notwithstanding the 
diversities occasioned by the influences of climate, or unequal progress in 
improv einent, we must pronounce them to be descended from one source. 
There inay be a variety m the shades, but we can every where trace the 
same original colour. Each tribe has something peculiar which distinguishes 

* Crant4* Hwt. of Orionl. i 242 244 Prevot, Hist G4n. dcs Voyages, tom xv lf»2, note (06). 
t Pggede, p. 2, 3. it Cranu’ lli«t. of Grtenl p. 261, 202, 
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it} but in all of them we discern certain features common to the whole race. 
It JS remarkable, that in every peculiarity, whether in their persons or 
di^osilions, which characterize the Americans, they have some resemblance 
to the rude tribes scattered over the north-e^t of Asia,^but almost none to 
the nations settled in the northern extremitieAf Europe. We may, there- 
fore, re^rfT them to the former origin, and conclude that their Asiatic 
progenitors, having settled in those parts of America where the Russians 
nave discovered the proximity of the two continents, spread gradually over 
its various regions. This account of the progress of population in America 
coincides with the traditions of the Mexicans concerning their own origin, 
which, imperfect as they are, were piescrved w ith more accuracy, and 
merit greater credit, than those of any people in the New World. Ac- 
cording to them, their ancestors came from a remote country situated to the 
north-west of Mexico. The Mexicans point out their various stations as 
they advanced fiom this into the inteiior provinces, and it i^- precisely the 
same route which they must have held if they had been emigrants from 
Asia. The Mexicans, in desciibing the appearance of their ])rogcnitors, 
their manners and habits of life at that period, exactly delineate those of 
the rude Tartars from whom 1 suppose them to have spiung.’*^ 

Thus have I finished a Disquisition which has been (leemed of so much 
importance that it would In'ne been impiopcr to omit it in writing the his- 
tory of America. I ha\e \entiired to inquire, but without iiresuming to 
decide. Satisfied wdth offering conjectures, 1 pretend not to establish any 
system. When an investigation i«?, from its niiture, so intiicate and obscure, 
that it is impossible to arji\c at conclusions which are certain, theie maj 
be some merit in pointing out such as arc probable.! 

The condition and character of the American nations, at the time when 
they became known to the Europeans, deKT\e more attentive considera- 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original. The latter is meiely an 
object of curiosity ; the former is one of the most important as well as 
instructive researches which can occupy the philosopher or historian. In 
order to complete the history of the human mind, and attain to a perfect 
knowledge of its nature and operations, we must conUmiplate man in all 
those various situations wherein he has been placed. W e must follow him 
in his progress through the different stages oi society, as he gradually ad- 
vances from the infant stale of ci^il life towards its maturity and decline. 
We must observe, at each period, how the faculties of his understanding 
unfold ; we must attend to the efforts of his active powders, watch the va- 
rious movements of desire and affection, as they rise in liis breast, and 
mark whither they tend, and with what ardour they are exerted. The 
philosopheis and historians of aiicicnt Greece and lUime, our guides in 
this^ as well as eveiy other disquisition, had only a limited \iew' of this 
subject, as they had hardly any opportunity of surveying man in his rudest 
ana most early state. In all those regions of the earth with which they 
were well acquainted, civil society had made considerable advances, and 
nations had fini«‘hed a good part of their career before they began to ob- 
serve them. The Scythians and Geimans, the rudest people of w’hom 
any ancient author has transmitted to us an authentic account, possessed 
flocks and herds, had acquired property of various kinds, and, when com-' 
pared with mankind in their primitive slate, may be reckoned to have 
attained to a great degree of civilization. 

But the discoveiy of the New World enlarged the sphere of contem-^ 
plation, and presented nations to our view, in stages of their progress, 
much less advanced than those w’herein they have been observed in our 
contineiit. In America, man appears under the rudest form in w^hich we 

♦ Acosta, Hist. Nat. et Mor. lib. vii. c 2, &r. Garcia, OriRcn dclos Indies, lib. v. c. 3. Top- 
quemnda Monur Ind. lib i c. 2, &c. Boturnii Benaduci Idea de una Hist de la Amer. Septentr. 
sect xvii. p, 127 t M^moires iur la Louieidiie, par Dumout, tom. 1, p. 113. 
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can conceive him to subsist. We behold communities just beginning to 
unite, and may examine the sentiments and actions oi human beings in 
the infancy of social life, while they feel but imperfectly the force oT its 
ties, and have scarcely relinqui-ihed their native liberty. That state of 
primeval simplicity, which ^as known in our continent only by the fanci- 
ful description of poets, really existed in the other. The greater part of 
its inhabitants were strangers to industiy and labour, ignorant of arts, im- 
perfectly acquainted with the nature of property, and enjoying almost 
without restriction or contiol the blessings which flowed spontaneously 
from the bounty of nature. 1 hnc were only two nations in this vast 
continent which had emerged fiom this rude state, ^pd had made any 
considerable progress in acquiimg /he ideas, and adopting the institutions, 
which belong to polished societies Their goveinment and manners will 
fall naturally under our review in relating the discovery and conquest of 
the Mexican and Peruvian emjiires ; and we shall h.ive there an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the Ameiicans in the state of highest improve- 
ment to which they evei attained. 

At present, our attention and lesearches shall be turned to the small in- 
dependent tribes which occupied evciy other pait of America. Among 
these, though with some diversity in their chaiacter, their manners, and 
institutions, the state of society was neaily similai,and soextieinely rude, 
that the denomination of savage may be applied to them all.^ In a gene- 
ral history of America, it would be nighly improper to describe the con- 
dition of each petty community, or to investigate every minute circum- 
stance which contributes to form the character of its members. Such an 
inquiry would lead to details of immeasurable and tiresome extent. The 
qualities lielonging to the people of all the different tribes have such a 
near icscmblance, that they may be piirited with the same features. 
Where any circumstances seem to constitute a diversity in their charac- 
ter and manners worthy of attention, it will be sufficient to point these 
out as they occur, and to inquire into the cause of such peciiliaiities. 

It is extremely difficult to procure satisfying and authentic information 
concerning nations while they remain uncivilized. To discover their true 
character under this rude form, and to select the features by which they 
are distinguished, lecjuires an observer possessed of no less impartiality 
than discernment. F or, in every stage of society, the faculiies, the sen- 
timents, and desires of men are so accommodated to their own state, that 
they become standards of excellence to themselves, they affix the idea of 
penection and happiness to those attainments which icsemhie their own, 
and, wherever the objects and enjoyments to which they have been ac 
customed are wanting, confidently pronounce a pco})lc to be barbarous 
and miserable. Hence the mutual contempt with which the members of 
communities, unequal in their degrees of improvement, regard each other. 
Polished nations, conscious of the advantages which they derive from their 
knowledge and arts, arc apt to view rude nations with peculiar scorn, and, 
in the pride of superiority, will hardly allow either their occupations, their 
feelings, or their pleasures, to be worthy of men. It has seldom been the 
lot of communities, in their early and unpolished state, to fall under the ob- 
servation of persons endowed with force of mind superior to vulgar preju- 
dices, and capable of contemplating man, under whatever aspect he appears, 
with a candid and discerning eye. 

The Spaniards, who first visited America, and who had opportunity oi 
beholding its various tribes while entire and unsubdued, and before any 
change had been made in their ideas or manners by intercourse with a race 
of men much advanced beyond them in Improvement, were far from pos- 
sessing the qualities requisite for observing the striking spectacle presented 
to their view. Neither the age in which they lived, nor the nation to which 
they belonged, had made such progress in true science, as inspires enlarged 
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and liberal sentiments. The conquerors of the New World were mostly 
illiterate adventurers, destitute of all the ideas which should have directed 
them in contemplating objects so extremely different from those with which 
they were acquainted. Surrounded continually with danger or struggling 
with hardships, they had little leisure, and less capacity, for any speculative 
inquiry. Eager to take possession of a countir of such extent and opu- 
lence, and happy in finding it occupied by inhabitants so incapable to de- 
fend it, they hastily pronounced them to be a wretched order of men, form- 
ed merely for servitude ; and were more employed in computing the profits 
of their labour, than in inquiring into the operations of their minds, or the 
reasons of their customs and institutions. The persons who penetrated at 
subsequent periods into the interior pi evinces, to which the kno’vvledge and 
devastations of the first conquerors did not reach, were generally of a simi 
lar character ; brave and enterprising in a high degree, but so uninformed 
as to he little qualified either for observing or describing what they beheld. 

Not only the incapacity hut the prejudices of the Spaniards rendeied 
their accounts of the people of America extremely defecthe. Soon after 
they planted colonies in th(‘ir new conquests, a difference in opinion arose 
wdth respect to the treatment of the natives. One party, solicitous to ren 
der their servitude perpetual, lepresented them as a brutish, obstinate race, 
incapable either of acquiring icligious knowledge, or of being trained to 
the functions of social life. The other, full of pious concern for their con- 
version, contended that, though rude and ignoiant, they were gentle, affec- 
tionate, docile, and Iw propcT instructions and regulations might be fonned 
gradually into good Christians and useful citizens. This controverhy, as I 
have already related, was earned on with all the warmth which is natural, 
when attention to interest on the one hand, and religious zeal on the other, 
animate the disputants. Most of the laity espoused the former opinion ; 
all the ecclesiastics were advocates for the lattoi ; and we shaH uniformly 
find that, accordingly as an author belonged to either of these parties, he 
is apt to magnify the viitucs or asgiavate the defects of the Americans 
far beyond truth. Those ie])ugnant accounts increase the difficulty of 
attaining a peifcct knowledge of their chaiacter, and render it nccessaiy 
to peruse all the desc^rijitions of them by Spanish writers wdth disti'ust, 
ancf to receive their intormation with some grains of allowance. 

Almost two cental ies elaj»sed after the discovery of America, before 
the manners of its inhabitants attracted, in any considerable degiee, the 
attention of philosophei s. At length they discovered that the contemplation 
of the condition and characterof the Americans, in their original state, tend- 
ed to complete our knowledge of the human species ; might enable us to 
fill up a considerable chasm in the history of its progress ; and lead to spe- 
culations no less curious than important. They entered upon this new 
field of study with great ardour ; but, instead of throwing light upon the 
subject, they have contributed in some degree to involve it in adtlitional 
obscurity. Too impatient to inquire, they hastened to decide ; and began 
to erect systems, wlien they should have been«f‘arching for facts on which 
to establish their foundations. Stmek with the appearance of degene- 
racy in the human species thioughout the New World, and astonished at 
beholding a vast continent occupied by a naked, feeble, and ignorant race 
of men, some authors, of great name, ha\e maintained that this part of 
the globe had but lately emerged from the sea, and become fit for the 
residence of man ; that eveiy thing in it bore marks of a recent original ; 
and that its inhabitants, lately called into existence, and still at the begin- 
ning of their career, were unworthy j;o he compared wn’th the people ol 
a more ancient and improved continent.’*^ Others have imagined, that, 
under the influence of an unkindly climate, which checks and enervates 
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the principle of life, man never attained in America the perfection which 
belongs to his nature, but remained an animaj of an inferior order, defec- 
tive in the vigour of his bodily frame, and destitute of sensibility, as well 
as of force, in the operations of his mind.’^ In opposition to both these, 
other philosophers nave supposed that man arrives at his highest dignity 
and excellence long before nc reaches a state of refinement ; and, in the 
rude simplicity of savage life, displays an elevation of sentiment, an in- 
dependence 01 mind, and a warmth of attachment, for which it is vain to 
search amon^ the rriembers of polished societies.t ^ They seem to consi- 
der that as the most perfect state of man which is the least civilized. 
They describe the manners of the rude Americans with such rapture, as 
if they proposed them for models to the rest of the species. These con- 
tradictory theories have been proposed with equal confidence, and un- 
common powers of genius and eloquence have been exerted, in order to 
clothe them with an appearance of truth. 

As all those circumstances concur in rendering an inquiry into the state 
of the rude nations in America intricate and obscure, it is necessary to cany 
it on with caution. AVhen guided in our researches by the intelligent 
observations of the few philosophers who have visited this part of the 
globe, we may venture to decide. When obliged to ha\ e recourse to the 
superficial remarks of vulgar travellers, of sailors, traders, buccaneers, and 
missionaries, we must ofteri pause, and, compaiing dctacheil facts, endeavour 
to discover what they wanted sagacity to observe. Without indulging 
conjecture, or betraying a propensity to either system, we must study with 
equal care to avoid the extrepies of extravagant admiration, or of supercilious 
contempt for those manners which we describe. 

In order to conduct this inquiry with greater accuracy, it should be 
rendered as simple as possible. Man cxihted ns an individual before he 
became the member of a community ; and the qualities 'v\hich belong to 
him under his former capacity should be known, before we proceed to 
examine those which arise from the latter relation. This is peculiarly 
necessary in investigating the manners of rude nations. Theijr political 
union is so incomplete, their civil institutions and regulations so few, so 
sin^ple, and of such slender authority, that men in this slate ought to be 
viewed rather as independent agents, than as members of a regular society. ^ 
The character of a savage results almost entirely from his sentiments or 
feelings as an individum, and is but little innuenced by his impeifect 
subjection to government and order. I shall conduct my researches 
concerning the manners of the Americans in this natural order, proceeding 
gradually from what is simple to what is more complicated. 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution of the Americans in those 
regions now under review. II. The qualities of their minds. III. Their 
domestic state. IV, Their political state and institution^. V. Their 
system of war, and public security. VI. The arts with which they were 
acquainted, VII. Theif religious ideas and institutions. VII 1. Such 
singular detached customs as are not reducible to any of the former heads. 
IX. I shall conclude with a general review and estimate of their virtues 
and defects. 

1. The bodily constitution of the Americans.— The human body is less 
affected by climate than that of any other animal. Some animals are 
confined to a particular region of the globe, and cannot exist beyond it ; 
others, though they may be brought to bear the imuries of a climate 
foreign to them, cease to multiply when carried out of that district which 
nature destined to be their mansion. Even such as seem capable of being 
naturalized* in various climates feel the effect of every remove from their 
proper station, and gradually dwindle and degenerate from the vigour and 
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perfection peculiar to their species. Man is the only living creature 
whose frame is at once so hartiy and so flexible, that he can spread over 
the whole earth, become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive and 
multiply under every climate. Subject^however, to the general law of 
Nature, the human body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
climate ; and when exposed to the extremes either of heat or cold, its 
♦ size or vigour diminishes. 

The first appearance of the inhabitants of the New World filled the 
discoverers with such astonisliment that they were apt to ima^ne them a 
race of men differont from those of the otner hemisphere. Their com^ 
plexion is of a reddish brown, nearly resembling the colour of copper.* 
The hair of their heads is always black, long, coarse, and uncurled. They 
have no heard, and every part of their body is perfectly smooth. I’heir 
persons are of a full size, extremely straight, and well proportioned [44]. 
Their features are regular, though often distorted by absurd endeavours 
cO improve the beauty of their natural form, or to render their aspect more 
dreadful to their enemies. In the islands, where four-footed animals were 
both few and small, and the earth yielded her pioductions almost spon- 
taneously, the constitution of the natives, neither liraced by the arti\e 
exercises of the chase, nor invigorated by the labour of cultivation, was 
extremely feeble and languid. On the coidinent, where the forests a})Ound 
with game of various kinds, and the chief occupation of many tribes was 
to pursue it, the human frame acquired greater firmness. Still, however, 
the Americans were inoie remarkable for agility than strength. They 
resembled beasts of prey, rather than animals formed for labour [45J. 
They were not only averse to toil, but incapable of it ; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, and compelled to work, they sunk 
under tasks which the jioople of the other conlim^nt would have performed 
with ease.! This feebleness of constitution was universal among the 
inhabitants of those regions in America which we are surveying, andmay 
be consideied as characteiistic of th(‘ species there. J 

Tile beardless countenance and ‘smooth skin of the American seems to 
indicate a defect of vigour, occasioned by some vice in his frame. He is 
destitute of one sign of inanhood and of strength. This pc'culiarily, by 
which the inhabitants of the New "iVorld are distinguished from the 
people of all other nations, cannpi be* attiibuted, as some travellers have 
supposed, to their mode of sul)si«-(ence.^ For though the food of many 
Americans be extremely insi})id, as they aie altogetiier unacquainted witn 
the use of salt, rude tribes in other paits of the earth h.ive subsisted on 
aliments equally simple, without this mark of degradation, or any apparent 
symptom of a diminution in their vigour. 

As the external form of the Americans leads us to suspect that there is 
some natural deliility in their fiame, the smallness of their apjretite for 
food has been mentioned by many authors as a confirmation of this sus- 
picion. The quantity of food w liich men consume vaii<*s according to the 
temperature of the climate in which they live, the degree of activity 
which they exert, and the natural vigour of their constitutions. Fnder 
the enervating heat of the torrid zone, and when men pass their days in 
indolence andea.se, they require less nourishment than the active inh.ibitants 
of temperate or cold countries. *But neither the warmth of theii climate, 
nor their extreme laziness, will account for the uncommon defect of 
appetite among the Americans. The Spaniards were a^-tonished with 
ODserving this, not only in the islands, hut in .several parts of the continent. 
The constitutional temperance of the natives far exceeded, in iheir opinion, 
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the ab'^tinence of the most mortified hermits while, on the other hand, 
the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the Americans insatiably 
voracious ; and they affirmed, thatiione Spaniard devoured more food in a 
day than was sufficient for ten Americans,! 

A I^roof of some feebleness in their frame, still more striking, is the 
insensibility of the Americans to the charms of beauty, and the power of 
lore. That passion which was destined to perpetuate life, to be the bond of 
social union, and the source of tenderness and ioy, is the most ardent in 
^ the human breast. Though the perils and hardships of the &a\age state, 
though excessive fatigue on some occasions, and the difficulty at all times 
of procuring subsistence, may seem to be ad\crse to tliis passion, and to 
have a tendency to abate its vigour, yet the rudest nations in e^ ery other 
part of the globe seem to feel its influence more powerfully than the 
inhabitants of the New World. The negro glows with all the waimth of 
desire natural to his climate ; and the most uncultivated Asiatics discover 
that sensibility, which, from their situation on the globe, we should expect 
them to have felt. But the Americans are, in an ama/ing degree, strangers 
to the force of this first instinct of nature. In every part of the New 
World the natives treat their women with coldness and indifference. 
They are neither the objects of that tender attachment which takes place 
in civilized society, nor of that ardent desire conspicuous among rude 
nations. Even in climates where this passion usually acquires its greatest 
vigour, the savage of Ameiica views his female wdth disdain, as an animal 
of a less noble species. He is at no pains to win her favoui by the 
assiduity of courtship, and still less solicitous to pres(‘r\e it by indulgence 
and genllencss.f Missionaries tlicrnseh es, notw ithstanding the austerity 
of monastic ideas, cannot refrain from e\prc‘?sing their astonishment at the 
dispassionate coldness of the American young men in their intercoui«>c 
with the other sex. § Nor is this lesenc to bo ascribed to any opinion 
which they entertain wdth respect to the merit of female chastity. That 
is an idea too refined for a savage, and suggested by a delicacy of sentiment 
and affection to which he is a stranger. 

But in inquiries concerning cither the bodily or mental qualities of 
particular races of men, there is not a more common or more seducing 
error, than that of asciibing to a single cause, those cbaiacteristic 
peculiarities which arc the effect of the combined operation of many 
causes. The climate ,ind soil of Ameiica differ in so many respects fiom 
those of the other hemisphere, and this difference is so ob\ ious and striking, 
that philosophers of great eminence have laid hold on this as sufficient to 
account for what is peculiar in the constitution of its inhabitants. They 
rest on physical causes alone, and consider the feeble frame and languid 
desire of the Americans, .is consequences of the temperament of that 
portion of the globe which they occupy. But the influences of political 
and moral causes ought not to have been overlooked. These opei.ite with 
no less effect than that on which many philosophers rest as a full explanation 
of the singular appearances which nave been mentioned. Wherever the 
state of society is such as to create many wants and desires, which cannot 
be satisfied without regular exertions of industry, the body accustomed to 
labour becomes robust and patient of fatigue. In a more simple state, 
where the demands of men are so few and so moderate that they may be 
gratified, almost without any effort, by the spontaneous productions of 
nature, the powers of the body are not called forth, nor can they attain their 
proper strength. The natives of Chili and of North America, the two 
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temperate regions in the New World, who live by hunting, may be deemed 
an active and vigorous race, when compared with the inhabitants of the 
isles, or of those parts of the continent where hardly any labour is requisite 
to procure subsistence. The exertions of a hunter are not, however, so 
regular, or so continued, as those of persons employed in the culture ^of 
the earth, or in the various arts of civilized life ; and though his agility 
may be greater than theirs, his strength is on the whole inferior. If 
another direction were given to the active powers of man in the New 
World, and his force augmented by exercise, he might acquire a degree 
of vigour which he does not in his present state possess. The truni oi 
this is confirmed by experience. Wherever the Americans have been 
gradually accustomed to hard labour, their constitutions become rol)ust, 
and they have been found capable of performing such tasks, as seemed 
not only to exceed the powers of such a feeble frame as has been deemed 
peculiar to their country, but to equal any effort of the natives either of 
Africa or of Europe [46], 

The same reasoning will apply to what has been observed concerning 
their slender demand for food. As a proof that this should be ascribed 
as much to their extreme indolence, and often total want of occupation, as 
to any thing peculiar in the physical structure of their bodies, it has been 
observed, that in those districts where the people of America aie obliged 
to exert any unusual effort of activity, in order to procure subsistence, or 
wherever they arc employed in severe labour, their appetite is not inferior 
to that of other men, and in some places, it has struck observers as remark 
ably voracious.* 

The operation of political and moral causes is still more conspicuous in 
modifying the degree of attachment between the sexes. In a state of high 
civilization, this passion, infiamed by restraint, refined by delicacy, and 
cherished by fashion, occupies and engrosses the heart. It is no longer a 
simple instinct of nature ; sentiment heightens the ardour of desire, and 
the most tender emotions of wliicli our frame is susceptible soothe and 
agitate the soul. This description, however, applies only to those, who, 
by their situation, are exempted from the caiesaml labours of life. Among 
persons of inferior order, who aie doomed by then* condition to incessant 
toil, the dominion of this passion is less \ iolent ; their solicitude to procure 
subsistence, and to provide for the first demand of nature, leaves little 
leisure for attending to its second call. But if the nature of the intercourse 
between the sexes varies^ so much in persons of different rank in polished 
societies, the condition of man while he remains uncivilized must occasion 
a varidtion still more apparent. We may well suppose, that amidst the 
hardships, the dangers, and the simplicity of domestic life, where subsist- 
ence is always precarious and often scanty, where men are almost con- 
tinually engaged in the pursuit of their enemies, or in guarding against their 
attacks, and where neither dress nor reserve are employed as arts of 
female allurement, that the attention of the Americans to their women 
would be extremely feeble, without imputing this solely to any physical 
defect or degradation in their frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those countries of America where, 
from the fertility of the soil, the mildness of the climate, or some further 
advances which the natives have made in improvement, the means of 
subsistence are more abundant, and the hardships of savage life are less 
severely felt, the animal passion of the sexes becomes more ardent. 
Striking examples of this occur among some tribes seated on the banks of 

f reat rivers well stored with food, among others who are masters of 
unting grounds abounding so much with game, that they have a regular 
and plentiful supply of nourishment with little labour. The superior degree 
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of securiV and affluence which those tribes enjoy is followed by their 
natural effects.^ The passions implanted Jn the human frame by the hand 
of nature acquire additional force ; new tastes and desires are formed ; the 
women, as they are more valued and admired, become more attentive to 
dress and ornament ; the men beginning to feel how much of their own 
happiness depends upon them, no longer disdain the arts of winning their 
favour and aflection. The intercoujsc of the sexes becomes very different 
from that which takes place among theirVuder countrymen ; and as hardly 
any restraint is imposed on the gratification of desire, either by religion or 
laws or decency, the dissolution of their manners is excessive.^ 
Notwithstanaing the feeble make of the Americans, hardly any of them 
are deformed, or mutilated, or defixtivc in any of their senses. All 
travellers have been struck with this circumstance, and have celebrated 
the. uniform symmetry and perfection of their external figure. Some 
authors search for the cause of this appearance in their physical condition. 
As the parents are not exhausted or over fatigued with liard labour, they 
suppose that their children are born vigorous and sound. They imagine 
that, in the liberty of savage life, the human body, naked and unconfmed 
from its earliest age, preserves its natural form ; and that all its limbs and 
members acquire a justcr proportion than when fettered w ith artificial 
restraints, which stint its growtli and distort its shapc.t Something, without 
doubt, may be ascribed to the operation of tliese causes ; but the true 
I’easons of tliis apparent advantage, w'hich is cominpn to all savage nations, 
lie deeper, and are closely interwoven with the nature and genius of that 
state. The infancy of man is so long and so helpless, that it is extremely 
difficult to rear children among rude nations. 1 heir means of subsistence 
are not only scanty, ])ut precarious. Such as li\e by luiuting must range 
over extensive countries, and shift often fioin place to plnc(‘. he care of 
children, as Avell as e> cry otluir laborious task, is devol> ed upon the W'omen. 
The distresses and hardshijis of thesa\nge life, which au‘ often such as 
can baldly he supported by persons in full \igour, must be fatal to those 
of more tender age. Afraid of undertaking a task so laborious, and of such 
long duration, as that of rearing tlK'ii offspring, the women, in some parts of 
America, procure frequent aljorlions by the use of certain herbs, and extin- 
guish the first sparks of that life w hich they are unable to cherish. J Sen- 
sible that only stout and wx*ll formed children have Ibrce of constitution to 
struggle through such a hard infancy, other nations .abandon and destroy 
such of their progeny as appear feeble or defective, as unworthy ()r.attention.§ 
Even when they endeavour to rear all their children w ithout distinction, so 
great a proportion of the whole nuinlier perishes undtu’ the rigorous treat- 
ment wiiich must be their lot in the savage state, that few of those who 
laboured under any original frailty attain the age of manlKxxl.ll Hius. 
in polished societies, where the means of subsistence are secured w ith 
certain^, and acquired with case ; where the talents of the mind are 
often ot more importance than the powers of the body; children are pre- 
served notwithstanding their defects or deformity, and grow uj) to be useful 
citizens. In rude nations, such persons are cither cut off ns soon as they 
are born, or, becoming a burden to tbcmselvcs and to the community, 
cannot Jong protract their lives. But in those provinces of the New 
World, where, by the establishment of the Europeans, more regular pro- 
vision has been made for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and they are 
restrained from laying violent hands on their children, the Americans are 
so far from being eminent for any superior perfection in their form, that 
one should rather suspect some peculiar imbecility in the race, from the 
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extraordinary number of individuals who are deformed, dwarfish, mutilated, 
blind, or deaf.* 

How feeble soever the constitution of the Americans may be, it is re- 
markable that there is less variety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the ancient continent. When Coluinbus and the other 
discoverers first visited tlie different countries of America which lie within 
the torrid zone, they naturally expected to find people of the same 
complexion with those in the corresponding regions of the other hemi- 
sphere. To their amazement, however, they discovered that America 
contained no negroes :t and the cause of this singular appearance became 
as much the object oi curiosity as the fact itself was of wonder. In what 
part or membrane of the body that humour resides which tinges the 
complexion of the negro with a deep black, it is the liusinessof anatomists 
to inquire and describe. I’he powerful operation of heat appears mani- 
festly to be the cause which produces this striking variety in the human 
species. All Europe, a great part of Asia, and the temperate countries ot 
Africa, are inhabited by men of a white complexion. All the tomd zone 
in Africa, some of the warmer regions adjacent to it, and several countries 
in Asia, are filled with people of a deep black colour. If w^e survey the 
nations of our continent, making our jirogress from cold and temperate 
countries towards those parts 'whicii are exjiosed to the influence of vehe- 
ment and unremitting heat, wc shall find that the extreme whiteness ot 
their skin soon begins to diminish; that its colour deepens gradually as we 
advance ; and, after ]aassing through all the sucrc&si\e gradations of shade, 
terminates in a uniform unvaiying black. Rut in America, where the 
agency of heat is checked and abated by vaiious causes, which T have 
already ex])lained, the climate seems to be dc'^tilute of that force which 
produces siudi wonderful efli'cfs on the human frame. The ( olourof the 
natives of the torrid zone in America is hardly of a dei'pcrhiic than that 
of the people in the more lempeiatc parts of their continent. Accurate 
observers, \^ho had an op}K)rtunity of \iewing the Americans in veiy 
different climates, and in pro^inc(‘b far i(‘mo\ed fiom each other, have 
been struck with the amazing similarity of their figure and aspect [47]. 

But though the hand of natuic has de\iated so little fioin one standard 
in fashioning the human form in Ame rica, the creation of fancy hath been 
various and extravagant. The same fables that were current in the ancient 
continent, ha\e been revived \v itb respect to the New World, and America 
too has lieen peopled wUh human beings of monstious and fantastic 
appearance'. The inhabitantvS of certain pro\ inces were described to be 
pigmies of three feet high ; those of olbeis to be giants of an C'nonnous 
size. Some travellers publisli(‘d accounts of people with only one eye ; 
others pretendc'd to have discovered men without heads, who'^e eyes and 
mouths were jilanted in their breasts. The variety of Nature' in her pro- 
ductions is indeed so great, that it is presumptuous to set boundh to her 
fertility, and to reject indiscriminately every relation that does not peifectly 
accord with our own limited obseivation and experience. But tl'.e other 
extreme, of yielding a hasty assent on the slighest evidence to whatever 
has the ap})earance of being strange and marvellous, is still more unbe- 
coming a }fliilosophical inquirer ; a'^, in every period, men arc itior' apt to 
be betrayed into error by their weakness in believing too rnuch, than by 
their arrogance in believing too little. In proportion as science extends, ^ 
and nature is examined with a discerning eye, the wonders which amused 
ages of Ignorance disappear. The tales of credulous travellers concerning 
America arc forgotten ; the monsters which they describe have been 
searched for in vain ; and those provinces where they pretend to have 
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of securify and affluence which those tribes enjoy is followed by their 
natural effects.^ The passions implanted, in the human frame by the hand 
of nature acquire additional force ; new tastes and desires are formed ; the 
women, as they are more valued and admired, become more attentive to 
dress and ornament; the men beginning to feel how much of their own 
happiness depends upon them, no longer disdain the arts of winning their 
favour and affection. The intercourse of the sexes becomes very different 
from that which takes place among IheirVuder countrymen ; and as hardly 
any restraint is imposed on the gratification of desire, either by religion or 
laws or decency, the dissolution of their manners is excessive.^ 
Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, hardly any of them 
are deformed, or mutilated, or defective in any of their senses. All 
travellers have been struck with this circumstance, and liavc celebrated 
the uniform symmetry and perfection of their external figure. Some 
authors search for the cause of this appearance in their physical condition. 
As the parents are not exhausted or over fatigued with hard labour, they 
suppose that their children are born vigorous and sound. They imagine 
that, in the liberty of sa\age life, the human body, naked and unconnned 
from its earliest age, preserves its natural form ; and that all its limbs and 
members acquire a juster proportion than when fettered with artificial 
restraints, which sliiii its growth and distort its shape.! Something, without 
doubt, may be ascribed to llie operation of these causes; l)ut the true 
reasons of this apparent advantage, which is common to all savage nations, 
lie deeper, and aie closely interwoven with the nature and genius of that 
state. The infancy of man is so long and so liel|)]css, that it is extremely 
difficult to rear children among rude nations. Their means of ‘subsistence 
are not only scanty, but precarious. Suih as live by bunting must range 
over extensive countries, and shift often fioni place to })lace. ''riie care of 
children, as well as ev (uy other laboiious task, is deN olved upon the w'omen. 
The dish esses and hardships of the savage life, which aie often such as 
can hardly be supported by poisons in full \igour, must be fatal to those 
of more tender ag(‘. Afraid of undertaking a task so laboiiou'j, and of such 
long duration, as tliat of rearing tlu'ir offspiing, the wom(‘n, in some parts of 
America, procure frequent aliortions by the use of certain herbs, and extin- 
guish the first spades -of that lift* which they are unable to clierisb.J Sen- 
sible that only stout and well formed children have force of constitution to 
struggle through sucli a hard infancy, other nations abandon and dt^slroy 
such of their progeny as appear feeble or defectiv e, as unu oj tliy of attention.§ 
Even when they endeavour to rear all their children without distinction, so 
great a pioportion of the wbolt* number perishes under the ligorous treat- 
ment which must be their lot in the savage state, that few of those who 
laboured under any original frailly attain the age of nianhood.H Thus, 
in polished societies, vviicre the means of subsistence are secured w ith 
certainty, and acquired wdth ease ; wheie the talents of the mind are 
often ol more im])oi’tance than the powers of tlie body; children are pre- 
served notwithstanding Iheir defects oi deformity, and grow up to be useful 
citizens. In rude nations, such persons arc either cut off as soon as they 
are born, or, becoming a burden to themselves and to the community, 

, cannot Jong protract their lives. But in those provinces of the New 
World, where, by ihe establishment of the Eurojpeans, more regular pro- 
vision has been made for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and tliey are 
restrained from laying violent bands on their children, the Americans are 
so far from being eminent for any sujaerior perfection in their form, that 
one should rather suspect some peculiar imbecility in the race, from the 

t 
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extraordinarjr number of individuals who are deformed, dwarfish, mutilated, 
blind, or deaf.* 

How feeble soever the constitution of the Americans may be, It is re- 
markable that there is less variety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the ancient continent. When Columbus and the other 
discoverers first visited the ditferent countries of America which lie within 
the torrid zone, they naturally expected to find people of the same 
complexion with those in the corresponding regions ot the other hemi- 
sphere. To their amazement, however, they discovered that America 
contained no negroes ;t and the cause of this singular appearance became 
as much (lie object of curiosity as the fact itself was of wonder. In what 
part or membrane of the body that humour resides which tinges the 
complexion of the negro with a deep black, it is the business of anatomists 
to inquire and describe. The powerful operation of heat appears mani- 
festly to be the cause which produces tliis striking variety in the human 
species. All Europe, a great part of Asia, and the temperate countries ot 
Africa, are inhabited liy men of a white comi)lexion. All the torrid zone 
in Africa, some of the warmer regions adjacent to it, and several countries 
in Asia, are filled with people of a deep black colour, if we survey the 
nations of our continent, making our progress from cold and temperate 
countries towards tliosc parts which are exposed to the influence of vehe- 
ment and unremitting beat, we shall find that the cxtieine >yhitencss ot 
their skin soon begins to diminish; that its colour deepens gradually as we 
advance ; and, after passing tbrougli all the successise gradations of shade, 
terminates in a unifoim unvarying Idack. But in America, w here the 
agency of heat is checked and abated ly various causes, which I have 
alroacfy explained, the climate seems to be destitute of that force which 
produces such w onderful elTocts on tlie human fianie. The colour of the 
ricatives of the torrid zone in Aineric.j is hardly of a deeper hue than that 
of the people in the more lemjieratc jiarts of their continent. Accurate 
observers, who had an ojiportunity of \iewing the Amei leans in vciy 
different climates, and in pio\inces far lenuncd fioin (xich other, have 
been struck wfilh the amazing similarity of their figure and aspect [47], 

But though th(‘ hand of natuie lias deviated so little fioni one standard 
in fashioning tlic human form in AimnaVa, the creation of fancy hath been 
various and extravagant. The same fables that w^erc current in the ancient 
continent, hav<‘ been revived with lespecl to the New World, and America 
too has b(‘en peopled wUh human beings of monstrous and fantastic 
appearance. The inhabitants of certain provinces were (l(\scribcd to be 
pigmies of three feet high ; those of others to he giants of an enormous 
size. Some travellers publislH'd accounts of people with only one tye ; 
others pretended to have discovered men w ithout heads, w ho^e eyes and 
mouths were planted in their lircasts. The \ariety of Nature in her pro- 
ductions is indeed so gregt, that it is presumptuous to set boundh to her 
fertility, and to reject indiscriminately cveiy relation that does not peifectly 
accord with our own limited observation and experience. But Ib.e other 
extreme, of yielding a hasty assent on the slighesl evidence to whatever 
has the appearance of being strange and maiTcllons, is .still more unbe- 
coming a philosophical inquirer ; as, in every period, men are more apt to 
be betrayed into error by their weakness in believing too much, (lian liy 
their arrogance in believing loo little. In proportion as science extends, ^ 
and nature is examined with a discerning eye, the wonders w^hich amused 
ages of ignorance disappear. The tales of credulous travellers concerning 
America arc forgotten ; the monsters w'hich they describe have been 
searched for in Vain ; and those provinces where they pretend to have 
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found inhabitants of singular forms, are now known to be possessed by a 
people nowise different from the other Ameiicans. 

Though those relations may, without discussion, be rejected as fabulous, 
there are other accounts of varieties in the human species in some parts of 
the New World, which rest upon better evidence, and merit more attentive 
examination. This variety has been particularly oj)3crvcd in three different 
districts. The first of these is situated in the isthmus of Darien, near the 
centre of America. Lionel Wafer, a traveller possessed of more curiosity 
and intelligence than we sliould have expected to find in an associate of 
Buccaneers, discovered there a race of men few in number, but of a 
singular make. They are of low stature, according to his description, of 
a feeble frame, incapable of enduiing fatigue. Tlieii colour is a dead 
milk white ; not reseinblin^ that of fair people among the Europeans, hut 
without any tincture of a blush or sanguine complexion.^ Their skin is 
covered with a fine hairy down of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, 
their eyebrows, and eye-lashes, are of th(‘ same hue. Their eyes are of 
a singular form, and so weak that they can hardly bear the light of the 
sun ; out they see clearly by moonlight, and are most active and gny in 
the night.* No race similar to this has been discovt’rcd in any other part 
of America. Cortes, indeed, found some peisons exactly resembling the 
white people of Darien among the rare and monstrous animals which 
Montezuma had collectecl.t But as the power of the Mexican emi)ire 
extended to the provinces liordcting on lh(‘ isthmus of Darien, they were 
probably brought thence. Singular as tiu* appearance of those people may 
be, they cannot be considered as constituting a distinct species. Among 
the negroes of Africa, as well as the natives oi the Indian islands, nature 
sometimes produces a small numlierof individuals, with all the characteiistic 
features and qualities of the wliite people of Dcm(‘n. The former are 
called Albinos by the Portugu(‘se, the latter Knekerfdkes by the Dutch. In 
Darien the parents of those Whites are of the same colour with the other 
natives of the country ; and this observation applies equally to the anomalous 
progenv'of the Negroes and Indians. The same mother who produces 
some children of a colour that does not lielong to the race, brings forth the 
rest with a complexion peculiar to hercountr^nl One conclusion m<iy then 
])e formed with respect to the peoph" des('ribed by ^Vafer, ihc^ Albinos and 
the Kackcrlakcs; they are a degenerated breed, not a separate class of 
men ; and from some disease or delect of tlieir parents, the peculiar colour 
and debility which mark their degradation are transmitted to them. As a 
decisive proof of this, it Ins been oliserved, that neither the white people 
of Darien, nor the Albinos of Africa, projiagate their race : their children 
are of the colour and temperament peculiar to the natives of tlieir resjiective 
countries§ [ 48 ]. 

The second district that is occupied by inhabitants differing in appear- 
ance from the other people of Ameiica, is situated in a high northern 
latitude, extending from llie coast of Labrador tovv.irds the jiolc, as far as 
the country is habitable. Idie peonle scattered over those dreaiy regions 
are known to the Europeans by the name of Esquimaux, They them- 
selves, with that idea of their own superiority, which consoles the rudest 
and most wretched nations, assume the name of Keralil or Men, They 
are of a middle size, and robust, with beads of a disproportioned bulk, 
and feet as remarkably small. Their complexion though swarthy, by being 
continually exposed to the rigour of a cold climate, incfincs to the European 
white ratner than to the copper colour of America, and the men have 
beards which are sometimes bushy and long.il From these marks of 
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distmctioO} as well as . from one still less equivocal, the affinity of their 
language to that of the Greenlanders, which I have already mentioned, 
we may conclude, with some degree ot confidence, that the Esquimaux 
are a race different from the rest of the Americans. 

We cannot decide with equal certainty concerning the inhabitants of the 
third district, situated at the southern extremity of America. These are 
the famous Patagonians, who, during two centuries and a half, have 
afforded a subject of controversy to the learned, and an object of wonder 
to the vulgar. They are supposed to be one of the wandering tiibes 
which occupy the vast but least known region of America, which extends 
froin the river de la Plata to the Straits of J\lagellan. Their proper 
station is in that part of the interior country which lies on the hanks of the 
river Negro ; liut, in the hunting season, they often roam as far as tlie straits 
wnich separate Ticrra del Fuego from the main laiifl. The first accounts 
of this people were brought to Euiope by the companions of Magellan,* 
who described them as a gigantic race, above eight feet high, and of 
strength in proportion to their enormous size. Among several tribes of 
animals, a disjiarity in bulk as considm-alile may be obseived. Some 
large breeds of liorses and dogs exceed the moie diminulive races in 
stature and strength, as far as the Patagonian is supposed to rise above the 
usual standard of the human liody. But animals attain the highest per- 
fection of their species only in mild climates, or whore they find the most 
nutritive food in greatest abundance. It is not then in the uncultivated 
waste of the Magellanic regions, and among a tiibe of improvident savages, 
that we should expect to find man po.ssessing the liighest honours of his 
race, and distinguislied by a superiority of size and vigour, far beyond 
what he ha.s re.u'hed in any other part of the earth. The most explicit 
and unexcc[)tional)le evidence is requisite, in ’order to establish a fact 
repugnant to tliosfj general principles and laws, which seem to affect the 
human frame in every other insiance, and to deciilc with respect to its 
nature and qualities. Sik'Ii evidence has not hitherto been produced. 
Though several persons, to hose testimony great respect is due, have 
visited this part of America since the time of Magellan, and have had 
interviews with the natives; though some ha\e affirmed, that such as they 
saw were of gigantic stature, and others have formed the same conclusion 
from measuring their footsleps^or from viewing the skeletons of their dead ; 
yet their accounts > ary from each other in "o many essential points, and are 
mingled with so many circumstances manifestly false or fibulous, as detract 
mudi from their credit. On tlie other hand, some navigators, and those 
among the most eminent of their order for discernment and accuracy, have 
asserted that the natives of Patagonia? with whom they had intercourse, 
though stout and well made, are not of such extraordinary size as to be 
distinguished from the rest of the human species The existence of 

this gigantic race of men seems, tbeq, to be one ot those points in natural 
histoiy, with respect to which a cautious inquirer ill hesitate, and will 
choose to suspend his assent until more complete evidence shall decide 
whether he ought to admit a fact, seemingly inconsistent with what reason 
and experience have discovered concerning the structure and condition of 
man, in all the various situations in which he has been observed. 

In order to form a complete idea with respect to the constitution of the 
inhabitants of this and the other hemisphere, we should attend not only to 
the make and vigour of their bodies, but consider what degree of health 
they enjoy, and to what period of longevity they usually arrive. In the 
simplicity of the savage state, when man is not oppressed with laoour, or 
enervated by luxury, or disquieted with care, we are apt to imagine that 
this life will flow on almost untroubled by disease or suffering, until his 

* Falkncr's Description of Pat^oiUa, p. 102. 
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days be terminated in extreme old age by the gradual decays of nature 
We find, accordingly, among the Americans, as well as amoi^ other rude 
people, persons whose decrepit and shrivelled form seems to indicate an 
extraordinary length of life. But as most of them are unacquainted with 
the art of numbering, and all of them as forgetful of what is past, as they 
are improvident of what is to come, it is impossible to ascertain their age 
with any degree of precision.* It is evident that the period of their 
longevity must vary considerably, according to the diversity of climates, 
and their different modes of subsistence. They seem, however, to be 
every where exempt from many of the distempers which afflict i>olished 
nations. None of the maladies, which are the immediate offspring of 
luxury, ever visited them ; and they have no names in their languages by 
which to distinguish this numerous train of adventitious evils. 

But wliatever be tlie situation in which man is placed, he is born to 
suffer ; and his diseases in the savage state, though fevyer in number, are, 
like those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in his mode of life, 
more violent and more fatal. If luxury engenders and nourishes distempers 
of one species, the rigour and distresses of savage life bring on those ^of 
another. As men in tliis state are wonderfully improvident, and their 
means of subsistence precarious, they ofte n pass from extreme want to 
exuberant plenty, accordiirg to the vicissitude^s of fortune in the chase, or 
in consequence of the various degree^ of abundance vviih which the earth 
affords to them its productions in different sc'asons. Idieir inconsiderate 
gluttony in the one situation, and tludr se‘vcre abstinence in the other, are 
equally pernicious. For though the human constitution may be ''ecu'^tomed 
by habit, like that of animals c'f prey, to toJerali^ long famine, and tlien to 
goige voraciously, it is not a little affected by such sudden and violent 
transitions. The strength, and vigour of savages are at some season*.- 
impaired liy what th(*y suffer from a scarcity of food ; at otheis they are 
amicted with disoi’ders aiising fioni indigesfion and a su])orfluity of gross 
aliment. These are so cimiiuon, that they may he considered a« llie 
unavoidable conse(piencc of their mo(I<*of subsisting, and cut off considerable 
numbers in the prime of life. They arc likevvi^e extremely subject to 
consumptions, to jileurilic, asthmatic, and paralytic disorders,! hiongfil on 
by the immoderate hardships and fatigue which they endure in hunting 
and in war ; or owing to the incleuKUicy of the seasons to which they are 
continually exposed. In the sjvage slate, hardsliips and fatigue liolciilly 
assault the constitution. Itj polished societies, intemperance undermines 
it. It is not easy to determine which of them oj)crai(‘s with most f ital 
effect, or tends most to abriilge human life, q'he inlluence of th(» former is 
certainly most extensive, d'lie pernicious cou'sequences of luxury r<*ach 
only a tew members in any cominunity ; the distresses of savage lile ar(‘ felt 
by all. As far as I can judge, after v ery ininut(‘ inquiry, the general period 
of human life is shorter among savages than in well regulated anrl industri- 
ous societies. 

One dreadful malady, tlie severest scourge with which, in this life, 
offended Heaven chastens the indulgence of criminal desire, scearis to have 
been peculiar to the Americans. By communicating it to their conquerors, 
they nave not only amply av enged their own wrongs, but, by addinjj this 
calamity to those which formerly imbittered human fife, they have, peniaps, 
more than counterbalanced all the benefits which Europe has derived from 
the discovery of the Nevv^ World. This distemper, from the country m 
which it first raged, or from the people by whom it was supposed to have 
been spread ov^r Europe, has been sometimes called the jNeapolitan, and 
sometimes the French disease. At its first appearance, the infection was 
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so malignant, its symptoms so violent, its ojaeration so rapid and fatal, as to 
baffle all the efforts of medical skill. Astonishment ami terror accompanied 
this unknown affliction in its progress, and men began to dread the extinction 
of the human race by such a cruel visitation. Experience, and the 
ingenuity of physicians, gradually discovered remedies of such viilue as to 
cure or to mitigate the evil. During the course of two centuries and a 
half, its virulence seems to have abated considerably. At length, in the 
same manner with the leprosy, which raged in Eorope for some centuries, 
it may waste its force and disappear ; and in some happier age, this 
western infection, like that from the cast, may be known only by dc'serip- 
tion [50]. 

II. After considering what appears to be peculiar in the bodily con«:titutiou 
of the Americans, our attention is naturally turned towards the powers 
and qualities of their mincK. A^ the individual ad\ances from the igno- 
rance and imbecility of the infant state to \igour and matmitj^ of under- 
standing, something similar to this may ])e obsened in the progicss of the 
species. With respect to it, too, there is a peiiod of infancy, duiing w hich 
several powers of the mind are not unfolded, and all aie feeble and defective 
in their operation. In the early ages of society, while the condition of 
man is simple and rude, this reason is hut little exercised, and his desires 
move within a very narrow spheie. Hence aiise two remarkable charac- 
teristics of the human mind in this state. Its intellectual pov\ejs are 
extremely limited ; its emotions and effoits aie few and languid. Both 
these distinctions are coii'Jpiciious among tlie mdest and most unimproved 
of the American tiihcs, and con.stituh* a striking pait of their description. 

What, among polished nations, is called specul.itiv e icasoning or research, 
is altogether unknown in th(‘ rude side of society, and never becomes the 
occupation or amusenaml of tiie human faculties, until man be so far 
improved as to have secured, with ceilainty, the means of siihsistence, as 
well as the ))osse&&ion of leiMire and tianquillity. The thoughts and 
attention of a savage ar(‘ confined within the small circle of objects imme- 
diately conducive to his piescivntion or enjoyment. Every thing beyond 
that escapes his observation, or is ])eife(tl}' iialiffiucnt to liim. Like a 
mere animal, what is before his eyes interests and affects him ; what is out 
of sight, or at a distance, mak(‘S little iInl)re^sion.^ There arc several 
people in America whoso limiteil iindei standings seem not to be capable of 
forming an arrangement for fuluiily ; neilbm- their solicitude nor their 
foresight extends so far. They follow blindly the impulse of the a})pctite 
which they feel, but are entirely regardless of distant consequences, and 
even of those removed in the least (fegree from immediate apprehension. 
While they highly piize such things as serve for present use, or minister 
to present enjojrment, they set no value upon tlio'^e which arc not the 
object of some immediate want.f When, on the approach of tlie evening, 
a Caribhee feels himself disposed to goto rest, no consideration will tempt 
him to sell his hammock. But, in the morning, when he is sallying out to 
the business or pastime of the day, he will pait with it for the slightest toy 
that catches his fancy .J At the dose of winter, while the impression of 
what he has suffered from the rigour of the climate is fresh in the mind of 
the Nortli American, he sets himself with vigour to prejiare materials for 
erecting a comfortable hut to protect him against the mclcniency of the 
succeeding season ; but, as soon as the weather becomes mild, he forgets 
what is past, abandons his work, and never thinks of it more until the return 
of cold compels him, when too late, to resume it.§ 

If in concerns the most interesting, and seemingly the mo$t simple, the 
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reason of man, while rude and destitute of culture, differs so little from the 
thoughtless levity of children, or the improvident instinct of animals, its 
exertions in other directions cannot be very considerahlei The objects 
towards which reason turns, and the disquisitions in which it engages, 
must depend upon the state in which man is placed, and are suggested 
by his necessities and desires. Disquisitions, which appear the most ne- 
cessary and important to men in one state of society, never occur to those in 
another. Among civilized nations, arithmetic, or the art bf numl)cring, is 
deemed an essential and elementary science : and in our continent, the 
invention and use of it reaches back to a period so remote as is ]>eyond the 
knowledge of history. But among savages, who have no pr()f)erty to 
e«timate,"no hoarded treasures to count, no ^ ariety of o])jccts or multiplicity 
of ideas to enumerate, arithmetic is a superfluous and useless art. Ac- 
cordingly, among some tribes in America it seems to he quite unknown. 
There are many 'who cannot reckon further than three ; and have no 
denomination to distinguish any number a))Ovc it.* Several can proceed as 
far as ten, others to twenty. When they would convey an idea ()f any 
number beyond these, they point to the hair of their head, intimating that 
it is equal to them, or with wonder declare it to he so gn*at that it cannot 
be reckoned.! Not only the Americans, but all^ nations while extremely 
rude, seem to be unacquainted with the art of computation.! As soon, 
however, as they acquire such acquaintance or connexion ^vith a variety of 
objects, that there is frequent occasion to combine or divide iberti, their 
knowledge of numbers incre.ises, so that the state of tbi« art among any 
people may be considered as one s(an<lar<l by which lo estimate the degree 
of their improvement. The Iroquo!se,in North AmericM, as they are much 
more civilized than the rude inh<dntants of Brazil, Famguay, or Guiana, 
ha\e likewise made greater advances in this ro‘'])ect ; thoi?gh even their 
arithmetic do(‘s not extend beyond a thou^^and, as in tiu'ii petty transactions 
they have no occasion for any higher numljer.§ The (dieiokec*, a less 
considerable nation on the same continent, can reckon only as far as a 
hundred, and to that e\t(‘nt ln\e names for (he several numbers; the 
smaller tribes in their neighbourhood can rise no higher than tcnl| [51], 

In other respects, the exeicise of the undeislanding among rude nations 
18 still more limited. The first i(Jeas of e\ery human Ixu'ng mu'^t he such 
as he receives by the senses. But in (be mirul of man, \v bile in the ravage 
state, there seem to ])e hardly any id(‘a& hut what enter by this avenue. 
The objects around him are jiresented to his eye. Surli as may be so])- 
servient to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, attract his notice; 
he views the rest without curiosity or attention. Satisfied with considering 
them under that simple mode in which they ap])ear to him, as sep.iratc and 
detached, he neither combines them so as to form giuieral classes, nor con- 
templates their qualities apart trom tlie subject in which they inhere, nor 
bestows a thought ujion the operations of bis own mind conem’ning them. 
Thus he is unacquainted with all the ideas which have been denominated 
universal^ or abstract, or oj reflection. The range of his undeislanding 
must, of course, be very confined, and his reasoning powers be employed 
merely on what is sensible. This is so remarkably the ease w ith the ruder 
nations of America, that their languages (as we shall afterwards find) have 
not a word to express any thing but what is material or coiporeal. Time, 
space, substance, and a thousand terms, which represent abstract and 
universal ideas, are altogether unknown to them. IT A naked savage, 
cowering over the fire in his miserable cabin, or stretched under a few 
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17. ^ Charlcv. Nouv. Franc. Ui. 402. H Adair^s Hist, of Amor. Indians, 77. 1[ Condam 
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branches which afford him a temporary shelter, has as little inclination as 
capacity for useless speculation. His thoughts extend not beyond what 
relates to animal life ; and when they are not directed towards some of 
its concerns, his mind is totally inactive. In situations where no extraor- 
dinary effort either of ingenuity or labour is requisite, in order to satisfy 
the simple demands of nature, the powers of the mind are so seldom 
roused to any exertion, that the rational faculties continue almost dormant 
and unexcrcised. The numerous tribes scattered over the rich plains of 
South America, the inhabitants of some of the islands, and ot several 
fertile regions on the continent, come under this description. Their vacant 
countenjuice, their staring unexpressive eye, their listless inattention, and 
total ignorance of subjects which seemed to be the first which should 
occupy the thoughts of rational beings, made such impression upon the 
Spaniards, when they first lieheld those rude people, that they considered 
them as animals of an inferior order, and could not believe that they 
belonged to the human species.* It requiied the authority of a papal 
bull to counteract this opinion, and to convince them that the Americans 
were capable of the functions and entitled to the })rivileges of humanity .f 
Since that time, persons more enlightened and impartial than the discoverers 
or conquerors of America, have had an opportunity of contemplating the 
most savage of its inhabitants, and they has e been astonished and humbled 
with observing how nearly man in this condition apx)roaches to the brute 
creation. But in severer climates, where subsistence cannot be protured 
with the same ease, w^herc men must unite more closely, and act with 
greater concert, necessity calls forth their talents and sharpens their inven- 
tion, so that the intellectual powers are more exercised and improved. 
The North American tiibes, and the natives of Chili, W' ho inhabit tiie tem- 
perate regions in the two great districts of America, are pcojde of cultivated 
and enlarged understandings, when viewed in comparison wdth some of 
those seated in the islands, or on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. 
Their occupations arc more various, their system of policy, as well as of 
w\ar, more complex, their arts more numerous. Hut even among them, 
the intclhictual powers arc extremely limitc'd in their operations, and, 
unless when turned directly to those o])jccts which interest a savage, are 
lield in no estimation. Both the North Americans and Chilese, when not 
engaged in some of the functions ]>el()nging to a warrior or hunter, loiter 
away their time in thoughtless indokmce, unacquainted wdth any other 
subject worthy of their attention, or capable of occupying their minds.t 
If even among them reason is so much circumscribed in its exertions, ana 
never arrives, in its highest attainments, at the knowledge of those general 
principles and maxims which serve as the foundation of science, we ma}^ 
conclude that the intellectual powers of man in the savage state are destitute 
of their proper object, and cannot acquire any considerable degree of vigour 
and enlargement. 

From the same causes, the active efforts of the mind are few, and on 
most occasions languid. If we examine into the motives which rouse 
men to activity in civilized life, and prompt them to persevere in fa- 
tiguing exertions of their ingenuity or strength, we shall find that they arise 
chiefly from acquired wants and appetites. These are numerous and im- 
portunate ; they keep the mind in perpetual agitation, and, in order to 

f ratify them, invention must be always on the stretch, and industry- must 
e incessantly employed. But the desires of simple nature are few, and 
where a favourable climate yields almost spontaneously what suffices to 
gratify them, they scarcely stir the soul, or excite any violent emotion. 
Hence the people of Several tribes in America waste their 'life in a listless 
indolence. To be free'* from occupation, seems to be all the enjoyment 

• Heri^ra, dpc, 2. lib. ii. c. 15 t Torquein. Mon In J iii. 198, ' $ Lafltau, ii. a 
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towards which they aspire. They will continue whole days stretched 
out in their hammocks, or seated on the earth in perfect idleness, without 
changing their posture, or raising their eyes from the ground, or uttering 
a single word.* 

Such is their aversion to labour that neither the hope of future good 
nor the apprehension of future evil can surmount it. Th(*y a})pcar equally 
‘ indiiferent to both, discovering little solicitude, and taking no j) recautions 
to avoid the one or to secure the other. The cravings of hunger may 
rouse them ; but as they devour, with little distinction, whatever will ap- 
pease its instinctive demands, the exertions which these occasion are of 
short duration. Destitute of ardour, as well as variety of desire, they 
feel not the force of those powerful springs which «iye vigour to the 
movements of the mind, and urge the patient hand of industry to perse- 
vere in its efforts. Man, in sonie paits of America, api)ears in a form so 
rude that wc can discov’cr no effects of his activity, and the principle ot 
understanding, which should direct it, seems hardly to be unfolded 
Like the other animals, he has no fixed lesidence ; he has erected no ha- 
bitation to shelter him from the inclemency of the weather ; he has taken 
no meavsures for securing certain subsistence ; he neither sows nor reaps ; 
hut roams about as led in search of the phmls and fruits which the earth 
brings forth in succession ; and in quest of the game which he kills in the 
forest, or of the fish which lie catches in the rivers. 

This description, however, aj)pli(‘S only to some tribes. Man cannot 
' continue long in this state of leehle aiul uninformed infancy. lie was 
made for industry and action, and the powers of his naluie, as well as the 
necessity of his coinlition, urge him to fulfil his (h'stiny. Accordingly, 
among most of the American nations especially (hose sealed in rigorous' 
climates, some efforts are employed, and some previous precautions are 
taken, for securing subsistonce. The career of regular industry is begun, 
and the laborious arm has made the first essays of its pow(‘r. Still, how- 
ever, the improvident and slothful genius of the savage state predomi- 
nates. Even among those more improved tribes, labour is deemed igno- 
minious and degniding. It is only to vv^ork of a certain kind that a man 
will deign to ])ut his hand. The greater part is devolved entirely upon 
the women. One*half of the community remains inactive, while the 
other is ojipressed with the multitude and variety of its occupations. 
Thus their industry is partial, and the foresight which regulates it is no 
less limited. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the chief arrange- 
ment with resiiect to their manner of living. They depend for their sub- 
sistence, during one part of th<* year, on fidiing ; during another, on hunt- 
ing; during a tliird, on the jiroduce of their .igriculture. Tliough expe- 
rience has taught them to fon\sce the return of those vaiious seasons, and 
to make some provision for the respective exigencies of each, they either 
want sagacity to proportion this provision to their consumption, or are so 
incapable of any command over their appetites, th:it, from their inc'onsi- 
deratc waste, they often feel tlic calamities of famine as sev erely as the 
rudest of the savage tribes. What they suffer one year does not augment 
their industry, or render them more provident to prev ent similar distresses.! 
This inconsiderate thoughtlessness about futurity, the effi'cl of ignorance 
and the cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man in every stage - 
of savage life ;J and, by a capricious singularity in his opeiations, he is 
then least solicitous about supplying his wants, when the means of satis- 
fying them are most precarious, and procured with the greatest difli- 
culty[ 62 ]. 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution of the Americans, and con- 

* Bougtipr Voy. au P4rou, 10^>. Borde, 15 t Charlt*v. N. Fr. iii. 338. Lcttr. F.dif. 23. 993. ' 
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templating the powers of their minds, we are led, in the natural order of 
inquiry, to consider them as united together in society. Hitherto our re- 
searches have been confined t© the operations of understanding respecting 
themselves as individuals ; now they will extend to the degree of their 
sensibility and affection towards their species. 

The domestic state is the first and most simple form of human associa- 
tion. The union of the sexes among different animals is of longer or 
shorter dui*ation in pro})ortion to the ease or difliculty of rearing their 6ff- 
spring. Among those tribes where the season of infancy is short, and the 
young soon acquire vigour or agility, no permanent union is formed. Na- 
ture commits the care of training up the offspring to the mother alone, and 
her tenderness, without any other assistance, is equal to the task. But 
where the state of infancy is long and helpless, and the joint assiduity of 
ooth parents is requisite in tending their feeble progeny, there a more inti- 
mate connexion take's place, and continues until the purpose of nature be 
accomplish(‘d, and the new race giow up to full maturity. As the infancy 
of man is jnore feeble and bcIples^ than that of any other animal, and he 
is dependent during a much longer peiiod on the care and foresight of his 
parents, tlie union between husband and wife came early to be considered 
not only as a solemn but as a peimanent coiitiact. A ge neral state of pro- 
miscuous intercourse between the sexe s ne\er existed but in the imagi- 
nation of poets. In the infancy of se)ciety, when men, destitute of arts 
and industi}", le-ad a hard precarious life, the rearing of their progeny de- 
mands the aiteiition and effoits of both ]>arcnt& ; and if their union had 
not been foinu'd and continued with this view, the race could not have 
been pre*s('i v e*d. Accordingly in America, even aiiiong the rudest tribesi 
a regular union lictw cen husband and wife was nnivc'jsal, and the rights 
of marriage wei'c understood and recognised. In tlici^e distjicts where 
subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty cf maintaining a family w^ai 
great, the man confined himself to one wife. In w ariiHT and more fertile 
provinces, the f.icilily of procuring food concurred with the influence o( 
climate in inducing the iiihalutants toincieasc the number of their wives.’^ 
In some countries the mariiage-union su])<-isl('d during life ; in others, the 
impatience of tlie Americans under restraint of an} species, toge'ther xvith 
their natural levity and caprice, })rompted them to dissolve it on very 
slight pr(*texts, and often without avsigning any cause. t 

Butin whatever light the Americans considered the obligation of this 
conliMct. c*ith('r as })erpctual or only as teni])orary, the condition of vvomeu 
was equally humiliating and miserable. AYbether man has been improved 
by the progress of arts and civilization in society, is a question which, in 
the wantonness of disputation, has been agitated among philosophers. 
That wonu'n are indi'hted to the refinements of polishi'd manners, for a 
• happy change in their state, is a point wdiich can admit of no doubt. To 
despise and to degrade the female sex is a characteristic of the sav age state 
in every j)art of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in strength and iiir 
courage, the chief marks of pre-eminence among rude peotile, treats woman* 
as an inferior, with disdain. The Americans, perhaps from that coldness 
and insensibility which has been considered as peculiar to their constitution, 
add neglect and harshness to contempt. The most intelligent travellers 
nave been struck w ith Ibis inattention of the Anieri<'ari> to their women. 
It is not, as I have already obseiwed, by a studied display of tenderness 
and attachment that the American endeavours to gaiii the heart of the 
woman whom he wishes to many. Marriage itself, instead of being a 
union of affection and interests between equals, becomes among them the 
unnatural conjunction of a master with his slave. It is the observation of 

* Lottr. Edif. 23. 318. Lafitau Mopurs*, i. r»54. Lco' ap. de Bry, iii. 234. Journal de Grillet et 
Bechamol, p H8. t JoutelJourn. Ilibior, 345. I^ozano Dene, del Gran Chao.s, 
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an author whose opinions are deservedly of great weight, that wherevei 
wives are purchased their condition is extremely depressed.* They 
become the property and the slaves of those who buy them. In whatever 
part of the globe this custom prevails, the observation holds. In countries 
where refinement has made some progress, women when purchased are 
excluded from society, shut up in sequestered apartments, and kept under 
the vigilant guard of their masters. In ruder nations they are degraded 
to the meanest functions. Among many people of America the marriage 
contract is properly a purchase. The man buys his wife of her parents. 
Tliough unacquainted with the u^e of money, or with such commercial 
transactions as take place in more improved society, he knows how to give 
an equivalent for any object which he desires to possess. In some places, 
the suitor devotes his service for a certain time to the parents ot the maid 
whom he courts ; in others he hunts for them occasionally, or assists in 
cultivating their fields and forming their canoes ; in others, he offers presents 
of such things as are deemed most valiia]>Ie on account of their usefulness 
or rarity.t In return for these he receives his wife ; and this circumstance, 
added to the low estimation of women among savages, leads liiin to con- 
sider her as a female servant whom he has ])urchasiid, and whom he has 
a title to treat as an inferior. In all unpolished nations, it is true, the 
functions in domestic economy which fall naturally to the share of women 
are so many, that they are subjected to hard labour, and must bear more 
than their full portion of the common burden. But in Ameiica their con- 
dition is so peculiarly grievous, and their depression so complete, that 
servitude is a name too mild to describe their wnjtched st.Ue. A wife 
among most tribes is no better than a beast of burden, destined to every 
office of labour and fitigue. While the tuen loiter out the day in sloth, or 
spend it in .amusement, the women are condernn(‘d to incessant toil. 
Tasks are imposcnl upon them without pity, and services are received 
without complacence or gratitude.]. Every circunihlance reminds women 
of this mortilying inferiority. They must approach their lords with rever- 
ence ; they must regard them as more ex.dtcd lieings, and are not permitted 
to eat in their ])resence.§ Inhere are districls in America where this domi- 
nion is so grievous, and so sensibly felt, ih it some woimui, in a wild emo- 
tion of maternal tenderness, have destroyed theii female children in their 
infancy, in order to deliver them from that intolerable bondage to which 
they Knew they were doomed.il Thus the first institution of social life is 

E erverted. ^riial state of domestic union towards which nature leads the 
uman species, in order to soften the heart to genihmoss and hum.mity, is 
rendered so unequal as to establish a cruel distinction between the sexes, 
which forms the one to be haisli and unfeeling, and humbles the other to 
servility and sulijection. 

It is owing, perhaps, in some measure, to this state of depression, that 
women in rude nations are far from being prolific. H The vigour of their* 
constitution is exhausted by excessive fatigue, and the wants and distresses 
of savage life are so numerous as to force them to take various precautions 
in order to prevent too rapid an increase of their progeny. Among vv andering 
tribes, or such as depend chiefly upon hunting for subsistence, the mother 
cannot attempt to rear a second child until the fust has attained such a 
degree of vigour as to be in some measure independent of her care 
From this motive, it is the universal practice of the American women to 
suckle their children during several years ;** and, as they seldom marry 
early, the period of their fertility is over before they can finish the long 

* Sketches of TTist. of Man, i. 184. t Lafitau Mneurs, &c. i. 560, fee. Charlev. iii. 285, &c. 
Hcrreia, dec. 4. hb. iv. c. 7 Dumont, ii. 156. J Tertre, ii. 383. Bordo Rclal. des Mmurs des 
Caraibts, p. 21. Biet. 357. Condamiue, p 110. Ferniin. i. 79. ^ Gumllla, i. 153. Barrere, 
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but necessary attendance ujpon two or three children.* Among some of 
the least polished tribes, whose industry and foresight do not extend so far 
as to make any regular provision for their own subsistenccj it is a maxim 
not to burden themselves with rearing more than two children ;t and no 
such numerous families as are frecment in civilized societies are to be 
found among men in the savage state.J When twins are born, one of them 
commonly is abandoned, because the mother is not equal to the task ofreanng 
both§ [ 53 ], When a mother dies while she is nursing a child, all hope of 
preserving its life fails, and it is buried together with her in the same grave. 11 
As the parents are frequently exposed to want by their own improvident 
indolence, the difficulty of sustaining their children becomes so great that 
it is not uncommon to abandon or^ilestroy them.H Thus their experience 
of the difficulty of training up an infant to maturity, amidst the harash‘:ps of 
savage life, oAen stifles the voice of nature among the Americans, and 
sup^presses the strong emotions of parental tenderness. 

But though necessity compels the inhabitants of America thus to set 
bounds to the increase of their families, they are not deficient in afleclion 
and attachment to their offspring. They feel the power of this instinct in 
its full force, and as long as their progeny continue feeble and helpless, no 
people CKceed them in tenderness and care.** But in rude nations the 
dependence of children upon their parents is of shorter continuance than 
in polished societies. When men must be trained to the various functions of 
civil life by previous discipline andeducation, when the knowledge of abstruse 
sciences must be taught, and dexterity in intricate arts must Be acquired, 
before a younginanispreparedtobegmnis career of action, the attentive feel- 
ings of a parent are not confined to the years of infancy, but extend to what is 
mor(‘ remote, the establishment of lus child in the world. Even then his 
solicitude does not terminate. His protection may still be requisite, and 
his wisdom and experience still prove useful guides. Thus a permanent 
connection is formed ; parental tenderness is exercised, and filial re'^pect 
returned, throughout the whole course of life. But in the simplicity oi the 
sav.age st,ite the affection of parents, like the instinctive fondness of animals, 
ceases almost entirely as soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little in- 
struction fits them for that mode of life to which they are destined. The 
parents, as if their duty Avere accomplished, w heii they liave conducted 
their children lliroiigh the hedpless >ears of infancy, leave them afterwards 
at entire liberty. Even in their tender age, they seldom advise or admonish, 
tlicy never chide or chastisij them. They suffer them to be alisolute masters 
of their own nctions.tt In American liut, a father, a mother, .and their 
posterity, live together like persons assemljledby accident, xvithout st'eming 
to feel the obligation of the duties mutually arising from this conncction.JJ 
As filial lo^ e is not cherished by the continuance of attention or good offices, 
the recollei'tion of benefits rccehed in early infancy is too faint to excite it. 
Conscious of their own liberty, and impatient of restraint, the youth of 
America are accustomed to act as if they were totally independent. Their 
parents are nut objects of greater regard than other persons. Th(‘y treat 
them always wdth neglect, and often xvith such harshness and insolence as 
to fill tiiose who have been witnesses of their conduct w ith horior.§§ Thus 
the ideas which seem to be natural to man in his savage state, as they result 
necessarily from his circumstances and condition in that period of his progress, 

♦ Charlev. iii. 303. Dumont, M^m. sur T.ouisiane, ii 270. Deny’s Hist. Nalnr. dc 
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affect the two capital relations in domestic life. They render the union 
between husband and wife unequal. They shorten the duration and weaken 
the force of the connection between parents and children. 

IV. From the domestic state of the Americans, the transition to the con- 
sideration of their civil government and political institutions is natural. In 
every inquiiy concerning the operations of men when united together in 
society, the first object of attention should ])e their mode of subsistence. 
Accoidingly as that vaiies, their laws and policy must be ditfeient. The 
Ustitution suited to the ideas and exigencies of tribes which subsist chiefly 
ly fishing or hunting, and which have as yet acquiied but an imperfect con- 
ception of any species of propcity, will be much more simple than those 
which must take place when the eaith is cultivated with legular industn^ ; 
and a right of property, not only in its productions, but in the soil itself, is 
completely ascertained. 

All the people of America, now under review, belong to the former 
class. But though they may all be compiehcnded under the geneial de- 
nomination of savage, the advances which they had made in the ait of pro- 
curing to themselves a certain andiflenliful subsistence were veiy unequal. 
On the extensive plains of South Ameiica man appeals in one of the rudest 
states in which he has been ever observed, oi peihaps can exist. Seveial 
tribes depend entirely upon the bounty of natuie for su])si^tcnco. They 
discover no solicitude, they employ little foiesight, they scarcely exeit 
any industry to secure what is necessaiy lor their suj)})oit. The Topuyers, 
of Brazil, the Guaxeros, of '^J'ierra Firme, the Caigvas, the AIoxos^ and 
several other peojde of Paraguay, are unac(juaint(‘d with every sjrecjes of 
cultivation. They neithei sow nor plant. Fven the cultuie ol tin* manioc, 
of which cassada bread is made, is an ait too intiicate for their ingenuity, 
or too fatiguing to their indolence. 'Jdie roots vnIikIi (he earth produces 
spontaneously ; the fiuits, the berries, and the seeds which the} gather in 
the woods ; together with lizards and other rejrliles, wlrich multijdy ama- 
zingly with the heat of the climate in a fat soil moistened ]>y fierjuent 
rains, supply them with food duiing some pait of the }ear’.^ At other 
times they subsist by fishing ; and natuic si'cms to have indulged the lazi- 
ness of the South American tribes hy the libeiality with which she minis- 
ters in this way to their wants. 'The vast livers of that region in Ameiica 
abound with an infinite variety of the most delicate fish. I'he lakes and 
marshes formed hy the annual oveiflovving of the waters are filled with all 
the different species, vvhcie they lemain shut up, as in natural leservoirs, 
for the use of the inhabitants. They swarm in such shoals, that irr some 
places they are catched without art or industiy [ 54 ]. In othens, the na- 
tives have discovered a method of infecting the water with th(‘ juice of 
certain plants, by which the fish are so intoxicated that lliey float on the 
surface and are taken with the hand [ 65 ]. Some tribes have ingenuity 
enough to preserve them without salt, by drying or smoking tlu^m iqron 
hurdles over a slow fire.t The prolific quality of the liveis in South 
America induces many of the natives to lesoit to their banks, and to de- 
pend almost entirely for nourishment on wdiat their waters supply with 
such profusion.! In this part of the globe hunting seems not to hav e been 
the first employment of men, or the first effort ol their invention and la- 
bour to obtain food. They were fishers before they became liunters ; 
and as the occupations of the former do not call for equal exertions of ac- 
tivity or talents with those of the latter, people in that state appear to 
possess neither the same degree of enterprise nor of ingenuity. The 

* Nieulicft*. HisL of Brazil. Church. Coll. ii. 134. Simon Conquista dc Tierra Firmd, p. 366. 
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petty nations adjacent to the Maragnon and Orinoco are manifestly the 
most inactive and least intelligent of all the Americans. 

None but trij)es contiguous to great rivers can sustain themselves in this 
manner. The greater part of the American nations, dispersed over the 
forests with which their country is covered, do not procure subsistence 
with the same facility. For although these forests, especially in the 
southern continent of America, are stored plentifully with game,^ consi- 
derable efforts of activity and ingenuity are requisite in j)ursuit of it. 
Necessity incited the natives to the one, and taught them the other. 
Hunting became their principal occupation ; and as it called forth stienu- 
ous exertions of courage, of force, and of invention, it was deemed no 
less honourable than necessary. This occiijiation was i)eculiar to the men. 
They were trained to it from their earliest youth. A bold and dexterous 
Hunter ranked next in fame to the distinguished warrior, and an alliance 
with the former is often courted in preferepce to one with the latter.t 
Hardly any device, which the ingenuity of man has disco\ered for en- 
snaring or destroying wild animals, was unkmnvn to the Americans. 
"While engaged in this favourite exercise, they shake off the indolence 
peculiar to their nature, the latent powers and vigour of their minds are 
roused, and they become active, persevering, and indefatigable. Their 
sagacity in finding their prey and their addiess in killing it are equal. 
Their reason and their senses being constantly din‘cted towards this one 
object, the former displays sueh fertility of invention and the latter acquire 
such a degree of acuteness as appear almost incredilile. They discern 
the footsUqis of a wild beast, wbirh escape every other eye, and can follow 
them wdlh cert linty thiough the pathless forest. If they attack Ihcir game 
openly, their arrow seldom errs bom the mark :J if they endeavour ta 
circumvent it by art, it is almost impossible to avoid their toils. Among 
scveial tiib(*s, {heir young men vveie not permitted to many until they 
had giv(*n such proofs of their skill in hunting as put it beyonfl doubt that 
they wei(* cai)able of ]irov iding for a family. Their ingenuity, always on 
the stretch, and sharpened by emulation as well as necessity, has struck 
out m.iny inventions which greatly lacilitate succ(‘ss in the chase. The 
most singular of these is the discovery ol a jioison, in wdiich they dip the 
arrow^s employed in hunting. The slightest wound with those envenomed 
shafts is mortal, f f they only pierce the skin, the blood fixes and congeals 
in a moment, and the strongest animal falls motionless to the gi ound. 
Nor does Ibis poison, notwithstanding its violence and subtlety, infect the 
flesh of the aninicd which it kilh. Thai may be oaten with perf(*ct safety, 
and retain its native relish and qualities. All the nations situated iijion the 
baiik^of the Maragnon andOrinocoare acqnaintedwiththis composition, the 
chi(*r ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of the* curare^ 
a species of withc.§ In oilier parts of America they employ the juice of 
the manclicnillc for the same purpose, and it operates with no less fatal 
activity. To people possessed of those secrets the how is a more destruc- 
tive wmapon than the musket, and, in their skilful hands, does great exe- 
cution among the birds and beasts which abound in the forests of America. 

But the life of a hunter gradually leads man to a state more advanced. 
The chase, even wheremrey is abundant, and the dexterity of liie hunter 
much improved, affords but an uncertain maintenance, anci at some seasons 
It rnyst be suspended altogether. If a savage trusts to his bow alone for 
food, he and his family will be often reduced to extreme distress [56]. 
Harcily any region of the earth furnishes man spontaneously with wdiat his 
wants require. In the mildest climates, and most fertile soils, his own 

* P. Martyr, Dccad. p. 324. Curailla, ii 4, &c. i^cu{pfia, i. 156. f Charlcv. Histoire de la 
N. Fiance, ii. 115. t met. Voy dc France Equm. 357. Davies’s Di^cov. of tho River of' 
Amaz. Purchas, iv. p. 1287. § Gumilla, ii. 1. &c Condani. 208. Rc( licrch. Philos, ii 239 
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industiy and foresfeht must be exerted in some degree to secure a regular 
supply of food. Their experience of this surmounts the abhorrence of 
labour natural to savage nations, and compels them to ha’^^ recourse to 
culture, as subsidiary to hunting. In particular situations, some small 
tribes may subsist by fishing, independent of any production of the earth 
raised by their own industry. But throughout all America, we scarcely 
meet with any nation of hunters which does not practise some species of 
cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Americans, however, is neither extensive nor 
laborious. As game and fish arc tludr principal food, all they aim at by 
cultivation is to supply any occasional defect of these. In the southern 
contirw'iit of America, the iiati\(‘& confiiKMl their iiidiistry to leaiing a few 
plants, which, in a ricli soil and warm climate, r\cie easily trained to ma- 
turi^. The chief of these is r/ia/rc, well known in Europe by the name 
of Turkey or Indian wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of sim}»le culture, 
agreealile to the taste, and affording a strong lienrty nouii^'hinent. The 
second is the laamoc, which grows to the size of a laigc shiuh or small 
tree, and produces roots somewhat resemliling parsnips. After carefully 
squeezing out the juice, these roots arc giateirdown to a fin(‘ jiqwdm’, and 
formed into thin cakes called cassada Inead, which, though insipid to the 
taste, proves no contemptible food.* As the juice of the manioc is a 
deadly poison, some authors have celebrated the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
cans in converting a noxious plant into wholesome noiijishment. But it 
should rather be considered as one of the di^speititc expedients for pro- 
curing subsistence, to w'hich necessity n'duces rude nations ; or, p(‘ihnp«>, 
men were led to the use of it by a piogress in which there is nothing 
marvellous. One species of manioc is altogetlioi fiee of any poisonous 
quality, and may he eaten without any preparation but that of roasting it 
.n the embers. This, it L juobable, was Inst u^ed by the Anieiic.uis as 
food; and, necossily having gradually taught them the ait ol’ separating 
its pernicious juice from the other species, they haxe by expeiience found 
it to be more prolific as well as moie nouii‘'liiiigt ['^’7]* The tliinl is the 
plantain., which, though it rises to the h(‘ight of a tiec, is of such (pjick 
growth, that in less than a year it rewaids the industry of the cultivator 
with its fruit. This, when roasted, sujqilies the place of bread, and is 
both palatable and nourishing 1 he fourth is the potatve, xvho'-e cul- 

ture and qualities are too well known to nec'd any desciijition. Th(‘ fifth 
is mmento, a small tree yielding a stiong aromatic s]>iee. The Aineiicans, 
wno, like other inhabitants of warm climates, delight in whaU'ver is hot 
and of poignant flavour, deem this seasoning a necessary of life, and 
mingle it copiously with every kind of food they take.J 

Such are the various jiroductions, which wt-ic the chief object of cul- 
ture among the hunting tubes on the continent of America ; and with a 
moderate exertion of activ^e and provident industiy these might have 
yielded a full supply to the xvaiits of a numerous peojile. fiut men, 
accustomed to the free and vagrant life of hunteis, aie incajialih* of regu- 
lar application to labour, and consider agriculture as a secondary and 
inferior occupation. Accordingly, the provision for subsistence, arising 
fiom cultivation, was so limited and scanty among the Amciicans, that, 
upon any accidental failure of their usual success in hunting, they were 
often reduced to extreme distress. 

In the islands, the mode of subsisting was considerably different. None 
of the large animals which abound on the continent were known there. 
Only four species of quadrupeds, besides a kind of small dumb dog, 

* Slonne Hist, of Jam. Intvod. p. 18. Lahat, i. 394. Arnsta, Hist. Incl. Occid. Natur. lib. Iv. c. 
17. Ulloa, i. 69. Aiiblet, Mem. sur le Magnioc. Hist, des Plantes, tom. ii, p. 65, &c. t Martyr, 
Becad. 301. Labat, i. 411. Gumilki, iii. 192. MacUuclia Milic. Indiana, 164. $ Gnmilla, iii, 
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existed in the islands, the higg^est of which did not exceed the size of a 
rabbit.* To hunt such a diminutive prey was an occupation which 
required no effort either of aclivity^ or courage. The chief employmeni 
of a hunter in the isles was to kill birds, which on the continent are deemed 
ignoble game, and left chiefly to the pursuit of boys.t This vrant of 
animals, as well as their peculiar situation, led the^ islanders to depend 
principally upon fishing for their subsistence. J Their rivers, and the sea * 
with which they are surioundcd, supplied them with this species of food. 
At some particular seasons, turtle, cralis, and other shellfish abounded in 
such numbers that the natives could support themselves with a ficility in 
which their indolence dclightcd.§ At other times, they ate lizards and 
various reptiles of odious forins.H To fishing the inhabitants of the islands 
added some degree of agriculture. Maize [59], manioc, and other plants 
were cultivated in the same manner as on the continent. But all the fiuits 
of their industjy,together with what their soil and climate produced spon- 
taneously, afforded them but a scanty maintenance. Though their demands 
for food were very sparing, they hardly raised w hat was sufficient for their 
own consumption. If a mw Spaniards settled in any district, such a small 
addition of supernumerary mouths soon exhausted their scanty stores, and 
brought on a famine. 

Two circumstances, common to all the savage nations of America, con- 
curred with those which 1 have already mentioned, not only in rendeiing 
their agriculture imperfect, but in circumscribing their power in all their 
operations. They had no tame animals ; and they were unacquainted with 
the useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest state, appears as lord of 
the creation, giving law to various tribes of animals, which he has tamed 
and reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey on the horse 
which he has reared ; oi tends his nunitTous herds, which lurnish him both 
with food and clotliing : the Aral) has rendered the camel rlocil*-, and avails 
himself of its persevering stiongth : the Laplander has formed the reindeer 
to be subservient to his will • and even the ])eo)>le of Kamchatka have 
trained their dogs to labour. This (ommand over the infeiior creatures is 
one of the noblest preiogatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of 
his wisdom and power. Without this his dominion is incomplete, lie is 
a monarch who has no suljccts, a master without servants, and must per- 
form every operation by the sticrigtli of his ow n arm. 8uch was the con- 
dition of all the rude nations in America. Theii reason W'as so little 
improved, or tlieir union so incomplete, that they seem not to have }>cen 
conscious of ihe sujjerioiity of their natur{‘, ana suffcTcd all the animal 
creation to retain its liberty, without establi.shing their own authority over 
any one species. Most of the animals, indeed, which liave been rendered 
domestic in our continent, do not exist in the New \Vorld ; but those 
peculiar to it are neither so fierce nor so formidable as to have exempted 
them from servitude. There are some animals of the same species on 
both continents. But the rein-deer, vvhitli has been lamed and broken to 
the yoke in the one hemisphere, runs wild in the other. 'J'he hii,on of 
America is manifestly of the same species with the horned cattle of the 
other hemisphere. H The latter, even among the ludesl nations in our con- 
tinent, have been rendered domestic ; and, in conse quence of his dominion 
over them, man can accomplish works of labour witii greater facility, 
and has made a great addition to his means of subsistence. The inhabit- 
ants of many regions of the New World, where the bison abounds, might 
have derived the^ same advantages from it. Il is not of a nature so 
indocile, but that it might have been trained to be as subservient to man 

* Oviedo, Ub. xii. in prodm. 1 Ribas Hiat. dc los Triumph, p. 13, De la Pothcrie, ii. 33. 
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as our cattle.* But a Isavage, in that uncultivated stale wherein the 
Americans were discovered, is the enemy of the other animals, not their 
superior. He wastes and destroys, but knows not how to multiply or to 
govern them.! 

This, perhaps, is the most notable distinction between the inhabitants ot 
the Ancient and New Worlds, and a high pre-eminence of civilized men 
. aWe such as continue rude. The greatest operations of man in changing 
and improving the face of nature, as well as his most considerable efforts 
\n cultivating the earth, are accomplished by means of the aid which he 
receives from the animals that he has tamed, and employs in labour. It is 
by their strength that he subdues the stubborn soil, and converts the desert 
or marsh into a fruitful field. But man, in his civilized state, is so 
acvmstomed to the service of llic domestic animals, that he seldom 
reflects upon the v'ast ])cnerits which lie derives from it. If we were 
to suppose him, even when most improved, to be depiiv^ed of their useful 
ministry, his empire over nature must in some measure cease, and he would 
remain a f(‘ehle animal, at a Joss how to subsist, and incapable of attempt- 
ing such arduous undertakings as their assistance enables him to execute 
with ease. 

It is a d()iibtful point, whether the dominion of man over the animal 
creation, or his acquiring the useful metals, has contributed most to extend 
his power. The era of this im})ortant discovery is unknown, and in our 
hemisphere very remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging up some 
rude instruments of our forefathers, that we learn that mankind were 
originally unacquainted with the use* of metals, and endeavoured to supply 
the want of them ]>y employing flints, shells, bones, and other bard sub- 
stances, for the same purposes which metals serve among j)olish(‘(I nations. 
Nature compleles tli(‘ formation of some luetnls. Ctold, silver, and copper, 
are found in their pcufect state in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of 
mountains, or the channels of rivers. These were accordingly the metals 
first known, and first applied toiise.^ But iron, the most scrvi('enhlc of all, 
and to whi('h man is most indchled, is nevtu discovered in its perfect fnm; 
its gross and stubborn ore must feed twice the force of fire, atid go through 
two laborious processes, before it liecomes fit for use. Jllan was long 
acquainted with the other metals before he acquired the art of faliriciting 
, iron, or attained suc'h ingenuity as to perfect an invention, to which lie is 
indebted for those instiuiucnts wherewdlh he subdues the earth, and com- 
mands all its inhahilants. But in this, as well as in many other lespects, 
the inferiority of tlie Americans was conspicuous. All the savage tiibcs, 
scattered over the continent and islands, w'cre totally unacquainted with 
the metals which their soil produces in great abundance, if wo ex('e])t 
some trifling quanlily of gold, which they picked uj) in llit' torrents that 
descended from their mountains, and formed into ornaments. Theii devices 
to supply this want of the serviceable metals weie extremely rude and 
awkward. The most simple operation was to them an undertaking of 
immense difliculty and laliour. To fell a tree with no oIIkm- iiistiuments 
than hatchets of stone, was employment for a month. J To /(um a canoe 
into shape, and to hollow it, consumed years ; and it frequently began to 
rot before they were able to finish it.§ Their operafions in agriculture 
were equally slow and defective. In a countiy covered with woods of 
the hardest timber, the clearing of a small field destined for culture 
required the united efforts of a tribe, and was a w^ork of much time and 
great toil. This was the^ business of the men, and their indolence was 
satisfied with performing it in a very slovenly manner. Tlie labour of 
cultivation was left to the women, who, after digging, or rather stirring the 

* Nouv. D^couvertc par Honnepin, p. 102. Kalm, i. 907. t BufTon Iliist. Nat. ix. 85. Hiat 
Philos, ot Polit. (lea EiahlisH’m dus Europ. dans loa deux Indea, vl. 364 t Oumilla, ill. 196. 
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field, with wooden mattocks, and stakes hardened in the fire, sowed or 
planted it ; but they were more indebted for the increase to the fertility of 
the soil than to their own rude industiy.* 

Agriculture, even when the strength of man is seconded by that of the 
animals which he has subjected to the yoke, and his power augmented by. the 
use of the various instruments with which the discoveiy of metals has fur- 
nished him, is still a work of’ great labour ; and it is with the sweat of his brow 
that he renders the earth fertile. It is not wonderful, then, that people 
destitute of both these advantages should have made so little progress in 
cultivation, that they must be considered as depending for subsistence on 
fishing and hunting, rather than on the fruits of their own labour. 

I'rom this description of the mode of subsisting among the rude American 
tribes, the form and genius of their political institutions may be deduced, 
and we are enabled to trace various circumstances of distinction between 
them and more civilized nations. 

1. They were divided into small independent communities. While 
hunting is the chief source of subsistence, a vast extent of territoiy is 
requisite for supiiorting a small number of people. In proportion as men 
multiply and unite, the wild animals on winch they depend for food 
diminish, or fly at a greater distance fiom the haunts of their enemy. The 
increase of a society in this state is limited l)y its own nature, and the 
members of it must either disperse, like the game which they pursue, or 
fall upon some better method of })rocuiing fo(Vl than by hunting. ’ Beasts 
of prey are by nature solitary and un-vocial, they go not foith to the chase 
in herds, but delight in thos(‘ recesses of the foiest uhere they can roam 
and destroy un(listuT])cd. A nation of hunters resembles them l)oth in 
occupation and in genius. They caniK't form into laige communities, be- 
cause it would be imj)os^il)le to find subsistence j and they must diive to 
a distance evepr lival Avho may 1 ‘ucroach on those domains, wln’ch they 
consider as their own. ^lliis was the state of all tlic American triljes ; the 
num])ers in each were inconsiderably though scattered o'ver countries of 
great extent ; they were far lenuned from one another, and engaged in 
perpetual hostilities or rivalship.t In America, the word nation is not of 
the same import as in other ])'ut‘' of the globe. It is applied to small 
societies, not exceeding, peihaps, two or tliiee hundred persons, l)ut occu 
pying provinces, gieater than some Kingdoms in Europe. The counliy of 
Guiana, though of larger extent than the kingdom of France, and di\ided 
among a gn .iter number of nations, did not contain abo\e twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants.J In the jiioyinces wdiich liorder on the Orinoco, one 
may tiavel .«'evcral hundred miles in different directions, without finding a 
single luit, or observing the footsteps of a human crcature.§ In North 
Anuu’ic.a, where the climate is moic rigorous, and the soil le^s feitile, the 
desolation is still greater. There, journeys of some hundred leagues have 
been made tlirough uninhaliited plains and forestsU [60], As long as 
hunting continues to be the chief emplo^^ment of man, to which he trusts 
for subsistence, he can hardly be said to ha^e occupied the earth [61]. 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting are in a great measure strangers 
to the idea of property. As the animals on which the hunter feeds are not 
bred under his inspection, nor nourished by his care, he can claim no light 
to them while they run wu’ld in the forest. Where game is so plentiful 
that it maybe catched wn’th little trouble, men iKwcr dream of approjiriating 
what is of small value, or of easy acquisition. Where it is rare, that the 
labour or danger of the chase requires the united efforts of a tribe, or village, 
what is killed is a common stock belonging equally to all, who, by their 
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skill or their courage, have contributed to the success of the excursion 
The forest or hunting-grounds are deemed the property of the tribe, from 
which it has a title to exclude eveiy rival nation. But no individual^ arro- 
gates a right to any district of these in preference to his fellow-citizens 
I’liey belong alike to all ; and thither, as to a general and undivided store, 
all repair in quest of sustenance. The same principles by which they 
regulate their chief occupation extend to that which is subordlinate. Even 
agriculture has not introduced among them a complete idea of property. 
As the men hunt, the women labour together, and after they have snared the 
toils of the seed time, they enjoy the harvest in common.* Among some 
tribes, the increase of their cultivated lands is deposited in a public gra- 
nary, and divided among them at stated times, according to their wantsj [62], 
Among others, though they lay up separate stores, they do not acquire 
such an exclusive ri^t of property, that they can enjoy superfluity while 
those around them suffer wanl.J Thus the distinctions arising from the 
inequality of possessions are unknown. The terms rich or poor enter not 
into their language ; and being strangers to property, they are unacquainted 
with what is the great object of laws and policy, as well as the chief motive 
which induced mankind to establish the various arrangements of regular 
government.^ 

3. People in this state retain a high sense of equality and independence. 
Wherever the idea of x^roperty is not established, there can he no distinc- 
tion among men hut what arises from peisonal qualities. '^Jliese can be 
conspicuous only on such occasions as call them foi th into exertion. In times 
of danger, or in affairs of intricacy, the ’^M’sdom and e\i)criencc of age are 
consulted, and prescribe the measures ^>hich ought to he pui-sued. When 
a tribe of savages takes the field against the diemk'^ of their country, the 
warrior of most approved courage leads the } oulh to the combat. || If they 
go forth in a body to the chase, the most t*\j>eit and adventurous hunter is 
mremost, and directs their motions. But during seasons of tranquillity and 
inaction, when there is no occasion to displa} th(»se t tlcnts, all pre-eminence 
ceases. Eveiy circumstance indicates that all tlu* members of the cornnru- 
nity are on a level. They arc clothed in the same simple garb. They feed 
cm the same plain fire. Their houses and furniture are exactly similar. 
ISlo distinction can arise from llie inequality of i)ossi‘Ssions. Whatevei forms 
dependence on one part, or constitutes supci it )rity on the other, is unknown. 
Allure freemen, all feel themselves lahosuch, and ns^cit with firmness the 
rights which belong to that condition.^ This sentiment of independence 
i.s imprinted so deeply in their nature that no change of condition can era- 
dicate it, and bend their minds to servitude*. Accustomed to be absolute 
masters of thci. own conduct, they disdain to exerijt(' the orders of another ; 
and having never known control, th^ will not submit to correction. [h8] 
Many of the Amei, 'ans, wlien they found that they were treated as slaves 
by the Spaniards, died of grief; many de>tro}ed themselves in despair.** 

4. Among people in this state, government can assume little authority, 
and the sense of civil subordination must remain vciy impeifect. While 
the idea of property is unknown, or incompk t(*ly conceived ; while the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, as well as the fruits of industry, are 
considered as belonging to the public stock, there can hardly be any such 
subject of difference or discussion among the members of tlie same commu- 
nity, as will require the hand of authority to interpose in order to adjust it. 
Where the right of separate -and exclusive possession is not introduced, the 

* Dr. Purgnson’s Eway, 125. t Gumilla, i. 2G5. Brickcll, Hist, of N. Carol. 327. t Dciiv’h 
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great object of law andjuii&diction does not exist. When the membeK )t 
a tribe are called into the field, either to invade the territoiies of their en • 
mies, or to repel their attacks ; when they are engaged together in the 
toil and dangers of the chase, they then perceive tliat they are part of a 
political body. They are conscious of their own connexion with the com- 
panions in conjunction with whom they act ; and they follow and reverence 
such as excel in conduct and \ alour. *But during the intervals between such 
common efforts they seem scarcely to feel the tics of political union’^ [64j. 
No visible fonn of government is established. The names of nuigis- 
trate and subject arc not in use. Every one seems to enjoy his natural 
independence almost entire. If a scheme of public utility be proposed, 
the mejiibcrs of the community are left at liberty to choose whether they 
will or will not assist in carrying it into execution. No statute imposes 
any service as a duty, m compulsory laws oblige them to perform it. AU 
their resolutions arc voluntary, and flow from the impulse of their own 
xniiids.t The first stej) towards estalrlrshing a public jurisdiction has not 
been biken in those rude societich. The right of I'evenge is left in private 
hands.J If violence is committed, or blood is shed, the community does 
not assume the power either of inllicting or ot model ating the punishment. 
It belongs to the family and liiendsof the person injureil or slain to avenge 
the wrong, or to accept of the reparalum ('tiered by the aggressor. If the 
elders interpose, it is to advise, not to decide, and it is seldom their counsels 
are lisfbned to ; for’, as it is deemed pusillanimous to suficr an offender to 
es(:ai)ewith impunity, resentment is im]>lac,jble and eveiL'isting.§ ^I'he 
olject of goveinmcnl ainoiig sa\ages is rather foreign than domestic. 
They do not aim at niaintainirig inle rioi* order and j^olice by public regula- 
tions, or the ev i lions of any }jeimaij(‘n1 authority, but l.ibour to preserve 
such uniim among the mcmbcis ol thc'ir tnl>o, that they may watch the 
moth'Ds of their enemies, and act against them wilh conceit and vigour. 

Such WMStho iorni of political order established among the greater i)art 
of the American nations, fn this sl.ite vcimc almost all tlie tubes spread 
over the provinces extending eastw«ii(i of the i\li&sis.3ipi)i, fiom the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the coniines of Florida. In a similar condition were 
th(^ peotrlc of Ibazil, the inhalntants of Cliili, several tribes in Paiagua 
and Guiana, and in the countries which stretch from ilu^ mouth of tlre^ 
Orinoco to lire jreiiinsula of ^ ucatan. Among such an infinite numlrer of 
petty associations, the le maybe peculiaiities wliich constitute a distinction, 
and mark the various dcgioes oi their civilization and improvement. But 
an attempt to trace and enumei do the^'C would be vain, cis they have not 
been observed by persons capable of discerning the minute and delicate 
ciicumstaiices which sctve to discriminate nations resembling one another 
in their general chanicler and leatuies, Tire description which I have 
given of the political instilulions that took jrlace among those rude tribes 
in America, concerning which we have received most complete informa- 
tion, will apply, wdth little variation, to every people, Irolli in its northern 
and southern (iivision, who have advanced no further in (dv ilization than to 
add some slender degree of agriculture to fishing and hunting. 

Imperiect as those institutions may appear, several tribes were not so 
far advanced in their political progress. Among all Iho^ petty nations 
which trusted for subsistence entirely to fisliing and hunting' vyithout any 
species of cultivation, the union was so incomplete, and their sense of 
mutual dependence so feeble, that hardly any appearance of government 
or order can be discerned in their proceedings. Their wants are few, their 
objects-of pursuit simple, they form into separate tribes, and act together, from 

* Lozano Dcscr. del Gran. Chaco, 93. Melendez Teforos Verdaderos, ii. 23. t Chatlev, Hist 
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instinct, habit, or convenience, rather tlnn fi om aii} formal conceit c.nc! 
association. To this class belong the Californians, sc vei il of the mu ill 
nations in the extensive country of Paragua, some of the people on the 
banks of the Orinoco, and on the river St. Magdalene, m the new kingdom 
oi Granada.* 

But though among these last mentioned tubes theie was haidly any 
shadow of regular government, ind even among those whicli I fust 
desciibed its authority is slender md confined within nariow bounds, there 
were, however, some places in Ameiu i wheie go\ernment was earned fii 
beyond the degree of perfection whub seems intui il to rude nations In 
surveying the political opei itiuns ot man, c itlici in bis s ivagc oi civilized 
slate, vve discover singulai iiid treentne institutions, winch stiit as it 
weie fiom then station, md fl\ off <^0 wide, that we hhoui in vain to 
oring them within the genei )1 IiW'sof mj s}stem, oi to iccountfor them 
by those piinciples which influence othei conimtmitKS in a similar situa- 
tion. Some inst mees of tins oecui anion^ those people of Ainenca whom 
I have included uiidei tin coinnion denoiniintion ot si\ ige, 'These ue 
so curious and import int that I shall descrioe them, and attempt to explain 
their origin. 

In the New World, as well is in other pirts of the globe, cold or 
temperate couiiliies apjie n to lie the livouiite sent ot ficediim md 
inaependence. There the mind, like the bod^, is firm md vjjorous 
Then men, conseious of then own dignit}, md ( qiihle ol the gi#»lest 
cfToits in asserting it, ispne to indi pMidc lu < , md Im n slubbtHii spniK 
stoop with ieluetane( to the }ok( oi s( ivitudt In w unid cliinitf^, h} 
who^'C influence the wliole ii me is so much cneiv it( d tli ilpn sr ntj 1( isuie 
js lire supreme felicil}, md men u](m ( njov me m, nu n Kquiescc. 
almost without i stiu^^k, in tin don ii k n of i suj e kt Accoidingl} , 
if we proceed from norlh to south dciiu, (lx c nlincnt < f Ainc lu 4i ill 
find the })c)v^el of (nose \(^l(d VMfh iuthc)ii<> u,i dudl} iru k isiil. md 
tiu spirit ol the pec pit beccnnngmoH I n< md p i*- uc In 1 lond i, the 
lulhonty of the srehen s, c i/icpn < i c Im v\ \s ik 1 1 nl^ pc im me iil, hut 
hereciilai}. The> \ cre di^liij^ui hedh} pc c u'ni urn m t rils, the } (iiio\(d 
jueiOc itivesof v nious kintls md v\( it 1 ^ (c d 1)} the n sul pc Is v j(]i that 
lev eiencf which people ictu tome d to Mrlycction p j} to in Icr | 

Among the N dclu/, i pooc iful till e now e \I iikI, fojinc i^} ilu ited on 
the hanks of the Mississp pi, i diflcicocc of i nk lock phcr,with v Inch 
the northern lubes weie dto^elhc i un xtq i unted S( me f mnlic s v\( ic 
reputed noble, and enjo}ed lieu dll 11 } dignit} Tlic hodv of the ]>c opic 
was considered as vde, md foiin 1 oulj loi ''iilqc c tion T bi'^ disnehon 
Was m liked by appclli^ions \ huh mtiin ted thf In^h elov itu i oi the 
one state, and the ignominious dc pn ^^lon of the otlu i "I Ik foimc i w cic 
calU d litspeciable , the Idtei, the S/oJanh The gie »1 Cine h in whom 
the supieine author ity w is vesU d, is iciiuted to jc a hciDw, of s qu lo^ 
natuie, the brother of the sun, the ^olc object of then woishii 'They 
approach this great Chief w itli n ligions ve ne i ition, md hoi c ui Ini i s the 
lepiesentative of then deitv. Ill'' v ill is i liw, to whub til suhi nt with 
implicit obedience. The lives of his subjects ne so ihsolutrlj at his dis- 
posal, that if any one his im uiicd hn displeisuie, the offcndci corner witir 
profound humility and ofieis him hi^ht id. Noi does the dominion of the 
Chiefs end with their lives , then jnincip d officei*^, then f ivouiitc wives, 
together with many domestics of mfenoi lank, aic s-:iciirKed <it their tombs, 
that they may he attended in the next woild by the sime persons who 
served them in this ; and such is the reverence in which they are held, 

Veni^afl, l 68 Lettr Tdif ii l’“6 TochoIIibt of Parog Churchill, \i 78 Hist Con dca 
Voyages, XIV 74 t Caiduiab y Can> riisayo Chronol la ITist dc Plonda, p 46 LrMovne 
de Morgues leones Flonda,, ap de Dry, p 1 4, Charlev Uist N I lance, lU 467, 4bb 
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that those victims welcome death with exultation, deeming it a recompense 
of their fidelity and a mark of distinction to be selected to accompany 
their deceased master.’^ Thus a perfect despotism, with its full train of 
superstition, arrogance, and cruelty, is established among the Natchez, and, 
by a singular fatality, that people has tasted of the worst calamities incident 
to polished nations, though they themselves are not far advanced beyond 
the tribes around them in civility and improvement. In Hispaniola, Cuba, 
and the larger islands, their caziques or chiefs possessed extensive power. 
The dignity was transmitted by hereditary right fiom father to son. Its 
honours and prerogatives were considerable. Their subjects paid great 
respect to the caziques, and executed their oideis without hesitation or 
reserve.! They were distinguished by peculiar ornaments, and in order 
to preserve or augment the veneration of the people, they had the address 
to call in the aid of superstition to uphold their authority. They delivered 
their mandates as the oracles of heaven, and })retended to ijossess the 
power of regulating the seasons, and of dispensing rain or sunshine, ac- 
cording as their subjects stood in need of them. 

In some parts of tlje southern continent, the power of the caziques seems 
to have been as extensive as in the isles. In Bogota, which is now a pro- 
vince of the new kingdom of Granada, theie was settled a nation moi^e 
considerable in number, and more improved in the various arts of life, than 
any in America, except the Mexicans and Peruv ians. The people of 
Bogota subsisted chitdly by agricultuie. The idea of property was 
intioduced among them, and its lighis, secured by laws, handed down by 
tradition, and observed with great care.]; They lived in towns wdiich may 
be termed large when compared with those in other parts of America. 
They were clothed in a decent manner, and their houses may he termed 
commodious when comp<jred wdth tho'^e ol the small tiibes around them. 
The elfccls of this uncommon civilization w ere conspicuous. Government 
had assumed a I'egular form. A jurisdiction was established, which took 
cognizance of difieivnt crimes, and punished them w ith rigour. A distinction 
of i’anks was known; tludr chief, to whom the Spaniards gave the title of 
monarch, and who merited that name on account of his splendour as well as 
power, reigned with alisolute authority, lie was attended hy officers of 
various conditions ; he nrwer appealed in pulrlic without a numerous 
retinue ; he wai> earned in a sort of palanquin with much ])omp, and har- 
bingers went before him to sweep the road and strew it with flowers. This 
uncommon pomp was supported by presents or taxes receiv^ed from his 
subjects, to whom their ])rinrc was such an olrject of veneration that 
none of them presumed to look him directly in the face, or ever approached 
him but with an aveiled countenance.^ There were other tribes on the 
same continent, among wliich, though far less advanced thnn the people 
of Bogota in their progress towards refinement, the freedom and inde 
pendence natural to man in his savage state was much abridged, and their 
caziques had assumed extensive authority. 

It is not easy to point out the circumstances, or to discover the causes 
which contiibuted to introduce and establish among each of those people a 
form of government so different from that of the tribes around thenr, and 
so repugnant to the genius of rude nations. If the persons who had an 
opportunity of observing them in their original state had been more atten- 
tive and more discerning, we might have received information from thei f 
conquerors sufficient to guide us in this inquiry. If the transactions of 
people unacquainted with the use of letters were not involved in impene- 
trable obscurity, we might have derived some information from this 

* Dumont Memoir. Hist, sur Louisianc, i, 175. Cliarlev. IIi«t. N. France, iil. 410, &c. Lettr. 
SMif. 90. 106. 111. t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 16. lib. iii. c. 44. p. 88. Life of Columbus, ch. 32. 
i Piedrahita Hist, de las Conquist del Ueyno de Granada, p. 4C. $ Herrera, dec. 6. Ub. 1 c 2 

kb, V.C.56. Piedrahita, c, 5. p. 25, &c, Gomara, Hist. c. 72, 
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domestic source. But as nothing satisfactory can be gathered either frcwn 
the accounts of the Spaniards, or from their own traditions, we must have 
recourse to conjectures in order to explain the irregular appearances in the 
political stale of the people whom 1 nave mentioned. As all those tribes 
which had lost their native liberty and independence were seated in the 
toiTid zone, or in countries approaching to it, the climate may be supposed 
to have had some influence in forming their minds to that servitude which 
seems to be the destiny of man in tho‘?e regions of the globe. But though 
the influence of climate, more powerful than that of any other natural 
cause, is not to be overlooked, that alone cannot be admitted as a solution 
of the point in question. The operations of men arc so complex that we 
must not attribute the form which they assume to the force of a single 
principle or cause. Although despotiMn he confined in America to tlie 
torrid zone, and to the warm i eg ions hordeiing upon it, 1 ha\ e already 
observed that these countrirs contain vaiious t]i])es, some of which possess 
a high degree of freedom, and others aie altogether unacquainted with the 
restraints of government. The indolence .ind timidity peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the islands, render them vSO incapable of the sentiments or 
eflbrts necessary lor m lintaining inclependcmce, that there is no occasion to 
search lor any other cause of tiieir tame submission to the will of a supe- 
rior. The subjection of the Natchez, and of the])eo])le of Bogota, sccmtis 
to have been the consequence of a difference in thtfir ^^tate from that of the 
other Americans. They were settled nition^, lesidlng constantly in one 
place. Hunting was md the chief occupation of th(' lormen and the Litter 
seem hardly to have trusted to it for any pait of then subsistimce. Hoth 
had made such progae^^' in agiiciillim' and arts that tlie idea of propeity 
was introduced in some dogiee in the one community, and fully established 
in the other. Ami'iig people in tin's state, avarice and ambition have 
acquired objects, and have begun to excit theii povvt i ; views of intcicst 
allure the selfish; the desiie of pre-eminence excites the enteijnising ; 
dominion is courted by both ; and pi-^sions unknown to man in his sax age 
state prompt the interested and ambitions to encroach on the rights of their 
fellow-citizens. Motives, with which iu<le nations ai(' equally unac- 
quainted, induce the people to submit tamely to the usurped authniity of 
their superiois. But even among nations in this st.itc, the sjiiiit of subjects 
could not have been rendered so obse(]uious, or the })Ower of iu1(ms so 
unbounded, without the intervention of si]])CTSlition. By its fatal influince 
the human mind, in every st.ige of its piogiess, is depressed, and its native 
vigour and independence subdued. Whoeveu' can acquiie the diuM-tum 
of this fonnidsible engine, is seemo of dominion over his species. Unfor- 
tunately for the peo])le whose institution^ aie the subject of inquiry, this 
power was in the hands of their diiefs. Tlie ca/iquc's of the isles could 
put what responses they pleased into the mouths of theii Cenn's oi aods; 
and it W’as by their interposition, and in their name, that they inqiosed any 
tribute or burden on their people.^ The same povvi'i .md pieiogative wms 
exercised by the great chief of the Natchez, as the principal minister as 
weJl as the r^resentative of the Sun, theii deity. "ITe respect which 
the people of Bogota paid to their monaichs was likewise inspired liy 
religion, and the heir apparent of the kingdom was educated in the inner 
most recess of their principal temple, under such austeic discipline, and 
with such peculiar rites, as tended to fill his subjects with high sentiments 
concerning the sanctity of his character and tht* dignity of his station.l 
Tnus superstition, which in the rudest period of society, is either altogcthei 
unknown, or wastes its force in childish unmeaning practices, had acquired 
such an ascendant over those people of America, w^’ho had made some little 
progress towards refinement, that it became the chief instrument of bending 

* Herrera, doc. 1. Ub lU. o. 3. t Ptedrajxila,p.37 
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their minds to an untimely servitude, and subjected them, in the beginning 
of their political career, to a despotism hardly less rigorous than that which 
awaits nations in the last stage of their corruption and decline. 

V'. After examinir^ the political institutions of the rude nations in 
America, the next object of attention is their art of war, or their provision 
for public securi^ and defence. The small tribes dispersed over America 
are not only^ independent and unconnected, but engaged in perpetual 
hostilities with one another.^ Though mostly strangers to the idea of 
separate property, vested in any individual, the rudest of the American 
nations are well acquainted with the rights of each community to its own 
domains. This right they hold to be perfect and exclusiv e, entitling the 
possessor to oppose the encroachment of neighbouring tribes. As it is of 
the utmost consequence to i)revent them from destroying or disturbing the 
game in their hunting grounds, they guard tliis national property with a ^ 
jealous attention. But as their territories are extensive, and the boundaries 
of them not exactly ascertained, innumerable subjects of dispute arise, 
which^ seldom terminate without bloodshed. Even in this simple and 
primitive state of society, interest is a source of discord, and often prompts 
savage tribes to take arms in order to repel or punish such as encroach on 
the lorests or plains to which they trust for subsistence. 

But interest is not cither the most frequent or the most powerful motive 
of the incessant hostilities among rude nations. These must be imputed to 
the passion of levenge, which rages with such violence in the breast of 
savages, that eagerness to gratify it may be considered as tlie distinguishing 
characteristic of men in their uncivilized slate. Circumstances of powerfm 
influence, both in the interior government of'iudc tribes, and in their 
external operations against foreign enemies, concur in cherishing and adding 
strength to a passion fital to the general tranquillity. When the right of 
redressing his own wrongs Is left in (he hands of e\ery individual, injuries 
are felt with exquisite sensibility, and vengeance exercised with unrelenting 
rancour. No time can obliterate the memory of an offence, and it is seldom 
that it can be expiated but by the blood of the offender. In carrying on 
their public wars, savage nations are influenced by the same ideas, and 
animated wdth the same spiiit, as in piosecuting private vengeance. In 
small communities, every man is touched with the injury or affront offered 
to the body of which he is a nieml>er, as if it were a personal attack upon 
his own honour oi safely. The desire of revenge is communicated from 
breast to breast, and soon kindles into rage. As feeble societies can take 
the field only in small parties, each warrior is conscious of the importance 
of his ovyn aim, and feels that to it is committed a considerable peutiun of 
the public v'engearu e. War, which between extensive kingdoms is carried 
on with little animosity, is prosecuted by small tribes with all the rancour 
of a private quarrel. The rcsentmenl of nations is as implacable as that 
of individuals. It may lie di'^sembled or suppressed, but is never extin- 
guished ; and often, when least expected or dreaded, it bursts out with 
redoubled fuiy.j When polisbeel nat'ons have obtained the glory of victory, 
or have acquired an addition of territory, they may terminate a war with 
honour. But savages arc not satisfied until they extirpate the community 
which is the object of their hatred. They fight, not to conquer, but to 
destroy. If they engage in hostilities, it is with a resolution never to see 
ihe face of the enemy in peace, but to prosecute the quarrel with immortal 
enmity .J The desire of vengeance is the first and almost the only principle 
which a savage instils into the minds of his children.§ This grows up 

* Ribaa Iliat. de los Triumph, p. 9. t Boucher Tliat. Nat, do N. France, p. 93. ClmrleV. 
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with him as he advances in life ; and as l)is attention is directed to few 
objects, it requires- a degree of force unknov^^n among men whose passions 
are dissipated and weakened by the variety of their occupations and 
pursuits. The desire of vengeance, which takes possession of the heart of 
savages, resembles the instinctive rage of an animal rather than the passion 
of a man. It turns, with undisceining fury, even against inanimate objects. 
If hurt accidentally by a stone, they often seize it in a transport of anger, 
and endeavour to wreak their \cngeance upon it.* If struck ^^ ith an 
arrow in a battle, they will tear it from the wound, break and bite it 'vvith 
their teeth, and dash it on tlie giound.t With lespect to their enemies 
the rage of vengeance knows no liounds. When under the dominion of 
this passion, man becomes the most ciuel of all animals. He neither pities, 
nor forgives, nor spares. 

The force of this p.ission is so well understood by the Americans them- 
selves, that they always ap{>ly to it in order to excite their people to take 
arms. If the eldeis of any fiibe attempt to lou'^c their jouth from sloth, it 
a chief wi'?hes to allure a band of warriojs to follow him in invading an 
enemy’s country, the most persnasiv e topics of their marti.d eloquence are 
drawn horn revenge. “ The hones of our countrymen,” say they, “ lie 
uncovered ; their bloody bed has not been washed eh an. Tlitdr s})iiits ciy 
against us ; they must be appeased. Let us go and devour the })eo])le by 
whom they were ‘'lain. Sit no longer inactive upon your mats ; lift tlie 
hatchet, console the spirits of the dead, and tell thcmi that they shall be 
avenged.”! 

Animated with such exhort dions, the youth snatch thc*ir aims in a trans- 
port of fury, rai«!C the song of w ir, and burn vvilh irnpatic'iice to irnlirue 
their hands in the blood of thcii enemies*. Piivate chic'f' often assemble 
small parties and inv<idc a hostile tube without coiMilting the luleis of the 
community. A single w'ariioi, 2 )iornpt(‘d b} ra{>il(e oi ie\eng(‘, will take 
the held alone, and rnaich s( vc lal liumhed rnilt's to surpiise and cut off a 
straggling enemy [ 65 ]. ^ Th<‘ exploits of a noted waiiior, in such solitary 
exclusions, often form tlie chief ]>art in the hidoiy of .m Ameiican cam- 
paign [66] ; and, their elders connive at Mich iiiegular sallies, ns they tend 
to clierish a martial spiiit, and atriislom Ihcii jKople to entcrpiise and 
daiuer.S But when a WMr is national, and undertaken by public authoiity, 
tl)(‘ ilf‘li!)orations arc foinial and slovv% The tldeis as&cm])k', thej cWiver 

(‘M o]>inioijs in solemn speeches, they weigh with matuiity the nature of 
t! ^ i titcipiise, and balance its liencdlcial oi di^ idvant.igcous ron'^i'quc nccs 
wi 1) no inconsiderable ))C)rlionof political disc c inmc^nt or sagacity. Their 
pi.cds and soothsayers aie consulted, and sometimes they ask the advice 
even of their women. I1 If the determination be for war, they picqiaie for 
it w ith much ceremony.^ A lendci off is to conduct llu* expedition, and is 
accepted. But no man is constrained to follow him ; the i(*soliilion of the 
community to commence hostilities imposes no oliligation upon any member, 
to take part in the war. Each individual is still niastci of his ow n conduct, 
and his engagement in the service is perfectly voluntary. k 

The maxims by wdiich they regulate their military operations, though 
extremely different from those which take place among rnoic civilized ana 
populous nations, are well suited to their own political state, and the nature 
of the countiy in which they act. They never t.ike the field in numerous 
bodies, as it would require a greater effort of foresight and inclustiy than is 
usual among savages, to provide for their subsistence during a march ot 
some hundred miles through dreaiy forests, or during a long voyage upon 
their lakes and rivers. Their armies are not encumbered with baggage oi 

• Lery ap de Bry, iii. 190 t Ibid. iii. 20S. Ilorrera, dor i lib vi. c 8. X Charlev. 
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stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, carries a mat and a small 
bag 01 pounded maize, and with these is completely equipped for any 
service. While at a distance from the enemy’s frontier, tliey disperse 
through the woods, and support themselves with the game which they kill, 
or the fish which they catch. As they approach nearer to the territories of 
the nation which they intend to attack, they collect their troops, and 
advance with greater caution. Even in their hottest and most active wars 
they proceed wholly by stratagem and amljuscade. They place not their 
glory in attacking their enemies with open force. To surprise and destroy 
IS the greatest merit of a commander, and the highest pride of his followers. 
War and hunting are their only occin)ations, and they conduct both with 
the same spirit and the same arts. They follow the track of their enemies 
through the forest. They endeavour to discover their haunts, they lurk in 
sornc thicket near to these, and, with the patience of a sportsman lying in 
wait for game, will continue in their station day after day until they can 
rush upon their prey when most secure, and least able to resist them. If 
they meet no straggling party of the enemy, they advance towards their 
villages, but with such solicitude to conceal their own approach, that they 
often creep on their hands and feet through the woods, and paint their skins 
of the same colour with the withered leaves, in order to avoid detection.* 
If so fortunate as to remain unobserved, they set on fire the enemies’ huts 
in the dead of night, and massacre the inhabitants as they fly naked and 
defenceless from the flames. If they hope to effect a retreat without being 
pursued, they carry off some prisoners, whom they reserve for a more 
dreadful fate. But if, notwithstanding all their adclress and precautions, 
they find that their motions are discovered, that the enemy has taken the 
alarm, and is prepared to oppose them, they usually deem it most prudent 
to retire. 'J’hey regaid it as extreme folly to meet an enemy who is on 
his gliard, u]X)n equal terms, or to give battle in an o])en field. 'Jdic most 
distinguished success is a disgrace to a leader if it has been purchased 
with any considerable loss of his followers [h 7], and they never boast of a 
victory if stained with tlie Idood of their own countrymen.! To fall in 
battle, instcafl of being reckoned an honouralilc death, is a misfortune 
which sulijocts the memory of a warrior to the imputation of rashness or 
imprudence! 

This system of war was universal in America ; and the small uncivilized 
tribes, dispersed through all its different regions and climates, display 
more craft than boldness in carrying on their hostilities. Struck with this 
conduct, so opposite to the ideas and maxims of Europeans, several 
authors contend that it flows from a feeble and dastardly spirit peculiar to 
the Americans, which is incapable of any generous or manly o\eition.§ 
But when we reflect that many of these tribes, on occasions whicli call 
for extraordinary efforts, not only defend themselves with o})stinato resolu- 
tion, but attack their enemies with the most daring courage, and that they 
possess fortitude of mind superior to the sense of danger or the fear of 
death, we must ascribe their habitual caution to some other cause than 
constitutional timidity.!! The number of men in each tribe is so small, 
the difficulty of rearing new members amidst the hardships and dangers 
of savage life is so great, that the life of a citizen is extremely precious, 
and the preservation of it becomes a capital object in their policy. Had 
the point of honour been the same among the feeble American tribes as 
among the powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught to court fame 
or victory m contempt of danger and death, they must have been ruined 
by maxims so ill adapted to their condition. But wherever their com- 
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munities are more populous, so that they can act with considerable force, 
and can sastain the loss of several of their members without being sensibly 
weakened, the militaiy derations of the Americans more nearly resemble 
those of other nations. The Brazilians, as well as the tribes situated upon 
the banks of the river De la Plata, often take the field in such numerous 
bodies as deserve the name of armies.* They defy their enemies to the 
combat, engage in regular battles, and maintain the conflict with that 
desperate ferocity which is natural to men who, having no idea of war 
])ut that of exterminating their enemies, never give or take quarter [ 69 ] 
In the powerful empires of Mexico and Peru, gieat armies were assemblea, 
frequemt battles were fought, and the theory as well as practice of war 
were diflejcnt from what took place in those petty societies which assume 
the name of nations. 

But though vigilance and attention are the qualities chiefly requisite 
where the o})ject of war is to deceive and to sin prise ; and though the 
Americans, when acting singly, dispLiy an ama/ing degree of address in 
conccMling their own motions, and di^^coveiing those of an enemy, yet it 
is remaikable that, when they take' the field in i)aities, they can seldom 
be brought to observe the precautions most essential to their own security. 
•Such is the difficulty of accustoming savages to suboidinalion, or to act in 
concert; such is their impatience under icsliainl, and such iheir caprice 
and presumption, that it is rarely the} can ])e brought to conform themselves 
to the counsels and directions of Ihfii leadcis. 'Jdiey never sUdion sen- 
threls ai ourid the jdace where they rest at night, .md aftel* rnauhiiig some 
hunilied miles to suiprise an enemy, arc olltm surprised themsehcs, and 
cut off, while sunk in as iJiofound sleep as if they were not within reach 
of danger.! 

If, notwithstanding this negligence and seciiiity, which often frustrate 
their most artful schemes, llu > (atUi thenumy un))it‘})<ir( d, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity, and tearing off the scalps of all those 
who fail \ ictims to their rage [ 70 ], they carry home those strange trophies 
in ti'iumjih. These they preserve <%& monuments, not only of their ow n 
prowe&s, but of the vengeance which their arm has inflicted upon the 
people who were objects of imblic lescntmcnt.J I'hey are still more 
solicitous to seize prisoners. During their i(*tieat, if they hojre to effect it 
unmolested, the prisoners are commonly c\<‘mpt from anj insult, and 
treated witli some degree of humanity, though guarded with the most 
strict attention. 

But after this temporary sus})eu«>ion, the rage of the conquerors rekindles 
with new fury. As soon as they .ippioach their own Ironticr, some of 
their number are despatched lu inform their countrymen with respect to 
the success of the expedition. Then the prisoners begin to feel the 
wretchediress of their condition. The women of the village, together 
with the youth who have not attained to the age of bearing arms, assemble, 
and forming themselves into two line>, through which the prisoners must 
pass, beat and bruise them with stickbor stones in a cruel m.mntT.§ After 
this first gratification of their rage ag.rin‘*t tin ii enemies, follow lamenta- 
tions for the loss of such of their owm countrymen as have fallen in the 
service, accompanied with words and actions which seem to express the 
- utmost anguish and grief. But in a moment, upon a signal given, their 
tears cease ; they pass, with a sudden and unaccountable trarfsition, fi’om 
the depths of sorrow to the transports of joy ; and begin to celebrate their 
victory with all the wild exultation of a barbarous triumph.il The fate 
of the prisoners remains still undecided. The old men deliberate con- 
cerning it. Some are destined to be tortured to death, in order to satiate 

* Fabri Vems DcPtrip, Indise ap. de Biy, vii. p 42. t Chnrlev. N Fr. lii 236, 23'I. Lettr. 
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the revenge of the conquerors ; some to replace the members ■which the 
community ttas lost in that or fontier wars. They who are reserved for 
this milder fate, are led to the huts of those whose friends have been 
killed. The women meet them at the door, and if they receive them, .f 
their sufferings are at an end. They are adopted into the family, and, 
according to their phrase, are seated upon the mat of the deceased. They 
assume his name, they hold the same rank, and are treated thenceforward 
with all the tenderness due to a father, a brother, a husband, or a friend. 
But, if either from caprice or an unrelenting desire of revenge, the women 
of any family refuse to accept of the prisoner who is offered to them, his 
doom is fixed. No power can then save him from torture and death. 

^Vhile their lot is in suspense, the' prisoners themselves appear altogether 
unconcerned about what may befall them. They talk, they eat, they 
sleep, as if they were perfectly at ease, and no danger impending. When 
the fatal sentence is intimated to them, they receive it with an unaltered 
countenance, raise their death song, and prepare to suffer like men. Their 
conquerors assemble as to a solemn festival, resolved to put the fortitude 
of the captive to the utmost proof. A scene ensues, the bare description 
of which is enough to chill the heart with horror, wherever men have been 
accustomed, by milder institutions, to respect their species, and to melt 
into tenderness at the sight of human sufferings. The prisoners are lied 
inked to a stake, hut so as to be at liberty to move round it. All who 
are present, men, women, and children, rush upon them like furies. Every 
species of torture is applied that the rancour of revenge can invent. Some 
])urn their limbs with redhot irons, some mangle their bodies with knives, 
others tear their flesh from their bones, pluck out their nails by the roots, 
and rend and twist their sinews. They vie with one another in refinements 
of torture. Nothing sets bounds to their rage ])ut the dread of abridging 
the duration of their vengeance by hastening the death of the sufferers ; 
and such is th(‘ir cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that, by avoiding indus- 
triously to hurt any vital part, they often prolong this scene of anguish for 
several days. In spile of all that they suffer, the victims continue to chant 
their death song with a firm voice, th^ boast of their own exploits, they 
insult their tormentors for their want oi skill in avenging their friends and 
relations, they warn them of the vengeance which awaits them on account 
of what they are now doing, and excite their ferocity by the most pro- 
voking reproaches and threads. To display undaunted fortitude, in such 
dreariful situations, is the noblest triumph of a warrior. To avoid the 
trial f)y a voluntary death, or to shrink under it, is deemed infamous and 
cowardly. If any one betray symptoms of timidity, his tormentors often 
despatch him at once with contempt, as unworthy of being treated like a 
man.* Animated with those ideas, they endure wdthout a ^oan what it 
seems almost impossible th<il human nature should sustain. They ajipear 
to be not only insensible of pain, but to court it. “ Forbear,” said an 
aged chief of the Iroquois, when his insults had provoked one of his tor- 
mentors to wound him with a knife, “forbear these stahs of your knife, 
and rather let me die by fire, that those dogs, your allies, from fieyond the 
sea, may learn by my exanqile to suffer like men.”t This magnanimity, 
of which there are freqi'icnt instances among the American wxarriors, 
instead of exciting admiration, or calling forth sympathy, exasperates the 
fierce spirits of their torturers to fresh acts of ciuelty.J \Voary, at length 
of contending with men whose constancy of mind they cannot vaaquisjai, 
some chief, in a rage, puts a period to their sufferings, by despatching them 
with his dagger or club.§ 
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This barlarous scene is often succeeded by one no less shocking. As 
it is impossible to appease the fell spirit of revenge which rages in the 
heart of a savage, thjs frequently prompts the Americans to devour those 
unhappy persons who have been the victims of their cruelty. In the an- 
cient world, tradition has preserved the memory of barbarous nations of 
cannibals, who fed on human flesh. But in every part of the New World 
there were people to whom this custom was familiar. It prevailed in the 
southern continent,* in several of the islands,! and in various district‘^ of 
North America.! Even in those parts where circumstances with which 
we are unacquainted had in a great measure abolished this practice, it 
seems formerly to have been so well known that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the phrase by which they 
express their resolution of making war against an enemy is, ‘‘ Let us go 
and eat that nation.” If they solicit the aid of a neighbouring tiibe, they 
invite it “to eat broth made of the fle^^h of their enemies”§ [71], Nor 
was the practice peculiar to rude unpolished tiibes ; the principle from 
which they took rise is so deeply rooted in the minds of the AmerlccUis, 
that it subsisted in Mexico, one ol the civilized empires in the New Woild, 
and relics of it may be discovered among the moie mild inhabitants of 

Peru. It was not scarcity of food, as some authors imagine, and the 

importunate cravings of hunger, which foiced the Ameiicaiis to those 
horrid repasts on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh was never used as 
common food in any country, and the various lelations concerning people 
who reckoned it among the stated means of subsi‘^tcnce, flow lioin the 

credulity and mistakes of travcller». The rancour of revenge fust 

prompted men to this barbaiou® action.il The fiercest tribes (le\ouied 
pone but prisoners taken in war, (^r such as they regarded as cnenjies [72]. 
Women and children who ^verc not the oirjects of enmity, if not cut off 
in the fury of their first inroad into a hostile countiy, seldom sufl’ciod by 
the deliberate cflects of their rcvenge.lT 

4 The people of South America giatify their revenge in a manner some 
what different, hut with no less unrelenting rancour. Their pi isoiieis, 
after meeting at their lirst entrance wdth the same rough recejition as 
among the North Americans,** are not only exempt fiom injurv, but 
treated with the greatest kindness. Tliey aic feasted and caressed, and 
some beautiful young women are appointed to attend and solace them. 
It is not^easy to account for this part of their conduct, unless we impute 
it to a refinement in ciuclty. For, wjiile they seem studious to attach the 
captives to life, by supplying them withewery enjoyment that can lender 
it agreeable, their doom is irrevocably fixed. On a day ap])ointed the 
victorious tribe assembles, the prisoner is brought forth with great solem- 
nity, he views the preparatiems for tlie ‘sacrifice with as much indiflerence 
as if he himself v\ere not the victim, and meeting his fate witli undaunt- 
ed firmness, is despatched with a single blow. The moment he falls, the 
women seize the body and dress it for the feast. They besmear their 
children with the blood, in order to kindle in their ])osoms a hatred of 
. their enemies, which is never extinguished, and all join in feeding upon 
the flesh with amazing greediness and exultation.ft 'Fo devour the body 
of a slaughtered enemy they deem the most complete and exquisite grati 
fleation of revenge. Wherever this practice prevails, captives never 
escape death, but they are not torturecl with the same cruelty as among 
tribes which are less accustomed to such horrid feasts [73], 
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As the constancy of ev'eiy American warrior may be put tb su'ch severe 
proof, the great object of military education and discipline in the New 
World is to form the mind to sustain it. When nations carry on war witli 
open force, defy their enemies to the combat, and vanquish them by the 
superiority of their skill or courage, soldiers are %ained to be active, 
vigorous, and enterprising. But in America, where the genius and maxims 
of war are extremely different, passive fortitude is the quality in highest 
estimation. Accordingly, it is early the study of the Americans to acquire 
sentiments and habits which will enable them to behave like men when ^ 
their resolution shall be put to the proof. As the youth of other nations 
exercise themselves in feats of activity and force, those of America vie 
with one another in exhibitions of their patience under sufferings. They 
harden their nerves by those voluntary trials, and gradually accustom them- 
selves to endure the sharpest pain without complaining. A boy and girl 
will hind their naked aims together, and place a burning coal between 
them, in order to try who first discovers such impatience as to shake it off.’*^ 
All the trials customary in America, when a youth is admitted into the 
class of warriors, or when a warrior is promoted to the dignity of captain 
or chief, are accommodated to this idea of manliness. They are not dis- 
play«! of valour, but of patience ; they are not exhibitions of their ability 
to offend, but of their cajjacity to sutler. Among the tribes on the banks 
of the Orinoco, if a warrior aspires to the rank of captain, his probation 
begins with a long fast, more rigid than any ever observed by the most 
abstemious hermit. At the close of this the chiefs assem])lc, each gives 
him three Inshcs with a large whip, applied so vigorously that his body is 
almost fl ^yed, and if he lietrays the least symptoms of impatience or even 
senribility. he is disgraced tor c\er, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour to wliicli he aspires. After some interval, the constancy ol the can- 
didate ])r()\ed by a more excruciating trial. He is laid in a hammoc 
with his h iiids hound fast, and an innuineiahle multitude of \enomous ants, 
whose bite orc.isions exquisite pain, and produces a violent inflammation, 
aie th^o^^n u])ou him. 'J'he judges of his merit statid around the ham- 
moc, and, ^^liile these cruel insects fasten upon the most sonsilile parts 
of his body, a sigh, a groan, an iinoluntaiy motion, expressive of what he 
suffers, would exclude him for ever from the lank ol captain. Even after 
this evidence of his fortitude, it is not deemed to be completely ascer- 
tained, hut must stand another test more dreadful than any he has hitherto 
undergone. He is again suspended in his hammoc, and covered with 
leaves of the ])aImetto. A tire of stinking herbs is kindled underneath, so 
as he may feel its heat and he involved in its smoke. Though scorched 
and almost suffocated, he must continue to endure with the same patient 
insensibility. Many perish in this Pi<le essay of their firmness and courage, 
but such as g*^ through it with applause, receive the ensigns of their new 
dignity with much solemnity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of 
a])proved resolution, whose heliavdour intlie most tiying situations will do 
honour to their country.! In North America the previous trial of a war- 
rior is neither so formal nor so severe. Though even there, before a youth 
is permitted to ])ear arms, his patience and fortitude are proved by blows, 
by fire, and by insults more intolerable to a haughty spirit than both.]; 

The amazing steadiness with which the Americans endure the most 
exquisite torments, has induced some authors to suppose that, from the 
peculiar feebleness of their frame, their sensibility is not so acute as that 
of other people ; as women, and persons of a relaxed habit, are observed 
to be less affected with pain than robust men, whose nerves are more 
firmly braced. But the constitution of the Americans is not so different 
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in its texture from that of the rest of the human species, as to account for 
this diversity in their behaviour. It flows from a principle of honour, 
instilled early and cultivated with such care, as to inspire man in his rudest 
state with an heroic magnanimity, to which philosophy hath endeavoured 
in vain to form him, when more highly improved and polished. This 
invincible constancy he has been taught to consider as tlie chief distinction 
of a man, and the highest attainment of a wariior. The ideas which 
influence his conduct, and the passions which take possession of his heart, 
• are few. They operate of course with more decish e effect than when the 
mind is crowded with a multiplicity of objects, or distracted by the vaiie'-^ 
of its pursuits ; and when every motive that acts with any force in foinihig 
the sentiments of a savage, prompts him to suffer with dignity, he will bear 
what might seem to be impossible for human patience to sustain. But 
wheiever the fortitude of the Americans is not roused to exertion by their 
ideas of honour, their feelings of pain arc the same with those of the lest 
of mankind [74], Nor is that patience under suffejings for which the 
Amciicans have been so justly celebrated, a universal attainment. The 
constancy of^many of the victims is oveicome by the agonies of toiluie. 
Their weakness and lamentations complete the tiiumph of their enemies, 
and reflect disgrace upon their own country.* 

The perpetual hostilities cairicd on among the American tribes are pro- 
ductive of verj' fatal effects. Even in seasons of public tranquillity, their 
imperfect industiy docs not supply them with any supeifluous store of 
provisions; but when the irruption of an enemy dtsol.ites thcii cultivated 
lands, or distuibs them in theii hunting excuisions, such a calamity ledm c s 
a community, natuially improvident and destitute of lesouices, to cxlieme 
want. All the people of the di'^liict that is invaded aie frequent!}' ftveed 
to take lefuge in vvwds and rnountains, which can .iffoid them little sub- 
sistence, ana vvheic m<iny of them perish. Notwithstanding then exces- 
sive caution in conducting then military operations, and the solititude 
of every leader to incscrvc the lives of his follow eis, as the rude tiibesin 
America seldom enjoy any intcival of peace, the loss of men among them 
is considerable in pi oportion to the degiee of popuhlion. Thus famine 
and the sword combine in thinning tlieii num})eis. All their communities 
ire feeble, and nothing rmw remains of seveiaJ nations which wcie once 
'onsiderable, but the name.j 

Sensible of this continual decay, there arc tribes which endeavour to 
ecruit their national force when exhausted, by adopting pri‘^oncis t.cken in 
var, and by this expedient pievcnt iheii totd cxtmction. The immticc, 
.lowever, is not universally leceived. Resentment operates more powei- 
iilly among savages tlnn considerations of policy. Far the gi eater part 
of their captives was anciently saciificed to their vengeance, and it is only 
since their numbers began to decline fist, that they have genei ally adopted 
milder maxims. But such as they do naturalize lenoimce for ever their 
native tribe, and assume the manneis as well as passions of the people by 
whom they are adopted]; so entirely, that they often join them in expedi- 
tions against their own countrymen. ^ Such a sudden transition, and so 
repugnant to one of the most povv’^erful instincts implanted by nature, would 
be deemed strange among many people but among the memliers of small 
communities, where national enmity is violent and deep rooted, it has the 
appearance of being still more un iccountable. It seems, however, to result 
naturally from the principles upon which war is carried on in America. 
When nations aim at exterminating their enemies, no exchange of prisoners 
can ever take place. F rom the moment one is made a prisoner, his country 
and his friends consider him as dead [75], He has incurred indelible 
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dispace by suffering himself to be surprised or to be taken by an enemy ; 
and were ne to return home, after such a stain upon his honour, his nearest 
relations would not ^ receive or even acknowledge that they knew him.’^ 
Some tribes were still more rigid, and if a prisoner returned, the infamy 
which he had brought on his country was expiated, by pulling him instantly 
to death.t As the unfortunate captive is thus an outcast from his own 
country, and the tics which bound him to it are irreparably broken, he 
feels less reluctance in forming a new connexion with people, who,, as an 
evidence of their friendly sentiments, not only deliver him from a cruel 
death, but offer to admit him to all the rights of a fellovv-cilizen. The 
perfect similarity of manners among savage nations facilitates and com- 
pletes the union, and induces a captive to transfer not only his allegiance, 
but his affection to the community into the bosom of which he is received. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men in their rude stale, and 
to excel in it their highest distinction and pride, their inferiority is al ways 
manifest when they engage in competition with polished nations. Destitute 
of that foresight which discerns and provides lor remote events, strangers 
to the union and mutual confidence requisite in forming any extensiv'c plan 
of operations, and incapable of the subordination no less requisite in car- 
rying such plans into execution, savage nations may astonish a disciplined 
enemy by their valour, but Seldom prove formidable to him by their con- 
duct and whenever the contest is of long continuance, must yield to 
superior art [76]. The empires of Peru and Mexico, though their pro- 
gress in civilization, when measured by the European or Asiatic standards, 
wms inconsiderable, acquired such an ascendency over the rude tribes 
around them, that they subjected most of them with great facility to their 
power. When the people of Ruiope overran the various provinces of 
America, this superiority was still more conspicuous. Neither the courage 
nor number of the natives could repel a handful of invaders. The aliena- 
tion and enmity, prevalent among barbarians, prevented them from uniting 
in any common scheme of defence, and while each tribe fought separately, 
all were subdued. 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with the use of metals, 
hardly merit any attention on their own account, hut are worthy of some 
notice, as far as they serve to disjfi.iy the genius and manners of man in this 
stage of his progress. ^ The first distress a savage must feel, will arise from 
the manner in wliich his body is affectc'd by the heat, or cold, or moisture of 
the climate under which he lives ; and his first care will be to provide some 
covering for his own defence. In the warmer, and more mild climates of 
America, none of the rude tribes were clothed. To most of them nature 
had not even suggested any idea of impropriety in being altogether unco- 
vered. J ^ As under mild climate there was little need of any defence from ^ 
the injuries of the air, and their extreme indolence shunned every species 
of labour to which it was not iiiged by absolute necessity, ail the inhabitants 
of the isles, and a considerable part of the people on the continent, 
remained in this state of naked simplicity. Others were satisfied with 
some slight covering, such as decency required. But though naked, they 
were not unadorneil. They dressed their hair in many different fonns. 
They fastened hits of gold, or shells, or shining stones, in their ears, their 
noses, and cheeks.§ They stained their skins with a great variety of 
figures ; and they spent much time, and submitted to great pain, in orna- 
menting their persons in this fantastic manner. Vanity, however, which 
finds endless occupation for ingenuity and invention in nations where 
dress has become a complex and intricate art, is circumscribed within so 
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narrow bounds, and confined to so few articles among naked savages, that 
they are not satisfied with those simple decorations, and have a wonderful 

f >ropensity to alter the natural form of their bodies, in order to render it 
as they imagine) more perfect and beautiful. This practice was universal 
among the rudest of the American tribes. Their operations for that 
purpose begin as soon as an infant is bom. By compressing the bones of 
the skull, while still soft and flexible, some flatten the crown of their heads ; 
some squeeze them into the shape of a cone ; others mould them as much 
as possible into a square figure and they often endanger the lives of 
their posterity by their violent and absurd efforts to derange the plan of 
nature, or to improve upon her designs. But in all their attempts either 
to adorn or to new model their persons, it seems to have been less the 
object of the Americans to please, or to appear beautiful, than to give an 
air of dignity and terror to their aspect. Their attention to dress had 
more reference to war than to gallantry. The difference in rank and 
estimation between the two sexes was so great, as seems to have extin- 
guished, in some measure, their solicitude to appear mutually amiable. 
The man deemed it beneath him to adorn his person, for the sake of one 
on whom he was accustomed to look down as a slave. It was when the 
warrior had in view to enter the council of his nation, or to take the field 
against its enemies, that he assumed his choicest ornaments, and decked 
his person with the nicest caie.t The decorations of the women were 
few and simple; whatever was precious or splendid was rcseived for the 
men. In several tribes the women were obliged to spend a considerable 
part of their time every d.iy in adorning <ind painting their husbands, and 
could bestow little attention uponoinamenting themselves. Among a lace 
of men so haughty as to despise, or so cold as to neglect them, the women 
natuially became caicicss and slovenly, and the love of finei^" and show, 
which had been deemed their fav ouiite ])assion, was confined chiefly to the 
othei sex.J ^ To deck his i)erson was the distinction of a wairior, as 'vvell 
as one of his most serious occupations [ 77 ]. In one part of their dress, 
which at first sight appears the mo^t singular and capricious, the Amciicans 
have discovered considerable ‘^agac \iy in providing against the chief incon- 
veniences of their climate, which is often sultry and moist to eveess. All 
the different tribes, which remaiti unclothed, are accustomed to anoint and 
rub their bodies with the grease of animals, with viscous guin'^, and with 
oils of different kinds. By this they check that profuse perspiration, 
which in the loirid zone wastes the vigour of llie frame, and abiidgeh the 
period of hiunan life. By this, too, they provide a defence ag.iinst the 
extreme moisture duiing the lainy season [ 78 ]. They likewise, at ccrtfiin 
seasons, temper paint of different colours vviui those unctuous substances, 
and bedaub Ihemselve® plentifully with that tomposilion. Sheathed with 
this impenetrable varnish, their ''kins ate not only piotected from the pene- 
trating heat of the sun, hut as all the innumerable tribes of insects have .in 
antipathy lo the smell or taste of that mixtuic, they arc delivc red from their 
teasing persecution, which amidst forests and marshes, especially in the 
warmer regions, would have been altogether intolerable in a state of perfect 
nakedness.^ 

The next oWeet to dress that will engage the attention of a savage, is to 
prepare some habitation which may afibid him shelter by day, and a retreat 
at night. Whatever is connected with his ideas of personal dignity, what- 
ever Dears any reference to his military character, the savage warrior deems 
an object of importance. Whatever relates only to peaceable and inactive 
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life, he views with indifFercnce. Hence, though finically attentive to dress, 
he is little solicitous about the elegance or disposition of his habitation 
Savage nations, far from that state of in)|)rovement, in which the mode of 
living is considered as a mark of distinction, and unacquainted with those 
wants, which require a variety of accommodation, regulate the construction 
of their houses according to tneir limited ideas of necessity. Some of the 
American tribes were so extremely rude, and had advanced so little beyond 
the primaeval simplicity of nature, that they had no houses at all. During 
the day, they take shelter from the scorching rays of the sun under thick 
trees; at night they form a shed with their branches and lea\es [79], In 
the rainy season they retire into coves, formed by the hand of Nature, or 
hollowed out by their own industry.* Others, who have no fixed abode, 
and roam through the forest in quest of game, sojourn in temporary huts, 
which they erect with little labour, and abandon without any concern. 
The inhabitants of those vast plains, which are deluged by the overflowing 
of rivers during the heavy rains that fall periodically between the tropics, 
raise houses upon piles fastened in the ground, or place them among the 
boughs of trees, and are thus safe amidst that wide extended inundation 
which surrounds thern.f Such were the first essays of the rudest Ameri- 
cans towards providing themsehes with habitations. But even among 
tribes which are more iinjiroved, and whose residence is become altogether 
fixed, the structure of their houses is extreincly mean and simple. They 
are wretched huts, sonudimes of an oblong and sometimes of a circular 
form, intended merely for shelter, with no\icw to elegance, and little 
attention to corncniency. The doois are so low that it is necessary to 
bend or to creep on the hanfis and f(‘et in order to enter them. They are 
without windows, and have alaige hole in the middle of the loot, to convey 
out the smoke. To follow travellers in other minute circumstances of 
their descriptions, is not only beneath the dignity of histoiy, but i\ould 
be foieign to the object of my rc^'carchcs. One circumstance merits 
attention, as it is singular, and illustrates the character of the pecmie. 
Some of their houses aie so large as to contain accommodation for four- 
score or a liundred persons. I'liesc are built for the rocey)tion of different 
families, ’which dwell togedhor under the same roof [80], and often aiound 
a common lire, without sepaiate apartments, or any kina of screen or parti- 
tion between the spaces which they respectively occupy. As soon as men 
have acquired distinct ideas of proi'orty; or when they are so much 
attached to their fi'inalcs, as to watch them with care and jealousy ; 
families of course dhide and settle in separate houses, where they can 
secure and guard whatever they wish to preserve. This singular mode of 
habitation, among several people of America, may tberetbre he considered 
not only as the eflect of their imperfect notions concerning property, but 
as a ])ioof of inattemtion, and indilTerence towards their women. If they 
had not been accustomed to perfect equality, such an arrangement could 
not have taken place. If their sensibility had been apt to have taken 
alarm, they would not have trusted the virtue of their women amidst the 
temptations and opportunities of such a promiscuous intercourse. At the 
same time, tlie perpetual concord, which reigns in hn])jt.)tions where so 
many families are crowded together, is surprising, and aflbrds a striking 
evidence that they must be people of either a very gentle, or of a very 
phlegmatic temper, who in such a situation, are unacquainted with animo- 
sity, "brawling, and discord. J ^ 

After making some provision for his dress and habitation, a savage 

* Lettres Edif, v. 273. Venegas Hist, of Califor. i. 76. Lozano, Dcscrip. del Gran. Chaco, p, 
55 liOttros Ed if. ii. 176, Gunnlla, i. 383, Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 277. t Gumilla,! 
225 llcrreia, dec. l.lib, ix. c. 0. Oviedo Somar. p. 53, C. t Journ. de Grillet et BechanipJ 
<lans la Govane, p. 65. Lafitau Mcpurs, ii 4. Torqueni, Monarq. i, 247. Journal Hist, de JouteZ; 
817 Lery Hist. Brazil, ap. de Brv, iii. 238, Lozano Descr. del Gran. Chaco, 67, 
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will jperceive the necessity of preparing proper arms with which to 
assault or repel an enemy. This, accordingly, has early exercised the 
ingenuity and invention of all rude nations. The first offensive weapons 
were doubtless such as chance presented, and the first efforts of art to 
improve upon these, were extremely awkward and simple. Clubs made 
of some hea^ wood, stakes hardened in the fire, lances whose heads w^erc 
armed witli nint or the bones of some animal, are weapons known to the 
rudest nations. All these, however, are of use only in close encounter. 
But men wished to annoy their enemies while at a distance, and the bow 
and arrow is the most early invention for this purpose. This weapon is in 
the hands of people whose advances in improvement arc extremely incon- 
siderable, and is familiar to the inhabitants of eveiy quarter of the globe, 
it is remarkable, howmver, that some tribes in America were so destitute 
of art and ingenuity, that they had not attained to the discovery of this 
simple invention,’* and seem to have been unacquainted with the use of any 
missile weapon. The sling, though in its construction not more complex 
than the bow, and among many nations of equal antiquity, was little know n 
to the people of North America,! or the islands, but appears to ha\ e been 
used by a few tribes in the southern continent^ [fill, liic people, in some 
provinces of Chili, and those of Patagonia, tow aids the southern extremity 
of America, use a weapon peculiar to themselves. They fasten stones, 
about the size of a fist, to each end of a leather thong of eight fi'ct in 
length, and swing these round their heads, throw them with such dexterity, 
that they seldom miss the object at wliich they aim.§ 

Among people who had hardly any occui)a*tion hut war or hunting, the 
chief exertions of their invention [Htij, as well ns industiy, were natuially 
directed towards these objects. With respect to e\ery thing else, their 
wants and desiies were so liinilcd, that their invention was not ujx>n the 
stretch. As their food and habitations are perfeetiy simple, their domestic 
utensils are few and rude. Some of the soutluTU tribes had discovered 
the art of forming vessels of earthen ware, and baking them in the sun, so 
as they could endure the fire. In North Amciica, they hollowed a piece 
of hard wood in the form of a kettle, and filling it with water, brought it 
to boil, by puttinjg red-hot stones into it These vc'sscls they used in 

preparing part of their provisions ; and this mny he considered as a step 
towards refinement and luxury; for men in their rudest state weic not 
acquainted with any method of dressing their victuals hut by roasting them 
on the fire ; and among several tribes in Ameiica, this is the only s])ccies 
of cookery yet known.lj But the masterpiece of ait, among the savages 
of America, is the construction of the canoes. An Esquimaux, shut up in 
his boat of whalebone, covered with tho skins of seals, can hra\c that 
stormy ocean on which the barrenness of his countiy compels him to deiiend 
for the chief part of his subsistence.^ The people of Canada venture upon 
their rivers and lakes in boats made of the hark of trees, and so light that 
two men can carry them, wherever shallows or cataracts obstruct the 
navigation In these frail vessels they undertake and accomplish 

long voyages."*^ The inhabitants of the isles and of the southern continent 
form their canoes by hollowing the trunk of a laige tree, w ith infinite Jaliour ; 
and though in appearance they are extremely awkward and unwneldy, 
they paddle and steer them with such dexterity, that Europeans, well ac- 
quainted with all the improvements in the science of navigation, have been 
astonished at the rapidity of their motion, and the quickness of their evo- 
lutions. Thoiv pirogues^ or war boats, are so large as to carry forty or fiffy 
men ; their canoes, employed in fishing and in short voyages are less capa- 

♦ Piedrahita Conq. del Nuevo Kerrno, lx. 12. t Nauf. do AIv. Nun. Cabeca do Vara, c. x. 
p. 12. t Piedrah. p. 16. $ Ovallc’s Relation of Chili. Church. Collect. iU. 82. Falkner’s 
Descript, of Patagon. p. 130. jf Chailcv. Hist. N. Fr. iu. 332. 1[ Ellis Voy. 133. ** Lafijau 
Mceurs, ii. 213, 
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cious.^ The form as wc'll as materials of all these various kinds of vessels, 
IS well adapted to the service for which they are destined ; and the more 
minutely they are examined, the mechanism of their structure, as well as 
neatness of their fabric, will appear the more surprising. 

But, in every attempt towards industry among the Americans, one 
striking quality in their character is conspicuous. They apply to work 
without ardour, car^ it on with little activity, and, like children, are easily 
diverted from it. Even in operations which seem the most interesting, 
and where the most powerful motives urge them to vigorous exeitions, 
they labour with a languid listlessness. ^ Their work advances under their 
hand with such slowness, that an eyewitness compares it to the impercep- 
tible progress of vegetation.! They will spend so many years in forming 
a canoe, that it often begins to rot with age before they finish it. They 
will suflfer one part of a roof to decay and perish, before they complete 
the other.J The slightest manual operation consumes an amazing length 
of time, and what in polished nations would hardly be an effort of industr}% 
is among savages an arduous undertaking. This slowness of the Ameri- 
cans in executing works of eveiy kind may be imputed to various causes. 
Among savages, who do not depend for subsistence upon the efforts of 
regular inclnstiy, time is of so little importance that tncy set no value 
upon it ; and prov ided they can finish a design, they never regard how long 
they are employed about it. The tools whicli they employ arc so awkward 
and defective that every work in which they engage must necessarily be 
tedious. The hand of the most industrious and skmiil aitist, were it fur- 
nished with no better instrument than a stone hatchet, a shell, or the bone 
of some animal, would find it difficult to pcrfi‘ct the most simple work. It is 
by length of labour that he must endea\our to suppl}’’ his defect of power. 
But above all, the cold phlegmatic temper peculiar to the Americans, ren- 
ders their operations languid.^ It is almost impossible to rouse them from 
that habitual indolence to whi^h they are sunk ; and unless when engaged 
in war or in hunting, they seem incapable of (‘\erting any vigorous effort. 
Their ardour of application is not so great as to call forth that inventixe 
spirit which suggests expedients for facilitating and abridging labour. 
They will return to a task day after day, but all their methods of executing 
it are tedious and operose Even since the Europeans have commu- 

nicated to them the knowledge of their in<^lruments, and taught them to 
imitate their arts, the peculiar genius of the Americans is conspicuous in 
every attempt they make, 'fhey may be patient and assiduous in labour, 
they can copy with a scrxile and minute accuracy, but cli^^rovcr little 
invention ana no talents for despatch. In spite of instruction and example, 
the spirit of the race predominates ; their motions are naturally tardy, and 
it is in vain to urge them to quicken their pace. Among the Spaniards in 
America, the work of an Jndiafi is a phrase by which they describe any 
thin^, in the execution of which an immense time has been employed and 
muon labour wasted.^ 

VIL No circumstance respecting nide nations has been the object of’ 
greater curiosity tlian their religious tenets and rites ; and none, perhaps, 
has been so imperfectly understood, or represented with so little fidelity. 
Priests and missionaries are the persons ho have had the best oppoitunities 
of carrying on this inquiry among the most uncivi ! ized of f he American tribes. 
Their minds, engrossed by the doctrines of their own religion, and habituated 
to its institutions, are apt to discover something which resembles those 
olfiects of their veneration, in the opinions and rites of every people. 
Whatever they contemplate they View through one medium, ana draw* 
and accommodate it to their own system. They study to reconcile the 

* Labat, Voyages, ii. 91, &c. 331. t Gumilla, li. 297, + Bordc Relal. des Caraibec. 
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instifutions which fall under their observation to their own creed, not to 
explain them according to the rude notions of the people themselves. 
They ascribe to them ideas which they are incapable of forming, and sup- 
pose them to be acquainted with principles and facts, which it is impossible 
that they should know. Hence, some missionaries have been induced to 
believe, that even among the most barbarous nations in America, they had 
discovered traces, no less distinct than amazing, of their acquaintance with 
the sublime mysteries and peculiar institutionsbf Christianity. From their 
own interpretation of certain expressions and ceremonies, they have con- 
cluded that these people had some knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the incarnation of the Son of God, of his expiatory sacrifice, of 
the virtue of the cross, and of the efficacy of the sacraments.* In such 
unintelligent and credulous guides we can place little confidence. 

But eVen when we make our choice of conductors with tlie greatest 
care, we must not follow them with implicit faith. An inquiry into the 
religious notions of rude nations is involved in peculiar intricacies, and we 
mus^t often pause in order to separate the facts which our informers relate 
from the reasonings with which they are accompanied, or the theories 
which they build upon them. Several pious writers, more attentive to the 
importance of the subject llpn to the condition of the people whose senti- 
ments they were endeavouring to discover, have bestowed much unprofit- 
able labour in researches of this nature [86]. 

There are two fundamental doctrines, upon which the whole system of 
religion, as far as it can be discovered by the light of nature, is established. 
The one respects the being of a God, theothei the iminoitality of the soul. 
To discover the ideas of tlie uncultivated ii.jtioris under our review, with 
regard to those im]»ortanl jioints, not (mly m olject of curiosity, but 
may afford instruction. ^ To these two article-^ I shall confine my resesuches, 
leaving subordinate opinions, and the detail of lor.d simerstitions, to moio 
minute inquirers. Whoever has bad any o})}>ortunity oi examining into tiro 
religious opinions of persons in Ilit* infeiioi ranks of lift*, even in the most 
enlightened and civilized nations, will find that lh<‘ii system of belief is de- 
rived from instruction, not discovered by inquiry. That numeious part of I’bc 
human species, whose lot is labour, whose principal and almost sole oc( u- 
pation is to secure subsistence, views the arrangement and ()peiatic)ns of 
nature with little reflection, and lias^ neither leisure nor capacity for enter- 
ing into that path of refined and intricate speculation which conducts to the 
knowledge of the princijfles of natural religion. In the eaily and most 
rude periods of savage life, such disquisitions aie altogether unknown. 
When the intellectual powers are just beginning to unfold, and their first 
feeble exertions are directed tow aids a few objects of primary necessity 
and use ; when the focullies of the mind arc so limited as not to have 
formed abstract or general idt*as ; when language is so haiien as to he 
destitute of names to distinguish any thing that is not perceived by some 
of the senses ; it is preposterous to expect that man should be capable of 
tracing with accuracy the relation between cause and effect ; or to suppose 
that he should rise from the contemplation of tJic one to the knowledge of 
the other, and form just conceptions of a Deity, as the Ci-eator and Governor 
of the universe.^ The idea of creation is so familiar, wherever the mind is 
enlarged by science and illuminated with revelation, that we seldom reflect 
how profound and abstruse this idea is, or consider what progress man 
must have made in observation and re&earcli, before he could arrive at any 
knowledge of this elementaiy principle in religion. Accordingly, several 
tribes have been discovered in America, which have no idea whatever of 
a Supreme Being, and no rites of religious worship. Inattentive to that 

* Venegw, i. 88. 92, Torquemada, ii. 445. Garcia Origen. 122. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. U. c. 
t 5, lib. iv. c. 7. 
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magnificent spectacle of beauty and order presented to tlieir view, unac- 
customed to reflect either upon what they themselves arc, or to inquire 
who is the author of their existence, men, in their savage slate, pass their 
days like the animals around them, without knowledge or veneration of any 
superior power. Some rude tribes have not in their Tanpage any name for 
the Deity, nor have the most accurate observers been able to discover any , 
practice or institution which seemed to imply that they recognised his 
authority, or vvere solicitous to obtain his favour'^ [ 87 ], It is however onlv 
among men in the most uncultivated state of nature, and while their intel- 
IcctuS faculties are so feeble and limited as hardly to elevate them above 
the irrational creation, that we discover this total insensibility to the im- 
pressions of any invisible power. 

But the human mind, formed for religion, soon opens to the reception of 
ideas, which are destined, when corrected and refined, to be the great 
source of consolation amidst the calamities of life. Among some of the 
American tribes, still in the infancy of improvement, we discern apprehen- , 
sions of some invisible and powerful beings. These apprehensions are 
originally indistinct and perplexed, and seem to be suggested rather by 
the dread of impending evils than to flow from gratitude for blessings 
received. While nature holds on her course with uniform and undis- 
turbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits resulting from it, without inquir- 
ing concerning its cause. But oveiy deviation from this regular course 
rouses and astonishes them. When they behold events to w^hich they are 
not accustomed, they search for the reasons of them with eager curiosity. 
Their understanding is unable to penetrate into these ; but imagination, 
a more forward and ardent faculty of the mind, decides without hesitation. 
It ascribes the extraordinary occurrences in natuie to the influence of invi- 
sible beings, and supposes that the thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake 
are effects of their interposition. Some such confused notion of spiritual or 
invisible pow'er, superintending over those natural calamities which frequently 
desolate the earth, and terrify its inhabitants, may be traced among many 
rude nations [88]. But besides this, llie disasters and dangers of savage 
life are so many, and men often find themselves in situations so formidable, 
that the mind, sensible of its own weakness, lias no resource but in the 

f uidance and protection of wisdom and power superior to what is human. 

)ejected with calatfiitics whicli opprc'ss him, and exposed to dangers 
which he cannot repel, the savage no longer relics ui>on himself ; he feels 
his own impotence, and sees no prospect of being extricated, but by the 
interposition of some unseen arm. J fence, in all unenlightened nations, 
the first rites or practices wliich bear any resemblance to acts of religion, 
have it for their object to avert evils which men suffer or dread. I'lio 
Alnnitous or Okkis of the Norlli Americans were amulets or charms, which 
they imagined to be of such virtue as to preserve the persons who reposed 
confidence in them from any disastrous event, or they were considered as 
tutelaiy spirits, whose aid they might implore in circumstances of distress.! 
The Cem\$ of the islanders were reputed by them to be the authors of 
every calamity that afflicts the human race ; they were rtjprescnted under 
the most frightful forms, and religious homage was paid to them with no 
other view than to appease these furious deities. J Even among those tribes 
whose religious system was more enlarged, and who bad formed some 
conception of benevolent beings, which delighted in conferring benefits, as 
well as of malicious powers prone to inflict evil ; superstition still appears 

* Hiet, 539. Lery ap. dc Bry, iii. 221. Nipuhoff. Churcli. Coll. ii. 132. Lcitr. Edif. 2. 177. 
Td. 12 IJ. Venegaa, i, 87. Lozano Deter, del Gran Chaco, 5*i. Fernand Mission, de Cliequit. 39. 
Cumiila, ii. 156. Rochefort Hist, des Antilles, p. 468. Margrave Hist, in Append do Chiliensibus, 
2P6. TJlIoa, Notic. Amer 335, &c. Barrerc, 21H, 2I9. Ifarcourt Voy. to Guiana, Purch. Pilgr. iv. 

© 1273. Account of Brazil, by a Portuguese Ibid. p. Jones’s Journal, p. 59. t Charlev. 

N. Fr. lii 343 &c, Creuxii Hist. Caiiab p dre, i Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 1. p. 111. F. Martyr, 
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as the offspring of fear, and all its efforts were employed to avert calami^ 
ties. They were persuaded that their good deities, prompted by the 
beneficence of their nature, would bestow eveiy blessing in their power, 
without solicitation or acknowledgment ; and their only anxiety was to 
soothe and dtmrecate the wrath of the powers whom they regarded as 
the enemies of mankind.''^ 

Such were the imperfect conceptions of the greater part of the Americans 
with respect to the interposition of imisible agents, and such, almost uni- 
versally, was the mean and illiberal object of their superstitions. Weie 
we to trace back the ideas of other nations to that rude state in which 
history first presents them to our view, we should discover a suipiising 
resemblance in their tenets and practices ; and should be con\inced, that 
in similar circumstances, the faculties of the human mind hold nearly the 
same course in their progress, and ani\e at almost the same conclusions. 
The impressions of fearaie conspicuous in all the systems of supeistition 
formed in this situation. The most exalted notions of men lise no higher 
than to a peiplexed apprehension of ceitain beings, whose power, though 
supernatural, ii^limited as well as paitial. 

But, among other tribes, which have })een longer united, or have made 
greater progress in improvement, wc discern some feeble pointing tow aids 
more just and adequate conceptions of the power that presides m natuie. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some universal cause to whoni 
all things are indebted for their being. If we may judge by some of their 
expressions, they appear to acknowledge a divine powei to be the maker of 
the world, and the disposer of all cvcnl^. They denominate him the Grea/ 
Spirit^ But these ideas are faint and confused, .ind when they allemiit to 
explain them, it is manifest (hat among them the word swmVhis a meaning 
very different from that in \\ hich we employ il, and lhaUthey have no concep- 
tion of any deity hut what h cor|ioreal. Th<=‘y believe their gods to be of 
the human form, though of a n iluie moie ( xecllent than man, and retail such 
wild incoherent fables concerning theii fuixtions and opeiations, as arc 
altogether unworthy of a pla*' e in history. Ev cn among tliese ti ibes, theic 
is no established form of public worship ; tbeie are no tcmple« ciecled in 
honour of their deities; and no mmisteis poculiirly consecrated to their 
service. They have the knowledge, houever, of several ««upeistitious 
ceremonies and practices handed down to them by ti idition, and to these 
they have recourse wu'th a childish credulity, when rousovi liy any emer- 
gence from their usual insendhilit^, and excited to acknowledge the 
power, and to implore the protec tion of superior beings. J 

The tribe of the Natchez, and the peojde of Bogota, had advanced 
beyond the other uncultiv de<l nations of America in their ideas of religion, 
as well as in their political institutions; and it is no Ic ss dilFicull to explain 
the cause of this distinction thm of that which we hive .alitady consi- 
dered. The Sun was the chief object of religious woiship among the 
Natchez. In their t<*mples, which were constructed with some m ignifi- 
cence, and decorated with various ornaments, .icrording to their mode of 
architecture, they preserved a perpetual fire, as the puiest emblem of their 
divinity. Ministers were appointed to watch and feed this sicrod flame. 
The first function of the great chief of the nation, every morning, wa<^ an 
act of obeisance to the Sun ; and festivals returned at stated seasons, wliich 
were celebrated by the whole community w’ith solemn but unbloody rites.§ 
This is the most refined species of superstition known in America, and 
peAaps one of the most natural as well as most seducing. The Sun is the 
apparent source of the joy, fertility, and life, diffused through nature ; and 


* Tertre, li. 365. Borde, p. 14, Ptatf* of Virginia, by a Native, book iii p 32, 33 Piirnont, i. 
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while the human mind, in its earlier essays towards inqdiiiy, contemplates 
and admires his universal and animating energy, its admiration is apt to 
stop short at what is visible, without reaching to the unseen cause ; and 
pays that adoration to the most glorious and beneficial work of God, which 
IS due only to him who formed it. As fire is the purest and most active of 
the elements, and in some of its qualities and effects resembles the Sun, it 
was, not improperly, chosen to be the enablem of his powerful operation. 
The ancient Persians, a people far superior, in every respect, to that rude 
tribe whose rites I am describing, founded their religious system on similar 
principles, and established a form of public worship, less gross and excep- 
tionable than that of any people destitute of guidance from revelation. 
This surprising coincidence in sentiment between two nations, in such 
different stales of improvement, is one of the many singular and unaccount- 
able circumstances which occur in the history of human affairs. 

Among the people of Bogota, the Sun and Moon were, likewise, the 
chief objects of veneration. Their system of religion was more regular 
and complete, though less pure, than that of the Natchez. They had 
temples, altars, priests, sacrifices, and that long train of ceremonies, which 
superstition introduces wherever she has fully established her dominion 
over the minds of men. But die rites of their worship were cruel and 
bloody. They offered human victims to their deities, and many of their 
practices nearly resembled the barbarous institutions of the Mexicans, the 
genius of which we shall have an opportunity of considering more atten- 
tively in its proper place.’*^ 

\Vith respect to the other great doctrine of religion, concerning the 
immortality of the soul, the sentiments of the Americans were more 
united: the human mind, eien when least improved and invigorated by 
culture, shrinks from the thoughts of annihilation, and looks forward with 
hope and expectation to a stale of future existence. This sentiment, 
resulting from a secret consciousness of its own dignity, from an instinctive 
longing after immortality, is universal, and may be deemed natural. 
Uvon this are founded the most exalted hopes of man in his highest state 
of improvement ; nor has nature withheld from him this soothing consola- 
tion, in the most early and rude period of his progress. Wc can trace this 
opinion from one extremity of America to the oilier, in some rcgions more 
faint and obscure, in others more perfectly developed, but nowhere 
unknown. The most uncivilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend 
death as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of a future and more 
happy state, where they shall be for ever exempt from the calamities which 
imbitter human life in its present condition. This future state they con- 
ceive to be a delightful country, blessed with perpetual spring, whose 
forests abound with game, whose rivers swarm with fish, wdierc famine is 
never felt, and uninterrupted plenty shall be cnj’oyed without labour or toil. 
But as men, in forming their first imperfect ideas concerning the invisible 
world, suppose that there they shall continue to feel the same desires, and 
to be engaged in the same occujiations, as in the present world ; they natu- 
rally ascribe eminence and distinction, in that state, to the same qualities 
and talents which are here the obj*ect of their esteem. The Aniericans, 
accordingly, allotted the highest place, in their country of spirits, to the 
skilful hunter, to the adventurous and successful warrior, and to such as had 
tortured the greatest number of captives, and dt^voured their flesh. t Th^e 
notions were so prevalent that they gave rise to a universal custom, which 
is at once the strongest evidence that the Americans believe in a future ^ 
state, and the best illustration of what they expect there. As they imagine, 
tliat departed spirits begin their career anew in the world whither they are 
gone, that their friends may not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, 

* Pie irahita, Conq. del N. Rcyno, p. 17. ITeirera, dec. 6. lib. v. c. 6. t Lery ap. de Bry, Ui, 
S2S2. Oliarlev. N. Fr. iii. 351, &c. De la Potlieric, U. 45, &c. iii, 5. 
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they huiy together with the bodies of the dead their bow, their arrows, 
and other weapons used in hunting or war ; they deposit in their tombs the 
skins or stuffs of which they make garments, Indian corn, manioc, venison, 
domestic utensils, and whatever is leckoned among the necessaries in their 
simple mode of life.^ In some piovinces, upon trie decease of a cazique 
or chief, a certain number of his wives, of his favourites, and of his slaves, 
were put to death, and interred together with him, that he might appear 
with the same dignity in his future station, and be waited upon by the same 
attendants.! This persuasion is so deep rooted that inany of the deceased 
person’s retainers offer themselves as voluntary victims, and court the 
piivilcgc of accompanying their departed master, as a high distinction. 
It has been found difficult, on some occasions, to set bounds to this tmthu- 
sia'-m of affectionate duty, and to reduce the train of a favourite leader to 
such a number as the tribe could afford to spare [ 89 ], 

Among the Amer-ienns, as well as other uncivilized nations, many of the 
rites and observances which bear some resemblance to acts of religion, 
have no connection w itlr devotion, but proceed from a fond desir’e of prying 
into fu. urity. The human mind is most apt to ieel and to discover this vain 
curiosity, when its own powers are rno^t feeble and uninformed. Astoii- 
ished with occurrences ot which it is unable to comprehend the cause, it 
naturally fancies that there is something mysterious and wonderful in their 
origin. Alarmed at events of which it cannot discern the issue or the corr- 
sequence«‘, it has recourse to otlau* means of discovering them than the 
exercise of its own sagacity. Wherever superstition is so established as to 
form a regular system, this ch^^ii’c of penetrating into the secrets of futurity 
is connected w^itli it. Divination Irecorncs a religious atl. JViests, as the 
minbters of heaven, pretend to deliver rts oiac ics to nien. They arc the 
only so<»thsa}ers, augur and magicians, vvho profess the sacred arrcl 
iiirportant ait of disclosing wlrat is hid from other eyes. 

But, among rude n.ition*!, who pay no vencMatioii to any superintending 
power, arul who have no established rites or ministers of religion, their 
curiosity, to discov^er wdiat is future and unknown, is cherished by a 
differetit principle, and derives stienglb from another alliance. As the 
disca'-es of rnen, irr the savage st.de, are (as Iras been already observed) 
like those of the animal creation, few, but extremely violent, their im- 
patience uirder what they suffer, and solicitude for the recovery of health, 
soon inspiied them with extraordina^ reverence for such as pr’etended to 
under-stand the nature of their riial.idrcs, and to he possessed of knowledge 
sufficient to preserve or deliver them from their sudden and fatal eflects. 
These ignorant pretenders, however, were such utter strangers to the 
structure of the human frame, as to be equally unacquainted with the 
causes of its disorders, and the manner in which they will terminate. 
Superstiiion, mingled frequently with some jrortion of craft, supirlied what 
they vviTited in science. They imputed the or igin of diseases to superna- 
tural influence, and prescribed or performed a variety of mysterious rites, 
which they gave out to be of such efficacy as to remove the most dangerous 
and inveterate maladies. The credulity and love of the marvellous, 
natural to uninformed men, fav cured the deceirtion, and prepared them to 
be the dupes of those impostors. Among savages, lireir hist pliysicians are 
a kind of conjurers or wizards, who bo,ast that they know what is past, 
and can foretell what is to come. Incantations, sorcery, and mummeries of 
diverse kinds, no less strange than frivolous, are the means which they 
employ to expel the imaginaiy causes of malignity ;J and, relying upon 
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the efficacy of these, they predict with confidence what will be the fate 
of their deluded patients. Thus superstition, in its earliest form, flowed 
from the solicitude of man to be delivered from present distress, not from 
his dread of evils awaiting him in a future life, and was originally ingrafted 
on medicine, not on religion. One of the first and most intelligeiil historians 
of America, was struck with this alliance between the art of divination and 
that of physic, among the people of Hispaniola.’*^ But this was not peculiar 
to them. The Alexis, the Piams, the Autmoins, or whatever was the 
distinguishing name of their diviners and charmers in other paits of 
America, were all the physicians of their respective tribes, in the same 
manner as the Bubitos of Hispaniola. As their function led them to apply 
to the human mind when enfeebled by sickness, and as they found it, in 
that season of dejection, prone to be alarmed with imaginary fears, or 
-amused with vain hopes, they easily induced it to rely with implicit con- 
fidence on the virtue of their spells, and the certainty of their predictions.! 

Whenever men acknowledge the reality of supernatural power and dis- 
cernment in one instance, they have a propensity to admit it in others. 
The Americans did not long suppose the efficacy of conjuration to be con- 
fined to one sulfiect. They had recourse to it in every situation of danger 
or distress. When the events of war w^ere peculiarly disastrous, when 
they met with unfoT’eseen disappointment in hunting, when inundations or 
drought threatened' their crops with destruction, they called upon their 
conjurors to begin their incantations, in order to discover the causes of 
those calamities, or to foretell what w’ould be their issue.! Their con- 
fidence in this delusive art gradually increased, and manitested itself in 
all the occurrences of life. When involved in any difficulty, or about to 
enter upon any transaction of moment, eveiy individual regularly consulted 
the sorcerer, and depended upon his instructions to extricate him from the 
former, as well as to direct his conduct in the latter. Even among the 
rudest tiibes in America, 3U])erstition appears in this form, and divination 
is an art in high esteem. Long i)efore man had acquired sucli knowledge 
of a deity as inspires reverence, and leads to adoration, we observe him 
stretching out a presumptuous hand to draw aside that veil with which 
Providence kindly conceals its purposes from human knowledge ; and w^e 
find him labouring with fruitless anxiety to- penetrate into the mysteries of 
the divine administration. To discern and to worship a superintending 
power is an evidence of the enlargement and matuiity of the human 
understanding ; a vain desire of prying into futurity is the error of its 
infancy, and a proof of its weakness. 

From this weakness proceeded likewise the faith of the Americans in 
jreams, their observation of omens, their attention to the chirping of birds, 
and the cries of animals, all which they suppose to be indications of future 
events ; and if any one of these prognostics is deemed unfavourable, they 
instantly abandon the pursuit of those measures on which they are most 
aaf erly bent.§ 

/HI. But if we would form a complete idea of the uncultivated nations 
of America, we must not pass unobserved some singular custorrus, which, 
though universal and characteristic, could not be rectuced, with ]>i()pri«‘ty, 
to any of the articles into which I have divided my inquiiy concerning 
their manners. 

Among savages, in every part of the globe, tne love of dancing is a 
^a^ourite passion. As, during a great part ot‘ their time, they languish in 
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a ^icio of inactivity and indolence, without any occupation to rouse or 
iufoKst lliem, they delight universally in a pastime which calls forth the 
a r ti v(‘ powers of their nature into exercise. The Spaniards, when they first 
\ isilrd America, were astonished at the fondness of the natives for dancing, 
and beheld with wonder a people, cold and unanimated in most of their 
other pursuits, kindle into life, and exert themselves with ardour, as often 
as this favourite amusement recurred. Among them, indeed, dancing 
ought not to be denominated an amusement. It is a serious and important 
occupation which mingles in every occurrence of public or private life. 
If any intercourse be necessary between two American tribes, the ambas- 
sadors of the one approach in a solemn dance, and present the calumet or 
emblem of peace ; the sachems of the other receive it with the same 
ceremony.’*^ If war is denounced against an enemy, it is by a dance ex- 
pressive of the resentment which they feel, and ot the vengeance which 
they meditate.! If the wrath of their gods is to be appeased, or their bene 
ficence to be celebrated ; if they rejoice at the birth of a child, or mourn 
the death of a friend, J they have dances appropriated to each of these 
situations, and suited to the difl’erent sentiments with which they aie then 
animated. If a person is indisposed, a dance is prescribed as the most 
effectual means of restoring him to health ; and if he himself cannot endure 
the fatigue of such an exercise, the physician or conjuror performs it in 
his name, as if the virtue of his activity could be transferred to his 
patient.§ 

All their dances are imitations of some action ; and though the music 
by which they are regulated is extremely simple, and tiresome to the ear 
by its dull monotony, some of their dances appear wonderfully expressive 
and animated. The war dance is, peihaps, the most striking. It is the 
representation of a complete American campaign. '’J'he departure of the 
warriors from their village, their maich into the enemy’s couiitiy, the 
caution with which they encamp, the address with which they station 
some of their party in ambush, the manner of surpiising the enemy, the 
noise and ferocity of the combat, the scali)ing of those who are slain, the 
seizing of prisoners, the triumphant leturn ol the conquerors, and the tor- 
ture of the victims, are successively exhibited. The performers enter 
with such enthusiastic ardour into thedr several parts ; their gestures, their 
countenance, their voice, are so wdld and so well adapted to their various 
situation*?, that Eui’opeans can hardly believe it to be a mimic scene, or 
view it without emotions of fear and honor.H 

But however expressive some of the American dances may be, there is 
one circumstance in them remarkable, and connected with the character 
of the race. The songs, the dances, the amusements of other nations, ex- 
pressive of the sentiments which animate tlieir hearts, are often adapted 
to display or excite that sensbility which mutually attaches the sexes. 
Among some people, such is the ardour of this passion, that love is almost 
the sole object of festivity and ioy and as rude nations are strangers to 
delicacy, and unaccustomed to disguise any emotion of their minds, their 
dances are often extremely wanton and indecent. Such is the Calendar of 
which the natives of Africa are so passionately fond and such the feats 
of the dancing girls which the Asiatics contemplate with so much avidity 
of desire.^ But among the Americans, more cold and indifferent to their 
females, from causes which I have already explained, the passion of love 
mingles but little with their festivals and pastimes. Their songs and 
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dances are mostly solemn and martial ; they are connected with some ol 
the serious and important affairs of life ;* and, having no relation to lo\ e or 
gallantly, are seldom common to the two sexes, but executed by the men 
and women apart! [90]. If, on some occasions, the women are permitted 
to join in the festival, the character of the entertainment is still the same, 
and no movement or gesture is expressive of attachment, or encourages 
familiarity.! 

An immoderate love of play, especially at games of hazard, which 
seems to be natural to all people unaccustomed to the occupations of 
regular industry, is likewise universal among the Americans. The same 
causes, which so often prompt persons in civilized life, who are at their 
ease, to have recourse to this pastime, render it the delight of the savage. 
The former are independent of labour, the latter do not feel the necessity 
of it ; and as both are unemployed, they run with transport to whatever 
IS interesting enough to stir and to agitate their minds. Hence the Ameri- 
cans, who at other times are so indifferent, so phlegmatic, so silent, and 
animated with so few desires, as soon as they engage in play become 
rapacious, impatient, noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. Their 
furs, their domestic untensils, their clothes, their arms, are staked at the 
gaming table, and when all is lost, high as their sense of independence is, in 
a, wild emotion of despair or of hope, they will often risk their personal 
liberty upon a single cast.§ Ainong several tribes, such gaming parties 
frequently recur, and liecome their most acceptable entertainment at eveiy 
great festival. Superstition, which is apt to take hold of those passions 
which are most vigorous, frequently lends its aid to confirm and strengthen 
this favourite inclination. , 1 tieir conjurors are accustomed to prescribe a 
solemn match at play as one of the most efficacious methods of appeasing 
their gods, or of restoring the sick to health.H 
From causes similar to those whicii lender them fond of play, the 
Amcrigans are extremely addicted to drunkenness. It seems to have been 
one of the first exertion^ of human ingenuity to discover some composition 
of an intoxicating quality ; and theie is hardly any nation so rude, or so 
destitute of invention, as not to have succeeded in this fatal research. The 
most barbarous of the American trilics have been so unfortunate as to 
attain this ait ; and even those which are so deficient in knowledge, as to 
be unacquainted with the method of giving an inebriating jstrength to 
.liauors by fermentation, can accomplish the same end by other means. 
The people of the iblands of North America, and of California, used, for 
this purpose, die smoke of tobacco, drawn up with a certain instrument 
into the nostrils, the fumes of which ascending to the brain, they felt all 
the transports and plirensy of intoxicationlF [91], In almost evei^^ other 
part of the New World, the natives possessed the art of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root, the same substances 
which they convert into bread. The operation by which they effect this 
neaily resembles the common one of brewing, but w ith this difference, 
that, in place of yeast, they use a nauseous infusion of a certain quantity 
of maize or manioc che wed liy their w^omen. The sali va excites a vigorous 
fermentation, and in a few days the liquor becomes fit for drinking. It is 
not disagreeable to the taste, and, wdien swallowed in large q^uantities, is 
of an intoxicating quality.** This is the general beverage of the Ameri- 
cans, which they aistinguish by various names, and for which they feel 
such a violent and insatiable desire as it is not easy either to conceive or 
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describe. Among polished nations, where a succession of various functions 
«n(J amusements keeps the mind in continual occupation, the desire for 
strong drink is regulated in a great measure by the climate, and increases 
or diminishes according to tfc variations of its temperature. In warm 
regions, the delicate and sensible frame of the inhabitants does not require 
the stiniulalion of fermented liquors. In colder countries, the constitution ^ 
of the natives, more robust and more sluggish, stands in need of generous^ 
liquors to quicken and animate it. But among savages, the desire of 
something that is of power to intoxicate is in every situation the .same. 
All the people of America, if we except some small tribes near the Straits 
of Magellan, whether natives of the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its more 
temperate regions, or placed by a harder fate in the severe climates towards 
its northern or southern extremity, appear to be equally under the dominion 
of this appetite.* Such a similarity of taste, among people in such dilfer- 
ent situations, must be ascribed to the influence of some moral cause, and 
cannot be considered as the effect of any physical or constitutional want. 
Wiile engaged in war or in the chase, the savage is often in the most 
interesb'ng situations, and all the powers of his nature are roused to the 
most vigorous exertions. But those animating scenes are succeeded by 
long intervals of repose, during which the warrior meets with nothing that 
he deems of sufficient dignity or importance to merit his attention. He 
languishes and mopes in this season of indolence. The posture of his liody 
is an emblem of the state of his mind. In one climate, cowering over the 
fire in his cabin ; in another, stretched under the sliade of some tree, he 
dozes away his time in sleep, or in an unthinking joyless inactivity not far 
removed from it. As strong liquors awake him from this tor})id slate, give a 
brisker motion to his spirits, and enliven him mure thoroughly than either 
dancing or gaming, his love of them is excessive. A savage, when not 
engaged in action, is a pensive melancholy animal ; but as soon as he 
tastes, or has a prospect of tasting, the intoxicating draught, he b.ecomes 
gay and frolicsome.t Whatever be the occasion or pretexts on wbicli the 
Aniericans assemble, the meeting always terminates in a debauch. Many 
of their^ festivals have no other object, and they welcome the return of 
them with transports of joy. As they are not accustomed to lestrain any 
appetite, they set no bounds to this. The riot often continues without 
intermission several days ; and whatever may be the fatal effects of ibeir 
excess, they never cease from drinking as long as one drop of liquor 
remains. The persons of greatest eminence, the most distinguished war- 
riors, and the chiefs most renowned for their wisdom, liave no greater 
command of themselves than the most obscure members of the community. 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders them blind to its fatal con- 
sequences ; and those very men, who in other situations seem to possess a 
force of mind more than human, are in this instance inferior to children, in 
foresight as well as consideration, and mere slaves of brutal appctite.| 
When their passions, naturally strong, arc heightened and inflamed ]>y 
drink, they are guilty of the most enormous outrages, and the festivity 
seldom concludes without deeds of violence or bloodshed. § 

But, amidst this wild debauch, there is one circumstance remarkalde; 
the women, in most of the American tribes, are not permitted to })artake 
of it [ 92 ]. Their province is to prepare the liquor, to serve it about to the 
guests, and to take care of their husbands and friends when their leJison is 
overpowered. This exclusion of the women from an enjoyment so highly 
valued by savages, may be justly considered as a mark of their inferiority, 
and as an additional evidence of that contempt with which they were 
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treated in the New World. The people of North America, when first 
discovered, were not acquainted with any intoxicating drink ; but as the 
Europeans early found it their interest to supply them with spirituous 
liquors, drunkenness soon became as universal among them as among their 
countrymen to the south ; and thek women, having acquired this new 
taste, indulge it with as little decent and moderation as the men.* 

It were endless to enumerate all the detached customs which have 
excited the wonder of travellers in America; l)ut I cannot omit one 
seemingly as singular as any that has been mentioned. When their 
parents and other relations become old, or labour under any distemper 
which their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot remove, the 
Americans cut short their days with a violent hand, in order to be relieved 
from the burden of supporting and tending them. ^ This practice pre- 
vailed among the ruder tribes in every part of the continent, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the river De la Plata ; and howevei* shocking it may be to those 
sentiments of tenderness and attachment, which, in civilized life, we are 
apt to consider as congenial with our frame, the condition of man in the 
savage state leads and reconciles him to it. The same hardships and 
difficulty of procuring subsistence, which deter savages, in some cases, 
from rearing their children, prompt them to destroy the aged and infirm. 
The declining state of the one is as helpless as the infancy of the other. ^ 
The former arc no less unable than the latter to perform the functions that * 
belong to a warrior or hunter, or to endure those various distresses in 
which savages are so often involved by their own want of foresight and 
industry. Their relations feel this ; and, incapable of attending to the 
wants or weaknesses of others, their impatience under an additional burden 
prompts them to extinguish that life which they find it difficult to sustain. 
This is not regarded as a deed of cruelty, but as an act of mercy. An 
American, broken with years and infirniitres, conscious that he can no 
longci depend on the aid* of those around him, ])laccs himself contentedly 
in his grave; and it is by the bands of bis children or nearest ndations 
that the thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which releases him for ever 
from the sorrows of lif(‘.t 

IX. After contemplating the rude Ameri’cnn tribes in such various lights ; 
after taking a view of their customs and manners from so many different 
stations, nothing remains but to form a general estimate of their character 
compared with that of more polished nations. A human being, as ire 
comes originally fi-om the Iiainl of nature, is every where the same. At 
his first aj)])earance in tlie state of infancy, whether it be among the 
rudest savages or in the most civilized nation, wc can discern no quality 
•which marks any distinction or superiority. The capacity of impirn e- 
ment seems to be the same ; and tlie talents he may afterwards acquire, 
as well as the virtues he may be rendered capable of exercising, depend, 
in a grf*at measure, upon the slate of society in which he is ])laced. To 
this state his mind naturally accommodates itself, and^ from it receives 
discipline and culture. In proportion to the wants which it accustoms a 
human being to feel, and the Uinctions in which these engage him, bis 
intellectual powers are called forth. According to the connexions wiiich 
it establishes between him and the rest of his species, the affections of his 
heart are exerted. It is only by attending to tlo's great principle that we 
can discover what is the character of man in every different period of his 

’ apply it to savage life, and measure the attainments of the 
human mind in that state by this standard, we shall find, according to 
an observation which I have already made, that the intellectual powers of 
man must be extiemely limited in their operations. They are confined 
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within the narrow sphere of what he deems necessary for supplying his 
own wants. Whatever has not some relation to these neither attracts his 
attention, nor is the object of his inauiries. But however narrow the 
bounds may be within which the knowledge of a savage is circumscribed, 
he possesses thoroughly that small jf^rtion which he has attained. It was 
not communicated to him by formaT instruction ; he does not attend to it 
as a matter of mere speculation and curiosity ; it is the result of his own 
observation, the fruit of his own experience, and accommodated to his 
condition and exigencies. While^ cmplojed in the active occuj^ations of 
war or of hunting, he often finds himself in difficult and perilous situations, 
from which the efforts of his own sagacity must extricate him. He is 
frequently engaged in measures, where every step depends upon his own 
ability to decide, where he must rely solely upon his own penetration to 
discern the dangers to which he is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in 
providing against them. In consequence of this, he feels the knowledge 
which he possesses, and the efforts which he makes, and either in delibe- 
ration or action rests on himself alone. 

As the talents of individuals are exercised and improved by such . 
exertions, much political wisdom is said to be displayed in conducting the 
affairs of their small communities. The council of old men in an Ameri- 
can tribe, deliberating upon its interests, and determining with respect to 
peace or war, has been compared to the senate in more polished republics. 
The proceedings of the former, we are told, are often no less formal and 
sagacious than those of the latter. Groat political wisdom is exhibited 
in pondering the various nieasun>s propo>ea, and in balancing their pro- 
bable advantages against the e\ils of which they may be productive. 
Much address and eloquence are employed by the leaders, who aspire at 
acquiring such confidence with their countrymen as to have an ascendant 
in those assemblies.’^ But, among savage tri])cs, the field for displaying 
political talents cannot be extensive. Ayhere the idea of private property 
IS incomplete, and no criminal jurisdiction is established, there is hardly 
any function of internal government to exercise. Where there is no com- 
merce, and scarcely any intercourse among separate tribes j where 
enmity is implacable, and hostilities are carried on almost without intermis- 
sion; there will be few points of pulilic concern to adjust with their 
neighbours ; and that department ot their affairs which may be denomi- 
naied foreign, cannot be so intricate as to require much refined pob’ey in 
conducting it. Where individuals are so thoughtless and improvident as 
seldom to take effectual precautions for self-preservation, it is vain to 
expect that public measures and deliberations will be regulated by th(t 
contemplation of remote events. It is the genius of savages to act from 
the impulse of present passion. They have neither foresight nor temper 
to form complicated arrangements with respect to their future conduct. 
The consultations of the Americans, indeed, are so frequent, and their 
negotiations are so many [ 93 ], and so long protracted, as to give their 
proceedings an extraordinaiy aspect of wisdom. But this is not owing 
so much to the depth of their schemes, as to the coldness and phlegm of 
their temper, which render them slow in determining.! If we except 
the celebrated league, that united the Five Nations in Canada, into a 
federal republic, which shall be considered in its proper place, we can 
discern few such traces of political wisdom, among the rude American 
tribes, as discover any great degree of foresight or extent of intellectua 
abilities. ^ Even among them, we shall find public measures more fre 
quently directed by the impetuous ferocity of their youth, than regulated 
by the experience and wisdom of their old men. 

As the condition of man in the savage state is unfavourable to the 
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process of the understanding, it has a tendency likewise, in some respects, 
to Oneck the exercise of affection, and to render the heart contracted. The 
strongest feeling in the mind of a savage is a sense of his own independence. 
He has sacrificed so small a portion of his natural liberty by becoming a 
member of society, that he remains, in a great degree, the sole master of 
his own actions,’*^ He often takes his resolutions alone, witliout consulting 
or feeling any connection with the persons around him. In many of his 
operations he stands as much detached from the rest of his species as if he 
had formed no union with them. Conscious how little be depends upon 
other men, he is apt to view them with a careless indifference. Even the 
force of his mind contributes to increase this unconcern ; and as he looks 
not beyond himself in deliberating with respect to the part which he should 
act, his solicitude about the consequences of it seldom extends further. 
He pursues his own career, and indulges his own fancy, without inquiiing 
or regarding whether what he does be agreeable or offensive to others, 
whether they may derive benefit or receive hurt from it. Hence the 
ungovernable caprice of savages, their impatience under any species of 
restraint, their inability to suppress or moderate any inclination, the scorn 
or neglect with which they receive advice, their high estimation of them- 
selves, and their contempt of other men. Among them, the pride of inde- 
pendence produces almost the same effects with interestedness in a more 
advanced state of society ; it refers every thing to a man himself, it leads him to 
be indifferent about the manner in which his actions may affect other men, and 
renders the gratification of his own wishes the measure and end of conduct. 
^ To the same cause may be imputed the hardness of heart and insensibi- 
lity remarkable in all savage nations Their minds, roused only ])y strong 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, or tender aflections.T 
Their i4nion is so incomplete that each individual acts as if he retained all 
his natural rights entire and undiminished. If a favour is confeired upon 
him, or any beneficial ser\icc is performed on bis account, he receives it 
with much satisfaction, because it contributes to his enjoyment ; but this 
sentiment extends not beyond himself, it excites no sense of obligation, he 
neither feels gratitude, nor thinks of making any returnj [94], Ev en among 
})eisons the most closely connected, the exchange of those good offices 
which strengthen attachment, mollify tlm heart, anil sweeten the intercourse 
of life, is not frequent. The high ideas of independence among the Ame- 
ricans nourish a sullen reserve, which keeps them at a distance from each 
other. The neait‘st relations are mutually afraid to make any demand, 
or to solicit any serv ice,^ lest it should be considered by the other as 
imposing a burden, or laying a restraint upon his wdll. 

I have already remarked the influence of this hard unfeeling temper 
upon domestic life, w ith respect to the connection between husband and 
wife, as well as that between parents and children. Its eflects are 
no less consjucuous, in the performance of those mutual offices of ten- 
derness ’which the infirmities of our nature frequently exact. Among 
some tribes, when any of their number are seized with any violent disease, 
llit'y are generally abandoned by all around them, who, careless of their 
recovery, fly in the utmost consternation from the supposed danger ot infec- 
tion.ll iBut even where they are not thus deserted, the cold indifference 
with wdiich they are attended can afford iliem little consolation. No look 
of sympathy, no soothing expressions, no ollicious services, contribute to 
alleviate the distress of the suflerers, or to make them forget what they 
endure. IT Their nearest relations will often refuse to submit to the smallest 
mconveniency, or to pari with the least trifle, however much it may tend 

• Fernandez Mission, de los Chcqult. 33. Charlev. Hist, N. Fr. iii. 300. J Oviedo, Hist 
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to their accommodation or relief.^ So little is the breast of a savage sus- 
ceptible of those sentiments which prompt men to that feeling attention 
which mitigates the calamities of human life, that, in some provinces of 
America, the Spaniards have found it necessary to enforce the common 
duties of humanity by positive laws, and to oblige husbands and w ivcs, 
parents and children, under severe penalties, to take care of each other 
during their ^ckness.t The same harshness of temper is still more con- 
spicuous in their treatment of the animal creation. Prior to their inter- 
course with the people of Europe, the North Americans had some tame 
dogs, which accompanied them in their hunting excursions, and served 
diem with all the ardour and fidelity peculiar to the species. But, 
instead of that fond attachment which the hunter naturally feels towards 
those useful companions of his toils, they requite their services with 
neglect, seldom teed, and never caress them.J In other provinces the 
Americans have become acquainted with the domestic animals of Europe, 
and availed themselves of their service; but it is universally observed that 
they always treat them harshly ,§ and never employ any method either for 
breaking or managing them, but force and cruelty. In every part of the 
deportment of man in his savage state, whether towards his equals of the 
human species, or towards the animals belov/ him, we recognise the same 
character, and trace the operations of a mind intent on its own gratifications, 
and regulated by its own caprice, with little attention or sensibility to the 
sentiments and feelings of the beings around him. 

After explaining hoW unfavouralile the savage state is to the culti\ation 
of the understanding, and to the improvement of the heart, I should not 
have thought it necessary to mention what may lie deemed its lesser 
defects, if the character of nations, as well as ol individuals, weie not often 
more distinctly marked by circumstances ap])arcntly trivial than by those 
of greater moment. A savage frequently ]>l.iced in situations of danger 
and distress, depending on himselt alone, and wTajijied up in his own 
thoughts anil schemes, is a serious melancholy animal. Ills atti'ution to 
others is small. The range of his owm ideas is narrow. Hence that taci- 
turnity which is so disgusting to men accustomed to the oi)en intercourse of 
social conversation. When th«*y are not engaged in action, the Americans 
often sit whole days in one posture, wu*lhoiit opening their lij»s.|| When 
they go forth to war, or to the cha«!e, the}^ usually march in a line at some 
distance from one another, and w ithout exchanging a w^ord. The same 
profound silence is observed when they row together in a canoe. If It is 
only when they arc animated ])y intoxicating liquors, or roused by the 
jollity of the festival and dance, that they become gay and coineisibh*. 

To the same causes may he imputea the refined cunning with which 
they form and execute their schemes. Men who are not habituated to a 
liberal communication of their own sentiments and wishes, are apt to be so 
distrustful as to place little confidence in others, and to have recourse to an 
insidious craft in accomplishing their own puposcs. In civilized life, those 
persons who by their situations have but a few objects of puisuit on which 
their minds incessantly dwell, are most remarkable for low artifice in carry- 
ing on their little projects. Among savages, whose views are equally 
confined, and their attention no less persevering, those circumstances must 
operate still more powerfully, anil gradually accustom them to a disin- 
genuous subtlety in all their transactions. The force of this is increased by 
habits which they acquire in canying on the twm most interesting operations 
wherein they are engaged. With them war is a system of craft, in which 
they trust for success to stratagem more than co open force, and have their 
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invention continually on the stretch to circumvent and surprise their 
enemies. As hunters, it is their constant object to ensnare in order that 
they may destroy. Accordingly, art and cunning have been universally 
observed as distinguishing characteristics of all savages. The people of 
the rude tribes of America arc remarkable for their artifice and duplicity. 
Impenetrably secrect in forming their measures, they pursue them with a 
patient undeviating attention, and there is no refinement of dissimulation 
which they cannot employ, in order to ensure success. The natives of 
Peru were engaged above thirty years, in concerting the plan of that 
insurrection which took place under the vice-royalty of the Marquis de 
Villa Garcia ; and though it was communicated to a great nunaber of 
persons, in all different ranks, no indication of it ever transpired during 
that long period ; no man betrayed his trust, or, by an unguarded look, 
or rash word, gave rise to any suspicion of what was intended.’'^ The 
dissimulation and craft of individuals is no less remarkable than that of 
nations. When set upon deceiving, they wrap themselves up so artificially, 
that it is impossible to penetrate info their intentions, or to detect their 
designs.! 

But if there be defects or vie es peculiar to the savage state, there are 
likewise \ irtues v\ Inch it inspires, and good qualities, to the exercise of 
which it is friendly. The bonds of society sit so loose upon the members 
of the more rude American tribes, that they hardly feel any restraint. 
Hence tlie spirit of independence, which is the piide of a savage, and 
which he considers as the unalienable prerogative of man. Incapable of 
control, and disdaining to acknowdedge any superior, his mind, though 
limited in its powers, and (uring in many of its pursuits, acquires such 
elevation by the consciousness of its own freedom, that he acts on some 
occasmns with asto/iMiing foKc, and perseverance, and dignity. 

As indef)en(lence nourishes this high sniiit among savage^, tfie perpetual 
wais in which they are engaged call it forth into action. Such long inter- 
vals of lianquillity as are fie({uenl in polished societies are unknown in thi 
savage slate. Their enmities, ns I have observed, aie implacable and 
immoital. The valour of the young men is never allowed to rust in 
inaction. The hatchet is alvv }}s in tlie hand, either for attack or defence. 
Even in their Jiunting exemsions, they must be on their guard against 
surprise fiom the hostile* tribes by which they are surrounded. Accustomed 
to continu.d al.irms, the} grow familiar with danger ; courage becomes an 
habitual V iitue, resulting natqrall} from their situation, and .slrenglbened 
by const ml exertions. The mode* of displ.iying fortitude may not be the 
same in MMnll and rude communitic's, as in more powc'iful and civilized 
states. Their system of war, and standard of valour may be formed upon 
different ])rinci])les ; but in no situation does the hum.m mind rise more 
sujrerior to the sense of danger, or the dread of death, than in its most 
simple and imcultivaled state. 

Anoth(*r \ iitue remarkable among savages, is attaclirnent to the cominu* 
nity of which they are members. From the nature of their political union, 
one might expect this tie to be extremely feeble. But thc'rc are circum- 
stances which render the influence, even of their loose mode ol association, 
very powerful. 'J’he American tribes arc small ; comirined again^^t then 
neighbours, in prosecution of ancient enmities, or in avenging recent injuries, 
their interests and operations arc neither numerous nor comjrlex. These 
arc objects which the uncultivated under-standing of a savage can compre^ 
heiid. ITis heart is capable of forming connections which are Si> dit.e 
fused. He assents with warmth to public measures, dictated by passions 
similar to those which direct his owm conduct. Hence the ardour with 
which individuals undertake the most perilous service, when the commu- 
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nity deems it necessary. Hence their fierce and deep rooted antipathy to 
tlie public enemies. Hence their zeal for the honour of thcT tribe, and 
that love of their country, which prompts them to brave danger that it may 
triumph, and to endure the most exquisite torments, without a groan, that 
it may not be disgraced. 

Thus, in every situation where a human being can be placed, even in the 
most unfavourable, there arc virtues which peculiarly belong to it ; there 
are affections which it calls forth ; there is a species of happiness which it 
yields. Natilre, with the most beneficent intention, conciliates and forms 
the mind to its condition ; the ideas and wishes of man extend not beyond 
that state of society to which he is habituated.^ What it presents as dejects 
of contemplation or enjoyment, fills and satisfies his mind, and he can 
hardly conceive any otht'r mode of life to be pleasant, or even tolerable. 
The Tartar, accustomed to roam over extensive plairis, and to subsist on the 
product of his herds, imprecates upon his enemy, as the greatest of all 
curses, that he may be condemned to reside in one place, and to lie nourished 
wilh the top of a weed. The rude Americans, fond of their own pursuits, 
and satisfied with their own lot, are equally unable to comprehend liie 
intention or utility of the various accommodations, which, in more polisheii 
society arc deemed essential to the comfort of life. Far from complaining 
of their own situation, or viinving that of mim in a more improved state 
with admiration or envy, they regard themselves as the standard of (‘\cel- 
lence, as beings the host entitled, as well as the most perfi’ctly qualified, to 
enjoy real happiness. Hnaccustomed to any restr.iint ujKjn theii will or 
their actions, they behold with ama7(*ment the inequality of rank, and the 
subordination which takes place in civilized life, and consider th(‘ volun- 
tary submission of one man to another as a renuiKuation no l<*ss base tlrm 
unaccountable, of the first di'jlinction of humanity. Void of fon'sight, as 
well as free from care themselves, and (hdighted with that state of indolent 
security, they wonder at th«"» anxious jirccautions, the unceasing industry, 
and complicated arrangements of Europeans, in guarding against di>tant 
evils, or providing for future wants ; and they often exclaim against their 
preposterous folly, in thus multijilying the tioubles and increising the 
labour of life.^ Tbi.s preference of their own manners is conspicuous on 
every occasion. Even the names, by which the vaiious nations wish to he 
distinguished, arc as.surncd from this ide.i of their own pre-eminence. 
The appellation which the Iroquois give to themselves is the cln’ff of mcnj\ 
Caraihe, the original name of the fierce* inhaliitants of the Windward Islands, 
sigmUeB the warlike people The Cherokees, from an idea of their own 
superiority, call the Europeans JVoihin^s, or the accursed race, and assume 
to tiicmselves the name of the beloved people,^ The same ])rinciple regu- 
lated the notions of the other Americans coiaerning the European^; for 
although at first they were filled with astonishment at their arts, and wilh 
dread of their power, they soon came to abate their estimation of men 
whose maxims of life were so different from their own. Hence they 
called them the froth of the sea, men witliout father or mother. They 
supposed, that either they had no country of their own, and therefore 
invaded that which belonged to others ;|| or that, being destitute of the 
nece.ssaries of life at home, they were obliged to roam over tlie ocean, in 
order to rob such as were more amply provided. 

Men thus satisfied with their condition are far from any inclination to 
relinqui.sh their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized lim. The transi- 
tion IS too violent to be suddenly made. Even where endeavours have 
been used to wean a savage from bis own customs, and to render the accom- 
modations of polished society familiar to him ; even where he has been 
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aillowed to taste of those pleasures, and has been honoured with iho^e 
distinctions, which are the chief objects of our desire, he droops anil lan- 
guishes under the restraint of laws and forms, he seizes tlie first opportunity 
of breaking loose fronri them, and returns with transport to the forest or the 
wild, where he can enjoy a careless and uncontrolled freedom.’^ 

Thus I have finished a laborious delineation of the character and man- 
ners of the uncivilized tribes scattered over the vast continent of America. 
In this, } aspire not at rivalling the great masters who have painted and 
adorned savage life, either in boldness of design, or in the glow and beauty 
of their colouring. I am satisfied with the more humble merit of having 
persiste i witli patient industry, in viewing my subject in many various 
lights, and collecting from the most accurate observers such detached, and 
often minute filatures, as might enable me to exhibit a portrait that resembles 
ihe oiigin.rl. 

Before I close this part of my work, one observation more is necessary, 
In order to justify the conclusions which I have formed, or to prevent the 
mistakes into which such as examine tluMU may fill. In contemplating the 
inhabitants of a country so widely extended a‘i America, great attention 
should he paid to the diversity ol c!imriU\s undiu- whidi tiny are placed. 
The influence of lhi<- 1 have })<)itited out with respect to several imyioUant 
particulars which have l)ecn the object of lese.irch; but even where It 
has not been mimlioned, it ought not to lx* overlooLed. The ])rovinces of 
America are of such diffi'rent tempeiMineut, that tlu.-> alone is suflicient to 
constitute a distinction between their inhabitants. In every part of the 
eai’th where man exists, the j)owor ot climate operates, with decisive 
influmree, upon his condition and character. In iho^e countries which 
approach 110:1 r to the exliem<‘S of heat or cold, this influence is so conspi- 
cuous as to stiike cv'eiyc^^c. \Vhether we consider man nieiely as an 
animal, or as being (‘iidow ed with rational powers wliicli fit him for activity 
and speculation, wa* slnll find tlnit lie his uniformly attained the greatest 
perfection of which his natuiv is(Mp:i})!e, in the t(*mj)eiale rogions of the 
globe. There his coiislilulion is most v igorous, lii^ organs most acute, :ind 
his form mo^t beautiful. 'I'liere, loo, be jKKsesses a superior extent of 
capacity, givater fertility of im.igination, more enterprising cum’age, and a 
sensibility of heart w liich gives biithto desires, not orrly aideiil, but perse- 
vering. In this favourite situation he lias disyilayial the utmost eflbi Is of 
his genius, in lileixjtuie, in policy, in commerce, in war', and in all the arts 
which im])r’o\ e or emlxfllish life.1 

lliis jiowei'ful opeF<ition of climate is fell must sensibly l^y rude nations, 
and produces gre;tter effects Ih.in in societies more imyiroved. The talents 
of civilized men ai-e confiuually exei’ted in reriderirrg theii’ owai condition 
more comfortable; and by their ingenuit}'^ and invenliorrs, tlre 3 ycan in a 
great measure sujiply the defects, and guard against the incoin enienees ol 
any climate. But the impi'ovident savage is afli'cliHl by eveiy circum- 
slarue peculiar to his situation. He takes no precaution (dlher to mitigate 
or to improve it. Like a plant or an animal, he is formeii fry the climate 
under which he is placed, and feeds the full force of its influence. 

In surve'ying the rude nations of America, this natural liislrnction between 
the inhiihrlants of the temperate and torrid zones is verj^ reniaikahle. 
They inaj", accordingly, he divided into two great classes. 'J"he one corn-" 
prebends all the North Americans from the river St. Lauzence to Ihe Gull 
of Mexico, together with Uic people of Chili,* and a tew small tribes 
towards the extremity of the southern continent. To the other belong 
all the inhabitants of the islands, and those settled in the various pi'ovinces 
which extend from the istlmius of Darien almost to the southern confines 
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of Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. In the foniicr, which comf're- 
heiidsallthe regions of the temperate zone that in America are inhabited, 
the human species appears manifestly to be more perfect. The natives 
are more robust, more active, more intelligent, and more courageous. 
They possess, in the most eminent degree, that force of mind, and kn c of 
independence, which 1 have pointed out as the chief virtues of man in his 
savage state. They have defended their liberty with persevering fortitude 
against the Europeans, who subdued the other rude nations ot America 
witli the greatest ease. The natives of the temperate zone are the only 
people in the New World who are indebted for tiieir freedom to their own 
valour. The North Americans, though long encompassed by three formi- 
dable European powers, still retain part of their original possessions, and 
continue to exist as independent nations. The people of Chiji, though 
early invaded, still maintain a gallant contest with the Spaniards, and 
have set bounds to their encroachments ; whereas, in the warmer regions, 
men are more feeble in their franif', less vigorous in the efforts of their 
minds, of a gentle but dastardly spirit, more enslaved by pleasure, and 
more sunk in indolence. Accordingly, it is in the torrid zone that the 
Europeans have most completely established llieir domin'on over Ame- 
rica ; the most fertile and desirable jirovinces in it are subjected to their 
yoke ; and if several trilies there still enjoy indc'pendence, it is either 
because they have never been attacked by an enemy already satiated with 
conquest, and possessed of larger tciTiloiiesthan he was able to occupy, or 
because they nave been saved from oppression by their remote and inac- 
cessible situation. 

Conspicuous ns this distinction may appear betwet'n the inhabitants of 
those different regions, it is not, hovvevei, universal. Moial and political 
causes, as I hav^e formerly observed, aftect the disposition and character of 
individuals, as well as nations, still more jmvverfully than tlu? infliHuice of 
climate. There are, aceoidinglv, some tribes, in various j>arts of tlu 
torrid zone, possessed of courage, high spirit, and the love of independence, 
in a degree hardly inferior to the natives of more t{MUj)erale climatt's. We 
are too little acquainted with the Instoiy of those peojile, to be abk* to trace 
the several circumstances in their progress and condition, to v* hieh they 
are indebted for this remarkable pre'emlnencf . The fact, neverthi'less, ig 
certain. As early as the first voyage of Columbus, he rectdvi'd inlbimalion 
that several of the islands were inhabited by the Carlhbecs, a fieiee race of 
men, nowise resembling their feelilc and timid neighboms. In his si'cojid 
expevlition to the New World, he founii this informatkMi to fie just, and was 
himself a witness of their intrcpi<l valour^ [^"0* same charact(*r 

they have maintained invaria])ly in all subsequcuil contests with the people 
of Europe ;t and even in our own limes we have seen them make a gal- 
lant stand in defence of the last tend or}' which the rapacity of the* invaders 
had left in their possession f9t>]. Some nations in Brasil vveie no less 
eminent for vigour of mind and bravery in war.J Tlie people of tlie 
isthmus of Darien boldly met the Spaniards in the field, and frequently 
repelled those formidable invaders.§ Other instances might be producecl. 
It is not by attending to any single cause or principle, how powerful antt 
extensive soever its inflixince may appear, that we can explain the actions, 
or account for the character of men. Even the law of climate, more 
universal, perhaps, in its operation than any that afiecls the humai species, 
cannot be applied, in judging of their conduct, wilhoul many exceptions, 

♦ Life of Columbus, c. 47, 48. t Rochefort Hist, deji Antilles, 531. t Lery ap Bry, ill. 
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When Grijalva [1518.] returned to Cuba, he found the annament 
destined to attempt the conquest of that richcountiy which he had discovered 
almost cornplete. Not only ambition, but avarice, had ui^ed Velasquez 
to hasten his preparations; and having such a piospecl of ratifying both, 
he had advanced considerable sums out of his private loituno towards 
defraying the expenses of the expedition. At the same time, he exerted 
his influence as governor, in engaging the most distinguished persons in the 
colony to undertake the service [97]. At a time when the spirit of the 
Spanish nation was adventurous to excess, a number of soldiers, eager to 
embark in any daring enterprise, soon appeared. But it was not so easy 
to find a person qualified to take the command in an expedition of so 
much importance ; and the character of Velasquez, w'ho had the right of 
nomination, greatly increased the difficulty of the choice. Though of most 
aspiring ambition, and not destitute of talents for government, he possessed 
neither such courage, nor such vigour and activity of mind, as to undertake 
in pei'son the conduct of the arinanient which he was preparing. In this 
embarrassing situation, he flirmed the chimerical scheme, not only of 
achieving great exploits by a deputy, but of securing to himself the glory 
of conquests which ^ere to be made by another. In the execution of this 
plan, he fondly aimed at reconciling contradictions. He was solicitous 
to choose a commander of intrcpivl resolution, and of superior abilities, 
because he knew these to be requisite in order to ensure success ; but, at 
the same time, from the jealousy natural to little minds, he wished this 
person to he of a spirit so lame and oh^-equious as to be entirely dependent 
on his will. But when lu* came to ap>»ly those ideas in forming an opinion 
concerning the several officers wdio occurr(*d to his thoughts as worthy of 
being intrusted w ith the command, he soon perceived that it was impos- 
sible to find such incompatible qualities united in one character. Such as 
were distinguished for courage and talents w^cre too high spirited to be 
passive instruments in his hands. 'J'hose who aiipcared more gentle and 
tractable were destitute of capacity, and unequal to the charge. This 
augmented his ])orple\ity and his fears, lie deliberated lon^ and with 
much solicitude, and w'as still Avaviuing in liis choice when Amador de 
Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, and Andres Uucro, his own secretary, 
the two persons in whom he chiefly confided, were encouraged b}' this 
irresolution to propose a new candidate ; and they sui)ported tlieir recom- 
mendation with such assiduity and address, that, no less fatally for Velas- 
quez than happily for their country, it proved successful.* 

The in^n wflioin they poiirted out to him w'as Fernando Cortes. He wms 
born at Medellin, a small towm in Estremadura, in the year one thousand 
lour hundred and eighty-five, and descended from a family of noble blood, 
but of very moderate fortune. Being originally destined })y bis parents lo 
the study of law, as the most likely method of bettering his condilion, he 
was sent early to the uniNcrsity of Salamanca, where he imbibed some 
tincture of learning. But he was soon disgusted with an academic life, 
which did not suit his ardent and restless genius, and retired to Medellin, 
where he gave himself up entirely to active sports and martial exercises. 
At this period of life he was so impetuous, so overbearing, and so dissipated, 
that his father was glad to comply with his inclination, and sent him'abroad 
as an adventurer in arms. There were in that age two conspicuous 
theatres, on which such of the Spanish youth as courted military glory 
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might display their valour ; one in Italy, under the command of the Great 
Captain ; the other in the New World. Cortes preferred the former, hut 
was prevented by indisposition from embarking with a reinforcement of 
troops sent to Naples. Upon this disappointment he turned his views 
towards America, whither he was allured by the prospect of the advan- 
tages which he might derive from the patronage of Ovando [98], the 
governor of Hispaniola, who was his kinsman. When he landed at St, 
Domingo, in one thousand five hundred and four, his reception was such as 
equalled his most sanguine hopes, and he was employed by the Governor 
in several honourable and lucrative stations. These, however, did not 
satisfy his ambition; and, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
eleven, he obtained permission to accompany Diego V'^elasquez in his 
expedition to Cuba. In this service he distiimuislied himself so much, 
that, notwithstanding some violent contests with Vekisquez, occasioned by 
trivial events unworthy of rcunembrance, he w as at huigth taken into 
favour, and recc'ived an amph* concession of lands and of Indians, the 
recompense usually bestowed upon adventurers in the New World.^ 

Though Cortes had not hitherto acted in high command, he had dis- 
pla 5 ^ed such qualities in several >ceiies of dilTiculty and danger, as raised 
universal expectation, and turned the eyes of his countryrm'n towards him 
as one capable of ]H'rforming great things. The tuibuience of youth, as 
soon as he found object*! and occupations suited to the ardour of bis mind, 
gradually subsided and settled into a habit of regular iridefatigalde 
activity. The impetuosity of his temper, when h^^came to act with his 
equals, insensibly abated, by feeing kept under restraint, and mellowed 
into a cordial soldierly fjarikne*««. ^J'be‘'e qualifies were accom})anied 
witli calm prudence in concerting hi«^ schemes, with j)eivw’ering vigour in 
executing them, and with, what is peculiar to su})eiior gt nins, the art of 
gaining the confidence* and goveini/jg tlie minds of men. To all wdiicb 
were added the inf(*rior acromplislmHmKs that stnke* the vulgar, and com- 
mand their resi)ect ; a giaceful person, a winrung aspect, extraordinary'’ 
addre^^s in martial exercises, and a constitution of such vigour as to be 
capable of enduring any fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was irientione-d to V(‘]asquez ))y bis two confidants, 
he flattered himself tliat be* bad at l(*ngtb found w'li.it be bad billierto 
sought in v<ain, a man with talents lor command, lajt not an olject for 
jealousy. Neither the rank nor the fortune of Cortes, as be imagiiM'd, was 
such that ho could asj)iie at iiHle})endenc(*. He had n ason to ])e]ieve that 
by his own readiness to bury ancient animosities in oblivion, as well as bi3 
liberality in conferring several recent favours, b(* bad already gained the 
good will of Cortes, and h(>])ed, ])y this new^ and unexj)ectcd niaik of con- 
fidence, that he miglit attach him for ever to bis in1ei(*st. 

Cortes, rcc eiving liis commih‘'ion [Oct. ^.i], w ith the w armest expressions 
of respect and gratitude to the governor, immediatt'Iy (*rected his standard 
before his own house, aj>peaied in a military dics^. and assumed all the 
ensigns of his new dignity. His utmost influence and activity wtic exerted 
in ])ersiiading many of his fri(*nds to engage in the service, and in urging 
forward the prepara tion« for the voyage. All his own funds, together wdth 
what money he could raise by mortgaging his lands and IncTians, were 
expended in purchasing military store's and provisions, or in vsupplying the 
wants of such of his officers as vve^e unable to equip themselves in a manner 
sujted to their rank [99]. Inoffensive and even laudable as this conduct 
was, hjs disappointed competitors were malicious enough to give it a turn 
to his disadvantage. They represented him as aiming already, with liltle 
disguise, at establishing an independent authority over his troops, and 
endeavouring to secure their respecter love by his ostentatious and inter 
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ested liberality. They reminded Velasquez of his former dissensions with 
the man in whom he now reposed so much confidence, and foretold that 
Cortes would be more apt to avail himself of the power which the 
governor was inconsiderately putting in his hands, to avenge past injuries 
than to requite recent obligations. These insinuations made such impres- 
sion upon the suspicious mind of Velasquez, that Cortes soon observed 
some symptoms of a growing alienation and distrust in his behaviour, and 
was advised by Lares and Duero to hasten his departure before these 
should become so confirmed as to break out with ojien violence. Fully 
sensible of this danger, he urged forward his preparations v\ ith such rapidity 
that he set sail from St. J ago de Cuba on the eighteenth of Is' o\ ember. 
Velasquez accompanying him to the shoie, and taking leave of him with 
an appearance of pcrmct friendship and confidence, though he had secretly 
given it in chaige to some of Cortes’ oflicers, to keep a w atchful eye upon 
e\ery part of their commander’s conduct.* 

Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small settlement on the same side of the 
island, where he was joined by several ad\entuiers, and rt'ceived a supply 
of provisions and military stoics, of whidi his stock was still \ei 7 incom- 
plete. He had hanily left St. Jago, when the jealousy which had been 
working in the breast of Velasquez giew so \iolent that it was impossible 
to suppress it. The armament w ah no longer iiiuiei bis ow n (ye and Jiicc- 
tion ; and he felt that as his power o\er it coast'd, that of Cortes would 
become more absolute. Imagin.dion now aggia\at('d (*^('iy circumstance 
which had formerly excik d suspicion : the rivals of Cortes industriously 
threw in reflections w'hich increased his fear; and with no less art than 
malice they called snpeistition to thcii aid, emj>loying the piedirlions of 
an astrologer in order to eom]»lete the alaiin. All these, by their united 
operation, produced ih(‘ desfied effect. Velasquez repented bitterly of his 
own imprudence, in having committed a tiust of so much importance to a 
person whose fidelity ajqjoari'd. so douhtlul, and hastily d('s])atrhed in- 
structions to Tiinidad, empow(‘iing V(‘idugo, the chief magistrate there, 
to deprive Cortes of his commission. Ihit Cortes had already made such 
progress in gaining the esU'cm and eonfidonce of his troops, that, finding 
oflicers as well as soldiois c'qually zealous to suppoit his auliioiity, he 
.soothed or intimidated Veidugo, and w as peiniitted to depart from Trinidad 
without molestation. 

From Trinidad Cortes sailed for the I lax ana, in order to raise more 
soldiers, and to comjilete the \ ic tiialling of his fleet. Idiere several persons 
of distinction entered into the service, and engaged to supply what 
provisions were si ill w'anting; hut as it was necessaiy to allow them some 
rime for performing what they had promised, Velasquez, sensible that he 
ought no longer to j’cly on a man of whom he had so opi'nJy discovered his 
distrust, availed himself of the interval which this un.ivoidahlc delay 
afforded, in order to make one attempt more to w rest the command out of 
the hands of Cortes. He loudly complairu'd of Verdiigo’s conduct, accusing 
him either of childish facility, or of manifest treachery, in suffering Cortes 
to escape from Trinidad. Anxious to guard against a second disapjioint- 
ment, he sent a person of confuhmre to the Havana, witli peremptory 
injunctions to Pedrxi Barba, his lieutenant-gov eiaior in that colony, instantly 
o arrest Cortes, to send him prisoner to St. .iago under strong guard, and 
o countermand the sailing or the armament until he should rea'ive further 
orders. He wrote likewise to the jvrineipal offic('rs, requiring them to 
assist Barba in executing what he had given him in charge. But before 
the arrival of this messenger, a Franciscan friar of St. Jago had secretly 
conveyed an account of this interesting transaction to Bartholomew dc 
Olmedo, a monk of the same order, who acted as chaplain to the expedition. 
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Cortes, forewarned of the danger, had time to take precautions for his 
own safety. His first step was to find some pretext for removing from the 
Havana Diego de Ordaz, an officer of great merit, but in whom, on account 
of his known attachment to Velasquez, he could not confide in lliis trying 
and delicate juncture. He gave him the command of .a \essel destined tc 
take on board some provisions in a small harbour beyond Cape Antonio, 
and thus made sure of his absence without seeming to suspect his fidelity. 
When he was gone, Cortes no longer concealed the intentions of Velasquez 
from Ins troops ; and as olficeis and soldiers were equally impatient to sot 
out on an expedition, in preparing for ivliich most of them had expended 
all their fortunes, they evprcssed their astonishment and indignation at that 
illiberal jealousy to which the govcTiior was about to sacrifice, not only 
the honour of their general, hut all their sanguine hoi)es of glory and 
wealth. With one voice tliey entreated that he would not abandon the 
important station to which Ije hari such a good title. They conjured him 
not to deprive them of a leader wliorn they followed with such well 
founded confidence, and oiTered :o sued the ^ast drop of their f>lood in 
maintaining his authorily. Cortes was easily induced to comply with 
what he himself so aialently desired, fie sAvore that^ he would never 
desert soldiers Avho had given him such a signal proof of their attachment, 
and i>romised instantly to conduct them to that rich countiy v\hi(h had 
been so long the object of their thoughts and wishes. 'Fhis di'c laration 
was received with transports , of military applause, accompani('(l with 
threats and imprecations. against all who should pre'^ume to call in question 
the jurisdiction of their gener.il, or to obstruct the exi'cution of his designs. 

Every thing was now ri'ady for theii departure ; ))ut though this expe- 
dition w'as fitted out by the united efioit of th(‘ Sjmnish yxmti in Cuba ; 
though eveiy settlement had contributed itsmiota of men and piov isions ; 
though the governor had laid out considerable sums, and e.ich adventurer 
had oxiiausted his stock, or strained his credit, tht' j)()verty of the piepara- 
tions was such as must astonish the present age, and boie, indet'd, no 
resemblance to an armament dehtimnl mr the conquest of a great empire. 
The fleet consisted of eleven vi^ssels ; the largest of a hiindved tons, which 
was dignified by the name of Admiral ; thr(‘c of seA enty or eighty tons, 
and tlx^ rest small open harks. On f)oard of tlie^e av(‘ 1 (‘ six hundred and 
seventeen men ; of Avhich five hundred and eight fxdongod to the land 
service, and a hundred and nine were seannm or artificers. The soldiers 
were divided into eleven companies, according to the num])erof the* shij)s; 
to each of which Cortes appointed a ca])tnin, and committed to liim the 
command of the vessel while at H'a, and of the men when (m shore 
As the use of fire arms among th(‘ nations of Eiitope was hitherto confined 
to a lew battalions of regularly dbci])lined inf.mtrv, only thiilcxxi Mddiers 
were armed with muskets, thirty-two were cross-bow ineu, and llie ri'st 
had swords and sf)ears. Instead of the usual (iefen>ivc armour, which 
must have been cumbersome in a hot clinuite, tlie soldiers Avore jackeds 
quilted with cotton, which experience had taught the »Spaniards to he a 
sufficient protection against the weapons of the Amf’ric.uis. They had 
only sixteen horses, ten small field pieces, and four falconets.* 

With this slender and ill provided train did Cortes Md sail fFc'b. 10, 
1519], to make war upon a monarch w]ios(‘ dominions were more cxtcnsiA^e 
than all the king^doms subject to the Spanish crown. As religious enthu- 
siasm alwrays mingled with the s})iritor adventure in the New World, and, 
by a combination still more strange, united wdth avarice, in prompting the 
Spaniards to all their enterprises, a laige cross was displayed in their 
standards, with this inscription, Let us Jbllo'w the cross, for under this sign 
we shall conqimr. 


* B, Diaz, c. 19. 
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So powerfully were C orles and his followers animated with both these 
passions, that no less eager to plunder the opulent countiy whither they 
were bound, than zealous to propagate the Christian faith among its inha- 
bitants, they sef out, not with the solicitude natural to men going upon 
dangerous services, but witli that confidence which arises from security of 
success, and certainty of the divine protection. 

As Cortes had determined to touch at eveiy place where Grijalva had 
visited, he steered directly towards the island of Cozumel ; there he had 
the good fortune to redeem Jerorpe de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been 
eight years a prisoner among the Indians. This man was perfectly ac- 
quainted with a dialect of their language understood through a large extent 
of country, and possessing besides a consideralrle share of prudence and 
sagacity, proved extremely useful as an interpreter. From Cozumel, 
Cortes proceeded to the river of 'Pabasco [March 4], in hopes of a recep- 
tion as friendly as Grijalva had inct with there, and of findin^^ gold in the 
same abundance; hut the disjrosition of tlie natives, from some unknown 
cause, was totally changed. After repeated endeavours to conciliate their 
good will, he was constrained to have recourse to violence. Though the 
forces of the enemy vvei’e numerous, and advanced with extraordinary 
courage, they were routed w ith great slaughter in sev eral successive actions 
The loss which they had sustained, and still mor’othe astonishment and terror 
excited by the destmetive efiect of the fire aians, and thi^ dreadful ap[>ear- 
ance of the horses, humbled their fierce spirits, and induced them to sue 
for peace. They acknowledged the King of Castile as their so\ creign, and 
granted Cortes a supply of ]rrovisions with a present of cotton garments, 
some gold, and twenty female slaves 

Cortes continued his course to the westward, kcc}>ing as near the shore 
as possible, in order to observe the countiy^ ; hut could discover no proper 
place for Landing until he ar-rived at St. Juan de Ulna.*’ As he entered 
this harbour [April 2], a large canoe full of pe()]>le, among whom were 
two who seemed to be persons of distinction, aoju-oached bis ship with 
signs of peace and amity. They came on board without fear or distrust, 
and addressed him in a most respectful manner, hut in a language altogether 
unknown to Aguilar. Cortes was in the utmost perplexity and distress at 
an event of which he iii'^tantly foresaw the conscMpienccs, and already felt 
the hesitation and uncertainty with which he should carry on the great 
schemes which he meditated, if, in his transactions with the natives, he 
must depend entirely upon such an iiiij)erfect, amldguous, and conjectural 
mocle ol communication as the use of signs. Ihit he did not remain long 
in his emhairassing situation ; a fortunate accident extricated him when 
his own sagacity could ha^e coutrihuted little towards his relief. One of 
the female slaves, whom he ha<l received from the cazique of Tabasco, 
happened to be present at the first interview between Cortes and his new 
guests. She perceived his distress, as well as the confusion of Aguilar : 
and, as she perfectly understood the Mexican language, she explained 
what they had said in the Yucatan tongue, with whiclhAoruilar was ac- 
quainted. This woman, known afterwards ])y the name of Donna Marina, 
and who makes a conspicuous figure in the history of the New "IVorld, 
where great revolutions were brought about by small causes and incon- 
siderable instruments, was born in one of the provinces of llic Mexican 
Empire. Having been sold as a slave in the early part of her life, after 
a variety of adventures she fell into the hands of the Tabascans, and had 
resided long enough among them to acquire their langunge without losing 
the use of her own. Though it was both tedious and troublesome to 
converse by the intervention of two different interpreters, Cortes was so 
highly pleased with having discovered this method of canying on some 
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intercourse with the people of a country into which he was determined 
to penetrate, that in the transports of his Joy he considered it as a visible 
interposition of Providence in his favour.* 

He now learned that the two persons whom he had received on board 
of hib ship were deputies from TeutiJe and Pilpatoe, two officers intrusted 
with the government of that province by a great monarch whom they 
called Montezuma ; and that they were sent to inquire what his intentions 
were in visiting their coast, and to offer him what assistance he might 
need, in order to continue his n oyage. Cortes, struck with the appearance 
of those people, as well as the tenor of the message, assuied them, in 
res{)ectihf terms, that he api)roached their country with most friendly 
sentiments, and came to proi)ose maiteis of great importance to the welfare 
of their prince and liis kingdom, which he would unfold niore fully, in 
person, to the governor and the general. Next morning, without wailing 
lor any ansAver, he laiided his troo}>s, his horses, and artilleiy ; and, having 
chosen j)ro})er ground, began to i*rec( huts for his men, and to fortify his 
camp. The natives, instead of op])osirig the entrance of those fatal guests 
into their country, assisted them in all their o})erations A\ith an alacrity of 
w hich they had ere long good reason to repent. 

Next day Teutile and Pilpatoe entered the Spanish camp with a numerous 
retinue ; and Cortes, consideiing them as the miiiisleis of a gieat monarch 
entitled to a degr(‘c of attention \eiy diflerent fiom that whicli the Spaniards 
were at ruslomed to pay the petty cazupKS Avith whom they had inieicouise 
in the isles, receivt'd them vAith much foiinal ceremtmy. He infoimed 
them, that he came as am])assador fjoin Hon Cailos ol Austiia, King of 
Castile, the greatt'St monarch of the East, and Avas intrusted with 
propositions ot such monu'iit, that he could iiiqiart them to none but the 
Emperor Montezuma himself, and Ihereloie required them to conduct him, 
Avithout loss of time, into the presence of their mastc'r. '’J’he Mexican 
oHiceis could not conceal theii uneasiness at a lequest AAhich they knew 
Avould he disagreeable, and which they foic’saw might pi ewe extremely 
embarr.issing to their sovereign, aaIaosi* mind had been lilied w ith many 
disquieting apprehensions evei since the foimer a])pearance of the Spaniards 
on his coasts. But before lh(‘y attempted to di.ssija(i(‘ Coit(‘.sfiom insisting 
on his demand, they endeavoured to (onciliate his good Avill hv entieatiiig 
him to accept of ceilain presents, Avliicli, as humble sl.nes of Montezuma, 
they laid at his feet. Th(*y Aveie intioduceil Avilh gieat parade, and con- 
sisted of line cotton cloth, of plumc;s of various colours, and of ornaments 
of gold and silver to a considerable value; the workmanship of which 
appeared to be as < urious as the materials weic rich. ddi(‘ display ol 
these produced an effect very dilTcrenl liom what the Mexicans intended 
Instead of satisfying, it incieased the avidity of the Spaniards, and rendered 
them so eager and impatient to become masters of a country which 
abounded with such precious pioductioiis, that Cortes could hardly listen 
Avith patience to the arguments which Pilpatoe and "i'entile emj>h)}ed to 
dissuade liim froia visiting the capital, and in a haughty deterriiiued tone 
he insisted on his demand of being admitted to a personal audience 
oi their sovereign. During this interview, some painters, in the tiain' 
of the Mexican chiefs, had been diligently employed in delineating, upon 
white cotton cloths, figures of the ships, the horses, the artillery, the soldiers, 
and whatever else attracted their ey es as singular. When Cortes observed 
this, and was informed that these pictures were to be sent to Montezuma, 
in order to convey to him a more lively idea of the strange and wonderful 
objects now presented to their view than any words could communicate, 
he resolved to render the representation still more animating and interest- 
ing, by exhibiting such a spectacle as might give both them and theii 
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monarch an awful impression of the extraordinary prowess of his followers, 
and the irresistible force of their arms. The trumpets, by his order, 
sounded an alarm ; the troops, in a moment, formed in order of battle, 
the infantry performed such martial exercises as were best suited to display 
the effect of their different weapons; the horse, in various evolutions, 
gave a specimen of their agility and strength ; the artillery, })ointed towards 
the thick woods which sui rounded the camp, were fired, and made dread- 
ful havoc among the trees. The Mexicans looked on with that silent 
amazement which is natural when the mind is struck with objects which 
are both awful and above its comprehension. But, at the explosion of the 
cannon, many of them fled, some fell to the ground, and all were so much 
confounded at the sight of men whose power so nearly lesembled that of 
the gods, that Cortes found it diflicult to compose and rea.^siirc them. The 
painters had now many new objects on w^hich to exercise their art, and 
they put their fancy on the stietch in order to invent figures and symbols 
to represent the extraordinary things which they had seen. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma with those 
pictures, and a full account of eveiy thing that had passed since the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and by them Cortes sent a present of some European 
curiosities to Montezuma, which, though of no gieat value, he hclie\ed 
would be acce])ta])le on account of then no\elty. The Mexican inonarchs, 
iw order to obtain (‘arly information of e^ery occurrence in all the corners 
of their extensive empire, had intr’oduced a refinement in police unknowm 
at that time in Europe. They had couriers posltui at j)ro})er stations along 
the princi])al roads ; and as these were trained to agility hy a regular 
education, and relie\ed one another at modcT.itc distanc(*s, they conxwed 
intclliiieiice witli surprihing r’aj)idir;>. Though the capital in which Mon- 
tezuma resided was aho\e a hundred and eighty rnifes fixirn St. Juan de 
Ulua, Cortes’s pie^'Cnts were canied thltlier, and an answer to his demands 
was received in a few da^s. The same oflicers who had hitlicj'to treated 
with the Spaniards w'eie employed to deliver this answer; but as they 
knew how^ ri'pugnant the determination of thedr master was to all the 
schemes and wishes of the Spanish commander, they would not venture 
to make it known until they liad jirev iously endeav oured to soothe and 
mollify him. For thin purpose they renewed their negotiation, by intro- 
ducing a train of a hundred Indians loaded w ith presents sent to him by 
Montezuma. The magnificence of these was such as became a great 
nionirch, and far (‘xcei'ded any idea which the Sj^aniards hail hitherto 
formed of his w'ealth. They weri' pl.iced on mats spread on the ground 
in such order as showed tliem to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his 
oflicers viewed with admiration the various manufactures of the country ; 
cotton stuffs so fine, and of such delicate textuu* as to ?'cseml)le silk ; 
piclines of animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed with feathers 
of different colouis, disposed and mingled with such skill and elegance as 
to rival the works of the pencil in truth and beaufy of imitation. But 
what chiefly attracted their eyes w^re two large plates of a ciixular form, 
one of masbivi* gold representing the sun, the other of silver, an emblem 
of the moon These were accompanied with bracelets, collars, 

rings, and other trinkets of gold ; and that nothing might he w anted which 
could give the Spaniards a complete idea of vvli.it the" country afforded, 
wdlh some boxes filled- with pearls, precious stones, and grams of gold 
unwrought, as they ha<l been found in the mines or rivers. Cortes received 
all these with an appearance of profound veneration for the monarch by 
wiiom they were bestowed. But when the Mexicans, presuming upon 
this, infoimi'd him that their master, though he had desired him to accept 
of wliat he h.id sent as a token of regard for that monarch whom Cortes 
represented, would not give his consent that foreign troops should approach 
neaier to his capital, or even allow them to continue longer in his dominions, 
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the Spanish general declared, in a manner more resolute and peremptory 
than lormerly, that he must insist on his first demand, as he could not without 
dishonour, return to his own countiy, until he was admitted into the pie- 
sence of the prince whom he was appointed to visit in the name of his 
sovereign. The Mexicans, astonished at seeing any man dare to oppose 
that will which they were accustomed to consider as supreme and irre- 
sistible, yet afraid of precipitating their country into an open rupture with 
such formidable enemies, prevailed with Cortes to pjomise that he would 
not remove from his present camp until the return of a messenger whom 
they sent to Montezuma for further instructions.’*^ 

The firmness with which Cortes adhered to his original proposal should 
naturally have brought the negotiation between him and Montezuma to a 
speedy issue, as it seemed to leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but 
either to receive him with confidence as a fritmd, or to oppose him openly 
as an enemy. The latter was what might have been expected from a 
haughty prince in possession of extensive power. The Mexican empire 
at this period was at a pitch of grandeur tovvhicn no society ev er attained 
in so short a period. Though it had subsisted, according to their own 
traditions, only a hundred and thirty years, its dominion extended from the 
North to the South Sea, over tcriitoiies stretching, with some small inter- 
ruption, above five hundred leagues from east to west, and inoic than two 
hundred from north to south, compiehending provinces not inferior in fer- 
tility, population, and opulence, to any in llie torrid zone. The people 
were warlike and enterprising ; the authority of the monarch unbounded, 
and his revenues considerable. If, with the forces which might have been 
suddenly assembled in such an empire, Montezuma had fallen u])on the 
Spaniards while encamped on a barien unhealthy^ coast, unsuppoited by 
any ally, w^ithout a place of retreat, and destitute of provisions, it seems 
to be impossible, even with all the advantages of their su])eri()r discipline 
and arms, that they could have stood the shock, and they must either have 
perished in such an unequal contest, or have ahandoneu the enterprise. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him to take this spiiited part, his 
own dispositions were such as seemed naturally to prom])l him to it. Of 
all the princes who had sw^ayed the IMcxican sceptre, he w'os the most 
haughty, the most violent, and the most impatient of contiol. I li^ subjects 
looked up to him with awe, and his enemies with terror. The lornu'rhe 
governed with unexamjded rigour ; but they were impressed w itli such an 
opinion of his capacity as commanded their rej'pect ; ami, by many victo- 
ries ov^er the latter, he had spread far the dicad of his arms, and had 
added several considerable provinces to his dominions. But though his 
talents might be suited to the transactions of a state so imperfectly 2 )oli&h- 
ed as the Mexican empire, and sufficient to conduct them while in their 
accustomed course, they were altogether inadequate to a conjuncture so 
extraordinary, and did not qualify him either to judge with the discern- 
ment or to act with the decision requisite in such tiying emerge nce. 

From the moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coast, he disco 
vered symptoms of timidity and embarrassment. Instead of taking such 
resolutions as the consciousness of his own power, or tlie mcnioiy of his 
former exploits, might have inspired, he deliberated with an anxiety and 
hesitation which did not escape the notice of his meanest courtiers. The 
perplexity and discomposure of Montezuma’s mind uiion this occasion, as 
well as the general dismay of his subjects, were not owing wholly to the 
impression which the Spaniards had made by the novelty of their appear- 
ance and the terror of their arms. Its origin may be traced up to a more 
remote source. There was an opinion, if we may believe the earliest and 
most authentic Spanish hiatorians, almost universal among the A.mericans, 
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that some dreadful calamity was impending over their heads, from a race 
of formidable invaders, who should come from regions towards the rising 
sun, to overrun and desolate their countiy. Whether this disquieting ap- 
prehension flowed from the memoiy of some natural calamity which had 
afflicted that part of the globe, and impressed the minds of the inhabitants 
with superstitious fears and forebodings, or whether it was an imagination 
accidentally suggested by the astonishment which the first sight ol a new 
race of men occasioned, it is impossible to determine. But as the Mexi- 
cans were more prone to superstition than any people in the New World, 
they were more deeply affected by the appearance of the Spaniards, 
whom their credulity instantly represented as the instrument destined to 
bring about this fatal revolution which they dreaded. Under those cir- 
cumstances it ceases to be incredible that a handibl of adventurers should 
alarm the monarch of a great empire, and all his subjects.^ 

Notwithstanding the influence of this impression, when the messenger 
arrived from the Spanish camp with an account that the leader of the 
strangers, adhering to his original demand, refused to obey the order en- 
joining him to leave the country, Montezuma assumed some degree of 
resolution; and in a traiispoit oi rage natural to a fierce prince unaccus- 
tomed to meet with any opposition to bis will, he threatened to sacrifice 
those presumptuous men to his gods. But his doubts and fears quickly 
returned ; and instead of issuing orders to cany his throats into ex(‘cution, 
he again called his ministers to confer and offer their advice. Foelde and 
temporising measures will always be the result when men assemble to 
deliberate in a situation where they ought to act. The Mexican counsel- 
lors took no effectual measure for expelling such troublesome intruders, 
and were .'atisfied wdth issuing a more posit j\e injunction, requiring them 
to leave tlie country ; but tins they ]>re])osterousjy accompanied W'ith a 
present of such value as proNed afiesh indueoment to remain there. 

Meauwliil(‘, the Spaiiiaids were not without solicitude, or a variety of 
sentiment^, in deliberating concerning their (»wn futuic conduct. From 
w^hat they bad already seen, many of them formed such extravagant ideas 
concerning the opulence ol the country, that, despising danger or hard- 
ships when they had in view trcastires which appeared to be inexhausti- 
ble, they were eager to attempt the conquest. Others, estimating the 
power of the Mexican empire by its wealth, and enumerating the various 
proofs which bad occurred of its being under a well regiilabni administra- 
tion, contended, that it would be an act of the wildest frenzy to attack 
such a state with a small body of men, in w' ant of provisions, unconnected 
with any ally, and already enfee’nled by the diseases peculiar to the cli- 
mate, and the loss of several of their number.t (fortes serretly applaud- 
ed the advocates for hold mi'asures, ynd cherished their romantic hopes, 
as such ideas corresponded vv it h his own, and fava)ined the execution of 
the schemes wdiich he had formed. From the time that the suspicions of 
Velasquez broke out with 0})en violence in the attempts to deprive him 
of the command, Cortes saw the necessity of dissolving a connection which 
would obstruct and embarrass all his operations, and watched for a pioper 
opporiutiity of coming to a final rupture wn'tli him. Having this in vi<*\v, 
he had laboured by eveiy art to secure the esteem and affection of his 
soldiers. With his abilities for command, itxvas easy f'^gain their esteem 
and his followers were quickly satisfied that they might rely, with jierfecl 
confidence, on the conduct and courage of their leaner. Nor was it more 
difficult to acquire their affection. Among adventurers nearly of the same 
rank, and serving at their own expense, the dignity of command did not 
elevate a general above mingling with those who acted under him. Cortes 

♦ Cortes Relatione Seconda, ap. Ramus, iii. 234, 235. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. Ilf. c. 1. Ub. v. c. 11. 
Ub. vii. c. 6. Gomara Cron c. 66. 92. 144. t Hiaz, c. 40. 
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availed himself of this freedom of intercourse to insinuate himself into 
their favour, and by his affable manners, by well timed acts of liberaliW 
to some, by inspiring all with vast hopes, and by allowing them to trade 
privately with the natives [103], he attached the gi eater part of his sol- 
diers so finnly to himself, that they almost forgot that the armament had 
been fitted out by the authority and at the expense of another. 

During these intrigues, Teulilc arri\ed witu the present from Monte- 
zuma, and, together with it, delivered the ultimate order of that monarch 
to depart instantly out of his dominions ; and when Codes, instead of 
complying, renewed his request of an audience, the Mexican turned from 
him abruptly, and quitted tlie camp with looks and gestures v\ Inch sti-ongly 
expressed his surprise anil lesentment. Next morning, none (d’ the nati\ es, 
W'ho used to frequent tlie camp in gieat numbers in order to barter with 
tiie soldiers, and to bring in provi.^ions, apiieared. All friendly corres- 
pondence seemed now to be at an end, and it was expected ever)* moment 
that hostilities would commence. This, though an event that might have 
been, foreseen, occasioned a sudden consternation among dhe St/aniards, 
which emboldened the adherents of Velasquez not only to murmur and 
cabal against their general, but to appoint one of their number to remon- 
strate openly against his imprudence in attempting the conquest of p 
mighty empire with such inadequate force, and to urge the necessity p' 
returning to Cuba, in order to lefit the licet and augment the arm}* 
Diego de Ordaz, one of his principal officers, whom the maleeontcnta 
charged with this commission, deliveied it with a soldieily fret'doiii and 
bluntness, assining Cortes that he spoke the sentiments of the whole army. 
He listened to this remonstrance without an} a}*}>ear.int e oi emotion; and 
as he w^ell knew the tenipm* and wishes ol lii'^ soldier^, and ibiesaw how 
they would rccei\e a jiioposition fatal at once to all the splendid ho}>cs 
and schemes which they iiad been ibiming wiih sin h complaceiiev , he 
carried his dissimulation so far as to semn to relinquish his own measures 
in compliance with the lequest of Oidaz, and is^aied ordeis that the aiiny 
should be in readiness next day to le-embaik for Cuba. As soon as this 
was known, the disa[)poiiited adventurers exclaimed and thieateiied ; the 
emissaries of Corli'S, mingling with them, irill.nned tbeir lage ; the fe»’ 
merit became general ; the whole camp was almost in open mutiny ; an 
demanding with eagerness to see their commander. Coites was not slow 
in appearing ; when, with one v(;ic(‘, olfners and soldiers ( \])r('ssed their 
astonishment and indignation at the orders w liieli the\ had lertdved. It 
was unworthy, they ciied, of llm Castilian i oinage to be daunted at the first 
aspect of danger, and inlamous to lly before any enemy apix^annl. For 
their parts, they were determined not to leliiujuish an enteijuise that had 
hitherto been successful, arui which *tended so \isibly to ^piead the kneuv- 
ledge of true religion, and to adv.mce the gloiy and interest ol iheii coun- 
try. Happy uiiaer his command, they would (ollow him will) alacrity 
Uirough every danger in quest of those settlements and tiea^ines which he 
had so long held out to their view ; but if he chose ratluM’ to return to 
Cuba, and tamely give up all his hop«*s of distinction and opulenci* to an 
envious rival, they would instantly choose another general to conduct them 
in that path of glory which he had not sjiirit to enter. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no offence at the boldness with 
which it was uttered. The sentiments w’ere wlial he himself had inspired, 
and the warmth of expression satisfied him that his followers had imbibed 
them thoioughly. He affected, however, to be surjirised at wliat he heard, 
declaring th.d his orders to prepare foi embarking w^ere issued from a per- 
suasion Uiat this was agreeable to his troops ; that, from deference to what 
he had been informed waJs their inclination, he had sacrificed his own pri 
vale opinion, which was firmly bent on establishing immediately a settle 
ment on the sea coast, and then on < ndeavouring to penetrate into the inte^ 
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rior part of the countiy ; tliat now he was convinced of his error 5 and as 
he perceived that they were animated with the generous spirit which 
breathed in every true Spaniard, he would resume, with fresh ardour, his 
original plan of operation, and doubted not to conduct them, in the career 
of victory, to such independent fortunes as their valour ineiited, l^pon 
this declaration, shouts of applause testified the excess of their joy. The 
measure , seemed to he taken with unanimous consent ; such as secretly 
condemned it being obliged to join in the acclamations, partly to conceal 
their disaffection fiom their general, and pailly to avoid the imputation of 
cowardice from their fidlow-soldiers.*’ 

Without allowing his men time to cool or to reflect, Cortes set aljout car- 
rying his design into execution. In order to give a heginning to a colony, 
he assembled the princi[)al persons in ids army, and by theii suiTrage elc^ct- 
ed a council and magistrates, in whom the gu\ eminent was to be vested. 
As men naturally transplant the institutions and forms of the mother countiT 
into their new settlements, this was framed u})on the model of a Spanish 
corporation. The magistrates were distinguished by the same names and 
ensigns of office, and were to exercise a similar juiisdiction. All tlie per- 
sons chosen were most firmly devoted to Cortes, and the instrument of 
their election was framed in the king’s name, without any mention of their 
dependence on Velasquez. The two princiidcs of avarice and enthusiasm, 
which j)rompt(‘d the Sjianiards to all their enterpriw s in the New World, 
seem to have concurred in suggc'sting the name vv hie h Cortes bestowed on 
his infant settlement. lie called it, 'I' he Rich Toz^'n of rhe True Cms.t 
The first meeting of the new council vva*> distinguished hv a transaction 
of great moment. As soon as it assembled, Coites applied for leave to 
enter; ami approaching with many maiks of ]>rf>founil re'-pect, which 
added dignity to the tribunal, and set an example of rc\erence for its au- 
thority, he began a long harangue, in which, with much art, and in teiins 
extremely flattering to per«'ons ju^t enteiing upon tlieir newv function, he 
ohs(*rved, that as the su]>reme juiisdiction ovei the colony W'hich they had 
pl.uited was now vt 4ed in this court, he con^idered them as clothed with 
the authority and rc'pK'sentmg the juuson of thcdi soveri ign ; that accord* 
ingly he would conununic ate to iIhmii whit he ileeined essc-ntial to the 
public safety, with the same* dutiful tidelity if he w(‘r(‘ addressing his 
royal master ; that tin* security of a colon} Mettled in a great empire, who^e 
sovereign had already discoveied his hostile intentions, de['ended u])on 
arm*-, and the efiicacy of tlu^'C upon the subordination and discipline pre- 
served unong tlic troops ; that hi> right to command wnis derived from a 
commission granted by the governor of Cuba ; and as that had hc‘('n long 
since revoked, the lawfulness of his jurisdiction might wcdl he questioned ; 
that he might he thought to act uyum a defective or even a dubious tilh' ; 
nor could th(‘y trust an army whirh might dispute^ the powders of its gene- 
ral, at a juncture w’hen it ought inqilicilly to obey hi** orders; that, moved 
])y tliese eonsider.itions, he now resigne-d all hi'? autiiority to thmn, tliat 
they, having both right to choose, and powem to confer full juiisdiction, 
might appoint one in the king’s name to command the army in its future 
optM'ations ; and as for his own part, ‘^ueh was his Z(‘al for tlie service in 
which they were engaged, that he would most cheerfully take up a j)ike 
with the same hand that laid down the gencTaPs truncheon, and convince 
his fellow-soldiers, that though accustomed to command, he had not forgc»t- 
ten liow to oliey. Hav ing finished his diseourse, lie laid the commission 
fiom Velasquez upon the table, and, after kissing his truncheon, delivered 
it to the chic'f magistrate, and withdrew. 

The deliberations of the council were not long, as Cortes had concert- 
ed this important measure with his confidants, and had prepared the other 
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members with great address for the part which he wished them to take 
His resignation was accepted ; and as the uninterrupted tenor of theii 
prosperity under his conduct afforded the most satisfying evidence of his 
abilities for command, they, by their unanimous suffrage, elected him chief 
justice of the colony, and captain-general of its army, and appointed his 
commission to be made out in the king’s name, with most ami)le poweis, 
which were to continue in force until tne royal pleasure should be further 
known. That this deed might not be deemed the machination of a junto, 
the council called together the troop.s, and acquainted them with what had 
been resolved. The soldiers, with eager applause, ratified the choice 
which the council had made ; the air resounded with the name of Cortes, 
and all vowed to shed their blood in su]q)ort of his authority. 

Cortes, having now brought his intrigues to the desired issue, and shaken 
off his mortifying dependence on the governor of Cuba, acc(*pted of the 
commission, which vested in him supreme jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, over the, colony, with many professions of respect to the council 
* and gratitude to the arm}". Together w itli this new command, he assumed 

f reater dignity, and began to exercise more extensive powers. Formerly 
e had felt himself to be only the deputy of a subject ; now he acted as 
the representative of his sovereign. The adherents of Velasquez, fully 
aware of what would he the effect of this change in. the situation of 
Cortes, could no longer continue silent and t)assi\e six‘ctators of bis actions. 
They exclaimed open!}’’ against the proceeding? ot the council as illegal, 
and against those of the army as mutinous. Cortes, instantly ixuccixing 
the necessity of giving a timely check to such seditious discourse by some 
vigorous measure, arre^'tod Ordaz, Iwaidero, and Vel.is(pi(‘z de Leon, the 
ringleaders of this faction, and sc'iit them })iiM)ners .d)o;iid tlu' (Jert, londed 
with chains. Their dependants astonidi('d and o\erau(Ml, rcMiiained 
quiet; and Cortes, more d('sirou^ to leclaim than to punish his ]»ii'soncrs, 
w'ho were officers of groat merit, eourtc'd tlieir fiiendshii) ^^ilh such assi- 
duity and address, that the reconciliation was perfectly tordi il ; and on 
the most trying occasions, neither their conneidion w ith the goNcniorof 
Cuba, nor the riiemuiy of the indignity 'willi which they iiacl Ihm n tieated, 
tempted them to swerve fiotn an inviolable att.ifliment to his ihtcK'st.’*^ 
In this, as w'cll as his other negotiations at this riitieal conjuiKtine, which 
decided with lespect to his future fame and foitune, Cortes owc'd mui'li of 
his success to the Moxivan gold, wdiirli he distributed wdth a liberal hand 
both among his friends and his o)>j)on(‘nts.| 

Cortes, h.iviug thus rendeied the Union helw^ecTi himself and his army 
indissoluble, hy engaging it to j(»in him in disclaiming an} de) enderiee on 
the governor 01 Cuba, and in repeated arts ol disoliediena tohi'- authority, 
thought he now might venture to quit the ramp in which he ha. l hitherto 
remained, and advance into the country. To this he was eiuoui.'ged hy 
an event no less fortunate than seasonaljle. Some Indians liaving ap- 
proached his camp in a mysteiious mamiei, were introduced into his ]>re- 
sence. He found that they weie sent w ith a proffer of fiicjuLhip from the 
cazique of Zeiiipoalla, a considerable town at no great distance; and from 
their answers to a variety of questions which he pul to thenu ac cording to 
his usual practice in every interview with the jieople of the country," he 
gathered, that their master, though subject to the Mexican (unjtire, was 
mipatient of the yoke, and filled with such dread and hatnul of Monte- 
zuma, that nothing could be more acceptable to him than any prospect of 
deliverance from the oppression under which he groaned. On hearing 
this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon the mind of Cortes. He saw 
that the great empire which he intended to attack was neither j)erfectly 
united, nor its sovereign universally beloved. He concluded, that the 
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causes of disaffection could not be confined to one province, but that in 
other corners there must be malecontents, so w'eair of subjection, or so 
desirous of change, as to be ready to follow the standard of any protector. 
Full of those ideas, on which he began to form a scheme that time and 
more perfect information concerning the state of the countiy enabled him 
to mature, he gave a most gracious reception to the Zempoallans, and 
promised soon to visit their cazique.* 

In order to perform this promise, it was not necessary to vary the route 
which he had already fixed for bis march. Some otficers, whom he had 
employed to survey the coast, having discovered a village named Quiabis- 
lan, alyoiit forty miles to the northward, which, both on account of the fer- 
tility of the soil and conimodiousncss of llie harbour, seemed to be a more 
proper station for a settlement than that where he was^ encamped, Cortes 
determined to remove thither. Zempoalla lay in his vvay, where the 
cazique received him in the manner which he had reason to expect ; with 
gifts and caresses, like a man solicitous to gain his good will ; with respect 
approaching almost to adoration, like one who looked up to him as a deli- 
verer. From him he learned many particulars 'with respect to the charac- 
ter of Mont(*zuina, and the circumstances which rendered his dominion 
odious, fie was a tyrant, as the cazique told him 'with tears, haughty, 
cruel, and suspicious ;"wlio treated his own subjects wdlh arrogance, luined 
the conquered provinces by exces^i^e exactions, and often tore their sons 
and daughters troin them hy Niolence ; the Ibriner to be offered a" \iclirns 
to his gods ; the l.ittf i to be ieM‘r\ed as concubine^ for himself or fa\ourites. 
Cortex, in reply to him, artfull} iii'^iniiated, that one great object of the 
Spaniards in \isitinga country so lernote ln>m flu ir own, was to redress 
grievances, and to i(‘Iieve the* ojq)r(‘s'^ed ; and having encouraged him to 
nope for this iiitcTjioMtioii in due time, he continued his m.irch'to ('ijuia 
bislan. 

The spot which his officers had recommended a.s a prosier situation, 
appeared to him to, be su well cIkmmu tli.il he immediately marked out 
ground for a town. TIk' houses be erected wore only huts; luit these 
'^vere to be suriound<‘d with foilificalions of suificiimt strength to resist the 
assaults of an Indian army. \s the lini'hing of those foitifications 'svas 
csM'nti.tl to the (»\istenc(' of ,i Cv>ion}, and of no l(‘ss importance in prose- 
cuting the designs which the lead(*r and his folkwveis meditated, both in 
order to s(‘cure a pla.ee of retioat, aiul to preserve their communication 
xvith tlie sr.j, every man in the army, oiVieeis as well as soldiers, ])ut bi^ 
hand to the work, CoiU's binisi'lf setting them an example of ncti%ity and 
perse\erane(‘ in 1 d)Our. The Indian'' of Zempoalla and Quiabidan lent 
their .aid ; and this ])etty station, the parent of so many mighty settlements, 
was .soon in a .''t.ite of defence.t 

While eng.iged in this necessary 'work, Cortes had be\rral intervic'ivs 
with the c.j/iqu(‘a of Zempoalla and C-iuiabi''l.ui ; and availing himself of 
their W'onderaiid astonishment at the new objects wbicli they daily lieheld, 
hegradu.ally ins})ired them Avith such a high opinion of the Spani.mls, as 
beings of a supm’ior order, and irresistible in arm.s, that, rc'lying on their 
protection, they ventured to insult the .’Mexican poAver, at the A'erv n.mie of 
which they were accu.stomed to tremlilo. Some of Mimtezum.i’s officers 
having a j)peared to le\y the usual tribute, and to demand a certain number 
of huiii.an victims, as an exjiiation for their guilt in presuming to hold 
intercourse Avith those strangers Avhom the emperor had commanded to 
leuA'c his dominions ; instead of obeying the order, the caziques iiiade 
them prisoneis, treated them with great indignity, and as their superstition 
was no less barbarous than tlial of the Mexicans, they prepared to sacri- 
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fice them to thcir^ods. From this last danj^er they were delivered by the 
interposition of Cortes, who manifested the utmost horror at the mention of 
such a deed. The two caziques having now ])een pushed to an act of such 
open rebellion, as left them no hope of safety but in attaching themselves 
inviolably to the Spaniards, they soon completed their union with them, by 
jbrraally acknowledging^ themselves to be vassals of the same monarch. 
Their example was followed by the Totonaques, a fierce people who 
inhabited the mountainous part of (he country. They willingly subjected 
themselves to the crown of Ca-^tile, and offered to accompany Cortes, with 
all their forces, in his march towards Mexico.* 

Cortes had now been above three months in New Spain ; and though 
this period had not been distinguished by martial exploits, every mouK'iit 
had been enmloyed in operations which, though less splendid, weie more 
important. By his address in conducting his inlii^iies with his own army, 
as well as his sagacity in carrying on hi-^ negotiations with the natives, he 
had already laid the foundations of his future success. But whatovc'r con- 
fidence he might place in the plan whii h he had fivrmed, he could not but 
perceive, that as his title to command was derived from a doubtful autho- 
rity, he held it by a precarious tenure. The injuries which Velasquez 
had received were such as would naturally prom}>t him to a}>})ly for 
redress to their common sovereign ; and such a repri'smitalion, he fon'saw^, 
might he given of his conduct tlial, lie had reason to apprelumd, not only 
that he might be degraded from his present rank, but suljecti-d to punish- 
ment. Before he began his march, it wa^ necessary to take the most 
effectual precautions against this impending danger. ilh this view he 
persuadea the magistrates of the colony at V<^ra Cniz to addf<*ss a kdh'r 
to the king, the chief ol ject of vvliich was to justify their own conduct in 
establishing a colony indi'jiendent on th(‘ juiisdiction of Vida^-que/. In 
order to accomplish this, they endeavoured to (h'li.ict iVoni his meiit in 
fitting out the two foriiKT armaments undi r (''ordova and (Irijalva, afliiming 
that these had been equipped by the adv< nturm’s w bo engaged in the 
expeditions, and not by the governor. They ^'ontended tliat the sole 
object of Velasquez wnis to tra(ie or barter w ith the natives, not to allemjit 
the conquest of New Spain, or to settle* a colony tboK*. IdH'y asM'rled 
that Cortes and the officers who served imdt*r him had defrayed the 
'greater part of the expense of fitting out the armament. On this account, 
they humbly requ(*ste(l their sovereign to ratify what they had done in his 
name, and to confirm Cortes in the ‘^ujirt'me command by bis r()3'al com- 
mission. That Charles might he induced to giant more leadily w hat they 
demanded, they gave him a jiompous descri}>tion of the country which 
thej^ had discovered; of its riches, the numlier of its inhabitants, llieir 
civilization and arts ; they related the pr()gn‘ss which tiny had alr(*ady 
made in annexing some parts of the country situated on tlies(‘a coast to the 
crown of Castile: and mentioned the schemes which they had fonni'd, as 
well as the hopes which they entertained, of reducing the whole to sub- 
jection.t Cortes himself wrote in a similar strain ; and as lit* knew that 
the Spanish court, accustomed to the exaggerated reywesi'ntations of evi'ry 
new country by its discoverers, would give little {T(‘dit to tlH‘ir .sid(*ndid 
accounts of New Spain, if these were not accompanied with such a s])cci- 
men of what it contained as would excite a high idea of its opulence, he 

♦ B. Diaz, c. 47. Gomara Cron .15, 36. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. v. e. 9, 10, 11. 
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Solicited his soldiers to relinquish what they might claim as their part of 
the treasures which had hitherto been collected, in order that the whole 
might be sent to the king. Such was the ascendant which he had acquired 
• over their minds, and such their own romantic expectations of future 
wealth, that an arr^ of indigent and rapacious adventurers was capable 
of this generous efK>rt, and offered to their sovereign the richest present 
that had hitherto been transmitted from the New Woild [104]. Portocar- 
rero and Montejo, the chief magistrates of the colony, were appointed 
to carry this present to Castile, with express orders not to touch at Cuba 
in their passage thither.*' 

While a vessel was preparing for llxdr dejiarture an unexpected event 
occasioned a genend alarm. Some soldicis and sailors, secretly attached 
to Velasquez, or intimidated at the ])rospeclof the dangers unavoidable* in 
attempting to penetrate into the heart of a great einpiie witli such unequal 
force, formed the design of seizing one of the l>rigantines, and making 
their escape to Cuba, in order to give the governor such intelligence as 
might enal)le him tointeicept the shi/) which was to carry the tieasure and 
despatches to Spain. 'J'his consjiiiacy, though formed by persons of low 
rank, was conducted with piofound secrecy; hut at the moment when 
evciiy thing was ready for execution, they were betrayed by one of their 
associates. 

Idioiigh tlic good fortune of Cortes inter})osed so s<*asonal)ly on this 
occasion, tlie ({(‘lection of this consjui.icy till(*(i his mind with most dis- 
quieting apprehensions, and piomjjted him to execute a scheme which he 
had long revolved. Ife peiceived th it the spirit ot di-afiection still lurked 
among his troojjs: that th<»ugh hitherto liut k(‘d hy the unifoim ‘•uccess of 
his sch(‘m(‘s, or suppies^'cd ly the hand of authoiity, v arious ev ents might 
occur wliich would encour.ige and lall it forth. Jh' ohseived, that many 
ot his men, weaiy of the fatigue of seivue, longed to levisit their settle 
ments in Cuba ; and that u)U)n any appe.iianc(* of extraoidinarv d.mger 
^oi any leveise of foitune, it would he iih}>o‘‘sihle to lestiaiii them lioiii 
returning thither. He was vcnsihle that hi^ foiees. alieady too feeble, 
could hear no diminution, and that a V(‘iy small defection of his followers 
would oblige him to al)<indon the enterprise. AIUt ruminating otti'ii, and 
with much solii itude, upon liio’-e paiticulais, he saw no hope of success 
but in cutting off all possildlitv (if lelieat. and in r»*ducdng his men to the 
necessity ol adopting (he same lesolution with which he himself was 
animated, either to coiKpn'r oi to fieiisli. ilh this \i(‘W he detf'rmined 
to destioy his tle(*l ; hut as he duist no! xenture to execute such a hold 
resolution by his single aiithoritv Jit* lahouied to hiing his soldieis to adopt 
his ideas with respect to the juotuiety of this measure. His addivss in 
accomplishing this was not inferior to the aiduous occasion in width it was 
employed. He persuaded some that the sldi^"^ h.id Mitfered so much by 
having been long at sea, as to be altog(*lher unlit tor service ; U)other'> he 
pointed out what a si*asonable leinfoict'ment of ‘'trength they would (lerive 
from the iimction of a bundled men, now unprolltably cm])l(y’ed a'^ .‘tailors ; 
and to all he represented the nece.ssity of tixing thi'ir eyes and w ishes u})OU 
wdiat was before them, w ithout allowing the idea t)f a retrt*at once ti) 
enter their thoughts. With universal consent (lie ship.s w ere draw n ashore, 
and after stripping them of their sails, rigging, iron works, and whatever 
else might he of use, they were broke in pieces. Thus, froni an effort (J 
magnanimity, to which there is nothing parallel In history, five hundred 
men voluntarily cajnseiited to he shut up in a hostile country, filled with 
powerful and unknown nations ; and, having precluded eveiy means of 
escape, left themselves without any resource but their own valour and 
perseverance.! 

* B Diaz, c. 54. Goinara, Cron. c. 40 
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Nothing now retarded Cortes ; the alacrity of his troops and the dis 
position of his allies were equally favourable. All the advantages, how- 
ever, derived from the latter, tnough procured by much assiduity and 
address, were well nigh lost in a moment, by an indiscreet sally of n ligious * 
zeal, which on many occasions precii)itatcd Cortes into actions inconsistent 
with the prudence that distinguishes bis character. Though hitherto he 
had neither time nor opportunity to explain to the natives the errors of 
their own superstition, or to instruct them in the principles of the Christian 
faith, he commanded his soldieis to overturn the altars and to destroy the 
idols in the chief temple of ZoinpoalJa, and in their place to eiect a 
crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary. The people beheld this witli 
astonishment and horror,; the priests excited tliem to arms : hut such v\ as 
the authority of Cortt'S, and so great the ascendant which the Spaniards 
had acquired, that the commotion w’as appeased without bloodshed, and 
concord perfectly re-cstablislied.’^ 

Cortes began his march from Zempo«illn, on the sixteenth of August, 
with five hundred men, fifteen hoisc* and six field pieces. The lesl of liis 
troops, consisting chiefly of such as fioni age or infiimity wx-ic less fit for 
active service, he left ns a garrison in Villa Rica, undt'r the command of 
Escalante, an (jfFicer of merit, and warmly attached to his interest. Tlie 
cazique of Zcrnpoalla supplied him with pixAisions, and with two hnndr<‘d 
of those Indians called 7(/mo/ic.s*, wliose ofllre, in a countiy whei(‘ tame 
animals were unknowm, was to carry buideiis, and to perfoim all srj\ile 
labour. They were a great iclhd to the Spanish soldieis, who hitherto 
had been obliged not onl\ to carry tlieir own baggage, hut to drag along 
the artillery by main force. He oflhied likc'W i‘‘(* a ronsideia})l(* body 
his troops, hut Cortes was sathfied with fi)iir huudi(‘d; (; king caie, how- 
eve?’, to choose persons of such note a.^ rni^ht })i »\e hoMage^ for the fidelity 
of their master. Nothing; iiKinraabh^ haj)pened in his piugit's^, until he 
arrived on the confin(‘S oi Tla^cala. 7'h(‘ iuhahit.in!*' ot Ih.d ])rf>\in(’e, a 
W’arlike people, w’ere implaealih* eiuunie^ of the iM( vicans, ami liad 1 ecai 
united in an ancient alliance with the ca/ique^ of Zeinj'oalla. 'J'hough 
less ci\ilized than the sidyeds of Mont? ziiina, th(‘y weie ad\aiucd in 
improvement far beyond the lude n; tioii'^ of Anu iic a who-e nianiu m we 
have descrilied. They had made eonsideiabh' ])loglc^^ in agi i» iilture ; 
they dwell in large tow i.s; they weie not slrangMS to sonif* S])eties of 
commerce; and in the impeiu-ft accoiintH of their institutions and hxvs, 
transmitted to us by the eaily SjXiuisl) w liters, we di^ri rn traces both of 
disliibutive justice anr] of rriinin.d jiiiisdic lion in their inleiioi police. 
But still, as the degree td' their civilization v\as incoinjdete, and they 
dep<‘ndcd for subsi.^tenre not on agiicullnie dont*, hut Uii^tcd fur it in a 
great measure to hunting, they retained man}' of the qu.dities natuial to 
men in this state- Like them they weie fierce aii<l revengeful ; ]ik(‘ tlicun, 
too, they weie high spirited and indejHndent. In consequenc’c of flie 
former, they were involved in perj^etual hostilities, and liad but a shuider 
and occasional iiitercouise with neighbouring states. The latter inspii<‘d 
them with such detestation of servitude, that th(‘y not only refused to 
stoop to a foreign yoke, and maintain an ohstiiialc and sucressful contest 
in defence of their liberty against the superior power of tlie Mexican 
empire, but they guarded with equal solicitude against domestic tyranny: 
and disdaining to acknowledge any master, they lived under the mild and 
li'ui Led jurisdiction of a council elected by their several tribes. 

Cortes, though he had received infonnalion ccmcorning the martial cha- 
racter of this people, flattered himself that his professions of delivering 
ibe oj>pressed from the tyranny of Montezuma, their inveterate enmity to 
the j'lexicans, and the example of their ancient allies the ZempoallanSi 
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might induce the Tlascalans to grant him a friendly reception. In order 
to dispose them to this, four Zempoallans of great eminence were sent 
ambassadors, to request in his name, and in that of their caziquc,’ that thej 
would permit the Spaniards to pass through the territoiies of the republic 
in their way to Mexico. But instead of the favourable answer which 
was expected, the Tlascalans seized the ambassadors, and, without any 
regard to their jiublic character, made preparations for sacrificing them 
to their gods. At the saiYie time they assembled their troops, in order to 
oppose those unknown invaders if they should attempt to make their 
passage good by force of arms. Various motives concurred in precipi- 
tating the Tlascalans into this resolution. A fierce people, shut uj) within 
its own narrow precincts, and little accustomed to any intercourse with 
fortu'gners, is apt to consider every stranger as an enemy, and is easily 
excited to arms, ddiey concluded, from Cortes’s proposal of visiting 
Montezuma in his capital, that, notwithstanding all his professions, he 
courted the friendship of a monaich whom they both hated and feared 
The imprudent zeal of Cortes in violating the temples in Zernpoalla, filled 
the Tlascalans with horror; and as they were no less attached to their 
superstition than tin* other nations of New Sjiain, tliey were impatient to 
avenge their injured gods, and to acquiie the meiit of offeiing up to them 
as victims, those im})iou^ men who h.id dared to profane their altars ; they 
contemned the small number of tb(* Spaniaids, as they had not yet mea- 
sured their own strength with that oi these new enemies, and haa no idea 
of the superiority wlii. Ii the} deiived iiom their arms and (liscii)liije. 

CorU‘?., after waiting some d.ys, in vam, for tlx* lelurn of his ambassa- 
dors, advanced [Aug. .in,] into the Tl.iscaJ.m territori(‘S. As the resolutions 
of people who dettglit in war aie executed with no le>s promjititude than 
they are formed, he found tioops m the field ready to (►ppose him. 'idiey 
attacked him with great intiepidity, an<l, in the first encounter, wounded 
some of liie Sjiaiiiard*^, and killed fwo hoiM*? ; a Io<s, in their situation, of 
great moment, because it wa.s irieparable. Fiom this specimen of their 
courage, Cortes saw the necessity of ])ioce(‘ding with caution. His aimy 
marched in close* or(l(‘r ; he ( hose the stations wlu're he halted, wdth 
attention, and fortilH'd ovmy c.mi}) with exlraoidinaiy care. During four- 
teen days he was exposed to almost uiiint(‘rnipted assaults, the Tlascalans 
advancing with numeious aimies, and leino^ ing the attack in various Ibrms, 
with a degree of valour and j)ereeve/ance to which the Sjjaniards haci 
seen nothing par.illel in llu* New ^^’orld. 1 be S])anish bi-«torians describe 
those? successive battles with ‘>veat pomp, and enter into a minute detail of 
particulars, mingling inanv’^ <*xaggera{ed and incredible eircumstances 
with such as are real and marvellous. But no pow er of words can render 
the recital of a comliat interesting, where* there is no equality oi' d.inger; 
and when the narrative closes w ith an account of thousands slain on the 
one side, while not a ^single jierson falls on the other, the most laboured 
descriiitions of tlie previous disposition of the troe^ps:, e)r of the various 
vicissitudes in the engagement, command no attention. 

There arc some circumstances, however, in this war, which are memo- 
rable, and merit notice, as they throw light iqion the character both of 
tlie peeYple of New Spain, and of their cemquerors. Though the Tlasca- 
lans brought into the fie'ld such numerous armies as appear snfticienl to 
ha\e overwhelmed the Spaniards, they were never able to make any im- 
pre's^ion ui)on their small battalion. Singular as this may seem, it Is not 
inexplicable. The Tlascalans, though addicted to yvar, were like all 
unpolished nations, strangers to military order and discipline, and lost in a 
gieat measure the advantage which they might have derived from their 
iiuml)<*rs, and the impetuosity of their attack, by their constant solicitude 
to carry off the dead and wounded. This point of honour, founded on a 
Kentinienl of leiiderness natural to the human mind, and strengthened by 
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anxiety to preserve the bodies of their countiymen from bein^ devoured 
by their enemies, was universal among the people of New Spain. At*^ 
tention to this pious office occupied them even during the heat of combat,* 
broke their union, and diminished the force of the impression which they 
might have made by a joint effort. 

Not only was their superiority in number of little avail, but the imper- 
fection of their military weapons rendered their valour in a great measure 
inoffensive. After three battles, and many skirmishes and assaults, not 
one Spaniard was killed in the field. Arrows and spears, headed with 
flint or the bones of fishes, stakes hardened in the fire, and wooden swords, 
though destructive wcaj>ons among naked Indians, were easily turned aside 
by the Spanish bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the escavptics, or 
quilted jackets, which the soldiers wore. The Tlascalans advanced 
boldly to the charge, and often fought hand to hand. jMany of the Spa 
niards were wounded, though all slight!}', which cannot he imputed to 
any want of courage or strength in theu'r emmiies, but to the defect of the 
arms with which they assailed tluun. 

Notwithstanding the fuiy with which the Tlascalans attacked the Spa- 
niards, they seemed to have conducted their hostilities with some degree 
of barbarous generosit}^ They ga>e the Spaniards warning of tlieir 
hostile int(*ntions ; and as they knew that their invadms wanted provisions, 
and imagined, perhaps, like the oth(‘r Americans, that they had Ml their 
own countiy because it did not afford them subsistence, they sent to their 
camp a large supply of ])oultry and mai/as desiring them to eat plentifully, 
because they scorned to attack an enemy (uift'c hled by hunger, and it 
would be an affront to tlndr gods to offer tluun famished >irtims, as well 
as disagreeable to themselves to feed on su' h emaciated pi’e}'.! 

When they w^ere taught by the lirst encounter with th(‘ir ru'W" enemi(‘S, 
that it was not easy to execute this threat ; wlnui they jrerceiv ed, in the 
subsequent engagememts, that notw ith'^tandmg all the (dloits c'f their owur 
valour, of which they had a very'- high opinion, not one of the Spaniards 
was slain oi' taken, they began to conceive them to he a suirerior or'der of 
beings, against wiiom human povvi r could not avail. In this extrenuity, 
they had recourire to their ]mests. r'equir-ing them to I’eveal the mystruious 
causes of such exlraor-dmnrv events, and to declare what new nreans they 
should employ in or'der to i-epuKe those formid.drlr* invaders. The priests, 
after many sacrifices and incarrlatious, deliver-ed this irsponse • 'Jdiat these 
strangers were the offspring of the sun, Y)ro(Teated by his animating errergy 
in the regions of the east ; that, fy day, wl.ilr cliurished with the iniluence 
of his parental beams, they were invincible; hut by night, wdien his re- 
viving heat was wdthdrawm. their vigour declined nml farled like the Inubs 
in the field, and they dwindled down into mortal men.J idieories less 
plausible have gained credit with more enlighteru'd nations, and have 
influenced their conduct. In consequetree of tliis, the Tlascalans, with 
the implicit confidence of men who fancy thernsrives to bo nnd(T the 
guidance of Heaven, acted in contradiction to one of tluir ruo^t esta!)li<ih(‘d 
maxims in war, and ventured to attack the enemy, with a sti'onp; iuKiv, in 
the night time, in hopes of destroying them when enfeebled and surpnsfid. 
But Cortes had greater vigilance and discernment than to he deceived by 
the rude stratagems of an Indian army. The sentinels at his outposts, 
observing some extraordinary movement among the Idascalans, gave the 
alarm. In a moment the troops were under arms, and sallying out, dis- 
persed the par^ with great slaughter, without allowing it to aoproach the 
camp. The Tlascalans convinced by sad experience that their priests 
had deluded them, and satisfied that they attempted in vain either to 
deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their fierceness abated, and they 
began to incline seriously to peace. 
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They were at a loss, however, in what manner to address the strangers, 
what idea to form of their character, and whether to consider thejn as 
beings of a gentle or of a malevolent nature. There were circumstances 
in their conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand,v 
as the Spaniards constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, no 
only witnout injury, but often with presents of Euro])ean toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory ; this lenity amazed people, who 
according to the exterminating system of war known in America, were 
accustomed to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in 
battle, and disposed them to entertain favourable sentiments of tlu* hurna- 

P nity of their new enemies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized 
fifty of their countiymen who brought ])rovisions to his camp, and supposing 
them to be spies, had cut off their hands this bloody spectacle, added to 
the terror occasion<*d by the fire-arms and horses, filled them with dreatlful 
imjiressions of the I'erocity of their invaders [lOft]. This uncertainty was 
ap[)arent in the mode of addressing the S])aiiiards. “ If,” said they, “ you 
are divinities of a cruel and savage nature, we present to you five slaves, 
that 3’ou may drink their blood «andeat their flesh. If 3"ou are mild deities, 
accept an offering of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, 
here is meat, and hiead, and fruit to nourish you.f The peace, which 
both parti(‘S now desircal with (apial ardour, was soon concluded. The 
Tlascalans yiidded themselv(*s as vassals to the eioun of Castile, and en- 
gaged to assi^l Cortes in all bis future ojicratioiis. He took the republic 
under his protection, and promised to defend their peisons and possessions 
from injuiy or violence. 

This tieaty was concluded at a seasonable juncture for the Spaniards. 
Th(‘ fatigue of ser\i('(‘ among a small bodv ot men, surrounded by such a 
multitude of eneinic's, was in< ledible. Half tlie army was on duty e\t‘iy 
night, and <‘ven tlicy^ whose turn it v^as to lest, sle])t always ui)on their 
arms, that they might be ivad} to run to their jxists on a moment’s warn- 
ing. M.iny of them w eix; wounded ; a pood numher, and among these 
Cortes himself, hihoured under the distempe rs prevalent in hot climates, and 
several iiad dic'd ‘‘ince ihvy ‘'^t out from Vera Cruz. Notw itlistanding the 
sii})plies w hicli they rc'ceived from the Tla^cahuw, they were often in want 
of })r()v isions, and so dc'Slituto of the' n(*^e‘^s.llies must reciuisite in danger- 
ous service, that tluy h.id no ‘'live to dre^s their wounds, hut what was 
composed with the* fat of the Indians whom they had .slain. J ^Vorn out 
with such intolerable* toil and haidships, many of the s(3ldiers ]>egan to 
murmur, and wlu'ii they reflected on the .multitude and boldness of their 
enemies, more were le.id}' to tlopair. It lequired the utmost exertion of 
Cortes’s authority and address to check this spirfi ot des})ond('iK\v in its 
progress:, and to reanimate his follow ers w ilh incur w onled semse ol (heir 
own superiority over tlie enc'iiiies with whom they had to contend, § 'Jlie 
submission of the Tlascalans, and their own triumphant entry into tlie 
capital city, vvheie they w^re received with the rt'vercuice paid to beings 
of a superior order, haiiislied at onccj from the minds of tlie Spaniards all 
memory of past sufferings, clisj)c'llc*d eveiy anxious thought with respect to 
theur future operations and lulty satisfied them that there was not now 
any power in America able to withstand thc'ir arms. II 

Cortc'S remained tw'enty days in Tla.scala, in order ro allow his troops 
a short interval of repose after such hard st'rvice. During that time 
he was cmjiloyed in transactions and incpiiries of great moment witli 
respect to his future schemes. In his daily conferences with the Tlas- 
calan chiefs, he received information concerning every particular rela- 
tive to the slate of the Mexican empire, or to the qualities of its sovereign, 
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which could bfe of use in ref^ulating Iiis conduct, whether he should be 
obliged to act as a friend or as an emcmy . As he found that the antipathy of 
his new allies to the Mexican nation was no less implacable than had 
been represented, and perceived what benefit he might derive from the aid 
of such powerful confederates, he employed all his powers of insinuation 
jn order to gain their confidence. Nor was any extraordinary exertion of 
these necessaiy. The 'J'lascalans, with the levity of mind natural to un- 
polished men, were, of their own accord, dis]')osed to run fjom the extreme 
of hatred to that of fondness. Eveiy thing in the appearance and conduct 
of their guests was to them matter of wonder "J'hty gazed with 

admiration at whatever the Spaniards did, ana, fancying them to be ofi|H 
heavenly origin, were ea^or not only to comply \\ ith thedr demands^r 
but to anticipate their wislies. They offered, accordingly, to accompany 
Cortes in his march to Mexico, with all the foices of the republic, undef 
the command of their most ex])erienced captains. 

But, after bestowing so much pains on ccmientinef this union, all tlie bene- 
ficial fruits of it w'ere on the point of being lost by a new effusion of that 
intemperate religious zeal with which C ortes was animated no less than 
the other adventurers of the age. They all considered tln'in^elves as in- 
struments employed by Heaven to [n'opagatc the Christian faith, and the 
less they were qualified, either liy tlndr kiK>wledi»e or morals, for such a 
function, they were more eager to discharge it. ’^Phe jirofound \(‘n(‘ration 
of the TIascalans for the Spaniaids h.ning encouraged Coitc's to explain 
to some of their chiefs the doctrines of tin* Christian icdigion, and to insist 
that they should abandon their own superstitions, and ('inbract* the f.iithof 
, their new friends, they, according to an id< a univer-^al among ])ai])aious 
nations, readily acknowledged tin* truth and <‘xce]l< iice of whal he taught ; 
but contended, that the Tenles of Tlasc.da wvic (li\ inities no less than the 
God in wdiorn the Sjianlards believed ; and as that Ihdng w a.s entitled to 
the homage of Europeans, so they w<ic hound to rcNC'ie die same juiwcrs 
which their ancestors had wairshijijied. (k)rtes continu(‘d, n('\(Tdicless, to 
urge his demand in a tone of authority, mingling threats u idi Ins arguments, 
until the Tla.scalans could hear it no longer, and conjured him never to 
mention this again, lost the gods should avengt* on their iicads the guilt of 
having listened to such a proposition. Cortes, a«“loni‘>}ietl and enraged at 
their obstinacy, prepared to execute by force wbal be could not accomplish 
by persuasion, and wa's going to overturn their altars and tast down their 
idols with the same violent band as at Zempoalla, if F.itber IbaTtbolomew 
de Olmcdo, ebardain to the e\]»edition, had not cbcdvcd bis inconsideTatc 
impetuosity. He lepresented the impnidence of such an attempt in a large 
city newly reconciled, aiwl filled with )>eo})le no h^^s sin>ei-stilious than 
warlike; he declared, tint the ])ioceetling at Ztnqioalla bad always 
appeared to him precipitate' and unjust ; tliat religion wa.^ not to lie ju’opa- 
gated by the sword, or infidcK to be comeiltd by violence; that other 
weapons were to lie crnjiloyed in tins ministry; ])atient instruction must 
enlighten the understanding, and pious example ca])livat{' tb(' lu'art, before 
men could be induced to .abaiuhni enor, and emlirace the tiuth.* Amidst 
scenes where a nariow minded biiio1r> ajipeais in such close union xvith 
oppression and cruelty, sentiments so lil^eral and huinam' sootln* tlie mind 
with unexpected pleasure; and at a tim-‘ wljt'u the lights of conscience 
were little understood in the Christian world, and the idea of toleration 
unknown, one is astonished to find a Spanish monk of the sixteenth centuiy 
among the first advocates against persecution, and in behalf of religious 
liberty. The remonstrances of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable for 
wisdom than virtue, had their proper xveight with CorUis. He left the 
TIascalans in the undisturbed exercise of their own rites, requiring only that 
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they should desist from their horrid practice of offenng human victims in 
sacrifice. 

Cortes, as soon as his troops were fit for service, resolved to continue his 
march towards Mexico, notwithstanding the earnest dissuasives of the Tlas- 
calans, who represented his destiaiction as unavoidable if he put himself in 
the power of a prince so faithless and cruel as Montezuma. As he was 
accompanied by six thousand 'I'lascalans, he had now the command of 
forces which resembled a regular army. They directed their course 
towards Cholula [Oct. 13] ; Montezuma, who had at h'Ugth consented to 
admit the Spaniards into his presence, having informed Cortes that he had 
given orders for his friendly niception there. Cholula u as a roi>dderable 
town, and though only five leagues distant from Tlascala, was formerly an 
independent state, but had been lately subjected to the Mexican empire. 
This was considered by all the people of Nf*w Sj)ain as a holy place, the 
sanctuary and chief seat of their gods, to which pilgrims U'sorted fiorn eveiy 
province, and a gn'ater number of human \ ictims were ofierecl in its prin- 
cipal temple than even in that of Mexico.* Montezuma seems to have 
invited the Spaniards thither, eitluu- from some superstitious hope that the 
gods would not suffer this sacrcMl mansion to be defiled, without pouring 
down their wrath upon tho'ic impious stiangers, who ventured to insult their 
power in the ])Iace of its pticuliar ii sid^aice ; m* from a belief that he him- 
self might then* attcanpt to cut them off with more certain success, under 
the immediate i)rotecti()n of his di\inities. 

Cortes had been w'arned by tin* TiaNcalans, before hi‘ set out on his march, 
to keep a watcliful eye over the Cholulaiis. Jle himself, though received 
into the town w-ith much seeming respect and cordiality, o.SsiTved several 
circumstances in their conduct which excited sus])i( ion. Tw’o of the Tlas- 
calans, who w^ere eneam})cd at some distance fiom th(^ towu). as the Cliolu- 
lans refused to admit their ancient enemic*s within its preeinct>, }ia\’ing 
found means to enter in di'^guise, acquainted Cortes that th(‘y ol)^e^ved the 
women and children of th(‘ juincipal citizens ndiring in grcMt hurry every 
night ; and that six ehildrc'u had l)een sacrificed in the chief temple, a rite 
which indicated the execution of some' warlike enterprise to he approach- 
ing. At the saiiK* tiinis Marina the int(‘r]iret(‘r reeeivc'd information from 
an Indian woman of distinction, whost‘ confidence she had gained, that the 
destruction of lier friends was concerted; that a hod)" of Mexican troops 
lay concealed near the town ; th.it some of the streets Avere barricailed, 
and in others, pits or deej) trenches wore dug, aud slightly ciwered (ner, 
as tr.aps into wdiich the horses might fall ; that stoue« or mis'•i^e weapons 
w'cre collected on the tops of the temples, witii wdiich to o\erwdielm the 
infantry '; that the fatal hour Avas now* at hand, and their ruin iniaAoid.ihle. 
Cortes, alarmed at this concurring evidence, secretly arn'stt d ihiee of the 
chiet priests, and extorted from them a confession, that confiime i the intel- 
ligence Avhieh he had received. As not a inonKmt A\as to ht' lost, he in- 
stantly resolved to pre\ent his enemii's, and to inflict on them suc h dreadtul 
vengeance as might strike Montezuma and his subjects Avith terror. For 
this purpose, the Spaniards and Zempoalkins A\ere drawn up in a large 
court, wdiich had been allotted for their quarters n<*ar the centre ot the tow n ; 
th<‘ ddascak'jns had orilers to advance ; the magistrates and seieral oj the 
chief citizens were sent for, under various pretexts, and seized. On a signal 
given, the troops rushed out and fell upon the multitude, destitute of lead- 
ers, and so much astonished, that the weapons dropping from their hands, 
they stood motionless, and incapable of defence. While the Spaniards 
pressed them in front, the Tlascalans attacked them in the rear. The 
streets were filled with bloodshed and death. The temples; Avhich afford- 
ed a retreat to the priests and some of the leading men, were set on fire, 


► Torqueinada Monar. Ind. i. 281 , 232. U. 231. Gumora Cron. c. 61, Ilerieni, dec. 2. lib. vU. c. 2 
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and they perished in the flames. This scene of horror continued two days , 
during which, the wretched inhabitants suflercd all that the dcstructi> e 
rage of the Spaniards, or the implacable revenge of their Indian allies, 
could inflict. At length the carnage ceased, after the slaughter of six thou- 
sand Cholulans, without the loss of a single Spaniard. Cortes then released 
the magistrates, and, reproaching them bitterly for their intended treachery, 
declared, that as justice was now appeased, he forgave the oftence, l)ut 
required them to recall the citizens who had fled, and re-establish order in 
the town. Such was the ascendant which the Spaniards had acquiied over 
this superstitious race of men, and so deeply were they impressed with an 
opinion of tbeir superior discernment, as w'ell as pow er, that, in o])edience 
> this command, the city was in a few da^^s tilled again with people, who, 
amidst the ruins of their sacred buildings, yiekled respectful serv ice to 
inen whose hands w^ere stained w ith the blood of their relations and fellow- 
citizens^ [108]. 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced directly towards Mexico [Oct. 29], which 
was only twenty leagues distant. In every place through which he passed, 
be was received as a person possessed of suflicient i>ovvcr to deliver the 
empire from tlie oppression under which it groaned ; and the caziques or 
governors communicated to him all the grievances which they felt under 
the tyrannical gov'ernment of Montezuma, with that unreserved contidence 
wdiich men naturally repose in superior beings. AVlien Cortes fust ohsej v ed 
the seeds of discontent in the remote* prov inces of the em])iri*, hope dawned 
upon his mind ; but when he now discoveied such sym})tonjs of alienation 
from their monarch near the seat of government, Ik* concluded that the vital 
parts of the constitution were affected, and conceived tlie most sanguine 
expectations of ov'erturning a state vviiose natural strength was thus divided 
and impaired. A\ bile those reflection.^ encouraged tlu* grnu^ral to ja'isist 
in his arduous undertaking, the soldiers were no less animated by obser- 
vations more obvious to their capacity. In descending fioin the mountains 
of Chaleo, across vv hich the road lay, the vast plain of i\le\ic(» o])ened 
graduallj to their view. AVhen they fast beheld tlris })rospect, one of the 
most striking and beautiful on the face of tlu* earth ; when tli(*y o])S(‘rved 
fertile and cultivated tlelds stretching furtluT Ilian tlu* eye* could reach; 
when they saw a lake rosc'inbling tlu* sea in e\t(‘nt, enromj)assed v\ ith large 
towns, and discovenal the capital city rising ujkhi an island in the middle, 
adorned with its temples and tin rets; the scene so far exceeded iheii 
imagination, that some believed the fancilul dc'MU i[)tions of romance were 
realized, and that its eiulianted palaces and gilded doni(*s were preM*nted 
to their sight ; others could hardly peisuade themselv es that this wonderful 
spectacle was any thing move than a dream [109]. As they advanced, 
their doubts were removed, ]>ut their amazeni(*nt increased. They wc're 
now fully satisfied that the country wuis i ich beyond any conce‘])t ion w hich 
they had formed of it, and flattered themselves that at length they should 
obtain an ample recompense for all tlu‘ir serv ices and sufferings. 

Hitherto they had met with no enemy to oppose their })n)gress, though 
several ciicumstances occurred which led them te)sus})ect that some design 
was formed to surprise and cut tlu*m off. Many messengers ai lived suc- 
cessively from Montezuma, permitting them one day to advance,*, requiring 
them on the next to retire, as his hopes or fears alternately prevailed ; ana 
so wonderful was this infatuation, which seems to he unaccountalile on any 
supposition but that of a superstitious dread of the Spaniards, as beings ol 
a superior nature, that Cortes was almost at the gates of the cai)ital, befoie 
the monarch had determined whether to receive him as a friend, or to 
oppose him as an enemy. But as no sign of open hostility appeared, the 
Spaniards, without regarding the fluctuations of Montezuma’s sentiments, 

* Cortes Kclat. Ramus, iii. 231. B. Diaz, c. 83. Gomara Cron. c. 64. Herrera, dec. 2. lij). vil 
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continued their march along the causeway which led to Mexico through 
the lake, with great circumspection and. the strictest discipline, though 
without seeming to suspect the prince whom they were about to visit. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand persons, who appeared 
to be of distinction, came forth to meet them, adorned with plumes and 
clad in mantles of fine cotton. Each of these in his order passed 
Cortes, and saluted him according to the mode deemed most respectful 
and submissive in their country They announced the approach of Mon- 
tezuma iiimself, and soon after his hai bingcrs came in sight. There appear- 
ed first tvyo hundred person^ in a uniform dr(‘&s, with laige plumes of fea- 
thers, alike in fashion, marching two and two, in deep silence, ])a]e ooted, 
with their <‘yes fixed on the ground. These were followed by a company 
of hiiiher rank, in their most showy afiparel, in the midst of whom was 
Montezuma, in a chair or litter richly ornamented with gold, and feathers 
of various colours. Four of his principal favourite's carried him on their 
shoulders, olher« supported a canopy of cuiious workmanship over his 
head. Relore him march(‘d three ofiiceis itli rods of gold in their hands, 
which they lifted up on high at certain intervals, and at that signal all the 
people })owed their heads '^«d hid tlu'ir face's, as unworthy to look on so 
^ great a monarch. When he drew near. Codes dismounted, advancing to- 
wards him Avith offirious haste, and in a re^pt'ctful po‘'ture. At the same 
time Monh'Zuiiia alighU'd liom his chair, and, leaning on the* arms of two 
of his ne*ar re'lations, approarhi'd with a slow and stately pace-, his attend- 
ants covering the streets with cotton clothe, that he might not touch the 
ground, ('’ortes accosted him wdih piofonnd reverence, aftc r the European 
fashion. 1 h‘ returned the ‘‘aintation, according to the modi' of his country, 
by tone hing the eaith vv itli bis .hand, and tlmn kissing it. This ceiemony, 
the customary exjin'vsion of viiii'iation from inftriois towards those who 
W('re a()()V(' tliem in rank, appeared such anaizing ronde'scensiein in a proud 
monarch, who scarcc'ly d( igiu'd t(' ('onsider the rc'st of mankind ns of the 
same spe'cies with himself, that all his sul.je'cls firmly bc'lievcd those* jrcr- 
sons, bi'fore'* whom he humbled himst-If in this manner, to be something 
more* than iiimian. Accordingly, as the*}' maiched through the crowed, the 
Spaniards fre'epie'utly, and witli imuli satisfaction, lu'aul thc'inselves dc'no- 
ininated Tcules, or divinitie-. Nothing matorial ])asse'd in this first inter- 
view. Monte/iima conducted Cories to the quarters w Inch he had pre- 
pared for his recaption, and imuiediatc'ly took lea\e of him, with a polite- 
ness not unwa)rthy e>f a court more U'fine'd. “You are now,” says he, 
“ w ith your hrothc'is, ill your own house' ; refre'^h xoiir'>eKes after your 
fatigue, and he happy until I letuin.”^ '^Phe place' allotted to the S])aniards 
for their levdging, was a Iioum* built by the fathe'r of ^Montezuma. It was 
smT(')nnded by a stone wall, witli towcisat proper di^t.-mc e^, whitli served 
leir (h'lence as w'ell as for ornament, and its apaitmc'Ul'' and courts were so 
large as to accommodate lioth the Spaniards and their Indian allies. The 
fust care of Cortes w'as to take- }»re'cantions fur his se curity, by planting the 
artilh'iy so as to command the' difFe're'ut ave'iuios w Inch leif to it, h} appoint- 
ing a large* division eif his troops to he always on guard, and by posting 
.sentinels at proper stations, with injunctions to observe the same vigilant 
discipline as if thev were within sight of an enemyN cam}). 

In the evening, Montezuma re'turned to visit his guests with the same 
pomp as in their fir'^t inteiview, and liroiiglit j>ies('nls of such value, not 
only to Cortes and to his officers, hut even to the piivate men, as proved 
the liheralily of the monarch to he suitable to the ooulence of his kingdom. 
A long conference ensued, in w^hicli Cortes learned what was the opinion 
of Montezuma with respect to the Spaniards. It was an established tra- 

♦ Cortes R flat. Ham Ui. 232— 235. B. Diaz, c. 83— 88, Goniara Cron. c.Gt, 65. Herrera, doc 
2. lib, vii. c. 3, 4, 5, 
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diti’on, he told him, among the Mexicans, that their ancestors came origin- 
ally from a remote region, and conquered the provinces now subject to his 
dominion ; that after 3iey were settled there, the great captain who con- 
ducted this colony returned to his own country, promising that at some future 
period his descendants should visit them, assume the government, and reform 
their constitution and laws ; that from what he had heard and seen of 
Cortes and his followers, he was convinc*^d that they were the veiy persons 
whose appearance the Mexican traditions and prophecies taught them to 
expect; that accordingly ho had recei\ed them, not as strangers, but as 
relations of the same blood and parentage, and desired tliat they might con- 
sider themselves as masters in Ins dominions, for both himself and Lis sub* 
jects should be ready to cornplj^ with their will, and even to prevent tlieir. 
wishes. Cortes made a reply in his usual style, with respect to the dig- 
nity and power of his sovereign, and his intention of sending In'rn into 
that country ; artfully endeavouring so to frame his discourse, that it might 
coincide as much as possible witli the idea which Montezuma had formed 
concerning the origin of the Spaniards. Next morning, Coiles and some 
of his principal attendants w^ere admitted to a public audience of the em- 
peror. The three subsequ<‘nt days 'were employed in view ing the city ; 
the appearance of which, so far suj)erior in (he order of its buildings and 
the number of its inhabitants to any place the Spaniards had beheld in 
America, and yet so little resembling the structure of a European city, filled 
them wdth surprise and admiration. 

^ Mexico, or Tenm'Miilan^ as it w'as anciently called by the nati\es, is 
situated in a large plain, evironed by mounlains of such height that, though 
within the toirid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and healthful. 
All the moisture which descends from the high grounds, is collected in 
several lakes, the tw'o largest of which, of abf)ut ninety miles in circuit, 
communicatt' with each other. The waters of die one aie fu^sh, those of 
the other brackish. On the banks of the latter, and on some small islands 
adjoining to them, the capital of Montezuma's empire was built. The 
access to the city' was by' artificial causeway's or streets foimed of stones 
and earth, about thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the lake during 
the rainy season overflowed the flat country, tlie.se cau&eway.s were of 
considerable length. That of Tacuba, on the west, extended a mile and 
a half; that of Tepeaca, on the north-w'est, three mile.s ; that of Cnoyacan, 
tov/ards the south, six miles. On the easp^ there wa.s no causeway, and 
the city could be approached only by canoes.t In each of tlie.s(' cause 
ways were openings at proper intervals, through which the wat<‘i.s flowed, 
and over these beams of timber were laid, which lieing covered with (*arth, 
the causeway or street had every where a uniform appearance. As the 
approaches to the city were singular, its construction was remarkable. 
Not only the temples of llieir gods, but the liousc^s. belonging to the monaich, 
and to persons oi distinction, were of such dimen.sion.s, that, in comparison 
with any other buildings which hitheito had been discovered in America, 
they might be termed magnificent. The habitations of the common peo- 
ple were mean, resembling the huts of other Indians. But they were all 
placed in a regular manner, on the banks of the canals which passt^d through 
the city, in some of its districts, or on the sides ol‘ the streets vv liich inter- 
sected it in other quarters. In several places were large opening.s or squares, 
one of which, allotted for the great market, is said to have been so spacious, 
that forty or fifty thousand persons carried on traffic there. In this city, 


• I am indebted to M. Clavigero for correcting an error of importance in my deacription of Mexico. 
From tile east, where Tezeuco was situated, there was no causeway, as I have observed and yet 
by some inattention on my jiart, or on that vf the printer, in all the former ediiions one of the 
causewas^H was said to lead to Tezcuco. M. Clavigero’s measurement of the length of these 
causeways differs somewhat from tliat which 1 have adopted from F. Torribio Clavig. ii. p. 72. 
t F. Torribio MS. ' 
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the pride of the New World, and the noblest monument of the industry 
and art of man, while unacquainted with the use of iron, and destitute of 
aid from any domestic animal, the Spaniards, who are most moderate in 
their computations, reckon that there were at least sixty thousand in- 
habitants,^ 

But how much soever the novelty of those objects might amuse or 
astonish the Spaniards, they felt the utmost solicitude with respect to 
their own situation. From a concurrence of circumstance!^, no less un- 
expected than favourable to their progress, they had been allowed to 
penetrate into the heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged in 
its caoital without having once met 'with open opposition from its monarch. 
The Tl.i&calans,howe\er, had earnt'stly dissuaded them from idacing such 
confidence in Montezuma, as to enter a city of such peculiar situation as 
Mexico, where that prince Vonld have them at mercy, shut up as it were 
in a snare, from which it was impossible to escape. They assuretl them 
that the Alexican priests Jjad, in the name ol tlie gods, counselled their 
sovereign to admit the Spaniards into the capital, that lie might cut them off 
there at one blow witli perfect secmity.t 1 bey now perceived too jilainly, 
that the a})prehensions of their allies were not destitute of foundation ; that, 
by breaking the bridges i>larcd at certain intervals on the causeways, or by 
destroying part of the causeways themselves, their retreat would be 
rendeied impracticable, and they must remain cooped uf) in the centre of 
a hostile city, surrouirh'd b) multitudes sufficient to overwhelm them, and 
without a possibility of recening aid from tlieir allies. Montezuma had, 
indeed, nceived llicni with distinguished respect. But ought they to 
reckon upon this as hmI, or to ((nisider it as teigmal I Even if it were 
sincere', c ould they jiioniist' on its continuance ? 'fheir safety dei'crifled 
upon the w'ill of a motiaich in whoso attachment tiny had no reason to 
conlid(' ; .ind an Older /lowing fioin his caprice, or a word uttered by him 
in prisvioi). decide iiri'vor .ibly concerning the*ir fate.J 

riic'^e iell<*('tions, so obvious tr) (V( iir to the mranest soldier, did not 
escajie the vigilant sagacity of their general. Betore he set out fr(»m 
Cholul.i, (\)il(‘s had received advict from Mila fvica,§ that (^ualpoj>oca, 
one of the Mt'xir.in generals on th(' fiontiers, having assembled an army 
in order to attack '«ome of the p< opl(‘ whom the* Spaniards had encouinged 
to tlnow off tile Mexican yoke, Escalante haii m.ircherl out with part of 
the garrison tosu]»port hi- allies ; tint an engagement had ensued, in w liich, 
though th(‘ Spaniards wei’(' victoiious, Escalante, with seven of his men, 
hid been rnoitally wounded, hi^ horx* killed, and one Spani.rrd had been 
surrounded by the enemy and taken alive; that the head of this unfortu 
nate cafrtive, after being cariii'd in triumph to different cities, in order to 
conviiK #* lire j^eoplc that their invaders wei'(' not immortal, had been sent 
to Mexico. II Cortes, though alarmed wdth this intelligence, as an indica- 
tion oi Montezuma’s liostile intention^', Ind continueil his march. But as 
soon as he enlined Mexico he became sensible, that, from an excels of 
confidence in the superior vakair ami discipline of his troo])^, as well as 
from the disadvantage of having nothing to guide him in an unknown 
country, but the defectiv'e iniqlligence which he had received fiom jreople 
wdth whom his mode of connnunication was ver}^ imperfect, he had pushed 
forw\artl into a situation where it was difficult to continue, and from which 
it was dangerous to retire. I)i'?grace, and pt'rhajr.s ruin, was the certain 
consequence of attempting the latter. The success of his enterprise 
dependi'd upon supporting the high opinion which the people of New 
Spain had formed with respect to the irresistible powder of his arms. Upon 

* CorlPsKolat- Ham. iii. 239. D. Kclat dplla qran Cilta de Mexico, pai un Gentclliuomo del 
Oorfest'. Ham. ibid. 304. B. Herrera, .dec. 2. lib vu. c. 14, «tc. t B- Diaz, c. 85, S6 t Ibid, 
c, W. ^ (’ortea Relat. Ram. iii. 235. <\ || B. Diaz, c. 93, 94. Herrera, dec, 2. lib. viii. c, i. 
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the first symptom of timidity on his part, their veneration would cease» 
and Montezuma, whom fear alone restrained at present, would let loose 
upon him the whole force of his empire. At the same time, he knew that 
the countenance of his own sovereign was to be obtained only by a series 
of victories, and that nothing but the merit of extraordinary success could 
screen his conduct from the censure of irregulai ity . From all these con- 
siderations, it was necessaiT to maintain his station, and to extricate himself 
out of the difficulties in which one bold step had involved him, by ven- 
turing upon another still bolder. The situation was tiy ing, but his mind 
was equal to it; and after re\olving the matter with deep attention, he 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinary than daring. He determined to 
seize Montezuma in his palace, and to carry him as a prisoner to the 
Spanish quarters. From the superstitious veneration of tlie Mexicans for 
the i)erson of their monarch, as well as th(‘ir implicit submission to his 
will, be hoped, by having Montezuma in his puw('r, to acquiie the 
su])reme direction of their affairs ; or, at lea^^t, A\ith such a sacred jdedge 
in his hands, he made no doubt of being secuie from any effort of their 
violence. 

This he immediately projiosed to bis ofiiceis. The timid staitled at a 
measure so audacious, and raised objections. Tbe more intelligi nl and 
resolute, conscious that it was the only lesource in which there apijeared 
any prospect of safet\% warmly approved of it, and brought over their 
companions so cordially to the same opinion, that it was agiet'd instantly 
to make the attempt. At bis usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Coites 
W’ent to the palace, accompani(*d by A! v arado,* Sandoval, Lugo, \ el.isquez 
de I^eon, and Davila, five of his principal officeis, and as many tiusty 
soldiers. Thirty chosen men followed, not in icgular order, but sauntering 
at some distance, as if the^> b.id no obj( ct but (uri(»‘^ity; ‘'inail parties 
were posted at proper intervals, i»i all thesti(‘<‘ls hauling horn the Spanish 
quarters to the court ; and the uanaindei ot his liuops, with tbe d'la^calan 
allies, were under arms ready to sall^ out on tbe hist alaiiii. Cortes and 
his attendants were admitted without susj)i( ion ; (be Mexicans retiimg, as 
usual, out of respect. He addressed tbe monaub inatoiie\er> different 
from that which he had eiriploy< (l in forni<*r conferenc< s, leproaehing him 
billerly as tbe author of the viohait assault made upon the Spaniaids by 
one of his officeis, and demanded j>ubiic rcqiaialion Im tbe loss wlii(b they 
had sustained by the de<ith of some of tlunr ( .iin})anions, as well as for 
the insult offered to the gie.it prince wljo-e servants they wt*j(*. Mon- 
tezuma, conlounded at tins unexpected aei u^ation, and ( b.'ingiig ( olour, 
either trom consciousness of guilt, or tioin h cling the iridignit> with which 
he was treated, asseited his i»vvn innocenc'e with gieat earnestness, and, as 
a proof of it, gave orders instantly to luing C^ualpojioea and bis accomjdices 
prisoners to Mexico. Cories replied with seeming conp'laisaiu e, tli.'l a 
declaiation so respectable left no doubt remaining in his own mind, but 
that something more was requisite to satisfy his followers, who would 
never be convinced that Montezuma did not harbour hostile iiilentions 
against them, unless, as an evidence of his confidenee and attachimuit, he 
removed from his own palace, and look up his residence in the Sj)aiiish 
quai’lei'S, where he should be served and lionoured as Irei'ame a great 
monarch. The first mention of so strange a proprrsai Irei’eaved Montezuma 
of speech, and almost of motion. At length indignation gave him utter- 
ance, and he haughtily answered, “ That persons of his rank were not 
accustomed voluntarily to giv^ up themselves as prisoners; and were he 
mean enough to do so, his siibjecis w'ould not pennit such an affront to be 
offered to their sovereign.” Cortes, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured 
alternately to soothe and id intimidate him. The altercation became 
warm ; and having continued above three hours, Velasquez de Leon, an 
impetuous and gmlant young man, exclaimed with impatience, “ Why 
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waste more time in vain ? T^et us either seize him inctantly, or stab him 
to the heart.” Thf* threatenini^ voice and fierce "gestures with which these 
words were uttered, struck Montezuma. The Spaniards, he was sensible, 
nad now proceeded so far, as left him no hope that they would recede. 
His own danger was iminiiiont, the necessity unavoidable. He saw both, 
and, abandoning himself to his fate, complied with their request. 

His officers were called. He communicated to them his resolution. 
Though astonished and afllicted, they presumed not to question the will of 
their master, but carried him in silent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the 
Spanisli quarters. When it was known that the straiigeis were conveying 
away the Emperor, the people broke out into the wildest transports of 
griet and rage, threatening the Spaniards with immediate destruction, as 
the punishment justly due to their impious audacity. But as soon as Mon- 
tezuma appeared, with a seeming gaiety of countenance, and waved bis 
hand, the tumult was hushed ; and upon his declaring it to be of his own 
choice that he went to reside for some time among his new friends, the mul- 
titude, taught to revere every intimation of their sovereign’s pleasure, quietly 
dispersed.* 

j^hus was a powerful prince seized by a few strangers in the midst of 
his caf)ital, at noonday, and carried off as a piisorwT, without opposition or 
bloodshed. Hislory contains nothiiig parallel to tliis event, either with 
respect to the temerity of the attempt, or the success of the execution ; 
an<l were not all the circumstances of this extraorditiaiy transaction authen- 
ticated by the most unquestionable <*vidence, they would appear so \\ild 
and extravagant as to go far beyond the f)ounds of that probability wdiich 
must be pres('rved c\en in fictitious narrations. 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish quarttTS with all the ceremo- 
nious rcsj)ect which Cortes had promised, lie was attended by his own 
domestics, and served witli bis u«:ual state. His principal officers had free 
access to him, an<l he carried on e\ery function o( government as if he had* 
been at perfect lif)erty. The Spaniards, however, watched him wdth the 
scrupulous vigilance winch was natuial in guarding such an important 
prize [l 10],' endeavouring at tin* same time to sooth and reconcile him to 
nis situation by every external demonstration of regard and attachment. 
But from captive j)rinces, the lioui of humiliation and suffering is nevei far 
distant, (^ualpopoca, bis son, and live of the principal otlicm’s who served 
under him, were brought prLoner" to the capital [Hec. 4], in consequence 
of the orders which Montezuma had issued. The Emperor gave them up 
to Corte.s, tlial he might inquire into the nature o\' their crime, and deter- 
mine their punishment, j hey were formally trit'd by a Spanish court 
martial ; and though they had acted no other part than what Irecaine loyal 
subjects and brave men, in etbe^'ing tin* ordtu's of tlu'ir lawful sovereign, 
and in 0 ]rposing the invaders of their country, lh(*y were condemned to be 
burnt alive. The execution of such atiocious deeds is seldom long sus- 
pended. The unha})py victims were instantly led forth. The pile on 
which they were laid was composed of the weaiHm-- collected in the royal 
magazine for the public delence. An innuinei.ible multitude of Mc'xicans 
beheld, in silent astonishment, the dou!)le insult offered to the majesty ot 
their empire, an officer of distinction committed to the flames by the aufhor- 
ity of strangers for having done what he owed in tluty to his natural sov^e- 
reign; and the arms piovided by the fon'siglit of their ancestors for 
avenging public wrongs, consumed before their eyes. 

But these were not the most shocking indignities which the Mexicans 
nad to hear. The Spaniards, convinced that C:iiia!po})oca would not have 
ventured to attack Escalante without orders from his master, were not 
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satisfied with inflicting vengeance qn the instrument employed in commit- 
ting that crime while the author of it escaped with impunity. Just before 
Qualpopoca was led out to suffer, Cortes entered the apartment of Monte- 
zuma, followed by some of his officers, and a soldier, carrying a pair of 
fetters ; and approaching the monarch with a stern countenance told him, 

, that as the persons who were now to undergo the punishment which they 
merited, had charged him as the cause of the outrage committed, it was 
necessary that he likew isc shouM make atonement for that guilt ; then 
turning away abruptly, without waiting for a reply, commanded the sol- 
dier to clap tlie fetters on his legs. The orders were instantly executed. 
The disconsolate monarch, trained up ’^Mtli an idea that his ]>eisun was 
sacred and inviolable, and considering this })rof ination of it as the prelude 
of immediate death, broke out into loud lainenlations and complaints. His 
attendants, speechless with horror, fell at his fec-t, bathing them with their 
tears ; and, bearing up the fetters in their hands, endeavoured w ith officious 
tenderness to hghten their pressure. Nor did their grief and despondency 
abate, until Cortes returned from the execution, and with a cheeiful coun- 
tenance ordered the fetters to be taken off. As Montezuma’s s})irits had 
sunk witli unmanly dejecticn, they now rose into indecent ioy ; and with 
an unbecoming transition, he passed at once from the angui^i of despair to 
transports of gratitude and expression^' of fondness tow aids hib delivcier. 

In thos(‘ transactions, as reprt"^ented by the Spanish bistoii.m«, ^\v search 
in vain for the qualitie*^ which distinguish other parts of Cortes’s conduct. 
To usurp a jurisdiction which could not belong to a Mrangei, who a^'sumed 
no higher character than that of an amhass<ulor fioin a fi)i('i<rn juinc<‘, and, 
under colour of it, to inflict a capital puui^'hmetit on men who^c* conduct 
entitled them to esteem, a]>pears an act of ])ail)aiou^ cruelty. To put the 
monarch of a great kingdom in iion^', and, ift(‘r Hicli ii>noiniuious treat- 
ment, suddenly to relea«'e him, seems to be a disjila}' of pou( i no h'ss in- 
considerate than w anton. 'Vccoiding to th<‘ common ix'kition. no account 
can be given either of the one action or the othf i, but th.at Co?te^, intoxi- 
cated with success, and presurninii on the .<s( endanl which lie h d u (|uired 
over the minds of the Mexicans, thought nothing too bokl (oi him to under- 
take, or too dangerous to execute. iJut, in one view'. ])io(< c dings, 

however repugnant to justice and humanity, may liive flowed fro, a that 
artful policy which logukited every pait ofCoiti s’s beh iv ioiu tow .ird> the 
Mexicans, They hod conceived the Sp.minds to he an oid(u of ixungs 
superior to men. It was of the utmost (oum qu{*n((‘ to cherish this illusion, 
and to keep up the vener.ition which it iu'^pired. (\;rtes wi-hrcl that 
shedding the blood of a Spaniard rinuild be deemed the Tn()<^t heinous of 
all crimes; and nothing apjx'aied bettei falrulated to est iblish this 
opinion than to condemn the first ^Mexicans who ha<l ventuie<l to (omrnit 
it to a cruel death, and to oblige th(‘ir monau h himself to submit to a mor- 
tifying indignity as an expiation for being nccessaiy to a deed so atro- 
cious [Hi] 

1520.] The ligour with* which Coites ])unished the unha yjpy persons 
who first presumed to lay violent hands iipcin his follow’ers, s(‘f ms accord- 
ingly to have made all the impres‘*ion th.it he desired. The sjiiiit of Mon- 
tezuma was not only ov'erawed hut subdui'd. During six montlis that 
Cortes remained in Mexico, the monirch continued in the Spanish (juaiters 
With an appearance of as entiie satisfaction and tranquillity as if he had 
resided there not from constraint, but thn>ugh choice. His. ministers and 
officers attended him as usual. He took cognisance of all affairs ; every 
order was issued in his name. The external aspect of governimmt apjiear- 
ing the same, and all its ancient forms being scrupulously ohsiu ved, the 
people were so little sensible of any change, that they obeyed the man- 
dates of their monarch with the same sulimissive reverence as c*vt'r. Such 
was the dread which both Montezuma and his subjects had of the Span- 
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sij’iinj;' from tlie same slock with themselves, in order to take possession 
of the supreme power, he declared his belief that the Spaniards were thi® 
promised race ; that therefore he recognised the right ot their monarch to 
govern the Mexican empire ; that he would lay his crown at bis feet, and 
obey him as a tributary. While uttering these w'ords, Montezuma dis- 
covered how deeply he was affected in making such a sacrifice. Tears 
and groans frequently interrupted his discourse. Overawed and broken 
as his spirit was, it still retained such a sense of dignity as to feel that 
pang which pierces the heart of princes when constrained to resign inde- 
pendent power. The first mention of such a resolution struck the assembly 
dumb with astonishment. This w'as follovNed by a sudden murmur of 
sorrow, mingled wdth indignation, Avhich indicated some xiolent irjuplion 
of rage to be near at hand. This Cortes fon'saw, and sc'asonahly int<n’- 
poseJ to prevent it by declaring that his master had no intention to deprive 
Montezuma of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation iq>on tlie con- 
stitution and laws of the Mexican empire. 'Phi^' as‘^uranci3, addi'd to their 
dread of the Spanish power and to the aulht)ri1y of their monarch’s e\ain])h‘, 
extorted a reluctant consent from the assenihly [ll'-i]. The act ol sub- 
mission and homage was executed with all the ibimalilies \vhich the Spa- 
niards were pleased to jirescrilie.* 

Montezuma, at the desire of Cortes, accompanit d this i)roression ot 
fealty and homage with a magnificcait })i(‘sent to his new sovereign j and 
after his example his sul)jects biouglit in very liberal contributions 'J’l.c 
Spaniards now collected all the treasures which had beeii eitlu'r voluntarily 
bestowed upon them at different titnes by Montezuma, or had hetm i \- 
torted from his people under \aiioiis jiielevts; and h.iving nu^lh'vl the 
gold and silv'cr, the value of thest‘, vv ilhoiil iiK'Iuiling jewels and oinarnenls 
of various kinds, which weie }Mc*served on <jc( ouiii c»f their cuiious woik- 
manship, amounted to six bundled thousand j)(si)s. ddu* •‘oldiers were 
impatient to have it divided, and Cortes c(>m])]i(‘d w idi ihcir desin'. A 
fifth of the whole wxas fiisl set a])ait as the tax due to the king. Another 
fifth was allotted to Cortes as commander in thief, ddie sums adv.mced 
by Velasquez, Ijy Cortes, and by some of the officeis, towaid^ defiaying 
the expense of fitting out the armament, weie Uk'H dtalucletl. The le- 
mainder was divided among the aim;), including the ganison of ^’eIa 
Cruz, in propoiliuu to theii different lanks. After .^o man > defalcations 
the share ot a piivaate man did not excecal a hniidretl ))eM)s. This sum 
fell so far below their sanguine expectation^, that some boldicns it'jectt ti it 
with scorn, and others inurinuied so loudly at this ciuel disa})j>oin'tmei)l of 
their hopes, that it required all the ad(!ic^'> of Cortt's, and no small ex- 
ertion of Jjis liberality, to appease them. The eompl.iints of the aimy 
were not altogether destitute of foundation. As llui ciovv n had contiihuled 
nothing towards the ('quipment oi sueex'ss of the armament, it was not 
without regret that the soklieis beheld it swee p away so great a tirojjortion 
of the treasure purchased by their blood and toil. Wliat fell to tlie share 
of the general appeared, according to the iileasof wealth in the sixteenth 
century, an enormous sum. Some of Cortes’s favourites had s(‘cietly 
appropriated to their own use several ornaments of gold, which neitiicT 
paid the royal fiftii, nor were brought into account as part of the common 
stock. It was, however, so manifestly the interest of Cortes at this period 
to make a large remittance to the king, that it is highly probable those 
concealments were not of great consequence. 

The total sum amassed by the Spaniards bears no proportion to the 
ideas which might be formed, either by reflecting on the descriptions given 
by historians of the ancient splendour of Mexico, or by considering the 
productions of its mines in modern times. But among the ancient Mexi- 
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ci^tns, gold and silver were not the standards by which the worth of other 
commodities was estimated , and destitute of the artificial value derived 
from this circumstance, were no further in requebt than as they furnished 
materials for ornaments and tiinkcts. These were iithci consecrated to 
the gods in their tf Triples, or were worn as marks of distinction by their 
princes and some of then most eminent chiefs. As the consumption of the 
precious metals w i® intonsidr r ilile, the dtmind for them \v is not such as 
o put cither the ingenuity or industry of the Mcxicms on the stietch in 
Older to 'uigrncnt tWir store The} were rltogethci un icquaiiited w ith 
the irt of woiking the rich mines with winch tin ir countiy ahounded. 
What gold thej h id w is g itlieied in tin beds of nvi is, n itne, and ripened 
into a j)ure metallic st ite ^ ddic utmost effoit of tin n I ihour in st irch of 
•twasto wash the eaith c lined down ly toircnts fiom the mountains, ind 
to pick out the gi nns of gold whnb subsided , ind even tbi*^ simple ope- 
rsMon, n cording to ibc repoit of the jeiHins wbom Cortes appointed to 
survey the inovmccs where theif w is a prosper^ o^ finding mines, they 
pci formed very iinskil(ull> t hioin ill tliost e ius( &, tl e whole m iss of 
gold in possession of the Mexu ins w is not gie it As sjivei is i ircly foun I 
pure, ind tin Mcxu'in iit w ns too mde to conduct tlu piocess for itfinin^ 
it in i pioper m inner, the quantity eif tins nict il w is still less ( onsielci dile J 
Thus, th )ugh the S{ nri nds had < \r i ed ill tin jowti which tli^ pOi 
se s^ed m Me xico, in 1 often w ith ind( ( ( nt r ipaci } , in eii le r te‘ %tify their 
pudominint pissuin, in I though M iTe/umi liil ff ndl} exhiusted his> 
ti( isun s, in lio])(sof s jti iting dicn ll irst f( i g )M, tlu irodiul tf both, 
which pio])d)l> nululel i giv t j it of thr lullicn in the empiie, dnl 
not n c 1 1 \ liK d) ve wh t n 1 I e < n mcntienicd [ll ] 

ihithowevei |) ud Alontc 7uiin mi lit 1 c in ( tlx i m ttf w ilh lespcct 
to eirie point h( n® irifk \ihlf Ih i ^h C( ite^ ( ftin urge d Inni, u ith the 
imjioituniti /c 1 ( f i nii^sujun,! icneuri<e Ins f Im g( ds, md to tni- 
liut the C hiistnn f nth, h( Iwivs ojected the } m j c sjtien w ith hoiioi. 
Su])e istition, HI ong tl < JMexu iii^ w sfomed mlo Midi j regular ,ind 
eoinjilc t( ^\st< m, tb I its IF >.1111 1 I 1 tin 11} toe k fist hold ( f tlu mind , 
ind while the lu h trd ( s in < flu r } its ol tnu nc i wuc c isil} induced 
to lelimpn li i fe w intiois n 1 iit( li < s( nnd nl iti ii} is Inidl} to 
me Tit tlu n nni o( i ] uIjIk ^ < 1 lu tl e M( \ic in^ idlie led tc n itiousl} to 
tlu 11 niede of woi^hip wind) Iuwiki I il ni u^, w is (eiriip niedwith 
iu ll or 1( 1 nul I( ninitv i'' to i< n 1< i d n ( 1 )i 1 1 of tlie hij^lu sf v cm i i 
tun Coite s, lindjng all Ins atte ii ] ts indTt i tu 1 to sh d^e the ec istinev of 
JMouh /uin i, VN s s() TtiiK h < ni w.* 1 d his d s m lev , th d in r li itisj e rt eif 
/( ll lie led fuf Ins sohlii i to tlnow lown tlu i k K in du ei nid tunjde 
In foici Rut the } M« sfs ( j| in^ mi in de feme if then dins, ud tlie 
peo])k ere w dll ^ w ith ^r» d uk i i t) su| ] ( rt the in, C i ites s piudeict 
e V < rink d Ins o d, md nuUii e d him te> de sist liom his t ish dti n } t, dter 
dislodging tlu I 1< Is from oiu e f the s} nnes, md pi n in then stc lel in 
im ig( of tlu ^ ngin M n\ ftld] 

Fiom th d inon e iit tlu ^It \u ms, wl o hid ] i in itte ^ tl ♦ impii-onmcnt 
of then soveieiw,n, md suthrid (Ik e\ ictu ns of ''ti n^eis without i 
stnicgle, he g ui to nu lilt d( how thi > ii ight e \}u 1 < i de stow the Spnniids, 
and til luglit the nisi h e s e ilk 1 iq e n To i\ e im the n insulle d de dies 1 he 
(iicsts md le iding men luld fie qne 1 1 consult du ns w ilh Monte /uira for 
tills purpO'.e But is it might ] rove filnl to the eiptivi inonirch *o 
ittempl eithei the one or tlu edhe i I v viok nee , hi w is willing to try more 
gi ntl( means Having cdkd Ce ites mto his presenee, h(^ ohseived, that 
now, IS ill the pui poses ol his < mh i sv wtiv full} u ceimplished, the gods 
ind declared their will, nnd the pee pie sianified their desire, that he and 
ins followers should instantly depait out oi the empire. With this he re- 
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quired them to comply, or unavoidable destruction would fall suddenly on 
ineir heads. The tenoiir of this unexpected requisition, as well as the 
determined tone in which it was uttered, left Cortes no room to doubt, that 
it was the result of some deep scheme concerted lietween Montezuma and 
his subjects. He quickly perceived that he might derive more advantage 
from a seeming compliance with the monarch's inclinations, than from an 
ill-timed attempt to change pr to oppose it ; and replied, with great com- 
posure, that he had already begun to prepare for returning to his own 
country ; but as he had de^^tn^yed the vessels in w Inch he arrived, some 
time W'as requisite for building other ships. Tliis ap])eared reasonable. 
A number of Mexicans were sent to Vera Cruz to cut down timber, and 
some Spanish carpenters w ere appoint(‘d to superintend the w'ork. Cortes 
flattered himself that during this interAal he might either find means to 
avert the threatened danger, or receive such reinforctmients as would 
enable him to despise it. 

Almost nine months w ere elapsed since Portocanero and Montejo had 
sailed with his despatches to Spain; and he daily ex^)ected their letuni 
with a confirmation of his authoiity fiomthc King. Without this, his con- 
dition was insecure and precarious ; and after all the great things which 
he had done, it might he his doom to bear tlu' name and sufler the punish- 
ment of a traitor. Rapid and extensi\e as his progress had been, he ctuild 
not hope to complete the recliietion of a great em])iie A\ith so small a body 
of men, w hich by this time diseases of \arioiis kinds considerably thinned ; 
nor could he apply for recruits to the Spanish settlements in the islands', 
until he received the lo^al nppiobation t)f his proct'falings. 

While he remained m this cruel situatuui, .anxious about wbatwaspasf, 
uncertain withrespe<'t to the- future, and, ly tin* I.df' decl. nation ofMonte- 
zuma, oppressed with a new' addition of caics, a M( xiran ec'urier anived 
w itli an account of some shii)s liav iritr apjieai('d on the toast, ('’ortes, w i(h 
fond credulity, imagining that liLs mess, uim l<;■v^er(' k turned from Spain, and 
that the completion of rdl hi'- wi.dit's and hopes was at liaiul, iiui),iit( d the 
glad tidings to his companions, w ho reeeiv ed them w ilh transports of mutual 
gratulation. I'heir joy not of kuig eoiitinuauct^ A courier fium 
Sandoval, whom Coitcs had a])])ointed to ‘‘uct^c'd Kscalantt' in ('oinmand 
at Vera Cruz, brought cm tain infonnati(*n that the arinanu'ut wa^ fitted 
out by Velasquez, go\ern<)rof (diba, and, instead ol firinging the* aid 
wliich they expected, threate-iied them witii imme diate de*stiu( tion. 

The motives whieh prompted Ved.isque / to thi** violent measure are 
obvious. From the circumstanee'S of C’oiles’ de partuu*, it was impovihle 
not to suspe'ct his intentitJii of ihiemitig ejff all dependenet^ n]>on him. 
His ne^glecting to transmit any aeeount of his e)pe!ations to Cuba, 
stiengthened this suspicion, whieh xv.i^ at last re)ufiime‘d l)e*yond deaiht by 
the ineiiscrelion of the oificers w beam Coile-s sent to 8])aifj. 'I'lie^y, fremi 
sc*me motive which is not e learly explained by the route inporarv bisbu inns, 
touched at the island of Cuba, contrary 1e> the* peieni])t()r} oufeis of their 
general.* By this means A'elasquez not only learned that Corti'S aiul his 
followers, after formally renouncireg all connection with him, had (‘sta- 
blished an independent colony in New Spain, and w'e‘re' se)liciling tlie* King 
to confirm their proceedings by his autheuity; but he obtained particular 
information concerning the opulence of the ceeuntry, the valuable prcse*ufs 
which Cortes had received, and the inviting pros]>f*cts of succc.^s that 
opened to his view. Every passion which can agitate an ambitious mind ; 
shame, at having been .so grossly overreached ; indignation, at being 
betrayed by the man whom ne had selected as the object of his. favour 
and confidence; grief, for^ having wasted his fortune to aggrandize an 
enemy ; and despair of recovering so fair an opportunity of establishing 
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bis fame and extending his power, now raged in the bosom of Velasquez. 
All these, with United force, excited him to make an extraordinary effort 
in order to be avenged on the author of his wrongs, and to wrest from him 
his usurped authority and conquests. Nor did he w'ant the appearance 'of 
a good title to justify such an attempt. '^I’he agent whom he sent to Spain 
with an account of Grijalva’s voyage, bad met with a most favourable 
reception ; and from the specimens which he produced, such high expec- 
tations were formed concerning the opulence of New Spain, that Velasquez 
was authorized to prosecute the discoveiy of the country, and appointed 

f overnor of it during life, with moie exten.'^ive i)Ouer and privileges than 
ad been granlt'd to any adventurer from the time of Columbus.* Elated 
by tin's distinguidiing mark of favour, and ^larranted to consider Cortes 
not only as intruding upon his jurisdiction, but as disobedient to the roya’ 
mandate, he determined to \ indicaU* his own rights, and the honour of 
his sovereign by firce of arms [llS]. Jlis ardour in cariying on his pre- 
parations was suth as might have liet*!! expected from the violence of the 
passions with which he was animated ; and in a short time an armament was 
coinjiletcd, consisting of eighteen ships which iiad on board fourscore 
horsemen, eight bun<lred fool soldieis, of which eighty were mu<'keteers, 
and a hundred and twenty cioss-povv men, togetbei with a train of twelve 
pieces of cannon. As Velas(piez\ experu ik e of the fatal consequeiu e of 
committing to another what lu* oui^ht to liavc* executed hiinsell, bad not 
rerulered him more enterprising, he vested tlu' command of this formi- 
dable body, which, in the infancy ot the S})anish power in America, merits 
the appellation of an army, in r.imphilo d(* Narvaez, with instructions to 
seize Cortes and liis }>iin( ipal oiraeis, to send them prisoner's to him, and 
then to coiiqilelo the discovery and (onqu("'t of the country in his name. 
After a pi'osperous vovage, Varvae/ l.mderl his men without opposition 
near St. Juan de Ulna [Vpnl]. Three soldii.p.^^ Cories had sent 

to sear’ch for mines in that tlistrict, iiiiniedi.iteiy joined him. By this 
accident be not only received iiijor'mation concritiing the progr’ess and 
situation of Cortes, but, as.tliese s(,ldi(.•l^ hail made sc>me progress in the 
knowledge of the iMexiiair language, he <icquired interpietcrV, by whose 
means he vvas enabled to hold some inteicourbe with the people of the 
country. But, according to the low cunning of deserters, they framed their 
intelligorrco with tnoi'e attmilion to wh.it thiy thought would he agreeable 
than to what they knew to be true; <ind ie]»reser»ted the situation of Cortes 
to he so de^pe^•ate, and the disaffetlion of his follow (*rs to bo so general, 
as incri'asiHl the natural contidi nee and jnvsumplion of Xarv acz. His 
first operation, however', might have taught him not to rely on their jrartial 
accounts. Having simt to summon the governor' of Vera Ciuz to sur- 
* render, Guev'ara, a }»riest whom be emplo}cd in that service, made the 
re(]nisitiori with such insolence, that Sandoval, an officer of high spirit, 
and zealously attached to Cortes, instead of comply ing w ith his demands^ 
seized him and his attendants and sent them in chain> to Mexico. 

Cortes received them nut lik(‘ enemies, but as fri(*nd.s, and, condemning; 
the sevei'ity of Sandoval, set them immediately at lihert}’. By this well 
timed clemency, seconded by caresses and presents, he gained their con- 
fidence, and drew from them such paiticulnrs concerning the ibree and 
intentions of Narvaez, as gave him a view of the impending danger in its 
full extent. He Iiad not to contend now with half naked Indians, no match 
for him in war, and still more inferior in the arts of policy, but to t.ake the 
field against an army in courage and martial discipline equal to his own, 
in number fiir superior, acting under the sanction of royal authority, and 
coinrnanviod by an officer of known b^aver3^ Ho was informed that ' 
Narvaez, more solicitous to gratify the resentment of Velasquez than 
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attentive to the honour or interest of his country, had be^u/i his intercourse 
with the natives, by representing him and his followers as fugitives and 
outlaws, guilty of rebellion against their own soveicM‘gn,and of injustice in 
invading the Mexican empire ; and had declared that his chief object in 
visiting the country \\as to punish the Spaniards who hadcomniilled those 
crimes, and to rescue the Mcvican-* from oppression, lie soon peiceived 
that the same unfavourable repiesentations of his character and actions had 
been conveyed to Montezuma, and thatNarv.u'z had found means to assure 
him, that as the conduct of lho<‘C v\ ho kept him under lostraint w’a«* highly 
displeasing to the King his nia<'ter, ho had it in chaigo not only toiescue 
an injured monarch from confinoniont, !»ut to reinstate him in the possesrion 
of his ancient power and iiuloi)oiulenco. Animated with this prospect of 
being set free from subjection to '^tiangt llu' Me\ican«> in several piovinces 
began openly to revolt from Coites,'and to legard Nanaez a's a deliveicr 
no less able than willing to save tlnrii. Alontezuma liimisclf kej>t up a 
seciet intercourse with the new commander, and S('eme(l to couit him as 
a person superior in powei and dignity to iho^t' S])aniards whom he had 
hitherto rev’ored as the first of irieii 

Such were the various aspects of dang* r and ditficulty which presented 
themselves to the view of Coites. No situation c<tn be conceived more 
tr\ ing to the capacity and firmraass of mnerabor w hc‘r(‘ tljo choice' of the 
plan which ought to be adopted was mme diflicult. If he should wait the 
approach of Narvaez in Mexico, destiuclion seenu'd to be un.ivoidable j 
for, while the Spani<irds piess(d him tiom wilhinit, the inhd»itants, whose 
turbulent spirit he could liaidlyic sfiain vv ilh all liis authority and attention, 
would eagerly lay hold on such a f ivomahh f^jtpoitmii'y oi avenging all 
their wrongs, li he should abandon the (a]>ita], .set tlu' e.^jUive inon.irch 
at liberty, and niairli out to meet the cm m>, he must at once loiego the 
fruits of all hi.s toils and v ic tone'-, and leliiKtuish ad\ antagc'S whieh could 
not be recoveied without oxtiaordinai v dloits and infinite dmge r. If, 
instead of employing force, he hliould h.ive lecouist' to ccajciiiating 
measures, and attempt an accominodalieni whh Xaiv.iez ; the natund 
haughtiness of that officer, augmented by consciousness (»f his fuesent 
superiority, foihade him to cheiish any sariguine liojx' of sticce‘iK,. Afte*r 
revolving every scheme with dc'op attention, C’oitesii\“d upon lh.it which 
in execution was most Inz.udous, but, if sun essful, w ouhi jirove most 
beneficial to himself and ta bis counliy ; and with the (h'eisive* intiepidity 
suited to ddspera<e situations, d(*t<‘rmiijcd to make' one bold e floit lor v i( tory 
under every disadvanUige, lathei Ih.in saciificc his own coiuiuest^j and the 
Spanish interests in Mexico, 

But though he fore^.ivv that the contest niu^t be teiiniinted finally by 
arms, it would have be*en not only indecent but riimin.d to have marched 
against his countrymen, without aUemj)liiig to adjust matteis by i»n amic dile 
negotiation. In this service he employed Olnu'do, his chajilain, to whc)«c 
character the function was well suite'd, and who jios-e^se d, he-side'.s such 
prudence and address as qualified him to cany on the sc'cret intiigeies in 
which Cortes placed his chief ccjnfidenc'e. Jsarv.K'Z lejected with scorn 
every scheme of accomiriodation that Olrnedo proposed, and was vvifh 
difficulty restrained from laying violent iiamls on him anci his attendants. 
He met, however, with a more favourable reception among the follow c^rs of 
Narvaez, to many of whom lie delivered letters, either from Corte.s.or his 
officers, their ancient friends and companioas. Cortes artfully accompanic'd 
these with presents of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets of value, 
which inspired those needy adventurers with high ideas of tlie wealth 
that he had acquired, and with envy of their good fortune who were 
engaged in his service. Some, from hopes of ])(‘coming shareis in those 
rich spoils, declared for an immediate accommodation w* ith Cortes. OlherS| 
from public spirit, lab* ured fo prevent a civil war, which, whatever parly 
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should prevail, must shake, and perhaps subvert the Spanish power in a 
country where it was so imperfectly established. Narvaez disregarded 
both, and by a public proclamation denounced Cortes and his adherents 
rebels iind enemies to their country. Cortes, it is probable, was not much 
surprised at the untractable arrogance of Narvaez ; and after having given 
such a proof of his own pacific disposition as might justify his recourse to 
other means, he determined to advance towards an enemy whom he had 
laboured in vain to appease. 

He left a hundred and filly men in the capital [May], under the com- 
mand of Pedro de Alvarado, an officer of distinguished courage, for whom 
the Mexicans had conceived a singular degree of respect. To the custody 
of this slender garrison he committed a great city, with all the wealth he 
had amassed, and, what was of still greater importance, the person of the 
imjirisoned monarch. His utmost art was employed in concealing from 
Montezuma the real cause of lii> march. He laboured to persuade him, that 
the strangers who had lately arrived were his friends and fellow-subjects ; 
and that, after a short interview with them, th(*y would depart together, and 
Tetuni to their own country. The captive piince, unable to comprelicnd 
.he designs of tlie Spaniard, or to reconcile what he now heard with the 
declarations of Narvaez, and afraid to discover .any symptom of sus})icion or 
distrust of Cortes, promised to remain quietly in the Spanish quarters, and to 
cultivate the same friendshij) with Alvarado which he had uniformly main- 
tained with him Cortex, with seemiiiL’’ conlidenc(' in this promise, but 
relying piincipally upon the injunctions which h*e liad given Alvarailo to 
guard his prisoner w'ith tiie most scrupulous vigilance, set out from Mexico. 

His strcngtii, e\en after it wus reiniorce 1 hy the junction of' Sandoval and 
the garrison ot Vera Cruz, did not exceed tw'o hundred and fifty men. As 
he httped for success chiefly from the rajiidity of his motions, his troops 
were not encumbered eitlier with baggage or artillery. But as he dreaded 
extremely the impr(“'sion which the enemy might make with their cavalry, 
he had provided against this danger -with the foresight and sagacity which 
distinguish a great commander. Having observed that the Indians in the 
province of Cbinantia UM^d spears ot extraordinary length and force, he 
armed lii> soldiers witli tliese, .ind accust(nned them to that deep and com- 
pact arrangement whicli tin* use (»f this formidable weapon, the best per- 
haps tliat was ever invaaittMl for defence, enabled them to assume. 

With this small hut firm battalion. Cortes advanced towards Zempoalla, 
of whicti Narvaez had taken possession. During his march, he made 
repeated attempts towards some accommodation wdth his opjionent. But 
Narvaez requiring that Cortes and his followers should instantly rccognbe 
his title to lie governor ot New Spain, in virtue of the powers wliicdi he 
derived from Vedasquez ; and Cortes refusing to submit to any aiidiority 
which was not foundetl on a commission from the Knifieror himself, under 
whose immediate jirotection he and his adherents had placed their infant 
colony; all these attemids jiroved fruitless, d’he intercourse, however, 
which this occasioned between the two p.irties, proved of no small advan- 
tage’ to Cortes, as it affordeil him an opportunity of gaining some of Nai- 
vaez’s officers hy liberal presents, of softening others by a semblance of 
moderation, and of dazzling all by tlic ai)pearanrc of wealth among his ’ 
troops, most of his soldiers having converted thel* share of the Mexican gold 
into chains, bracelets, and other ornaments, which they displayed w'jth 
military ostetitation. Narvaez and a little junto of his creatures excepted, 
all the army leaned towards an accommodation with their countrymen. 
This discovery of their inclination irritated his violent temper ^Imost to 
madness. In a transport of rage, he set a price upon the head of Cortes, 
and of his principal olncers ; anil having learned that he was now advanced 
within a league of Zempoalla with his small body of men, he considered 
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this as an insult which merited immediate chastisement, and marched out 
with all his troops to offer him battle. 

But Cortes was a leader of greater abilities and experience than, on equal 
ground, to fight an enemy so far superior In number, and so much better 
^pointed. Having taken his station on the opposite bank of the river de 
Canoas, where he knew that he could not be attacked, he beheld the ap- 
proach of tlie enemy without concern, and disregarded this vain bravade. 
Itv^asthen the beginning of tlie wet season,"^ and the rain had poured down, 
during a great part of the day, with a violence peculiar to the torrid zone. 
The followers of Narvaez, unaccustomed to the hardships of military service, 
murmured so much at being thus fruitlessly exposed, that, from their unsol- 
dierlike impatienc(', as w^ell as his own contempt of his adversary, their 
general permitted them to retire to Zempoalla. The very circiiinstance 
which induced them to quit the field, encouraged Cortes to form a scheme 
by which he hoped at once to terminate the war. He observed that his 
hardy veterans, though standing under the tonents which continued to fall, 
without a single tent or any shelter whatsoever to cover them, were so far 
from repining at hardships w’hich were become familiar to them, that they 
were still fresh and alert for service. He foresaw that the enemy would 
naturally give themselves np to repose after their fatigue, and that, judging 
of the conduct of others by their own effeminacy, they would deem them- 
selves perfectly secure at a season so unfit for action. He resolved, there- 
fore, to fill! upon them in the dead of night, when the surpiise and t(*rior of 
this unexpected attack ifiight more than com})ensalc the inferiority of his 
numbers, llis soldiers, sensible that no resource remained but in some des- 
perate effort of courage, approved of the measuie with such w'atmtb, that 
Cortes, in a military oration which he addressed to them before the} began 
their march, was more solicitous to tem])er than to iiifiamc their ardour. 
He divided them into tlirc'e j>arties. .At th(‘ head of the first he placed 
Sandoval ; intrusting this gallant officer with (lie most dangerous anil impor- 
tant service, that of seizing the enemy's artillery, which was })lanted before 
the principal tower of the tein])le where Narva(‘z had fixed his head-quar- 
ters. Christov'al de Olid coniniand(‘d the second, with oiders to assault 
the tower, and lay hold on the general. Cortes himself roiulucted the third 
and smallest division, wdiich was to act as a bod} of lescrve, and to sup})ort 
the other two as there should be occ.ision. Having passed the river de 
Canoas, which was much swelled with the rains, not without difficulty, the 
water reaching almost to their chins, they advanced in profound silence, 
without beat of drum, or sound of any warlike instrument ; each man 
armed with his sword, his dagger, ami his Chinantlan spear. Narvaez, 
remiss in proportion to liis security, had posted only two sentinels lev watch 
the motions of an enemy whom he had such good cause to dread. One of 
these was seized by the advanced guard of Coites’s trooj)? ; the other 
made his escape, and, hurrying to the town with all the precipitation of fear 
and zeal, gave such timely notice of the enemy’s appioach, that tiiere was 
full leisure to have prepared for their reception. But, through the arro- 
gance and infatuation of Narvaez, Ihis important interval was lost. He 
imputed this alarm to the cowardice of the sentinel, and treated wdlh 
derision the idea of being attacked by forces so unequal to his own. The 
shouts of Cortes’s soldiers, rushing on to the assault, convinced him at last 
that the danger which he despised was real. The rapidity wn‘th which 
they advanced was such that only one cannon could be fired before Sando- 
val’s party closed with the enemy, drove them from their guns, and began 
to force their way up the steps of the tower. Narvaez, no less brave in 
action than presumptuous in conduct, armed himself in haste, and by his 
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voice and example animated his men to the combat. Olid advanced to 
sustain his companions ; and Cortes himself rushihg to the frdnt, conducted 
and added new vigour to the attack. The compact order in which this 
small body pressed on, and the impenetrable front which they presented 
with thcirlong spears, bore down all opposition before it. They had now 
reached the g^ate, and were strijgg:linjj to burst it open, when a soldier 
having set fire to the reeds with which the tower was covered, compelled 
Narvaez to sally out. In the first encounter he was wounded in the eye 
with the spear, and, falling to the ground, was dragged down the steps, and 
in a moment clapped in fetters. The cry of victoty resounded among the 
troops of Cortes. Those wIkj had sallied out with their leader now main- 
tained the conflict fechly, and began to surrender. Among the remainder 
of his soldiers, stationed in two smaller towers of the temple, terror and 
confusion prevailed. 'Jdie darkness was so great, that they could not dis- 
tinguish between their friends and foes. Their own artillery was pointed 
against them. Wher(‘ver they turned their eyes, they beheld lights gleam- 
ing through the obscurity of the night, which, though proceeding only from 
a variety of shining injects that ahound in moist and sultry climates, their 
affrighted imaginations represented as numerous hands of musketeers ad- 
vancing with kindled mate hes to the attack. Aftt^r a short resistance, the 
soldiei'S comptdled their (ilfuers to capitulate, and before morning all laid 
down their ;irms, and submitted quietly to their conquerors. 

This comph'te victory pi oved moie acceptable, as it was gained almost 
without bloodshed, oul}’ tw'o soldiers being killed on the side of Cortes, and 
two oflicers, with fifteen }»rivate men of th(^ aiherse faction. Cortes treated 
tlie vanquished not like enemies, hut coiinto'inen and friends, and oflered 
either to send them back directly to Cuba, or to take them into his service, 
as partners in his fortune, on equ.d terms with hh own soldiers. This 
latter proposition, seconded fiy a seasonalile distribution of some i>resents 
from Cort(*s, and liberal promises of more, opened prospc'cts so agreeable to 
the romantic expectations which had in\ ited them to engage in this service, 
that all, a few partisan.^ of Narv.iez excepted, closed with it, and vied with 
each other in profi'ssions of fidelity ainl attachment to a general, whose 
recent success hadgiv^’i them such a stiiking ])roof'of his abilities for com- 
mand. Thus, by a series of e\ ents no less forlunate than uncommon, Cortes 
not only escapeu from jierditioii which seemed inevitable, but, when he 
had least reason to expect it, was jilaced at the bead of a thousand 
Spaniards, ready to follow whereveu* he should lead them. Whoever 
reflects upon the facility with which thi^ victory was obtained, or coiisiilers 
with what sudden and unanimous transition the followers of Narv\'tez ranged 
themselves under the standard of his rival, wdll ho apt to ascribe both 
events as much to the intrigues as to flic aims of Corte*^, and cannot but 
suspect that the ruin of Narvaez was occasioned no less by the tieachery 
of his own followers, than fiy the valour of tlie enemy 

But in one point the pruifent conduct and good fortune of Cortes were 
equally conspicuous. If, hy the rapidity of liis operations after he began 
his inarch, he had not brought matters to suc'h a .speedy i^sue, even this 
decisive victory would have come too late to have saveil his conmanions 
whom he left m Mexico. A few d«iys after the discomfiture of Narvaez, 
a couriiT arrived with an account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, 
having saiized and destroyed the two brigantines which Cortes had built 
in order to secure the command of the lake, and attacked the Spaniards 
in their quarters, had killed several of them, and wounded more, had 
reduced to ashes their magazine of provisions, and carried on hostilities 
with such fury, that tliough Alvarado and his men defended themselves 
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with undaunlcd resolution, they must either Ijc soon cut off by famine, or 
sink under the multitude of their enemies. This revolt was excited by 
motives which rendered it still more alarming. On the departure of 
Cortes for Zcmpoalla, the Mexicans flattered themselves that the long- 
expected opportunity of jostoring their sovereign to liberty, and of vindi- 
cating their country from the odious dominion of strangers, was at length 
arrived; that while the forces of their oppressors weie divided, and the 
arms of one party turned against the other, they might triumph with 
greater facility over both. Consultations w(M*e held, and schemes formed 
with this intention. The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own 
feebleness, suspected and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, though 
a gallant otficer, })osscssed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of 
manners, by which Cortes had acquired such an ascendant o^eg the minds 
of the Mexicans, as ne\er allowed them to form a just estimate of his 
weakness or of theu’r own stienglh. Ah arado knew no mode of supporting 
his authority hut force. Instead of employing address to disconcert the 
plans or to sooflie the spirits of the J\Ic\irans, he waited the return of 
one of their solemn festivals. AVhen the i)rincipal persons in the einiiire 
were dancing, according to custom, in the court of the great temple, he 
seized all the avenues which led to it ; and allured partly ])y the rich 
ornaments which they wore in honour of their gods, and partly hy the 
facility of cutting olf at once the autlK)rs of that conspiracy which he 
dreaded, lie fell upon them, unarmed and uiiMispicious oi any daiigt'r, and 
massacred a great numlier, none escaping but such as made their way o\er 
the battlements of the temple. An action so ciuel and treacherous filled 
not only the city, hut the whole emj)iie wdlli indignation and rage. All 
called aloud for \eiige.mce ; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, 
whose life was at the me icy of the S])aniar(ls, or of their own dang(*r in 
assaulting an enemy who had heeii so long the object of their terror, they 
commilted all tho^'C acts of violence of which Cortes, received an account. 

To him the danger appealed ^o imminent as to admit neither of de- 
liberation nor delay. lie set out instantly Avith all his forces, and returned 
from Zcmpoalla with rw less lapidity than lie had advanced thither. At 
Tlascala he was joined by two Ihimsand chosen vvarriois. On entering 
llie Mexican territories, he found that disaffection to the Sjiaiiiards was 
not confined to the capital. The piincipal inhabitants had dexserted the 
towns through which lie passed ; no peisonof note appearing to meet him 
with the usual lespect ; no piovision was made for tli(‘ subsistence of his 
troops ; and though he was permitted to advance without opposition, the 
solitude and silence which leigned in evany place, and the horror with 
which the people avoided all iiitei course with him, discovered a deep- 
rooted antipathy that excited the mo'«l just al.jrrn. But implacable as the 
enmity of the Mexicans was, tiny were so unacquainted with the science 
of war, that they knew not how to take the proper nu'asures eillicr for their 
own safety or the destruction of the Spaniards. Uninstmeted hy their 
former error in admitting a formidable enemy into their capital, instead ot 
breaking down the causeways and liridges, by which they might have 
enclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effectually stojipi'd the career 
of Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the city [June 24] without 
molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

The transports of joy with which Alvarado and his soldiers received 
their companions cannot be expressed. Botii parties were so much elated, 
the one with their seasonable deliverance, and the other with the great 
exploits which th^ had achieved, that this intoxication of success seems 
to have reached Cfirles himself; and he behaved on this occasion neither 
with his usual sagacity nor attention. He not only neglected to visit 
Montezuma, but embittered the insult by expressions full of contempt for 
that unfortunate prince and his people. The forces of which he had now 
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t!ic command appeared to tiim so iiTesistible diat he might assume a 
higher tone, and lay aside the mask of moderation under which he had 
hitherto concealed his designs. Some Mexicans, who understood the 
Spanish language, heard the contemptuous words which Cortes uttered, 
and, reporting them to their countrymen, kindled their rage anew. They 
were now convinced that the intentions of the general were equally bloody 
with those of Alvarado, and that his original purpose in visiline^ their 
country had not been, as he pretended, to court the alliance of their 
sovereign, but to attempt the conquest of his dominions. They resumed 
their arms with tlie adclitional fury which this discovery inspired, attacked 
a consider.ifile liody of Spaniards wlio were marching towards the great 
square in which the ])ublic market was held, and coni})elled them to retire 
with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and delighted to find that 
their opjjrcssors not invincible, they advanced the next day with extra- 
ordinary martial yiomp to assault the Spaniards in their quarters. Their 
number was formidable, and their undaunted courage still more so. Though 
the artillery pointed against their numerous liatta lions, crowded together 
in narrow streets, swej)! olT multitudes at every dischai^e ; though every 
hlmv of the Spanish weapons fell vrith mortal effect upon their naked 
liodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not aliate. Fiesh men rushed 
forward to o(‘cu])y the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
fate, w'ere succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance 
The utmost efforts of Corti's’s abilities and experience, seconded by the 
disciplined valour of his troops, were hardly suificient to defend the forti- 
fications that surrounded the ])(>st wheie the Spaniards were stationed, into 
which the enemy wore moie than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Cortes ])elie!(l with wonder Hit inqilacable ferocity of a people who 
seem(‘d at first to submit tamely to the }oke, and had continued so Jong 
passive und(‘r it. The suhJieis of Nar\aez, who fondly imagined that 
they follow eil Coites to share in the spoils of a conquered ernpiie, w'ere 
astonished to find that they w’or; invohed in a dangerous war with an 
enemy vv!io«e vigour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own 
weakness in giving such ea^y credit to the delusi\e promises of tlieir new 
leatliT.’^ ihit surprise and comj)laintsw vrv of no a'v ail. Some immediate and 
e\trai)nliMary efiort ^vas ivquiNitc' to t'xtricate themselves out of their present 
situation. As soon as the approach of evening imlucod the Mexicans to 
retire in compliance with their national custom of ceasing from hostilities 
witii the setting sun, Cortes in'gan to prepaie for a sally, next day, with 
sticli a consideialfie force as might either drive (lie enemy out of the city, 
orcom})el them to listen to terms of accommodation. 

He conducted in })er5on the troops destined for this important service. 
Every invention known in the European art of war, as well as every pre- 
caution suggested hy his long acquaintance with the Indian mode of fight- 
ina wer<‘ employed to cnsuie success. But he found an enemy prepared 
and determined to oppose him. The force of. the Mexicans was greatly 
augmented by fresh troops, which poured in continually trom the country, 
and their animosity was in no degree abated. They were Jed by their 
nobles, inflamed ])y tlic exhortations of tlieir priests, ;md fought in defence 
of their temples and families, under the eye of their gods, and in presence of 
their wives and children. Notwithstanding their numbers, and enthusiastic 
contempt of danger and death, wherever the Spaniaids could close witb 
them, tlie superiority of their di.scipline and arms obliged the Mexicans to 
give xvay. But in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of com- 
munication were broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair 
rencounter w ith the enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to 
showers of arrows and stones from the tops of hou.ses. After a day of 
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incessant exertion, though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell, and part of 
the city was burnt, the Spaniards weaiy with the slaughter, and harassed 
by multitudes which successively relieved each other, were obliged ai 
length to retire, with the nioitification of having accomplished nothing so 
decisive as to compensate the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers 
killed, and above sixty wounded. Another safjy, made with greater force, 
was not more effectual, and in it the general himself was wounded in the 
hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which he had been 
betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he 
could neither maintain his piesent station in the centre of a hostile city, 
nor retire from it without the most imminent danger. One resource still 
remained, to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have 
to soothe or overaw^e his subjects. When the Mexican^ approached next 
morning to renew the assault, that unfortunate piince, at the mercy of the 
Spaniards, and reduced to the sad necessity of becoming the instrument o* 
his own disgrace, and of the slavery of his ])eople [117J, advanced to the 
battlements in his loyal rolies, and with all the pom}) in which he used to 
appear on solemn occasions. At sight of tlieii soveieign, whom tliey had 
long been accustomed to honour, and almost to rev er(‘ as a god, the w capons 
diopped from their hands, every tongue was silent, all bowed theli heads, 
and many prostrated themselves on the ground. Montezuma addressed 
them with eveiy aigumcnt that could mitigate their rage, or peisuade them 
to cease from hostilities. When he ended his discouise, a sullen inuiTnur 
of disajDprobation ran through the ranks; to this succeeded lepioaches and 
threats; and the fury of the multitude lising in a moment above eveiy 
restraint of decency or ies]><‘ct, flights of aiiovvs and volleys of stones 
poured in so violently upon the lampails that ])cfore the S})anish soklieis, 
appointed to cover Alonlezuma v\ith lh('ir l)uckleis, had time to lift them 
in his defence, two airows wound(‘d the unhappy monarch, and the blow 
of a stone on his tem})Ie struck him to the giound. On seeing him fall, the 
Mexicans were so much astonished, that with a transition not unrornmon 
in popular tumults, they passed in a moment from one extreme to the other, 
remorse succeeded to insult, and they fled with hoiror, as if the vfMigeance 
of heaven w ere i)urftuing the crime which they coiniiiitted. The S])aniaids 
without molestation carried Montezuma to his a})artments, and Coites hast- 
ened thither to console him under his misfoitune. But the unhappy 
monarch now perceived how low he w^as sunk ; and the haughty spiiit 
which seemed to have been so long extinct, returning, he scorned to .suivive 
this last humiliation, and to }irotract an ignominious life, not only as the 
prisoner and tool of his enemies, hut as the object of contempt or detesta- 
tion among his subjects. In a transport of iagc‘ he tore the bandages from 
bis wounds, and refused, with such obstinacy, to take any nourishment, that 
be soon ended his wretched days, rejecting with disdain all the solidtations 
of the Spaniards to embrace the Christian faith. 

Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes, having lost all hope of bringing 
the Mexicans to an accommodation, saw no prospect of safety ]jut in at- 
tempting a retreat, and began to prejiare for it. But a sudd(*n motion ot 
the Mexicans engaged him in new conflicts. They took possession of a 
high tower in the great temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters, 
and placing there a garrison of their principal warriors, not a Spaniard 
coiila stir without being exposed to their inissile wem)ons. Fiom this post 
it was necessary to dislcx^e them at any risk ; and Juan de Escobar, with 
a numerous detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the attack. 
But Escobar, though a gallant officer, and at the head of troops accustomed 
to conquer, and who now fought under the eyes of their countrymen, was 
thrice repulsed. Cortes, sensinle that not only the reputation but the safety 
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of his army depended on the success of this assault, ordered a buckler to 
be tied to his arm, as he could not manage it with his wounded hand, and 
rushed with his drawn sword into the thickest of the combatants. Encou- 
raged by the presence of their general, the Spaniards returned to the charge 
with such vigour, that they gradually forced their way up the st^s, and 
drove the Mexicans to the platform at the top of the tower. There a 
dreadful carnage began ; when two young Mexicans of high l ank, observing 
Cories as he animated his soldiers by his voice and example, resolved to 
sacrifice their own lives in order to cut oflf the author of all the calamities 
which desolated their country. They approached him in a suppliant pos 
turc, as if they had intended to lay down their arms, and seizing him in a 
moment, hurried liim towards the battlements, over which tliey threw 
themselves headlong, in hopes of dragging him along to be dashed in pieces 
by the same fall. But Cortes, by his strengtli and agility, broke loose from 
their grasp, and the gallant youths i)enhhed in this generous though unsuc- 
cessful attempt to save their country.’^ As soon as the Spaniards became 
masters of the tower, tliey s(‘t fire to it, and, without farther molestation, 
continued the preparations for their retieat. 

^ Tin's liecame the nioie nect'ssary, as the Mexicans were so much asto- 
nished at the last cflbrt of the S[)anish valour, that they began to change 
their wliole system of lioslility, and, instead of incessant attacks, endea- 
voured, liy jjarricadirig the stre(‘1s and bieaking down the causeways, to 
cut off the cornmunicalioii of tin* Sjianiards with the continent, and thus to 
starve an enemy whom they could not subtlue. Tlio first point to be de- 
termined by Cortes and followers, w as, wlielhcr they should maich out 
openly in the f.ice of day, when they could di'^cern every danger, and see 
how to rtgulate tlieii own motions, as well as how' to lesist the assaults ol 
the enemy ; oi, whetlier they should endeavour to ndire secretly in the 
night? The latter Avas jneleired, jiaitly fiom liojies that their national 
supeistitiori would r<‘stiaiii tlie ^lexiean^ iiom v (miming to attack them in 
the night, and partly from tin ir own fond ht^liid in the }>iedi(dions of a 
private MiUru'r, wlio hiving aciiniuMl universal credit by a smatleiing of 
learning, .md his })ielensions to axiology, boldly assum'd his coimtiyinen of 
success, if they made their letiiMl in this nianiier. They began to move, 
towards midnight, in tliiei* dj\ isions. Sandoval ](*d th(‘ van ; P(‘dro Alva- 
rado and V elasquez de ]a*on had the condiicl of the rear ; and Codes com 
mandoil in the einitre, when* he placed the prisoiu‘r>, among whom w'ere 
a son and two daughters of jMonle/uma. together vv ith several Afi^xicans of 
distinction, the artillery, the haggagts and a p(),rtable bridge of timber in- 
tei'ded to he laid ovei the breaches in the causeway. They marched in 
profound silence along the caustwvay which led to Taculia, liocause it was 
shoiter than any of tlie i(>st, and, l>ing most remote from tiie road towards 
Tlasoala aqd the sea-coast, had been left more enlm‘ by llie Mexicans. 
They readied the fust breach in it witliout molest ition, hoping that their 
retreat was undiscoveied. 

But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their motions 
with attention, hut had made projit'r dispositions for a most formidable 
attack. Wdiilc the Spaniards wH're intent upon placing their bridge in the 
breads, and occupied in ixmducting tht'ir horses and artillery along it, they 
were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments, 
and a gcuieral shout from an innumerable iiiultituile of enemies ; the lake 
was covered with canoes ; flights of arrows and showx^rs of stones poured 
in upon them from every quarter; the Mexicans rushing forward to the 

* M, navi"oro has censured me with a^petity for relatiiist this p:allani action of the two 
Mexicans, and for suppoRuig that there weie battlements inund tJie K'inple of TVlexito. 1 related 
the alUrnpt to destioy fortes on the autlionty ol Her. dec. 2. hb. x c. 9. and of Toiquemado, lib. 
iv. c. Cl). 1 tollowed tlnmi likewise in supposing tlic uppern ost platform of the temple to be encom- 
fuisted by a battlement or rail. 
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cbaige with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be 
avenged for all their wrongs. Unfortunately the wooden bridge, by the 
weight of the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud, that 
it was impossible to remo^ e it. Dismayed at this accident, the Spaniards 
advanced with precipitation towards tne second breach. The Mexicans 
hemmed them in on every side ; and though they defended themselves 
with their usual courage, yet crowded together as they were on a narrow 
causeway, their discipline and military skill were of little avail, nor did 
the obscurity of the night permit them to derive great advantage from their 
fire-arms, or the superiority of their other w^eapons. All Mexico was now 
in arms ; and so eager were the people on the destruction of their oppres- 
sors, that they who were not near enough to annoy them in person, impa- 
tient of the delay, pressed forward w’ith such ardour as drove on their 
countrymen in the front with irresistible \ iolenre. Fiesh warriors instantly 
filled the place of such as fell. The Spaniards, 'weary wdth slaughter, and 
unable to sustain the w^eight of the torrent that jiouied in upon them, began 
to give way. In a moment the confusion w’as universal ; hor&e and foot, 
officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, w ere mingled together ; and while 
all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish fiorn wdiat hand 
the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers and a few horse, forced his 
way over the tw’o remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the 
dead serving to fill up tlie chasms, and icached the main land. Having 
formed them as soon as llu^y ai rived, he letuined w'ith such as wen* yet 
capable of service to assist bis fiiends in their letreat, and to encourage 
them, by his presence and example, to ])ei>cvrie in the etforts rccpiisite to 
effect it. He met v\itli j)arl of his soldieis u ho had broke through the 
en(*my, hut found many more o\ei whelmed h} the multitude c)rth(‘irnggjcs- 
sors, or perishing in the Jake ; and heard tin* juteous lamentations of otht'rs, 
whom the Mexicans, ha>ing takem alive, wen* carrying off in tiiumph to 
he s icrificed to the god of war. Before day, all vvlio had escaped assem- 
bled at Tacuha. But v^herI the morning dawned, and discovered to the 
view of Cortes his sliattcred ]>aUalion reduced to less than half its num- 
ber, the surviv’ors dej(*cted, and most of th('m covered with w^ounds, the 
thoughts of what the}" had suffeied, and the lememljrance of so many faith- 
ful friends and gallant followers v\ho had fallen in that night of sorrow,* 
pierced his soul v ith such anguish, that while he was forming their rank®, 
and issuing some necessary oolers, his ‘^oldiers observed the tears tiirkling 
from his eyes, and remarked with rnucli satisfaction, that while attentive to 
the duties of a general, he was not insensible to the (eelings of a man. ' 

In this fatal retreat many officers of distinction perislr(‘d [ 118 ], and among 
these Velasquez de Leon, who haviirg forsaken the party of his kinsman, 
the governor of Ciilra, U) follow the fortune of his companions, was, ou that 
account, as well a^for his superior merit, respected by tiiem as the serond 
person in the army. All the artillery, ammunition, and liaggage, were lost ; 
the greater part of the horses, and above two thousand j^lascalans, vvme 
killed, and only n very small portion of the treasure which they had 
amassed was saved. This, which had been always their chief object, 
proved a great cause of tlieir calamity ; for many of the soldiers having so 
overloaded themselves with bar's of gold as rendei’cd them unfit for action, 
and retarded their flight, fell ignominiously, the victims of thf*irown incon- 
siderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, it was some consolation to find 
that Aguilar and Marina, whose uinction as irtterpreters was of such essen- 
tial importance, had made their escape.! 

The first care of Cortes was to find some shelter for his wearied troops ; 


• J^oche triite is the name hv whif*h it i** still distirn(ui‘*hcd ii) New Spain. t Cortes Relat p, 
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lor, as the Mexicans infested them on every side, and the people of Tacuba 
began to take arms, he could not continue in his present station. He di- 
rected his march towards the rising ground, and, having fortunat^ disco- 
vered a temple situated on an eminence, took possession of it. 'Inere he 
found not only the shelter for which he wished, but, what was no less 
wanted, some provisions to refresh his men ; and though the eneirw did 
not intermit their attacks throughout the day, they were with less di/iiculty 
prevented from making any* impression. During this time Cortes was en- 
gaged in deep consultation with his officers, concerning the route which 
they ought to take in their retreat. They were now on the west side of 
thf‘ lake. Tlascala, the only place where they could hope for a friendly 
reception, lay about sixty-four miles to the cast of Mexico;’^ so that they 
were obliged to go round the north end of the lake before they could fall 
into the road which led thither. A Tlascalan soldier undertooK to be their 
guide, and conducted them through a country' in some places inaishy, in 
others mountainous, in all ill cultivated and thinly peoi>led. They marched 
for six days with little respite, and under continual alarms, nurneious bodies 
of the Mexicans hovering around them, sometimes harassing them at a dis- 
tance with their missile weap(»ns, and sometimes attacking them closely in 
front, in rear, in flank, with great boldness, as. they now knew that they 
were not invinci])le. Nor weie the fatigue and danger of those incessant 
conflicts the worst evils to which they ivere exposi'd. As the barren coun- 
try through which lliey pasM'd afforded haidly any provisions, they were 
reduced to feed on b('rries, roots, and the stalks of green maize ; and at 
the very time that famine was depressing llicir spirits and wasting their 
strength, Iheii situation reqiiir(‘d the most vigorous and unremitting exer- 
tions of courage and activity. Amidst those com})licalcd distresses, one 
circurnsbmee suppoilod and animated the Spani.irds. Their commander 
sustained tin's sad reveise of fortuiu' with urish.ikcn magnanimity. His 
presence of mind never j'orsook him ; his sagacity foresaw every event, 
and his vigilance proNidc<i for it. He was foremost in every danger, and 
endured eveiy h^irdshii) with cheerfulness. The difliculties with which 
he was surrounded seemed to call foith new tah'iits ; and his soldiers, 
though despairing thiunselves, continued to follow^ him with increasing con- 
fidence in his abilities. 

On the sixth day they arrived near to Otumba, not far from the road 
betw een Mexico and Tlascaki. Early next morning they began to advance 
towards it, flying partit'S of the enemy still hanging on their rear ; and, 
amidst the insults with which they accompanied their hostilities, Marina 
remarked that they otlen exclaimed with exultation, “Oo on, robbers ; go 
to the place where you sIkiII quickly meet the vengeance due to your 
Climes.” The meaning of this threat the Sjianiards did not comprehend, 
until they reached the summit of an eminence before them. There a 
spaciou.s valley opened totlieir view, coveied with a vast army, extending 
as far as the eye could reach. The Mexicans, while with one body of 
their troops they harassed the Spaniards in their retreat, had assembled 
their principal force on the other side of the lake ; and marching along the 
road wdiich led directly to Tlascala, posted it in the plain of Otumba, 
through whicfi they knew Corteb imisl pass. At the sight of this incredible 
multitude, which they could survey at once from the rising ground, the 
Sji iniards were astonished, and evTii the boldest began to despair. But 
Cortes, without allovviiig leisure for their fears to acquire strength by reflec- 
tion, after warning them briefly that no alternative now remained but to 
conquer or to die, led them instantly to the charge. The Mexicans waited 
their approach with unusual fortitude. Such, however, was the superiority 
of the Spanish discipline and arms, that the impression of this small l^y 
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was irresistible : and whichever way its force was directed, it penetiated 
a/id dispersed tne most numerous battalions. But while these gave way 
in one quarter, new combatants advanced from another, and the Spaniards, 
though successful in every attack, were ready to sink under those repeated 
efforts, without seeing any end of their toil, or any hope of victoiy. At 
that time Cortes observed the great standard of the empire, which ’was 
carried before the Mexican general, advancing; and fortunately recollecting 
to have heard, that on the fate of it depended the event of every battle, 
he assembled a few of his bravest officers, whose horses were still capable 
of service, and, placing himself at their head, pushed forward towards the 
standard with an impetuosity which bore down every thing before it. A 
chosen body of no])les, who guarded the standard, made some resistance, 
but were soon broken. Cortes, with a stroke of his lance, wounded the 
Mexican general, and threw him on the ground. Cne of the Spanish 
officers, alighting, put an end to his life, and laid hold of the imperial 
standard. The moment that their leader fell, and the standard,,towards 
which all directed their eyes, disappeared, a universal panic struck the 
Mexicans ; and, as if the bond w hich held them together had been dis- 
solved, every ensign was lowered, each soldier threw away his weapons, 
and all fled with precipitation to the mountains. The Spaniards unable to 
pursue them far, returned to collect the spoils of the field, wiiich were so 
valuable as to be some com])ensation for tlie w'c.dth which tluy had lost in 
Mexico ; for in the enemy’s army were most of tlicir principal warriois 
dresseil out in their richest ornaimmts as if tiiey had been marching to 
assured \iclory. Next day [July 8], to their gre.d joy, they entered the 
Tin seal an territories.^ 

But amidst their satisfaction in Invins got l)eyond the pn'cincts of a 
hostile country, they could not look forward without solicitude, as they 
were still unceilain what iecej)tion they mi:;ht nu^cd wu’tli from allies to 
wlioin tluy returned in a condition very diffirent from that in which they 
had Litcly s<'t out from their dominions. lla])|)ily for them, the (mriiity of 
the TIascalaris to tlu' Mexican n Jiiie was so imofer.de, their desire to a \ (urge 
the death of their countiymen so vehement, and the ascendant wdiich 
Cortes had acquired the cliiefs of the republic so compk'te, that, far 
from entertainiijg a tlumght of taking any advantage of the distrc'ssed 
situation in wdiicli they lieheld the Spaniard^, they received thern with a 
tenderness and cordiality which quickly di-si])ated all tludr suspicions. 

Some interval of tranquillity and indula<*n':e was now absolutely neces- 
sary ; not only that the Spaniards might give allentir)n to the cuio of their 
wounds, whicli had been too long neglected, but in order to recruit theii 
strength, exhausted by such a long sficc(*ssi(;n of fatigue and hai’dships. 
During this, Cortes leaiaied tint he and his tomparnons were not the only 
Spaniards who had felt the effect® of the Mexican enmity. A considerate 
detachment wdiich was inah’ching tVoin Zeiipioalla towards the capital, had 
been cut off by the jieople of Tepeaca. A smaller party, n'lurning from 
Tlascala to Vera Cruz, with the share of the Mexican gold allotted to the 
garrison, had been surprised and destroyed in the mountains. At a juncture 
wffien the life of every Spaniard wasot importance, such losses were deeply 
felt. The schemes which Cortes was meditating rendered them peculiarly 
afflictive to him. While his enemies, and even many of his own followers, 
considered the disasters which had befallen him as fatal to tlie progres® of 
his arms, and imagined that nothing now remained hut speedily to abandon 
a country which he had inv aded with unequal force, his mind, as eminent 
for perseverance as for enterprise, was still bent on accomplishing his 
original purpose, of suldecting the Mexican empire to the crown of Castile. 
Severe and unexpectedT as the check was which he had received, it did not 
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appear to him a sufficient reason for relinquishing the conquests which he 
had already made, or against resuming his operations with better hopes of 
success. The colony at Vera Cruz was not only safe, but had remained 
unmolested. The people of Zempoalla and the adjacent districts^ had 
discovered no symptoms of defection. The Tlascalans continued faithful 
to their alliance. On their martial spirit, easily roused to arms, and in- 
flamed with implacable hatred of the Mexicans, Cortes depended for 
powerful aid. lie had still the command of a body of Spaniards, equal 
in number to that wuth which he had opened liis way into the centre of the 
empire, and had taken jiossession of the capital ; so that with the benefit 
of greater experience, as well as more peifect knowledge of the country, 
he did not despair of quickly recovering all that he had been deprived of 
by untoward events. 

Full of this idea, he courted the Tlascalan chiefs with such attention, 
and distributed among them so liberally the rich spoils of Otumba, that he 
was secure of obtaining whatever he should require of the rcq^ublic. He 
drew a sm<dl supply of ammunition and two or thiee fieldpieces from his 
stores at Vera Ci'iiz. lie despatched an officer of confidence with four 
ships of Nar\ac//s fleet to llisiianiola and Jamaica, to engage adventurers, 
and to pui chase hoi’ses, gunpowder, and othei military stores. As he knew 
that it would be vain to attempt the leduction of Mexico, unless he could 
secuie the command of the lake, he gave orders to prepare in the mountains 
of J'lasc.ila, materials for building twelve brigantines, so as they might be 
carried thither in pieces ready to be put together, and launched when he 
stood in need of their service.* 

13ut while, with provident attention, he was taking those necessar^^ steps 
towards the ex(‘cution of hi^ mea^^^e^, an obstacle arose in .i quarter where 
't w as least e\pect< d, but mo^t lormidable. J'he s])irit of discontent and 
mutiii} Inoke out in his own army. oMany of Naiv aez’s follow (ts w^ere 
nlanteis i ilhei than soldieis, and had accompanied him to New S]).iin with 
sanguine hope '5 ol obLiiiiing scttlemmils, but with little inclination to engage 
111 the h<iid^hi])s and d.mgeis 01 wai. As tlu' s<ime motives had induced 
them to enter into thcii new engagements w ilh Coites, the} no sooner 
t'ecaine <ic(iuainted with the n.dim of the seivice, than they bitterly 
lej^enled ol tlieii choice. Such of them as iiad the good loitune to ‘survive 
the ))eiiIous adventnu s in which theii own im])iudcnce had involved them, 
liapjy in having made tladr C''Cvipe, tiembled at the thoughts of being 
exposed a secoiul time* to similar calamities. As soon as they di'^covered 
the intenti(»ii of Cor(<'s, they beean '.ecretl} to murmur and cabal, and, 
waxing giadually moic* audaciou'', the}, in a bod}, ofTeied a lemonstraiice 
to llieii geneial against the impimlcncc of attacking a poweiful empire 
with Ids "h.itteied toices, and form.illy lequired him to lead them back 
diiectly to (Juba. Though (JJortes, long jnactist'd in the arts t)f command, 
emplo} ed .irguments, entreaties, and pie^ent- to conv ince 01 to soothe them ; 
though his own soldier^,, .mimited with the 'piiit ot their l(‘ad(‘r, warmly 
seconded his endeavouis ; he found tin ii leais too violent and dec p rooted 
to he removed, and the utmost he could effect was to prevail with them 
to defer their departure (or some lime, on a promise that he would, at a 
more proper juncture, dismiss such as should desire it. 

That the nialecontcnts might have no leisure to brood over the causes of 
their disaffection, he resolved instantly to call forth his troops into action. 
He proposed to chastise the people of J'epeaca for the outrage which they 
hatl committed; and as the detacJiment which they had cut off happened 
to be composed mostly of soldiers who had served under Narvpez, their 
companions, from the desire of vengeance, engaged the more willingly in 
this war. He took the command in person, [August] accompanied by a 
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numerous bpdy of Tlascalans, and in the i^acc of a few weeks, after various 
encounters, with great slaughter of the T epeacans, reduced that province 
to subjection. During several months, w^hile he waited for the supplies of 
men and ammunition which he expected, and was carrying on his prepara- 
tions for constructing the brigantines, he kept his troops constantly em- 
ployed in various expeditions against the adjacent provinces, all of which 
were conducted with a uniform tenour of success. By these, his men 
became again accustomed to victor}', and resumed their wonted sense oi 
superiority; the Mexican power w as weakened ; the Tlascalan warriors 
acquired the habit of acting in conjunction w ith the Spaniards ; and the 
chiefs of the republic delighted to st‘e their country enriched with the 
spoils of all the people around them ; and astonished every day with fiesh 
discoveries of the irresistible prow'ess of their allies, they aeclined no etforl 
requisite to support them. 

All those preparatory arrangements, however, though the most prudent 
and efficacious wdiich the situation of Cortes allow^ed him to make, would 
have been of little avail without a reinforcement of Snanish soldiers. 01 
this he was so deeply sensible, that it was the chief object of his thoughts 
and wishes ; and yet his only prospect of obtaining it from the return ol 
the officer whom he had sent to the isles to solicit aid, was both distant and 
uncertain. But what neither his own sagacity nor pow’er could have i>ro- 
cured, he owed to a series of fortunate and unfort‘seeii incidents. The 
governor of Cuba, to whom the success of Narvaez n})peaied an event ol 
infallible certainty, having sent two small shi]>s after him with new instruc 
lions, and a supply of men and militai} stores, the officer whom Coites had 
appointed to command on the coast, artfully (lt‘coyed them into the haihoui 
of Vera Cruz, seized the vessels, and easily persuaded th(‘ soldi(‘rs to fol 
low the standard of a more able leader than him w horn they w ere destined 
tojoin.^ Soon after, three shi})s of more considerable ibree came into the 
harbour separately. 'Those belonged to an armament fitted out by Fian- 
cisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who, being j>osscssed w ith the lage 
of discoveiy and conquest winch animated every Spaniard stalled in 
America, had long aimed at intruding into some district of New Spain, and 
dividing with Cortes the gloiy^ and gain of annexing that emjiiie to the 
crown of Castile. They unadvisedly made their jitti'iimt on the northern 
provinces, where the country was poor, and the people fierce and wailike ; 
and after a cruel succession of disasters, famine compelled them to venture 
into Vera Cruz, and cast themselves upon the mercy of their coimtiymen 
[Oct. 28j. Their fidelity w.us not proof against the splendid hoix s and 
promises whicli had seduced other adv enturers ; and, as if the spirit of 
revolt had been contagious in New Spain, they likewi^^e abandoned the 
master whom they were hound to serve, and enlisted under Cortes. t Nor 
was it America alone that furnished such unex])ccted aid ; a shi]) ariivcd 
from Spain, freighted by some private merchants with military stoies, in 
hopes of a profitable luarket in a country, the fame of whose opulence 
began to spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly purchased a caigo which to 
him was invaluable, and the crew, following the general example, joined 
him at Tlascala.J 

From those various quarters, the army of Cortes was augmented with a 
hundred and eighty men, and twenty horses, a reinforcement too incon- 
siderable to produce any consequence which would have entitled it to 
have been mentioned in the histoiy of other parts of the globe. But in that 

America, where great revolutions were brought about by causes which 
seemed to bear no proportion to their effects, such small events rise into im- 
portance, because they were sufficient to decide with respect to the fate of 
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iUMg:doms. Nor is it the least remarkable instance of the singular felicity 
cokispicuous in many passages of Cortes’s story> that the two persons chiefly 
instrumental in furnishing him with those se^onable supplies, should be an 
avowed enemy who aimed at his destruction, and an envious rival who 
wished to supplant him. 

The first eflect of the junction \vith his new followers was to enable him 
to dismiss such of Narvaez’s soldiers as remained with reluctance in his 
service. After their departure, he still mustered five hundred and fifty 
infantiy, of which fourscore were armed wdlli muskets or crosabows, forty 
horsemen, and a train of nine lield-pieces.’^ At the head of these, accorn 

E allied by ten thousand Tlascalaiis and other fiiendly Indians, Cortes began 
is march towards Mexico, on the twenty-eighth of December, six months 
after his disastrous retieat from tliat city.f 
Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him 
Upon the death of Montezuma, the Mexican duels, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly raised his brother (:ipella- 
vaca to the throne. His avow^cd and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards 
would have been sulficient to gain their sulfrages, although he had been less 
distinguished for courage and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity 
of showing that lie was woithy ot their choice, by conducting in person those 
fieice attacks which compelled the Spaniaids to abajidon his capital ; and 
as soon as their retreat afforded him any respite Irom action, he took 
measures for preventing their return to Mexico, vvilli prudence equal to the 
spirit which he had displayed in diiving tlieln out of it. As from the 
vicinity of Tlascala, he could not lie uiKicquainted with the motions and 
intentions of Cortes, he observed the stoirn that was gallieiing, and began 
eaily to provide against it. He repaired what the Spaniards had ruined 
ill the city, and strengthened it u ith such mwv lortifications as tlie skill of 
his subjects wms capable of erecting. Beside^s filiing his magazines with 
the usual weapons of war, he gave liireclions to make long sjiears headed 
with the swords and daggeis t;iken from the Spaniards, in order to annoy 
the cavalry. He summoned the people in every pro\ ince of the empire to 
take arms against their oj)pre.^soi>, and as an encouragement to exert them- 
selves with vigour, lie promised them exemption fiom all the taxes which 
his piedecessojs had inijiosed.J But what he laboured with the greatest 
earnestness w.is, to deprive the Spaniaids of the advantages which they 
deiived fjom the fiieiidship of the riascalans, by eiideavouiing to persuade 
that jieople to renounce all connexion with men who weie not only avowed 
enemies of the gods wiic»m they woisliipped, but who would not fail to 
subject tlieiii at last to tbe same }oke wdiicb they w^eie now inconsiderately 
lending their aid to impose upon others. These represcntati«)ns, no less 
striking than well lounded, w ere urgevl so forcibly by his ambassadors, that 
it leijuired all the address of Cortes to prevent their making a dangerous 
impression. § 

l>ul wdiile Qiiellavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree 
of foresight uncommon in an American, his da)s were cut short by the 
small-pox. This distemper, w liich raged at that time in New Spain with 
fatal malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it w;is 
introduced by tlie Europeans, and may be leckoned among the gieatest 
calamities brought upon them by tlieir invaders, Ir his stead the i\lexicaMS 
raised to the throne Guatimozin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a 
young man of sudi high reputation for abilities and valour, that in this 
dangerous crisis, his countrymen, with one voice, called him to the supreme 
cominand.il 
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1521.]. As soon as Cortes entered the enemies temtories, he discovered 
various preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops foiccd their 
way with little difficulty, and took possession of Tczcuco, tne second city 
of the empire, situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from 
Mexico.’^ Here he determined to establish his head-quarters, as the most 
proper station for launching his brigantines, as well as ffir making his ap- 
proaches to the capital. In order to render liis residence there more secure, 
he deposed the cazique, or chief, \^ho ^vas at the head of that community, 
under pretext of some defect in his title, and substituted in his place a per- 
son wdiom a ffiction of the nobh‘8 pointed out as the right heir of that dig- 
nity. Attached to him by this benefit, the cazique and his adherents served 
the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity.! 

As the preparations for constructing tlie brigantines advanced slowly 
under the unskilful hands of soldiers and Indians, whom Cortes w'as obliged 
to employ in assisting three or four carpentcis who happened fortunately to 
be in bis service ; and as he had not yet receiv(‘d the reinforcement which 
he expected from Hispaniola, he ^v^is not in a condition to turn his arms 
directly against the capital. To have attacked at this period, a city so 
poprilous, so well prepared for defence, and in .a situation of such peculiar 
strength, must have exposed his troops to inc\itable destruction. Three 
months elapsed before the mateiials lor the biigantines weie finished, and 
before he heard any thing A\ith respc'ct to the succf*ss of the officer w hom 
he had sent to Hispaniola. This, howexer, w’as not a si'ason of inaction to 
Cortes. He attackc^d succes^i\ cly sex eral ol the tow us situated around the 
lake; and though all the Mexican jiower^xxas exerted to obstruct his 
operations, he either compelled llu'in to submit to the Sjianisb croxxn, or 
reduced them to ruins. The inliabitants of otlic'r towns he endeaxoured 
to conciliate liy more gentle means; and though be* could not bold any 
intercourse xvitli them but by the intervention^ of inic'ipieters, yet, under 
all the disadvantage's of that tediou'' and imiieifc'ct mode of communication 
he had acquired such thorough knovvlcMlge of the slate of the country, as 
well as of the dispositions of the jieople, that he coinluch'<l his negotiations 
and intrigues w ith astonishing dcxtciit^ and success. Most of the cities 
adjacent <o Mexico weie originally the Ciipilals of small indc pendent stales ; 
and some of them having been but 1 dc'I^ annexed to tbe^ Mexican empire, 
still letained the remembrance) of their ancient lib(‘il>, and boic with im- 
patience the rigorous yoke of their new masters. Cortes, hav ing early 
observed symptoms of their disaffection, availed himself of this knowledge 
to gain, their ccmbde jice and friemdship. By offi ring w ith confjilc'nce to 
deliver them from the odious dominion of the Mexican?, and b^ liberal 
promises of more indulgent treatment if tlmy would unite with him against 
their oppressors, he prc’v ailed on the pc*oj)l(‘ of sc'veral considerable dis- 
tricts, not only to acknowledge the King of Castile as their soveicdgn, but 
to supply the Spanish cami> with provisions, and to stiengtben bis a}niy 
with auxiliary troops. Guatimozin, on the fust appearance of defeclicm 
among his sufyects, exertc d himself w ith \ igour to pj ev ent or tc» punish their 
revolt; but, in spite of his efforts, the spirit continued to spread. The 
^)aniards gradually acquired new allies, and with deep concern he beheld 
CTortes arming against his empire those very hands w hich ought to have 
been active in its defence, and ready to advance against the capital at the 
head of a numerous body of his own subjecks.| 

While, by those various methods, Cortes was gradually circumscribing 
the Mexican power in such a manner that his prospect of overturning it 
seemed neither to be uncertain nor remote, all his schemes were \v(*ll nigh 
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defeated by a conspiracy no less unexpected than dangerous. The soldiers 
of Narvaez had never united perfectly with the original companions of 
Cortes, nor did they enter into his measures with the same cordial zeal. 
Upon every occasion that required any extraordinary effort of courage or 
of patience, their spirits were apt to sink ; and now, on a near view of 
wdiat they had to encounter, in attempting to reduce a city so inaccessible 
as Mexico, and defended hy a numerous army, the resolution even of those 
among them who had adhered to Cortes when he was deserted by their 
■ associates, began to fail. Their fears led them to presumptuous and un- 
soidierlike discussions concerning the proiiriety of their general’s measures, 
and the improbability of their success. From these they proceeded to 
censure and invectives, and at last began to deliberate how they might 
pro\ide for their own safety, of which they deemed their commander to 
be totally negligent. Antonio ViJlefagna, a private soldier, but bold, in- 
triguing, and sliongly attached to Velasquez, artfully fomented this growing 
spirit of disallection. 11 is quarters hecame the rendezvous of the male- 
contents, where, after many consultation^;, they could discover no method 
of checking Cortes in his caiY er, hut hy assassinating him and his most 
considerable ollicers, and conferring the command u])on some person who 
would relinquish his wild ])lans, and adopt measures more consistent with 
the general secuiily. Despair inspired them with courage. The hour 
for perpetrating the crime, the persons whom they destined as victims, 
the ofiiceis succeed them in coimuand, were all named : and the con- 
spirators signed an association, ]>y v\hicli Iney bound themselves with 
most solemn oaths to mutual hdelity. Bui on the evening before the ap- 
pointed day, one of Coites’s amienl follow'ers, v\ ho had been seduced into 
the cons])iiacy, touched v%ith coinpuiK lion at the imminent danger of a 
man whom he had long been acrUstoined to revere, or struck v\ith horror 
at his own treachery, went pri\ately to his general, and revealed to him 
all that he knew. Coiles, though deeply alarmed, discerned at once what 
conduct was jiiojior in a situation so critical. He lejiaired instantly to 
Villef.igna’s (piaiters, accompanied hy some of his most tiusty ollicers. 
The astonishment and conlbsion of the man at this unexpected visit anti- 
cipated the confession of his guilt. Cortes, v^ bile In'! attendants seized 
the traitor, snaltlK'd (iom his bosom a }»aper, containing the association, 
signed hy the conspirators, liiqjatient to know' how far the infection ex- 
tended, he letired to read it, and found there names v\hirh filled him with 
siirj)rise^and sorrow. But awaie liowMlangerous a strict scrutiny might 
pro\e at such a juncture, li(‘ confined his judicial inquiries to Villefagna 
alone. As the pioofs of his guilt weie manifest, he was condemned after 
a short trial, and next morning he was seen lianging before the door ol the 
house in w hich he had lodged. Cories called his troops together, and 
ha\ ing exjilained to them the atrocious purpose of the conspirators, as well 
as the justice of the jmnishment inilicted on V ilh'kigna, he added, with an 
appearance of satisfaction, that he was entirely ignoiant with respect to all 
the circumstances of this (kuk transaction, as ihelrailor, when arrested, had 
suddenly tom and swallowed a paper which probably contained an account 
of it, and under the severest toiluros ])o^ses''ed such constancy as to con- 
ceal the names of his .iccomplices. Thi^ artliil rieclaration restored tran- 
quillity to many a bieast that was throbbing, Avhile he spoke, wuth con- 
pcionsnecs of guilt and dread of detection ; and h} this prndent moderation, 
Cortes had tlie advantage of having discovenul, and of being able to 
observe such of his followers as w^erc disallected ; while they, flattering 
themselves that their past crime was unknown, endeavoured to avert any 
su^icion of it by redoubling their activ ity and zeal in his service.* 

Cortes did not allow them leisure to ruminate on what had happened ; 
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and as the most effectual means of preventing the return of a mutinous 
spirit, he determined to call forth his troops immediately to action. For- 
tunately, a proper occasion for this occurred witliout his seeming to court 
it. He received intelligence that the materials for building the brigantines 
were at length com^etmy finished, and waited only for a body of Spaniards 
to conduct them toTezeuco. The command of this convoy, consisting of 
two hundred foot soldiers, fifteen horsemen, and two field-pieces, he gave 
to Sandoval, who, by the vigilance, activity, and courage which he mani- 
fested on everjr occasion, was growing daily in his confidence, and in the 
estimation of his fellow-soldiers. The service was no less singular than 
important ; the beams, the planks, the masts, the cordage, the sails, the 
ironwork, and all the infinite variety of articles requisite for the construction 
of thirteen brigantines, were to be carri(‘d sixty miles over land, through a 
mountainous vountir, by people nho were unacquainted with the ministiy 
of domestic animals, or the aid of machines to facilitate any work of 
labour. The TJascalans furnished eight thousand Turneries^ an inferior 
order of men destined for servile tasks, to cariy the materials on their 
shoulders, and appointed fifteen thousand warriors to accompany and defend 
them. Sandoval made the disposition for their progress with great pro- 
priety, placing the Tqmcne'^ in the centre, one body of warriors in the 
front, another in the rear, with considerable parties to cover the flanks. 
To each of these he joined some Spaniards, not only to a'^sist them in danger, 
but to accustom them to regularity and suliordi nation. A body so numerous, 
and so much encumbered, advanced leisure!} but in excellent order; and 
in some places, where it was confined by the uoods or mountains, the line 
of march extended above six miles. Parties of Mexicans frequently ap- 
peared hovering around them on the high grounds; hut pcrr<‘iving no 
prospect of success in attacking on tiieiuy continually on his giiaid, and 
prepared to receive them, they did not venture to molest him ; and Sandoval 
had the glory of conducting safely to Te/eiico, a convoy on which all the 
future operations of his countiymcn dependt'd.*^ 

This was followed by another event of no less moment. Four ships 
arrived at Vera Cruz from Hispaniola, with two hundred soldiers, eighty 
horses, two battering cannon, and a considerable '^tipply of ammunition and 
arms.t Elevated with observing that all bis preparatory schcmies, (‘it her 
for recruiting his own army, or impairing the force of th(‘ enemy, had now 

E reduced their full effect, Cortes, impatient to begin the siege in form, 
astened tluj launching of the brigantines. To facilitate this, he had em- 
ployed a vast number of Indians for two months, in deepening the snwdl 
rivulet which runs by Tezeiiro into the lake, and in forming it into a cana! 
near two miles in length [119] ; and though the Mexicans, aware of his 
intentions, as well as of the danger which threatened them, endeavoured 
frequently to interiupt the bibonrers, or to burn the biigantines, tlnj w’^ork 
was at last completed.^ On the twirnty-eightli of A})ril, all the S])a]]lsh 
troops, together with the auxiliary Indians, were drawn up on the banks of 
the canal ; and with extraordinary military pomp, rendered more solemn 
by the celebration of the most sacred rites of religion, the briganliives were 
launched. As they fell down thp canal in order, Father C)lmedo blessed 
them, and gave each its name. Every eye followed them with w onder and 
hope, until they entered the lake, when they hoisted their sails and bore 
away before the wind. A general shout of joy was raised ; all admiring 
that bold inventive genius, which, by means so extraordinary that their 
success almost exceeded belief, had acquired the comman(i of a fleet, 
without the aid of which Mexico would have continued to set the Spanish 
power and arms at defiance. § 
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Cories determined to attack the city from three different quarters ; from 
Tepeaca on the north side of the lake, from Tacuba on the west, and from 
Cuyocan towards the south. Those towns were situated on the principal 
causeways which led to the capital, and intended for their defence. He 
appointed Sandoval to command in the first, Pedro de Alvarado in the 
second, and Christoyal de Olid in the third ; allotting to each a numerous 
body of Indian auxiliaries, together with an equal division of Spaniards, 
who, by the junction of the troops from Hispaniola, amounting now to 
eighty-six hoi-semen, and eight hundi-ed and eighteen foot solcliers; of 
whom one hundred and eighteen were armed with muskets or crossbows. 
The train of artillery consisted of three battering cannon, and fifteen field- 
pieces.* He reserved for himself, as the station of greatest importance and 
danger, the conduct of the brigantines, each armed with one of bis small 
cannon, and manned with twenty-five Spaniards. 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards the posts assigned them [May 
10], they broke down the aqueducts which the ingenuity of the Mexicans 
had erected for conveying water into the capital, and, by the distress to 
which this reduced the inhabitants, gave a beginning to the calamities which 
they were destined to suffer.! Alvarado and Olid found the towns of which 
they were ordered to take possession deserted by their inhabitants, who 
had fled for safety to the capital, where Guatimozin had collected the chief 
force of his empire, as there alone he could hope to make a successful 
stand against the formidable enemies who were approaching to assault him. 

The first effort of the Mexicans Avas to destroy the fleet of brigantines, 
the fatal eft’ects of whose operations they fore>aw and dreaded. Though 
the brigantines, after all the labour and merit of Cortes in forming them, 
were of inconsiderable bulk, rudely constructed, and manned chiefly with 
landsmen hardly possessed of skill enough to conduct them, they must have 
been objects of terror to a people unacquainted with any navigation but 
that of their lake, and j)os.sessed of no vessel larger than a canoe. Neces- 
sity, however, urged Guatimozin to hazard the attack ; and hoping to sup- 
ply by numbers v\ h<it he WMuted in force, he assembled such a multitude 
ot canoes as cov'cred the face of the lake. 'They rowed on boldly to the 
charge, while the brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could scarcely ad- 
vance to meet them. But as the enemy drew near, a breeze suddenly 
sprung ujA ; in a moment the sails were spn‘a(l, the brigantines, with the 
utmost ease, broke through their feeble opponents, overset many canoes, 
and dissipated the whole armament with such slaughter, as convinced the 
Mexicans, that the progress of the Europeans in knowledge and art'^ ren- 
dered their superiority greater on this new element than they had hitherto 
found it by land.J 

From that time Cortes remained master of the lake, and the brigantines 
not only preserved a communication between the Spaniards in their differ- 
ent stations, though at considerable distance from each other, but were 
employed to cover the causeways on cacli side, and keep ofl’ the canoes 
when they attempted to annoy the troops as they advanced towards the 
city. Cortes formed the brigantines in three divisions, appointing one to 
cover each of the stations from which an attack vv'as to be carried on against 
the city, with orders to second the operations of the officer who command- 
ed there. From all the three stations he pushed on the attack against the 
city with equal vigour ; but in a manner so ver>^ different from the conduct 
of sieges in regtuar'war, that he himself seems afraid it would appear 
no less improper than singular to persons unacquainted with his situation.^ 
Each morning his troops" assaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the causeways, forced their way over the trenches which they 
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had dug;, and through the canals where ihe bridges were broken down, and 
endeai oured to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes of obtaining 
some decisive advantage which might force the enemy to suiTcnder, and 
terminate the war at once ; but when the obstinate \ aJour of the Mexicans 
rendered the efforts of the day ineffectual, the Spaniards retired in the 
evening to their former quarters I’hus their toil and danger were in some 
measure continually renewed; the Mexicans rei)airing in the night what 
the Spaniards had destroyed through the day, and recov(‘ring the posts 
from which they had driven them, l^ut necessity prescrib(‘d tliis slow and 
untoward mode of operation, ".riie number of his troops were so small 
that Cortes durst not, witii a handful of men, attempt to make a lodgment 
in a city where he might be surrounded and annoyed by such a mullilude 
of enemit‘S. 'I'he remembrance of what he had alrf'ady suffered by the 
ill judged confidence with wdiich he had ventuied into such a dangen'ous 
situation, was still fresh in his mind. 'J'he S])aniards, exhausted with 
fatigue, were unable to guard the various posts which they daily gained ; 
and thougli their camp was filled wu’thjndiaii aiixiliari(*s, the}" diiist not 
devolve this charge ui)on them, because they were so little accustomed to 
discipline, ibat no contidericc could be placed in their vigilance. Resides 
this, Cories was e'xtremcly solicitous to pre'^erv’e the city as much as pos- 
sible from being destroyed, both becaus(‘ he destined it to be the capital 
of his conquests, and washed that it might remain as a monument oi his 
glory. From all these considerations, he adliered ol)Stinatcly, for a month 
after the siege was opened, to the system which he had adopted. The 
Mexicans, in their owm defence, di^'pla^ed valour which was haidly inferior 
to that with which Uk* Sj)aiiiards attacked them. On land, on w ater, by 
night and by day, one furious conflict succeeded to another. Several Span- 
iards were killed, more wouiKh'd, arid all were ready to sink under the 
toils of unint<*nnitting serv ice, whicfi vv ere rendered more intolerable by the 
injuries of the season, the pei-iodical rains being now set in with their usual 
violence.* 

Astonished and disconcerted with the length and difficulties of the siege, 
Cortes determined to make one groat effort to g(‘t i)ossession of the city, 
before lie relinquished the plan which he had hilheito followed, and had 
recourse to any other mode of attack. With this view he sent instructions 
to Alvarado and Sandoval to advance with their divisions to a general as- 
sault, and took the command in person [-luly 3] of that jiostcd on the cause- 
way of (^iiyocan. Animated by his presence, and the expectation of some 
decisive event, the Spaniards ])ushed forward with iin^sistible iiiqietuosity. 
I'liey broke through one liarricade after another, foicf'd their way over 
the ditches and canals, and, having entered the city,"gained ground inccs- 
^ saritly in spite of the multitude and fen>city of their opponents. Cortes, 
though delighted wdth the ratiidily of hF progn'ss, did not forg(*t that he 
might still find it necessary to retreat ; and, in order to secure it, appointed 
Julien de Alderete, a captain of chief note in the troops which he liad re- 
ceived from Hispaniola, to fill up the canals and gaps in the causew'ay as 
the main body advanced. That officer, decmiing it inglorious to be thus 
employed, while his companions were in the h(‘at of action and the career 
of victory, neglected the important charge committed to him, and hurried 
on, inconsiderately, to mingle with the combatants. 'I'he Mexicans, whose 
military attention and skill were daily iniproving, no sooner observed this 
than they carried an account of it to their monarch. 

Guatimozin instantly discerned the consequence of the error which the 
Spaniards had committed, and, with admirahje presence of mind, prepared 
to take advantage of it. He commanded the troops posted in the front to 
slacken their efforts, in order to allure the Spaniards to push forward, while 
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he despatched a large body of chosen warriors through different streets, 
some by land, and others by water, towards the great breach in the cause- 
way which had been left open. On a signal which he gave, the priests 
in the nrincipal temple strucK the great dnim consecrated to the god of 
,war. No sooner did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, calculated 
to inspire them with contempt of death, and cntliusiastic ardouT, than they 
rushed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The Spaniards, unable to resist 
nien urged on no less by religious fury than hope of success, })egan to re 
tire, at first leisurely, and with a good countenance; but as the enemy 
pres^sed on, and their own impatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so general, that when they'arri\ed at the gap in the 
causeway, Spaniards and Tlascalans, horsemen and infantiy, plunged in 
promiscuously, while the Mexicans ru^'hed upon tlu in fiercely tioiu every 
side, their light canoes carrying th(‘m through shoals which the brigantines 
could not approach. In vain did Cortes attempt to stop and rally his flying 
troops ; fear rendered them regardless of his entreaties or commands. 
Finding all his endeavours to renew the combat fruitless, his next care w\as 
to save some of those who had thrown them‘'el\(‘S into the water; but 
while thus employed, with more attention to tludr situation than to his own, 
six Mexican captains suddenly laid hold of him, and were huirying him 
off in triumph ; and though two of his officers lesciied him at the expense 
of their own Hn os, he received s(‘\eral dangeious wound.^ before he could 
break loose. Above sixty Spaniards ]»erisiicd in the rout; and what ren- 
dered the disaster more alllicting, fuity of these fell alive into the hands 
of an enemy never known to show meicy to a captive.* 

The ajiproacli of night, though it delivered the dejectro Spaniards from 
the attack'' of the enemy, uslnued in what was hardly less grievous, the 
noise of their barbarous triumph, ami of the hom’d festival with which 
they celebrated their victory. Evany quarter of ihe city was illuminated ; 
the gieat temple shone with such ]K*culiar s])lendour, that the Spaniards 
could jdainly see the i)eople in motion, and the piiests bu'^y in hastening 
the preparations for the death of the })ii^oneiN. Thiough the gloom, they 
fancied that they discerned their comj^anions by the whiteness of their 
skins, as they were stript n.iked, and conq»elled to dance before the image 
of the god to whom th(’y were to he offered. They heard the shrieks of 
those who wore sacrificed, and thought that they could dl.^tiiiguish each 
unhappy v ictim by the well know n sound of his v oice. Imagination added 
to what they really saw or heard, and augnumted its huiror. The most 
unfeeling melted into tears of com}).ivHon, and the stoutest heail trembled 
at the dreadful sj^eclacle whieh they ])ehf’ld 

Cortes, who, besides all that he felt in common wdth his soldiers, was 
oi)pr(‘ssed wdth the additional load of anxious reflections natural to a general 
on such an unexpected calamity, could not, like tlu'in, relieve* his mind by 
giving vent to its anguish. He was obliged to a.^sume an air of tianquil- 
lity, in order to revive the spirit and lu)j>evs of his folkwvers. The junc- 
ture, indeed, required an extraordinary exertion of fortitudi*. Tin* ]\lexi- 
cans, elated vvith their victorv , sallied out next morning to attack him in 
his quarters. I?ut they did not rely on the effi)rts of tlu'ir ow n ann^ alone. 
They sent the heads of Spaniards whom they had saciitlced to the leading 
men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them that the god of war, ap- 
pcas('d by the blood of their invaders, which had been shed so plentifully 
on his altars, had declared with an audible voice, that in eight days lime 
those hated enemies should be finally destroyed, and peace and prosperity 
re-established in the empire. 

A pred’iction uttered with such confidence, and in terms so void of 
ambiguity, gained universal credit among a people prone to superstition. 
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The zeal of the provinces, which had already declared against the Spa- 
niards, ai^iented ; and several which had hitherto remained inactive, took 
arms, with enthusiastic ardour, to execute the decree of the gods. The 
Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes, accustomed to venerate the 
same deities with the Mexicans, and to receive the responses of their 
priests with the same implicit faith, abandoned the Spaniards as a race of 
men devoted to certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlascalans 
was shaken, and the Spanish troops were left almost alone in their stations. 
Cories, finding that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious fears 
of his confederates by argument, took advantage, from the imprudence of 
those who had framed the prophecy in fixing ils accomplishment so near 
at hand, to give a striking demonstration of its falsity. He suspended all 
military operations, during the period marked out by the oracle. Under 
cover of the brigantines, which kejit the enemy at a distance, his troops 
lay in safety, and the fatal term expired Avithout any disaster,’^ 

Many of his allies, ashamed of their OAvn credulity, returned to their 
station. Other tribes, judging that the gods, who had now deceived the 
Mexicans, had decreed finally to withdraw their protection from them, 
joined his standard ; and such w^as the levity of a simple ])eople, moved 
Dy every slight impression, that in a sliort time after such a general defec- 
tion of his confederates, Cortes sinv himself, if w^e may believe his own 
account, at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand Indians. Even with 
such a numerous army, he found it necessary to adopt a new^ and more 
v\’’ary system of operation. Instead of re ncAAing his attempts to become 
master of the cily at once, by such bold hut dangerous efforts of \ alour as 
he had already tried, he made his advances graduidly, and with every 
possible precaution ngainst exposing his men to any calamity similar to 
that wdiich they still bcw'aikHl. As the Spani.uds })ushcd foiward, the 
Indians regularly roi)aired the caus(‘ways behind them. As soon as they 
got possession of any part of the tow'n, the houses vveie instantly hwelled 
with the ground. I)ay by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained ground, weic hemmed in within more narrow' limits. 
Gruatimozin, though unable to stop the career of the enemy, continu(‘d to 
defend his capital with o])&tinate resolution, and disputed every irjch of 
ground. The Spaniards iKjt only vaiied their mode of attack, but, ])y 
orders of Cortes, changed the weapons w ith w hich they fought. They 
were again armed with the long Chinantlan spears which they had em- 
ployed with such success against N^arva(*z ; and, by the firm array in which 
this enabled them to range tluMiisehes, they repelled, with little danger, 
the loose assault of the Mexicans : incredible numbers of them fell in the 
conflicts which they renewed e\ery day.j While war wasted without, 
famine began to coiicjume thein within the city. The Spanish brigantines 
having the entire command of the lake, rendered it almost impossible to 
convey to the besieged any sui)ply of piovisioiis by water. I’he immense 
number of his Indian auxiliaries enabled Codes to shut up the avenues to 
the city by land. The stores which Cuatiniozin had laid up were ex- 
iaustea by the multitudes w'hich had crow’ded into the capital to defend 
:heir sovereign and the temples of their gods. Not only the people, but 
nersons of the highest rank, felt the utmost distresses of famine. What 
;hey suffered brought on infectious and mortal distempers, the last calamity 
,hat visits besieged cities, and which filled up the measure of their woes.f 

But, under the pressure of so many and such various evils, the spirit of 
jruatimozin remained firm and unsubdued. He rejected with scorn every 
overture of peace from Cortes ; and, disdaining the idea of submitting 
:o the oppressoi's of his country, determined not to survive its ruin. The 
Spaniards continued their progress. At length all the three divisions 

* B. Diaz, c. 153. Gomara Cron. c. 138. t Cortes Relat. p. 275. C, 276. F. B. Diaz, c. 
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penetrated into the great square in the centre of the city, and made a 
secure lodgment there [July 27]. Three*fourths of the city were now 
reduced and laid in ruins. The remaining quarter was so closely pressed, 
that it could not long withstand assailants, who attacked it from their new 
station with superior advantage, and more assured expectation of success. 
The Mexican nobles, solicitous to save the life of a monarch whom they 
revered, prevailed on Guatimozin to retire from a place where resistance 
was now vain, that he might rouse the more distant provinces of the empire 
to arms, and maintain there a more successful struggle with the puolic 
enemy. I n order to facilitate the execution of this measure, they endeavoured 
to amuse Cortes with overtures of submission, that, while his attention 
was einj)loycd in adjusting the articles of pacification, Guatimozin might 
escape unperceived. But they made this attempt upon a leader of greater 
sagacity and discernment than to be deceived by their arts. Cortes, sus- 
pecting their intention, and aware of what moment it was to defeat it, 
a})poinled Sandoval, the officer on whose vigilance he could most per- 
fectly rely, to take the command of the brigantines, with strict injunctions 
to watch every motion of the enemy. Sandoval, attentive to the charge, 
observing some large canoes crowded with people rowing across the l^e 
with extraordinary rapidity, instantly gave the signal to chase. Garcia 
Holguin, who commandeii the swiitest sailing brigantine, soon overt(X)k 
them, and was preparing to fire on the foremost canoe, which seemed to 
carry some person whom all the rest followed and obeyed. At once the 
rowers dropjied their oars, and all on board, throwing down their arms, 
conjured him with cries and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 
Holguin eagerly seized his prize ; and Guatimozin, with a dignified com- 
posure, gave himself up into his hands, requesting only that no insult 
might he offered to the emjiress or his children. When conducted to Cortes, 
he apfieared neither with the sullen fierceness of a barbarian, nor with the 
dejection of a supplicant. I have done,” said he, addressing himself to 
th(i Spanish general, “ what became a monarch. I have defended my 
people to the last extremity. Nothing now remains but to die. Take 
this dagger,” laying his hand on on(‘ which Cortes wore, “plant it in my 
breast, and put an end to a life which can no longer be of use.”* 

As soon as the fate of their sovereign was known, the resistance of the 
Mexicans ceased ; and Cortes took possession of that small part of the 
ca])ital which yet remained undestroyed [Aug. 1.3]. Thus terminated the 
siege of Mexico, the most memorable event in the conquest of America. 
It continued seventy-five days, hardly one of which passed without some 
extraordinary effort of one jiarty in the attack, or of the other in the 
defence of a city, on the fate of xvhich both knew that the fortune of the 
empire depended. As the struggle here was more obstinate, it was like- 
wise more equal than any between the inhabitants of the Old and New 
Worlds. The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of liis troops, 
the peculiar situation of bis capital, so far counterbalanced the superiority 
of the Spaniards in arms and discipline, that they must have relinquished 
the enterprise if they had trusted for succcvss to themselves alone. But 
Mexico was overturned by the jealousy of neighbours who dreaded its 
power, and by the revolt of subjects impatient to shake off its yoke. By 
their effectual aid, Cortes was enabled to accomplish what, without such 
support, he would hardly have ventured to attempt. How much soever 
this account of the reduction of Mexico may detmet, on the one hand^ 
from the marvellous relations of some Spanish writers, by ascribing that 
to 'Simple and obvious causes which they attribute to the romantic valour 
of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to the merit and abilities of 
Cortes, who, under every disadvantage, acquired such an ascendant over 

I * Cortes Ilelat. 279. B. Dia2, c. 156. Gomara Cron. c. 142. IjE^rora, dec. 3. Mb ii. c. 7t 
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unknown nations, as to render them instruments towards carrying his 
schemes into execution [121]. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accomplishing this arduous enter- 
prise, was at first excessive. But this was quickly damped by the cruel 
disappointment of those sanguine hopes which had animated them amidst 
so many hardships and dangers. Instead of the inexhaustible wealth 
which they expected from becoming masters of Montezuma’s treasures, 
and the ornaments of so many temples, their rapaciousness could only 
collect an inconsiderable booty amidst ruins and desolation,’^ Guatimozin, 
aware of his impending fate, had ordered what remained of the riches 
amassed by his ancestors, to be thiown into the lake. The Indian auxilia- 
ries, while the Spaniards were engaged in conflict with the enemy, had 
carried off the most valualile part of the spoil. The sum to be divided 
among the conquerors was so small that many of them disdained to accept 
of the pittance which fell to their share, and all murmured and exclaimed ; 
some against Cortes and his confidants, whom they suspected of halving 
secretly appropriated to their 'own use a large portion of the liches which 
should have lieen brought into the common stock ; others, against Guati- 
mozin, whom they accused of obstinacy in refusing to discover the place 
where he had hidden his treasure. 

Arguments, entreaties, and promises were employed in order to soothe 
them, but with so little effect, that Cort(‘s, from solicitude to check this 
growing spirit of discontent, gave way to a deed which stains the glory 
of all his great actions. Without regarding tlie former dignity of Guati- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for those virtues which he had dis])layed, 
he subjected the unhappy monarch, tog(‘thcr wdth his chit*f favourite, to 
torture, in order to force from them a discovery of the royal treasures, 
which it was supposed they had concealed, Guatimozin bore whatever 
the refined cruelty of his tormentors could inflict, with the imincihle for- 
titude of an American warrior. His fellow-sufferer, overcome hy the vio- 
lence of the anguish, turned a dejected c^e towards his master, w^hich 
seemed to implore his permission to reveal all that he knew. But the 
high spirited jirince, darting on him a look of aulhoiity iningleil with 
scorn, checked his weakness by asking, “ Am I now reposing on a l)cd of 
flowers ?” Overawed hy the ryiroach, the favourite persevered in his 
dutiful silence, and expired. Cortt'S, ashamed of a scene so horrid, 
rescued the royal victim from the hands of his torturers, and prolonged a 
life reserved for new indignities and sufferings.t 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had foreseen, decided that of the 
empire. The provinces suhmitteil one after another to tlie conquerors. 
Small detachments of Spaniards marching through them without interrup- 
tion, penetrated in diflerent quarters to the groat Southern ()ci‘an, which, 
accoraing to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined would ojieii a short 
as well as easy passage to the East Indies, and secure to the crown of 
Castile all the envied w^ealth of those fertile regions and the active 
mind of Cortes began already to fonn schemes for atteiniiting tliis important 
discovery.§ 

He did not know, that during the progress of his victorious arms in 
Mexico, the very scheme, of which he began to form some idea, had been 
undertaken and accomplished. As this is one of the most splendid events 
in the histoiyof the Spanish discoveries, and has been protluctive of effects 
peculiarly interesting to those extensive provinces which Cortes had now 
subjected to the crown of Castile, the account of its rise and progress 
merits a particiflar detail. 

* The gold and silver according to Cortes, amounted only to 130,000 pesos. Relat. 380. A. a sum 
much inferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided in Mexico. t B* Diaz, c. 157 
Gomara Cron. c. 146. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 8. Torquem, Mon. Ind. i. 574. t Cortes Rolat 
StSO. D. &c. B. Diaz, c. 157. $ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c, 17. Gomara Cron. ('. 149. 
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Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Portuguese gentleman of honour- 
able birth, having served several years in the East Indies, with distin- 
guished valour, under the famous Albuquerque, demanded the recompense 
which he thought due to his services, with the boldness natuial to a high 
spirited soldier. But as his general ivould not grant his suit, and he 
expected greater justice from his sovereign, whom he knew to be a good 
judge and a generous rewarder of merit, he quitted India abruptly, and 
returned to Lisbon^ In order to induce Emanuel to listen more favourably 
to his claim, he not only stated his past services, but offered to add to 
them by conducting his countiymen to the Molucca or Spice Islands, by 
holding a westerly course ; which he contended would be both shorter and 
]i‘.ss hazardous than that wliich th(‘ Portuguese now followed by the Cape 
of Good Hope, through the immense extent of the Eastern Ocean. 'Phis 
was the original and favourite project of Columbus, and Magellan founded 
his hopes of success on the ideas of that great navigator, confirmed by 
many observations, the result of his own naval experience, as well as that 
of his countrymen in their intercourse with the East. Jlut though the 
Portuguese monarchs had the merit of having first awakened and encou- 
raged the spirit of discovery in that age, it was their destiny, in the course 
of a few years, to reject two grand schemes for this purpose, the execution 
of which would have lieen altend(‘d with a great accession of glory to 
themselves, and of power to their kingdom. In consequence of some ill 
founded prejudice against Magellan, or of some dark intrigue which con- 
temporary historians have not explained, Emanuel would neither bestow 
the recompense which he claimed, nor approve of the scheme which he 
proposed; and dismissed him with a disdainful coldness intolerable to a 
man conscious of what be d(*''eiv<‘d, and .miniated v\ilh the sanguine hopes 
of success peculiar to those ^^h() are ra]>af)Ie of foirning or of conducting 
new and great undertakings. In a tiaiispoit of resentment [1517], Magellan 
formally lenouneed his allegiance to an unerateiul master, and lied to the 
court of Castile, vvlieri' he (‘\j)er1td that his talents would lie more justly 
estimated. He endeavomed to recommend himst'lf hy offering to execute, 
under the ])atronage of Spain, that s( heme which he had laid before the 
court of Portugal, the arcoin]»iishment of wliich, he knew, would wound 
the inonaich against whom lie vva> exasperated in the most tender part. 
In order to establish the ju^'lnesN ol his theory, he produced the same 
aiguments vvhirh he h.id employed at Lislion ; acknowledging, at the 
.«amc time, that tlie undertaking was both arduous and ex]iensive, as it could 
not he att(Mnpted hut with a 'squadron of considerable force, and victualled 
for at least two years. Fortunately, he applied to a minister who was not 
apt to he deterred, either hy the boldness of a design, or the expen.se ol 
carrying it into execution. Cardinal Ximenes, who at that time diiected 
the affaiis of Spain, discerning at once what an increase of wealth and 
glory would accrue to his countiy^ hy the success of Magellan’s ju'oposaJ, 
listened to it with a most favourable ear. CharU's V., on his arrival in his 
Spanish dominions, entered into the measure with no k'ss ardour, and orders 
were issued for equipping a proper squadron at tlie public charge, of w hich 
the command was given to IMagellan, whom the King honoured wu'th the 
habit of St. dago and the title of Captain general.* 

On the tenth of August, one thousand five hundred and nineteen, Ma- 
gellan sailed from Seville w'ith fiv'e ships, w hich, according to the ideas of 
the age, were deemed to be of consideralile force, though the burden of 
the largest did not exceed one hundred and twenty tons. The crews of 
the whole amounted to two hundred and thirty-lbur men, among whom 
were some of the most skilful pilots in Spain, and several Portuguese 


* Herrera, dee. 2. lib. ii. c. 19. lib iv. r 9. Goraara Hist, c, 91. Dalr>mple’s Collect, of Voyagea 
to the Soutli Pacitio Oceai», vol i. p. 1, &c 
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sailors, in whose experience, as more extensive, Mofrellan plaqed still 
greater confidence. After touching at the Canaries, he stood directly 
south towards the ecjuinoctial line along ihe coast of America, hut was so 
longretarded by tedious calms, and spent so much time in searching every 
bay and inlet for thslt communication with the Southern Ocean which he 
wished to discover, that he did not reach llie river De la Plata till the 
twelfth of January [1520], That spacious opening through wdiich its vast 
body of water pours into the Atlantic aliuied him to enter ; but after 
sailing up it for some days, he concluded from the shallowness of the 
stream and the freshness oi the water, that the wished>lbr strait was not 
situated there, and continued his course tow^ards the south. On the thirty- 
first of March he arrived in the Port of St. Julian, about forty-eight degrees 
south of the line, where he resolved to winter. In this uncomfortable 
station he lost one of his squadron ; and the Spaniards suffered so much 
from the excessive rigour of the climate, that the ciews of three of his 
ships, headed by their officers, rase in open mutiny, and insisted on relin- 
Qinshing the visionary project of a desperate adventurer, and returning 
(lircctly to Spain. This dangerous insurrection Magellan suppressed, by 
an effort of courage no less prompt than intrepid, and inflicted exemplaiy 
punishment on the ringleaders. With the remainder of his followers, 
overawed but not reconciled to his scheme, he continued bis \ oyag(‘ towards 
the south, and at length discovered, near the fifty-third degree of latitude, 
the mouth of a strait, into which he entered, nf)lwithstanding the murmurs 
and remonstrances of the people under his command. After sailing twenty 
days in that winding dangerous channel, to which he gave his own name, 
and vvhere one of his ships deserted him, the great Southern Ocean opened 
to his view, and w’ith b'ars of joy he returned thanks to Heaven for having 
thus fitr crowned his endeavours with success.’^ 

But he wt\s still at a greater distance than he imagined from the object 
of his wishes. He sailed during Ihn e months and twenty days in a unilonr 
direction towards the noith-w est, without discov ering land. In this voyage, 
the longest that had ev'er ))een made in the unbounded ocean, he sunered 
incredifDle distress. His stock of provisions was almost exhausted, the 
water became putrid, the men w^ere reduced to the shortest allow'ance 
with which it w'as }) 0 ssihle to sustain life, and thescuivy, the most dreadful 
of all the maladies with w hich seafaiing people are inflicted, began to 
spread among the crew. One circumstance alone affouled them some 
consolation; they enjoyed an uninterrupted course of fair w’cat her, with 
such favourable w inds that Magellan ]>estowcd on th ib ocean the nanie of 
PadfiCy which it still retains. When reduced to sucli extremity that they 
must have sunk under ibelr suffeiings, tluy fell in with a cluster of small 
hut fertile islands [March r>], which aflbrded Iheni refreshments in such 
abundance, that their health was soon re-established. Fjom these isles, 
which he called I)e los Ladrones, he proceeded on his voyage, and soon 
made a more important discovery of the islands now known by the name 
of the Philippmes, In one of the.se he got into an unfortunate quarrel 
with the natives, who attacked him with a numerous body of troops well 
armed ; and while he fought at the head of his men with his usual valour, 
he fell [April 26] by the hands of those barbarians, together with several 
of his principal officers. 

The expedition w'as prosecuted under other commanders. After visiting 
many of the smaller isles scattered in the eastern part of the Indian ocean, 
they touched at the great island of Borneo [Nov. 8], afid at length landed 
in Tidore, one of the Moluccas, to the astonishment of the Portuguese, 
who could not comprehend how the Spaniards, by holding a westerly 

* Hcrr‘iraj dec. 2. Ub. iv. c. 10. lib. Lc. c. 10, &c, Goinara Hist. c. 92. Tigafetta Vlaggio ap 
Banius. ii. p. 352, &c. 
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course, had arrived at that sequestered seat of their most valuable com- 
merce, which they themselves had discovered by sailing in an opposite 
direction. There, and in the adjacent isles, the Spaniards found a people 
acquainted with the benefits of extensive trade, and willing to open an 
intercourse with a new nation. They took in a cargo of the precious 
spices, which are the distinguished production of these islands ; and with 
that, as well as with specimens of tne rich commodities yielded by the 
other countries which they had visited, the Victory^ which, of the two ships 
that remained of the squadron, was most fit for a long voyage, set sail for 
Europe [Jan. 1522 ], under the command of Juan Se])aslian del Cano. He 
followed the course of the Portuguese, by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
after many disasters and sufferings he arrived at St. Lucar on the seventh 
of September, one thousand five hundred and twenty^two, having sailed 
round the globe in the space of three years and twenty-eight days.’*^ 

Though an untimely fate deprived Magellan of the satisraclion of 
accomplishing this great undertaking, his contemporaries, just to his 
memory and talents, ascribed to him not only the honour of having formed 
the plan, hut of having surmounted almost every ohstnclc, to the completion 
of it ; and in the present age his name is still ranked among the highest 
in the roll of eminent and successful navigators. The naval glory of Spain 
now eclipsed that of eveiy other nation; and by a singular felicity she had 
the merit, in the course of a few years, of discovering a new continent 
almost as large as that part of the earth which was formerly known, and 
of ascertaining by experience the form and extent of the whole of the 
terraqueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not satisfied with the glory of having first encom- 
passed the earth ; they expected to derive gre^it commercial advantages 
from this new and boldest effort of their maiitime skill. The men of 
science among them contended, that the Spice Islands, and several of the 
richest countries in the East, were so situated as to belong of right to the 
crown of Castile, in consequence of the partitions made by Alexander VI, 
The merchants, without attending to this discussion, engaged eagerly in that 
lucrative and alluring commerce, which wms now" open to them. The 
Pori iiguese, alarmed at the intrusion of such formidable rivals, remonstrated 
and negotiated in Eurojie, wdiile in Asia they obstructed the trade of the 
Spaniards l^y force of arms. Charles V., not sufficiently instructed with 
res])ect to the importance of this valuable branch of commerce, or distracted 
by the multiplicity of his schemes and operations, did not aflbrd his sub- 
jects proper protection. At last, the low stale of his finances, exhausted 
by the efforts of his arms in every part of Europe, together with the dread' 
of adding a new war with Portugal to those in which he was already en- 
gaged, induced him to make over his claim of the Moluccas to the iWlu- 
giK'se for three hundred and fifty thousand ducats. J le resei v ed, how^ever, 
to the crown of Castile the right of reviving its pretensions on repayment 
of that sum ; but other objects engrossed his attention and that of his suc- 
cessors ; and Spain w'as finally excluded from a branch of commeice in 
which it was engaging with sanguine expectations of profit.! 

Though the trade with the Moluccas was relinquished, the voyage of 
Magellan was followed by commercial effects of great moment to Spain. 
Philip II. , in the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-four, r#*duced 
those islands which he discovered in the Eastern ocean to subjection, and 
established settlements there ; between which and the kingdom of New 
Spain a regular intercourse, the nature of which shall be explained in its 
proper place, is still carried on. i return now to the transactions in New 
Spain, 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. 1. c. 3. 9. lib. iv. c. 1. Goiiiara Cron. c. 93, &c. Pigafetta ap. Ramus, tt. 
p. 391, &c. 1 Hericra, dec. 3. lib. iii. c. % &c. dec. 4. lib. v. c. 7, &c. 
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At the time that Cortes was acquiring such extensive territories for his 
native country, and preparing the way for future conquests, it was his 
singular fate not only to be destitute of any commission or authority from 
the sovereign whom he was serving with such successful zeal, but to be 
regaided as an undutiful and seditjous subject. By the influence of Fon- 
seca, Bishop of Burgos, his conduct in assuming the government of New 
Spain was declared to be an irregular usurpation, in contempt of the royal 
authority ; and Chrisloval de Tapia received a commission, empowering 
him to supersede Cortes, to seize bis person, to confiscate his eflects, to 
make a strict scrutiny into his proceedings, and to transmit the result of 
all the inquiries carried on in Incw Spain to the Council of the Indies, of 
which the Bishop of Buigos was presidcml. A few weeks after the reduc- 
tion of Mexico, Papia landed at Vera Cruz with the royal mandate to 
strip its coiKiuei’or of his power, and treat him as a cjirniujif. But Fonseca 
had chosen a very improper instrument to wreak Ins \ engeance on Cortes. 
Tapia had ncith(*r the reputation nor the talents that suited the high com- 
mand to which he was appointed. Cortes, while he publicly expressed 
the most respectful veneration for the emperor's authority, secretly took 
measures to defeat the eflecl of his commission ; and having involved 
Tapia and his followers in a multiplicity of negotiations and confidences, 
in which he sometimes had recourse to threats, but more frequently em- 
ployed bribes and promises, be at length prevailed upon that weak man 
to abandon a x^rovince wdiirh he Avas umvoriby ol goA erning.*'^ 

But notwithstanding the fortunate dcxicdity with which he bad eluded 
Ibis danger, (\)ilcs Avas so sensible of the piecarious tenure ])y Avbich be 
held his ])Owcr, that he despatched deputies to Spain [May 15], Avith a 
pompous account of the success of his aim‘-, Avitli further specimens of the 
productions of the rountr}", and A^ith ikh jde^^ents to the (‘iiiperor, as the 
earnest of I'uture contributions from his luwv conquests ; requesting, in 
recc)m])ense for all bis seiA ices the apjuobation oi bis proceedings, and 
that he might ])e intrusted Avitli tiie goNeinnu'ut of Iho^e dominions, A^ hich 
his conduct and the \ a lour of bis follower^ bad added to the crow n of Castile. 
The juncture in A\bicli his deputie'' reac bed tlit' court AAas fa\ourable. The 
internal commotions in Spain, AA'bicb bad disquieted the ])eginning of 
Charles’s reign, Avere just appeased. t 'I’bc ministers had leisure to turn 
their attention towards foreign afT.iiis. The account of Cortes’s virtt)ries 
filled his countrymen Avith ailiniration. The extent and value of his con- 
quests Irccame the object of rast and interesting hopes. Whatever stain 
he might have contracted, l)y the irregularity of the steps Avhich he took 
in order to attain poAver, w^as so fully efl’aced by the splendour and merit 
of the great actions Avhich this had enabled liim to perform, that every 
heart revolted at the thought of inflicting any censure on a man Avhose 
services entitled him to the highest marks of distinction. 'J’he xmhlic 
voice declared warmly in favour of lir^ prrdcnsions ; and Charles, arriving 
in Spain about this lime, adopted the sentiments of his siihj(*cls with a 
youthful ardour. Notwithstanding the claims of Velasquez, and the partial 
representations of the Bishop of J>ui*gos, the emperor appointed Cortes 
captain general and goAernor of New Spain, judging that no person was 
so capable of maintaining the royal authority, or of establishing good order 
both among his Spanish and Indian subjects, as the victorious header w hom 
the former had Jong been accustomed to obey, and the latter had been 
taught to fear and to respect.j 

Even before his jurisdiction received this legal sanction, Cortes ventured 
to exercise all the powers of a governor, and, by various arrangements, 


* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ill. c. 16. 3. dec. 4. r 1. Toir. Relat. 981. E. B. Diaz. c. 358. t Hist, 
of Charles V. b. ill. i Herrera, dec. 3. hh k c 3. Goinara Cron. c. 164, 165. B. Diaz 
1C7, 168 
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endeavoured to render his conquest a secure and beneficial acquisition 
to his countiy. He determined to establish the seat of government in its 
ancient station, and to raise Mexico again from its ruins ; and having con- 
ceived high ideas concerning the future grandeur of the state of which he 
was laying the foundation, lie began to rebuild its capital on a plan which 
hath gradually formed the most magnificent city in the New World. At 
the same time, he employed skilful persons to search for mines, in different 
parts of the country, and opened some. which were found to be richer than 
any which the f^ianiards had hitherto discovered in America. He detached 
his principal omcers into the lemote provinces, and encouraged them to 
settle there, not only by bestowing upon them large tracts of land, but by 
granting them the same dominion over the Indians, and the same right to 
their service, which the Spaniards had assumed in the islands. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the Mexican emj)ire could 
be entirely reduced into the form of a Spanish colony. Enraged and ren- 
dered desperate l>y oppression, the natives often forgot the superiority of 
their enemies, and ran to arms in defence of their liberties. In every 
contest, however, the European valour and discipline prevailed. But 
fatally for the honour of their country, the Spaniards sullied the glory 
redounding from these repeated victories by their mode of treating the 
vanquished people. After taking flu dimozin, and becoming masters of 
his cafutal, they supposed that the king of Castile entered on possession of 
all the liiiht'^ of the captive monarch, and afiected to consider eveiT effort 
of the Mexi(\'ins to assert their own indet)endencc, as the rclrellion of 
vassals aga^n^t their sovereign, or the mutiny of slaves agaiiwt their master. 
Under the sanction of those ill foiinrled maxims, they \i()lated ever}* right 
that should he lield sacred hetwe(*n hostile nations. After (‘adi insurrec- 
tion, they reduced the comjnon pe(»ple, in the ])rovincts w*hieh they sub- 
dued, to the mod humiliating of all (onditiorjs, that of perwMial ^^ervitude.' 
Their chiefs, supposed to he more criminal, w^crc* ])unished vvith greater 
severity, and put to death in the nio-t ignominious or the iiio-t ('xeruciating 
mode that the insolence or the rimdty of their conquerors could devise. 
In almost every district of the i'M(‘\icrm emj)ije. the progress of the Spa- 
nish arms is maikevl with lilood, and wdlh d(‘ods so atiorioiH as disgiace 
the enterprising valour that conducted them to success. In the country of 
Paniico, sixty caziques oi luadeis, and four hniKlred noldes, wore burned 
at one time. Nor wti.s this shorlJng haibaritv ]>crpctrated in any sudden 
sally of rage, or liy a commander of infeiior note. It was llie act of San- 
doval, an o(fi(M‘r whose name is cnlilled to tiie S(‘cond rank in the annals of 
New Spain, ami executed after a solemn consultation w ith Coites; and to 
complete tlu^ horror of th(‘ setme, tin* children and relations of the wretched 
victims wei(‘ assemliled, and compelled to he spectators o! their dying 
agoni(‘s.^ It S(‘enis hardly possible to exreoil in horror tlii'' dnadfuf ex- 
ample of severity; hut it was followed by another, which .>flhclefl the 
Mexicans still more sensibly, as it gave llu m a most feeling I'loof of their 
own degradation, and of the small rcgaul whicli their h. ughty masters 
retained for the ancient dignity md splendour of their stati*. (hi a slight 
sus])icion, confirmed by very imperlc'ct evidence, that Ciptimo/in had 
formed a scheme to shake off the yoke, and to excit(‘ his fomKT subjects 
to take arms, Cortes, without the formality of a i.ial, ordered the unhappy 
monarch, together with the caziques of Tezeuco and d'acuha, the two 

S ersons of greatest eminence in the empiix^, to be hanged ; and the 
lexicans, with astonishm.ent and horror, beheld this disgraceful punish 
ment indicted upon persons to whom they were accustomed to look up 
with reverence hardly inferior to that wliich they paid to the gods them 
selves! [12“^]. The example of Cories and his principal officers encou 

* Cortes llelat. 291. C. Gomara Cron. c. 155. t Goraara Cron. c. 170. B. Diaz, c. 177i 
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raged and justified persons of subordinate rank to venture upon committing 
greater excesses. Nuno de Guzman, in particular, stained an illustriou^ 
name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour, in various expeditions 
which he conducted!.* 

One circumstance, however, saved the Mexicans from further consump- 
tion, perhaps from as complete as that which had depopulated the islancls. 
The first conquerors did not attempt to search for the precious metals in 
the bowels of the earth. They ^vvere neither sufficiently wealthy to carry 
on the expensive works which are requisite for opening those deep recesses 
where nature has concealed the veins of gold and silver, nor suffieitmtly 
skilful to perform the ingenious operations % which those precious metals 
are separated from their respecti\e ores. They were satisfied with the 
more simple method, practised by the Indians, of washing the eaith car- 
ried down rivers and torrents from the mountains, and collecting the grains 
of native metal dejiositcMl there. The rich mines of New Spain, which 
have poured forth their trCasuies wu’th such profusion on every quarter of 
the globe, w^ere not discovered for se\eral yeais after the conquest. t By 
that time [155I2, &c.], a more ordtTly government and police were intro- 
duced into the colony ; experience, deri\ed from former errors, had sug^ 
gested many useful and humane regulations for the protection and jireser- 
vation of the Indians; and thouuh it then became necessary to increase 
the number of those em}>l()yed in the mines, and they weie engaged in a 
species of labour more pernicious to the human constitution, they suffeied 
less hardship or diminution than from the ill judged, but less extensive, 
schemes of the first conquerors. 

While it was the lot of the Indians to suffer, their new masteis seemed 
not to have derived any considerable wealth fiom their ill conducted re- 
searches. According to the usual fate- of fir^t ^ettleis in nc'w colonies, it 
was their lot to encounter Janger and to stiuggle v\itli difficultirs; the 
fruits of their victories and oils were reser\o(l for times of tranquillity, 
and reaped by successors ot great indusliy, but of infinior merit. '^J'he 
early historians of America abound with accounts of the siitfeiings and of 
the poverty of its conquerors.^ In New Spain, their condition was ren- 
dered more grievous by a peculiar arrangement. When Chailes V. ad- 
vanced Cortes to the government of that country, he at th(^ same time 
appointed certain commissioners to receive and administer the icy .d reve- 
nue there, with independent jurisdiction.§ Tliese men, chosen fiom infe- 
rior stations in various departments of public busiiu'ss at Madiid, v\eie sc 
much elevated with their ])ioiiiotion, that they thought they were called 
to act a part of the first consequence. But ];eing accustomed to the 
minute foriixalities of office, and having contracted tlie narrow idea^ suited 
to the sphere in which they had hitherto nlo^ed, they were astonishc‘d on 
arriving in Mexico [1524], at the high authority whic:h Codes exerci^c*d, 
and could not conceive that the mode* of administration, in 5 a count ly le- 
cently subdued and settled, must be different from what took ))lace in one 
where tranquillity and regular government had lieenfong established, lii 
their letters, they represented Cortes as an amliiticms tyrant, who, having 
usurped a jurisciiction sujierior to law, aspiied at iiidc'pendence, and, hy 
his exorbitant wealth and extensive influence, might accomplish those, dis- 
loyal schemes which he apparently meditatc*d.[| Thc'se insinuaticMis madc^ 
such deep impression upon the Spanish ministers, most of wffiom had been 
formed to business uncier the jealous and rigid administration of Ferdi 
nand, that, unmindful of all Cortes’s past services, and regardless of what 
he was then suffering in conducting that extraordinary expedition, in which 
lie advanced from the lake of Mexico to the western extremities of Ilon- 
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duras [123], they infused the same suspicions into the minds of their mas* 
ter, and prevailed on him to order a solemn inquest to be made into hil 
conduct [1625], with powers to the licentiate Ponce de Leon, intrusted 
with that commission, to seize his person, if he should find that expedient, 
and s(?nd him prisoner to Spain.’^ 

The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few days after his arrival in New 
Spain, prevented the execution of this commission. But as the object ol 
his appointment was known, the mind of Cortes was deeply wounded 
with tliis unexpected return for services which far exceeded whatever any 
subject of Spain had rendciod lo his sovereij^n. He endeavoured, how- 
ever, to maintain his station, and to recover the confidence of the court. 
But every person in office, who had ariiv(*d from Spain since the conquest, 
was a spy upon his conduct, and with malicious ingenuity gave an unfa- 
vourable representation of all his actions. The apprehensions of Charles 
and his ministers increased. A new commission of inquiry was issued 
[l528], with more €-xlensive powers, and vaidous pi'ecautions wei’e taken 
in Older to prevent or to ])unisii him, if he should be so presumptuous as 
to attempt what was inconsistent with the fidelity of a sulyect.t Cortes 
beheld the appixiaching ciisis of his foituue with all the violent emotions 
natural to a h mghty mind conscious of hii^h desc'rt, and I’cceiving unworthy 
treatment. But though some of his df spe rate followt rs urged him to assert 
his own rights against his ungmtctul country, and with a liold hand to seize 
that })Ower which the couitieis meanly atcuMMl him of coveting, J he re- 
tained such self-command, or vf as actuated w ilh such sentimemts of loyalty, 
as to reject their d.mgei'ous counsels, and to (house the only course in 
which he could secuic his own dignity, without dej^arting^ from his duty. 
He resolved not to e\poM* hims( 11 lo tiie ignominy of a tiial in that coun- 
try which had Iilmui the su'ue of his triHmj)h-^; hut, without waiting fur 
the ari’ival of his judgt s, to repair diif (tly to C.istilcy and commit himself 
and his cause to tlie pjstice and genero^it} (»f his S()vcieign.§ 

Cortes appeared in his nilive country with the splendour that suited the 
conqiKTor ui a might> kingdom. He hrxuight with him a gr*eat paitof his 
wealth, many jew (‘K and orn unenN of gi(‘at value, sev('ial cur’ious produc- 
tions of the country [l - *uul w.h <it{( n lecl hy some Mexicans of the first 
rank, as well .is by the most considiu dik* of his ow n ofliceis. His arrival 
in Spain removed at om e e\ery Mrspi( ion and fi'ar that had been enter- 
tained with H'spect to Ills intention^. The ( mper’or, hav ing now nothing 
to ajiprehend fiom the tlcMgns of (\>ites, received him like a person whom 
cotiscionsne^^ ot his ow n innocanu »* Ind !>ionghl into the jiiesence of his 
master, and who wa-^ entitl*-d, hy the emineiiee of hi^ services, to the 
highest rnark^ ot cli‘'(inetion atnl 1 (^)H‘c 1. Idle order of St. Jago, the title 
of Marquis d( 1 Valle de GnoXvic.*, thegnnt of an am})l(* territory in New 
Spain, were Successively ])(‘st,)\ved upon him ; and as his manner’s were 
cof’rect and elegant, although he had pa'-sed the greater p.irl of his life 
among rough adventureis, tlie emptnor adiinitted him to the same familiar 
intercourse wjtii himself, (ii.d wasenjoved hy noblemen of the first I’ank.jl 

But, amidst those external pr*oofs oi ic'gard, symph)ms of remaining dis- 
trust appeared, 'riiongh Coi’tes earnestly solicited to he reinstated in the 
gov'ernment of New Spain, (''harles, too sagacious to commit such an im- 
portant charge to a man whom he had once siis])ecfed, peremptoril}’' re- 
fused to invest him again with poweis which fie migfil find it impossible 
to control. Coi’tcs, though dignified with new titles, returned to Mexico 
[1530], with diminidied authority. The military department, with 
powers to attempt new discovei’ies, was left in his hands ; but the supreme 
airection of civil affairs was placed in a board called The Audience of 
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JVfiw Spain, At a subsequent period, when, upon the increase of the 
colony, the exertion of autlioriij more united and extensive became neces- 
sary, Antonio de Mendoza, a nobleman of high rank, was sent thither as 
Viceroy, to take the government into liis hands. 

, This division of power in New Spain proved, as was unavoidable, the 
source of perpetual dissension, which imhittered the life of Cortes, and 
thwarted all his schemes. As he had now no opportunity to display his 
active talents but in attcmjiting new discoveries, he formed various schemes 
for that purpose, all of which bear impressions of a genius that delighted 
in what was bold and splendid. ITe early entertained an idea, that, either 
by steering through the Culf of Florida along the east coast of North 
America, some strait wmuld be found that communicated with the western 
ocean ; or that, by examining the i^^thmus of Darien, some passage would 
be discovered between the North and South Seas.'*^ But having been di^ 
appointed in his expectations with respect to both, he now confined his 
vrew^s to such voyages of discovery as he could make from the ports of 
New S})ain in Ihe'South Sea. There he fitted out successively several 
small squadrons, which either i>erjshed in the attempt, or returned without 
making any discoveiy of moment. Cortes, weary of intrusting the con- 
duct ot his operations to others, took the command of a new armament in 
person [1536J ; and, after enduring incredible hardships, and (encountering 
dangers of every species, lie discovered the large j)eninsuia of Caliiornia, 
and surveyed the greater part of the gulf which separates it from New 
Spain. The discovery of a country of snch%‘\t('nt would }^a^e rf*flected 
credit on a common adventurer ; hut it could add littfie new honour to the 
name of Coites and was far from satisfying the sanguine (expectations* 
which he had formed. t Disgusted whh illsucce''S, to which he had not 
been accustomed, and weaiy of contesting wilh adver'^nries to whom he 
considered it as a disgrace to be op])o&ed, ho onto moie sought for redi’ess 
in his native country {1540], 

But his reception lliere was very different fiom Il).it w'hich gratitude, and 
even decency, ought to have .secur(*d for him. The merit of his ancient 
exploits was already, in a great ineaeuiv, foigotten or eclij)sed liy tin fame 
of rc'Cent and more valuable conquest', in anotluM quartc r of Ameiica. No 
service of momeriT w'as now expected from a man of dc^clining years, and 
who began to be unfortunate. The em])eror lahaved to him wdth cold 
civility ; his ministers treated him sometimes wu'th neglect, sometimes with 
insolence. Ills giievances received no ledres^- ; Ins claims were urged 
without effect 5 and after several years ^^pent ia fiuitk'^s application to 
ministers and judges, an occupation the most iiksonie and niortifjing to a 
man of high spirit, who had moved in a s])heje w'h(ue he was more ac- 
customed to command than to sofn it, Cortes end('d his d.y s on the sf'cond 
of December, one thousand fne hundred and forty-seven, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. His fate was the same with that of .all the per- 
sons who distir^uished themselves in the discovery or conquest of the 
New World. Envied by his contemporaries, and ill requited by the court 
which he served, he has been admired and celebrated by succeeding ages. 
Which has formed the most ju^^t estimate of his character, an impartial 
consideration of his actions must determine. 
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1523. ] From the time that Nugnez cle Balboa discovered the great 
Southern Ocean, and received the first obscure hints concerning the opulent 
countries with which it might open a communication, the wishes and 
schemes of every enterprising person In the colonies of Darien and Pa- 
nama were turned toAvards the Avealth of those unknown regions. In an 
age when the spirit of adventure was so ardent and vigorous, that large 
fortunes were Avasted, and the most alarming dangers brav'cd, in pursuit 
of discoveries merely iiossible, the faintest ray of hope Avas followed with 
an eager expectation, and the slightest information Avas sufiicientto inspire 
such perfect confidence as conductc'd men to tht) most arduous under- 
takings f 125]. 

Accordingly, several armaments AA'ere fitted out in order to explore and 
take possession of the countries to the east of Panama, hut under the con- 
duct of leaders whose talents and re‘>ouicos aacio unequal to the attempt.’^ 
As the excursions of those adventuieis did not extend beyond the limits 
of the pro\ince to which the Spaniaids have given the name of Tierra 
Firmo, a mountainous region covered vvith avooJs, thinly inhabited, and 
extremely unhealthy, they nduined A\ilh dismal accounts concerning tlic 
distresses to which "they had b(‘(*n exposed, and the unpromising aspect of 
the places Avhich they had \ i^ited. Damped by these tidings, the rage 
for discovery in that direction abated; and it became the general opinion 
that Balboa bad l(>und(‘(i visiouafy hojies, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, 
ill understood, vir calculated to deceive. 

1524. ] But there Avere tluee persons settled in Panama, on W’hom the 
circumstances Avhich deteired utheis made so little impression, that, at the 
A^ery moment Avhen all considered Balboa's expectations of discovering a 
rich ctnintry, by ^leering loAvanls the east, as chimerieal, they rcsoh cd^ to 
attempt the execution of his sclieine. '^fbe names of those extraordinary 
men Avore Franeiseo l^izarro. Dic'go do Alningro, and Hernando Luque 
Pizarro was the natural son of a genlhmiaii (/f an bonoiiMhle family by a 
ATr}” low Avoman, and, acrording to the eriud fate Avliicb often attends the 
offspring of unlaAA ful Ioao, had jjeen so totally neglected in his youth by 
the author of his ])irth, tint he st-ems to have destined liim never to rise 
beyond tlie condition of his mother. In consequence of this ungenerous 
idea, he set him, when bordering on manhood, to keep hogs. But the 
aspiring mind of young Pizarro disdaining that ignoble occupation, he 
abruptly ahan<loned his charge, eulistt'<l as a soldier, and after serving 
some years in Italy, fun harked for America, Avhich, by opening such a 
houwdless range to acti\e talents, allured evtuy adventurer whose fortune 
w^a^^not equal to Ids ambition'^ tlu'ughts. '^riune JMzario early distinguished^ 
himself. With a temper of mind no less daring than the constitution ot 
his body was roljust, he Avas foremost in cveiy danger, patient under the 
greatest hardships, and unsubdued by any fatigi*e. Though so illiterate 
that he could not even read, he was soon eonsiden d as a man formed to 
command. EAery operation committed to his conduct proved successful, 
as, by a happy hut rare conjunction, he united jiersevcpuce Avith ardour, 
and was as cautious in executing as he was hold in forming his plans. By 
engaging early in active life, ivilhout any resource hut his OAvn talents and 
industry, and by depending on hims(‘lf alone in his stiuggles to emerge 
from obscurity,, he acquired such a thorough knowledge of affairs, and ol 
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men, that he was fitted to assume a superior part in conducting the former, 

, and in governing the latter.* 

Almagro had as little to boast of his descent as Pizairo. The one was 
a basjtard, the other a foundling. Bred, like his companion, in the camp, 
he yielded not to him in any of the soldierly qualities of intrepid valour, 
indefatigable activity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the hard- 
ships inseparable from military service in the New W orld. But in Almagro 
these virtues were accomp niied with the openness, generosity, and candour, * 
natural to men whose profession is arms ; in Pizarro, they were united with 
the address, the craft, and the dissimulation of a politician, with the art of 
concealing his own purposes, and with sagacity to penetrate into those of 
other men. 

Hernando de Liique was an ecclesiastic, who acted both as priest and 
schoolmaster at Panama, and, by means which the contemporary writers 
have not described, had amassed riches that inspired him with thoughts 
of rising to greater eminence. 

Such were the men destined to overturn one of the most extensive em- 
pires on the face of the earth. Their confederacy for this purpose was 
authorized by Pedrarias, the governor of Panama. Each engaged to 
employ his whole fortune in the adventure. Pizarro, the least wealthy of 
the three, as he could not throw so large a sum as his associates into the 
common stock, engaged to take the depaitment of greatest fatigue and 
danger, and to command in person the armament which was to go first 
upon discovery. Almagro offered to condmd the supplies of provisions 
and reinforcements of troops, of which Ihzarro might stand in need. 
Luque was to remain at Panama to negotiate with the go\ernor, and 
superintend whatever was carrying on ll)r the general interest. As the 
spirit of enthusiasm uniformly accompanied that of adventine in the New 
World, and by that strange union hotii acquired an increase of force, this 
confederacy, formed by ambition and aval ice, was confirmed by the most 
solenan act of religion. Luque celebrated mass, divided a consecrated 
host into three, and, reserving one part to himself, gave the other twm to 
his associates, of which they partook ; and thus, in the name of the Prince 
of Peace, ratified a contract of which j)lunder and bloodshed were the 
objects.! 

The attempt was begun with a force more suited to the humide con- 
dition of the three associates than to the greatness of the enterprise in 
which they were engaged. Pizarro si't sail fiom Panama [Nov. 14], with 
a single vessel of small burden and a hundred and twelve men. But in 
that age, so little were the Spanish acquainted wdth the pecidiarities of 
the climate in America, that the time Avhich Pizarro chose for his departure 
was the most improper in the wdiole year; the periodical winds, wliich 
were then set in, being directly adverse to the (oinse w hich he pro])osed 
to steer.J After beating about for seventy days, with much danger and 
incessant fatigue, Pizarro’s progress towards the south-east was not greater 
than what a skilful navigator will now make in as lYiany hours. He 
touched at several places on the coast cf 'J'ierra Firme, hiit found every 
where the same uninviting country which former adventurers had described ; 
the low grounds converted into swamps by an overflowing of rivers ; the 
higher, covered with impervious woods ; few inhabitant^, and those fierce 
and hostile. Famine, fatigue, frequent rencounters with the natives, and, 
above all, the distempers of a moist, sultry climate, combined in wasting 
his slender band of followers. [1525.J The undaunted resolution of their 
leader continued, however, for some time, to sustain their spirits, although 
no sign had yet appeared of (discovering those golden regions to which he 
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had promised to conduct them. At length he was obliged to abandon that 
inhospitable coast, and retire to Chuchama, opposite to the pearl islands, 
where he hoped to receive a supply of provisions and troops from Panama. 

But Alrnagro, having sailed trom that port with seventy men, stood 
directly towards that part of the continent where he hoped to meet with 
his associates. Not finding him there, he landed his soldiers, who, in 
searching for their companions, underwent the same distresses, and were 
exposed to the same danj>crs, which had driven them out of the country. 
Repulsed at length hy the Indians in a sharp conflict, in which their leader 
lost one of his eyes by the wound of an arrow, they likewise w^ere com 
pelled to re-ernbark. Chance led them to the place of Pizarro’s retreat, 
where they found some consolation in recounting to each other their ad- 
ventures, and comparing thedr sufferings. As Alrnagro had advanced as 
far as the river St. Juan [June 24], in the province of Popa 3 ^an, wdiere 
both the country and inhabitants appeared with a more promising aspect, 
that dawn of better fortune was sulTicient to determine such sanguine pro- 
jectors not to abandon their scheme, notwithstanding all that they had 
suffered in prosecuting it*[l26].^ 

1526.] Alrnagro repaired to Panama in hopes of recruiting their shat 
tered toxips. But what he and Pizarro had suffered gave his countrymen 
such an unfavourable idea of the ser\ice, that it was ^vith difficulty he could 
levy fourscore men.t Feeble as this leinforcement was, Alrnagro took the 
command of it, and, having joined Pizano, they did not hesitate about 
resuming their operations. Allc'r a long series of disasters and disappoint- 
ments, not inferior to those which they had already experienced, part of 
the armament leached the Bay of St. Matthciv, on the coast of Quito, and 
landing at Tacamez, to the south of the river of Emeraulds, they beheld 
a country more champaign and lertile than any they had yet discovered in 
the Southern Ocean, the n.di\es clad in irarments of woollen or cotton stuff, 
and adorned with several trinkets of gold and silver. 

But notwithstanding those fa\ourable a}>pearances, magnified beyond the 
truth, both by the vanity of the persons who ])r()ught the report from Taca- 
mez, and by the fond imagination of those who listened to them, Pizan’o 
and Alrnagro durst not vcuiture to invade a country so populous with a 
handful of men enfeebled by fatigue and di‘'eases. They retired to the 
small island of Gallo, where Pizario lemaineil with part of the troops, and 
his associate returned to Panama, in h()])es of bringing such a reinforcement 
as might enable them to take ])o‘^ses^ixm of the opulent territories whose 
exi‘^t('ncf‘ seemed to he no hunger doubtful.]; 

But some of the advenlureis, less (‘nter])rising, or less hardy, than tlieir 
leaders, having secretly conveyed lamentable accounts of their sutferings 
and losses to their friends at Panama, Almagio met with an unfavourable 
rcre])tion from Pedro de los Puos, who had succeeded Pedraiias in the 
government of that settlement. After weigliing the matter v\ith that cold 
ecoijomical prudence' vvJiich appears the first of all virtues to i)ersons whose 
limited faculties are incapable of conceiving or executing great designs, he 
concluded an expedition, attended w'ith such certain waste of men, to be so 
detrimental to an infant and feeble colony, tliat he not only })roliihited the 
raising of new levies, but despatched a vessel to bring home Pizarro and 
his cc)mi)anions from the island of Gallo. Alrnagro and Luque, though 
deeply affected with those measures, which they could not prevent, and 
durst not oppose, found means of communicating their sentiments privately 
to Pizarro, and exhorted him not to relinquish an enterprise that was the 
foundation of all their hopes, and the only means of re-establishing their 
reputation and fortune, which were both on the decline. Pizarro’s mind, 
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bent with inflexible obstinacy on all its purposes, needed no incentive to 
persist in the scheme. ^ He peremptorily relused to obey the governor of 
Panama’s orders, and employed all his address and eloquence in persuading 
his men not to abandon him. But the incredible calamities to which they 
had been exposed were still so recent in their memories, and the thoughts 
of revisiting their families and friends, after a long absence, rushed with 
such joy into their minds, that when Pizarro drew a line upon the sand 
with his sword, permitting such as wished to return home to pass over it, 
only thirteen of all the daring veterans in his service had resolution to remain 
with their commander.* 

This small but determined band, whose names the Spanish historians 
record with deserved praise, as the persons to Avhose persevering fortitude 
their country is indebted for the most valuable of all its American posses- 
sions, ii\ed their rc'^idence in the island of (loigona. This, as it wms lurther 
removed from the coast tlian Gallo, and uninhabited, they considered as a 
more secure retreat, where, unmolest(‘d, they might wait for supplies from 
Panama, which they trusted that the aetivity of their associates would be 
able to procure. Aunagro and Luque w^erc not inattentive or cold solicitors, 
and their inressant importunity was seconded by the general voice of the 
colony, which exclaimed loudly against the infamy of exi>()sing brave men, 
engaged in the j)ublic service, and clnrg(‘able with no error but wdiat flowed 
from an excess of zeal and courage, to perish like the most odious criminals 
in a desert isLmd. Overcome by those entreaties and ex]) 0 ‘^tulati()ns, the 
governor at List consented to send a small vessel to their relief. But that 
he might not sei'in to (‘iicourage Pizano to any new enterprise, he would 
not permit one landman to embaik on boaid of it. 

By this time, Pizarro and his rompanions liad remained five monihs in 
an island iniamous for the most unlnMlthy climate in that region of Ameri- 
ca During all this pciiod, their ( yes weic turned towards Panama, in 

hopes of succour from their countrvaiK'n : but worn out at length with fimit- 
less expectations, and disiiirited with suffering hardships of winch they saw 
no end, they, in despair, came to a ix'sohilion of coimriitiing themselves to 
the oc(‘an on a float, rather than conlinne in that detest.ibh* abode. But, on 
tlie arrival of tlie vessel from Panama, they were transported with such joy 
that all their suffeiings were forgotUai. Their hopes nw ised ; and, with a 
rapid transition not unnatural among men accustomed by their mode of life 
to sud(l*m vici'^sij tides of fortune, high eontidence suceeeding to (‘xtreme 
dejection, Pizarro ea‘>ily induced not only his own followers, hut tlie crew 
of the vo'-sel from Panama, to re'^ume his former schemt* with fic'^h <ardour. 
lijstead of returning to Panama, they stood towairds tiic s(»nth-east, and, 
more fortunate in this than in any of llu-ir past efforts, they, on the twentieth 
day after their de])arture fiom (lorguna, discovertal tlie ('(>3.sl of Peru. 
After touching at several villag<‘« near the shore, wliirh they found to be 
nowise inviting, lliey landed at d’umiK*/, a place of .some note ahout three 
degrees south of the line, distinguished for its stately temple, aiul a palace 
of the Incas or sovereigns of lh(‘ country.! There the Sjianiards feasted 
their eyCis with the first view of lire opulence and civilization of the Peru- 
vian empire. They beheld a country fully peopled, and cultivated with 
an aptiearance of regular industiy ; the iKilivcs decently clothed, and pos- 
sessed of ingenuity so far siirpa.ssing the other inhabitants of the New World 
as to have the use of lame domeclic animals. But wdial chiefly attracted 
their notice was such a show of gold and silver, not only in the ornaments 
-of their persons and temples, but in several vessels and uten-ils for common 
use, formed of tliose precious metals, as left no room to doubt that they 
abounded with profusion in the country. Pizarro and his companions 
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seemed now to have attained to the completion of their most sanguine hopes, 
and fancied that all their wishes and dreams of rich domains, and inex- 
haustible treasures, would soon be realized. 

But with the slender force then under his command, Pizarro could only 
view the rich country of which he hoped hereafter to obtain possession. 
He ranged, however, for some time along the coast, maintaining every 
where a peaceable intercourse with the natives, no less astonished at their 
new visitants than the Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of opu- 
lence and cultivation which they beheld. [1527.] Having explored the 
country as far as requisite to ascertain the importance of the discover}’’, 
Pizarro procured from the inhabitants some of iheiT Llamas or tame cattle, 
to wdiicli the Spaniards gave the name of sheep, some vessels of gold and 
silver, as well as some specimens of their other works of ingeiinily, and two 
young nien, whom he proposed to instruct in the Castilian language, that 
they might serve as interpreters in the expedition which he meditated. 
With these he arrived at Panama, towards the close of the third year from 
the time of his departure thence.* No adventurer of the age suffered hard- 
ships or encountered dangers which equal those to which lu:* w as exposed 
during this long period. The i)atience with which he endured the one, 
and tlie foititude with which he surmounted the other, exceed whatever is 
recorded in the history of the New World, where so many romantic dis- 
plays of those \ irtues occur. 

1528.] Neither the S})lendid relation that Pizarro gave of the incredible 
opulence of the country which he bad discovered, noi his bitter complaiats 
on account of that unreasonable recall of bis forces, which had j)ut it out of 
his pow er to attempt making any setlkmient tli(‘re, could move the govemor 
of Panama to sw'erve from liis form(‘r ])Jan of coniluct. He still contended, 
that the colony was not in a conrlition to invade such a mighty empire, and 
refused to authorize an ex]>c(iition which he foresaw W’ould be so alluring 
that it might min the province in wdiich he ])residcd, by an effort beyond 
its strength. 1 lis coldness, how'e^ er, tlid not in any degree abate the ardour 
of the three assoriah s ; but they perceived that they could not cany their 
.scIkuuc into c\(‘cution w itliout the countenance of sujx'rior authority, and 
must solicit their sovereign to grant that permission which they could not 
extort from hl^ delegate. With thi.^ view', after adjusting among themselves 
that Pizarro should (daim the station of governor, Almagro that of lieutenant- 
governor, and Luque the dignhy of bishop in the country’ A^hich they pro- 
posed to conquer, they sent Piz.irio as their agent to b})aiu, thouali their 
fortunes w’cie now so much exhausted hy the re])eatcd efforts w’hicl) they 
had made, that they ftnjnd some difficulty in borrowing the small sum 
requisite towards cquipying him for the \oyagc.t 

Pizarro lost no time in repairing to court; and new’ as the scene 
might be to him, he a])peared beffore the enq^eror wdth the unembarrassed 
dignity of a man conscious of Avhat bis seivires merited ; and he conducted 
his negotiations witli an insinuating dexterity of address, which could not 
have been exp(‘cted either from bis <'ducalion or fonnei habit> of life. His 
feeling description of his owm sufferings, and his pompous account of the 
country which he had (liscovered, confirmed hy the s}>ecimens (>f its pro- 
ductions which he exhibited, made such an imp-'^ssion fiotii on Charies and 
his ministers, that they not only approved of the intended exjjedition, but 
'geemed to he interested in the success of its leader. Presuming on those 
dispositions in his hivour, Pizarro paid little attention to the interest of his 
associates. As the pretensions of Luque did not interfere with his owui, he 
obtained for him the ecclesiastical dignity to which he aspired. For Al- 
magro he claimed only ihe command of the I'orlress which should be erected 
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at Tumbez. To himself he secured whatever his boundless ambition 
could desire. He was appointed [July 26], governor, captain-general, and 
adelantado of all the counliy which he had discovered, and hoped to con- 
quer, with supreme authority, civil as well as military ; and with full right 
to all the privileges and emoluments usually granted to adventurers in the 
New World. His jurisdiction was declared to extend two hundred leagues 
along the coast to the south of the river St. Jago ; to be independent of the 
governor of Panama ; and he had power to nominate all the oHicers who 
were to serve under him. In return for those concessions, which cost the 
court of Spain nothii^, as the enjoyment of them depended upon the success 
of Pizarro’s own eucirts, he engaged to raise two hundred and fifty men, 
and to provide the ships, arms, and warlike stores requisite towards sub- 
jecting to the crown of Castile the country of which the government was 
allotted him. 

1529. ] Inconsiderable as the body of men was which Pizarro had un- 

dertaken to raise, his funds and credit were so Ioav that he could hardly 
corn})lete half the number ; and after obtaining his patents from the crown, 
he was obliged to steal privately out of the port of Seville, in order to 
elude the scrutiny of the officers, who had it in chaige to examine whether 
he had fulfilled the stipulations in his contract.’^ Before his dej)arture, 
however, he received some supply of money fiom Cortes, who having 
returned to Spain about this time, was willing to contri])ute his aid towards 
enabling an ancient companion, with avIiosc talents and courage he was 
well acquainted, to begin a career of glory similar to Dial which he himsell 
had finished-t • 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched across the isthmus to 
Panama, accompanied ])y his three brothers Ferdiriand, Juan, and Gon- 
zalo, of whom the first '\\as born in lawful wedlock, the two latter, like 
himself, were ot illegitimate birth, and by Francisco de Alcantara, his 
mother’s brother. They were all in the f>rime of life, and of such abilities 
and courage as fitted them to take a distinguished part in his subsequent 
transactions. 

1530. ] On his arrival at Panama, Pizarro found Almagro so much exas- 
perated at the manner in which he had conducted his negotiation, that he 
not only refused to act any longer in concert with a man by nhose p(‘rfidy 
he had been excluded from the power and honours to which he had a just 
claim, but laboured to form a new a'^sociation, in older to thwart or to 
rival his former confederate; in his disco\(Ties. Pizarro, however, had 
more wisdom and address than to suffer a rupture so fatal to all his schemes, 
to become irreparable. By offering voluntarily to relinquish the office of 
adelantado, and promising to concur in solicit mg ^that title, with an inde- 
pendent government for Almagro, he gradually mitigated the ragc‘ of an 
open-hearted soldify, wdiich had been violent, but was not implacable. 
Luque, highly satisfied with having been successful in all his own preten- 
sions, cordially seconded Pizarro’s endeavours. A reconciliation was 
effected, and the confederacy renewed on its original terms, that the enter- 
prise should be carried on at the common expense of the associates, and 
the profits accruing from it should lie equally divided among thern.J 

Even after their reunion, and the utmost efforts of their interest, three 
small vessels, with a hundred and eighty soldiers, thirty-six of whom w^ere 
horsemen, composed the armament which they were able to fit out. But 
the astonishing progress of the Spaniards in America had inspired them 
with such ideas of their own Superiority, that PizaiAo did not hesitate to 
sail with this contemptible force, [Feb. 1531] to invade a great empire. 
Almagro was left at Panama, as formerly, to follow hii;a with what rein- 
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forcement of men he should he able to muster. As the season for embarking 
was properly chosen, and the course of navigation between Panama and 
Peru was now better known, Pizarro completed the voyage in thirteen 
days ; though by the force of the winds and currents he was carried above 
a hundred leagues to tiie north of Tumbez, the place of his destination, 
and obliged to land his troops in the bay of Saint Matthew. Without 
losing a moment, he began to advance towards the south, taking care, how- 
ever, not to d(‘part far from the seashore, both that he might easily effect a 
junction with the sui)])lies which he expected from Panama, and secure a 
retreat in case of any disaster, by keeping as near as possible to his ships. 
But as tli(‘ country in several parts on the coast of Peru is barren, unhealth- 
ful, and thinly peopled ; as the Spaniards had to pass all the livers near 
theii mouth, where the body of water is greatest ; and as the imprudence 
of Pizarro, in attacking the natives when he should have studied to ^ain 
their confidence, had forced them to abandon their habitations: famine, 
fatigue, and diseases of various kinds brought upon him aini his lollowers, 
calamities liaidly inferior to tliose which they had endured in their former 
ex[)cdilion. What they now experienced corresponded so ill with the 
alluring di'scrijition of the country given by ibzarro, that many began to 
rejnxMch him, and every soldier must have become cold to the ser\ice, if 
even in this unfertile region of Peru, they had not met with some ax^pear- 
ance*? of wealth and cultiVvilion, which seemed to justify the report of 
their leader. At length they n*ached the x>rovince of Coaque [Ai)ril 14] : 
and hav iiig surprised the piincipal settlement of the natives, they seized 
their \essels and (^rnarnenh of gold and silver, to the amount of thirty 
tliousand })eso.s with other booty of such value as dispelled all their doubts, 
and iiis})ired the most desponding with sanguine hopes.* 

Pizaiio llim^elf was so mu( h delighted w ith this rich spoil, which he 
considered as the fust I'niits of a land abounding with treasure, that he 
instantly despatched one of his ships to Panama w ith a iaige remittance to 
Almagro; and another to Nic.iragua with a considi'rahle sum to several 
jieison^ of intluence in that jirovince, in hopes of alluiing adventureis by 
llli^ (Mily dispLiy of the wealth which h(‘ had acquired. Meanwhile, he 
continued hi^ march along the coast, and disdaining to em])loy any means 
ofrt'ducing the nati\(‘^ but force, he attacked tlunn wdth such violence in 
th(‘ir scattiued hal/itvitioiH, compelled them cither to lelirc into the inte- 
lior couiitr} .or to ''uhmil to hi^ } oKe. This .sudden apiK^arance of invaders, 
whoa(' asj)ert and manners were so strange, and whohC power seemed to 
b(> so irussistihle, made the same dreadful imprcbsion as in oIIht paits of 
Amciica. Pi/airo hardly met with resistance until ho attacked the island 
ot Ihina in the hay of (iua^aquil. As that was better ])eopled than the 
rouiitiy through which ho had passed, and it^ inh.ibitants iieiccr and less 
civilized tlian iho^e of the continent, lh(*y defended themselves with such 
('hstinate valour, that Piz.irio spent six months in inducing them to sub- 
jection. Fiom Puna be proceeded to Tumlx z, where the distempers 
which raged among his men compelled him to lemain for three rnonths.t 

While he was thus employed, tie began to reap advantage from his 
liUenlion to spread the i’ame of his fiist success to Coaque. /fwo dif- 
ferent detachments arrived from Nicaragua [ia.52], which, though neither 
exceeded thirty men, he considercul as a reinlbrceiiKuit of great consequence 
to liis leeble band, e>pccially as the one was umler the command ot Sebas- 
tian Bennlcazar, and the other of Hernando Solo, officers not infeiior in 
nauit and rc'putation to any who had served in America, From Tumbez 
lie ]uo(‘e(M](Ml to the river Piura [May 16], and in an advantageous station 
iH'ar the mouth of it he established the first S^ianish colony in Peru; to 
which bo gave the name of St. Michael. 
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Ab Pizarro continued to advance towards the centre of the Peruvian 
empire, he gradually received more full information concerning its extent 
and policy, as well as the situation of its affairs at that juncture. Wilhout 
some knowledge of these, he could not have conducted his operations with 
propriety ; and without a suitable attention to them, it is impossible to 
account for the progress which the Spaniards had already made, or to 
unfold the causes of their subseejuent success. 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded Peru, the dominions ' of its 
sovereigns extended in length, from north to south, above fifteen hundre d 
miles along the Pacific Ocean. Its breadth, from east to Avest, was much 
less considerable ; being uniformly boundt'd by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
stretching from its one extremity to the other. Peru, like the rest of the 
New World, was originally pos.ses<^ed by small indejiendent tribes, differing 
fioin each other in manners, and in thiur form*? of rude policy. All, how- 
ever, were so little civilized, that, if the traditions concerning their mode 
of life, preserved among their descendants, deserve credit, they must 
be classed among tlic most uriimpro\ed savages of Ameiica. Strangers 
to every spi‘cies of cultivation or regular industry, without any lixed 
residence, and unacquainted witli tbo'^e sentiments and obligations which 
form the lirst bonds of social union, they are said to have loanu'd about 
naked in the foiests, with ANhich the countiy was then coveied, more like 
wild beasts than like men. After they bad stiuggled for several ages 
with the liardships and calamities Avbicb are inevitable in such a state, and 
when no circumstance seemed to indicate the approach of any uiK omrnon 
effort towards improvement, Ave arc told that there appeared, on the banks 
of the lake Titiaca, a man and AA'oman of majestic form, clothed in decent 
garments. They decJaied themselves to be childrc'n of the Sun, sent by 
their beneficent parenb avIio beheld AAilh ])ity the miseries of the human 
race, to instruct and to reclaim them. At their persuasion, enforced by 
reveience for the diAinity in Avhose name they Aven siipj^osed to speak, 
several of the disperse<l savages united toaetlur, ami, receiAinii- their com- 
mands as heavenly injunctions, folloAvc'd them to Cuzco, where tluy settled, 
and began to Jay the foundations of a city, 

Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, lor such were the names of those 
extraordinary personages, liaAing thus rollecUd soirie Avandeiing tribes, 
formetl that social union which, by multiplving the desires and uniting the 
efibrls of the human species, exmies industiy and leads to improvement. 
Manco Capac inslrucded the men in agriculture, and other useful arts. 
Mama Ocollo taught the women to spin and to Aveave. Py the labour of 
the one sex, subsistence became Ifs^ pierarious; })y that of the other, 
life Avas ren(iered more comfortable. Alter securing the objects of first 
necessity in an infant state, by providing food, raiment, and haljitations for 
the rude people of Avhom he took chaige, Manco Capac tui ned his attention 
towards introducing such laAvs and polity as miglit ])CTp{'tuate their happi- 
ness. By his institutions, width shall lie more particularly explained 
hei'eafter, the various relations in pri\ate life Avore established, and the 
duties resulting from them prescribed Avith such propriety, as gradually 
formed a barbarous people to decency of nianru'rs. In public adminis- 
tration, the functions of persons in authority were so precisely defined, and 
the subordination of those under their jurisdiction maintaini‘a with such a 
steady hand, that the society in which he presided soon assumed the aspect 
of a regular and well governed state. 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was founded the empii’e of the 
Incas or Lords of Peru. At first its extent Avas small. The territory of 
Manco Capac did not reach above eight leagues from Cuzco. But within 
its narrow precincts he exercised absolute and uncontrolled authority. 
His successors, as their dominions extended, arrogated a similar jurisdiciion 
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over the new subjects which they acquired ; the des{>otism of Asia was 
not more complete. The Incas were not only obeyed as monarchs, but 
revered as divinities. Their blood was held to be sacred, and, by prohi- 
biting intermarriages with the people, was never contaminated by mixing 
with that of any other race. The family, thus separated from the rest of 
the nation, was distinguished by peculiarities in dress and ornaments, which 
it was unlawful for others to assume. The monarch himself appeared 
with ensigns of royalty reserved for him alone ; and received ti*om his' 
subjects marks of obsequious homage and respect wdiich approached almost 
to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of their monarch 
seems to have been uniformly accom})anied with attention to the good o 
their subjects. It was not the rage of conquest, if w^e may b(‘lieve the 
accounis of their countrymen, that prompted the Incas to extend their 
dominions, but the desire of diffusing the blessings of civilization, and the 
knowledge of the arts wdiich they possessed, among the barbarous people 
whom they reduced. During a succesdon of tw'elve monarchs, it is said 
that not one deviated fioiii thi*? beneficent character.’^ 

When the Spaniards first vi^^ited the coa«t of Peru, in the year one 
thousand live hundred and twenty-six, ITuana Capac, the tw^elfth monarch 
from the founder of the slate, was seated on the throne. He is represented 
as a pi ince distinguished not only foi lh<* pacific v irtues ])eculiar to the race, 
but eminent for bis martial talents. T>y bis victorious arms the kingdom 
of Q,uit() was suliiected, a conquest of sucli f xtciit and importance as almost 
doubh'd thf‘ poner of the ^^*^uvian empire. He Was lond of residing in 
the capital of tint valualile province which lu' bad added to lii^ dominions ; 
and notwithslinding the ancitmt and fun<lamenlal law oi’ the iifonarchy 
against polluting the roval blood by any foreign alliance, he inanied the 
dauglil(‘r of lh(‘ v.'mqnis!i('d monar* h of ('Jin’to. She bore him a son named 
Ataliualpa, wiiom, on bis death at Quito, which sceni^ to have hapjiened 
aiiuut the yeai one tliousmd live Iiumlied an<l twenty-nine, be appointed 
his succ es-or in that kingdom, h\iv ing tlie jest of his dominions to I Juascar, 
his eldf'st son by another of the roval r.uc. (Jreatly as the Peruvians 
revered the memory of a inonan li who had ridiiin'd with grisatin* reputation 
and s])Iendonr tiian any ot his piederi'-^oi’S, the destination of Huana Capac 
concerning the sncecsfeion .ipjieaied s(,r('pugn<»nt to a maxim coev al with the 
empire, and foniKhMl I'li anthoiily deenuMl sacred, that it was no sooner 
know n al Cuzco than it excited geiicial disgud. Encouraged by tlio^e sen- 
tiinenlsof his subjects, Huascar ii-quiied bis hi other to renounce the govern- 
ment of Quito, and to a( know ledge him as bis law I’ul siqieiior. Ihit it bad 
been th(‘ lirst care of Atahualjia to gain .1 large 1)udy of lo'ops vMiich had 
acconijianied his father to Quito. These xve't* the flow er of tlie Peiuvian 
warriors, to w hose vmIoui' Huana Cajiac bad been indebted for all his vic- 
tories. lielying on their siqqiort, Ataliu.ilpa fust eluded his brother’s 
dc-niaiid, and then marched against him in hostile array. 

Thus the amliition of two young men, tht' title of the one founded on 
ancierit usage, and that of the other asserted by the veteran ti oops, involved 
Peru in a civil war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous 
princes, it hail hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue was 
obvious. The force of arms Iriuniphed over the anthoiily ot laws 
Ataliualpa remained victorious, and made a cruel use of hi'^ \ ictory. Con- 
scious of the defect in his own title to the crown, he attempted to exter- 
minate the royal race, nv putting to death all the children of the Sun 
descended from Manco Capac, whom he conld seize either by force or 
stratagem. From a political motive, the life of his unfortunate rival 
Huascar, who had been taken prisoner in a battle which decided the fate 
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of the empire, was prolonged for some lime, that by issuing orders in his 
name, the usurper might more easily establish his own authority.’"^ 

When Pizario landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil war raged 
between the two brothers in its greatest fuiy. Had he made any hostile 
attempt in his former visit to Peru, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven, he must then have encountered Ihe force of a powerful 
state, united under a monarch possessed of capacity as well as courage, 
and unembarrassed with any care that could divert him from opposing his 
progress. But at this time, the two competitors, though they received 
early accounts of the arrival and violent proceedings of the Spaniards, 
were so intent upon the operations of a war which they deemed more 
interesting, that they paid no attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great alarm, and to whom it would 
be easy, as they imagined, to gi\e a check when more at leisure. 

By this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could have no 
' foresight, and of which, from his defective mode of intercourse with the 
people of the countiy^, he remained long ignorant, he was permitted to 
carry on his operations unmolested, a^d advanced to the centre of a great 
empire before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. 
During their progress, the Spaniaids had ac(]iiired some imperfect know- 
ledge of this struggle betvveeri the two conleiiding factions. Tlie first 
complete information with reaped to it tiiey received fjom messengers 
whom Huascar sent to Pizarro, in order to solieit his aid against Atahuaipa, 
wliom he represented as a lebel and a usurper.! Pizarro perceixed at 
once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw so cleaily all the 
advantages which might be derived from this di\id(‘d stale of the kingdom 
which he had invad(‘d, that without waiting fur the reinforcement which 
he expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, wdiile intestine 
di'^cord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack him with their 
whole force, and wdiile, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
him, w'ith one of the competitors, he might be enabled with greater ease 
to crush both. Enterprising as tiie S])aniards ()f that age were in all their 
operations against Americans, and distinguidied as Pizarro w\as amone: his 
countrymen for daring courage, w’c can liardly suppose that, after h iving 
proceeded hitherto slowly, and with much caution, h(‘ would have changed 
at once his system of operation, and have ventuied upon a measuie so 
hazardous, without some new motive or prospect to justify it. 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in ordtT to leave a garrison in 
St. Michael, sullicienl to deft'iid a station of equal importance as a place of 
retreat in case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any sup})lies 
which should come from Parnma, he began his march with a very smiider 
and ill-accoutred train of followers. They consisted of sixty- two horse- 
men [128], and a hundnMl and two foot soldic^rs, of wdiom twenty were 
armed with cross bows, and three with musktds. Jie diu'cted bis course 
towards Caxamalca, a small town at the distance of twelve da3^s'' march 
from St. Michael, wdiere Atahuaipa was encamped w ith a considerable 
body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, an officer despatched by 
the Inca met him with a valuable present from that prince, accornjianied 
wdth a proffer of his alliance, and assurances of a friendly reception at 
Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of his countrymen in 
"America, pretended to come as the ambassador of a very powerful monarch, 
and declaring that he was now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahuaipa his aid against those enemies who disputed his title to the 
throne. I 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering their countiy was altogether 

* Zarate, lib. i. c. 15. Vrpa, 1 lib. ix. c. 12. and 32—40. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 2. lib. iii. c. 17, 
t ZaratCi lib. it. c. 3, t llerrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c, 3. Xerez, p. 189 
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incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures 
concerning it vithout being able to decide whether they should consider 
their new guests as beings of a superior nature, who had visited them from 
some beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and 
enemies to their repose and liberty. The continual profes^^ions of the 
Spaniards, that they came to enlighten them with the knowledge of tmth, 
and lead them in the way of happiness, favoured the former opinion ; the 
outrages which they commiUed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were 
awful confirmations of the latter. While in this state of uncertainty, 
Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific intentions so far removed all the Inca’s 
fears that ho determined to give him a friendly reception. In consequence 
of this I’esolution, the Spaniards were allowed to march in tranquillity 
across the sandy desert between St. Michael and Motupe, where the most 
feef)Ie eflbrt of an enemy, added to the unavoidable distresses wdiich they 
suffered in passing through that comfortless region, must have proved fatal 
to tliein From Motupe they advanced tow^ards the mountains w'hicli 

encornpasserr the low country of Peru, and passed through a defile so 
narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have defended it against a 
numerous army. Ihit here likewise, from the same incoirsiderate credulity 
of the lirca, the Sjraniards met with no opposition, and look quiet possession 
of a fort erected for the security of that important statiorr. As they now 
appro u'hed near to (^a\.»inalca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of 
friemlship; and, as an eviilence of their sincerrty, sent them presents of 
greater value than the lormer. 

On entering Caxam ilr<i, Piz.irro took po^secsion of a large court, on one 
side of whicli wms a house which the Spanish hi'^torians call a palace of 
the Inca, and on the other a temple of the Sun, the w hole surrounded with 
a str'ong rampart or wmII of earth. When he had posted his troops in this 
advantageous station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando 
Soto to the camp of Atahuilpa, whrch was about a league distant from 
the town. He instructed them to confirm (he declaraliorr which he had 
formerly made of his pacific di'-posrtion, and to desire an interview with 
the Inca, that he might e\]>lain more fully the intention of the Spaniards 
in visiting his country. They v^er'e treated with all the respectful hospi- 
tality usual among the P(*iuvians in the reception of their most cordial 
friends, and Atahualpa luomised to \Wi\ the Spanish commander next clay 
in his quarters. The decent deportment of the Pcruxiui monarch, the 
order ol his coui’t, and the lecerenre with wdiich his sulijects approached 
liis person and ol)e>ed his comm in Is, astonished those Spaniards w ho had 
never met in Am(‘ri( a with any thing more dignified llian the petty cazique 
of a hai’baious Tribe. But their < yes were still powerfully attracted by 
the vast profusion of wealth wliich they ohsei’ved in the Inca's camp. 
The rit h oi’naments woimi by him and hi^ altr^ndaiits, the vessels of gold 
and silver in whicb the repast otfereo to lliern w^as sei'V(‘d up, the multitude 
of utensils of ever}" kind foianed of those precious metals, opened prospects 
far exceedirrg any idea of <;pulcnce that a £uro]>ean of the sixteenth cen- 
tury could form. 

On their retui’ii to Caxarnaica, while their minds w"cre yet warm with 
admiration and desire of the wealth whicli they had beheld, they gave 
such a description of it to their countrymen as coidirmed Pi/arro in a re- 
solution which he had already taken. From his own observation of Ame- 
rican manners during his long service in the New U'orltl, as well as from 
the advantages which Cortes had derived from seizing Montezuma, he 
knew of what consequence it was to have the Inca in his power. For 
this purpose, lie formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Notwith- 
standing the character that he had assumed of an ambassador from a power- 
ful monarch, who courted an alliance with the Inca, and in violation of the 
repeated offers which he had made to him of his own friendship and assist- 
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ance, he determined to avail himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with 
which Atahualpa relied on his professions, and to seize the person of the 
Inca during the interview to which he had invited him. He prepared for 
the execution of his scheme wdth the same deliberate arrangement, and 
with as little compunction as if it had reflected no disgrace on himself or 
his country. He divided his cavalry into three small squadrons, under the 
command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalcazar ; his infantry 
were formed in one body, except twerity of most tried courage, whom he 
kept near his own person to support him in the dangerous service, which 
he reserved for himself; the artillery, consisting of two fleldpieces,* and 
the cross bowmen, were placed oi»posite to the avenue by which Atahu- 
alpa was to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to move until the signal for action was given. 

Early in the morning (Nov. 16 ] the Peruvian camp was all in motion. 
But as Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and 
magnificence in his first intervirwv with the strangers, the preparations for 
this were so tedious that the day was far advanced before he began his 
march. Even then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, 
he moved so slowly, that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehen- 
sive that some suspicion of their intention might be the cause of this delay. 
In order to remove this, Pizarro di'spatched one of his officers with fresh 
assurances of his friendly disposition. At length the Inca approached. 
First of all appeared four hun<lred men, in a uniform dress, as harbingers 
. to clear the w'ay before him. He himself, sitting on a throne or couch 
adorned wdth ])lumes of various eoKiurs, and almost covcTed with plah’sof 
gold and siher enriched with jirecious sUuks, was carrit'd on the shoul- 
ders of his principal attendants. Behind him came some diief officers of 
his court, carrmd in the same manner. »^eveial bands <»f sini>('rs and 
dancers accompanied this cavalradi' ; and tlie whole ])lain was (‘uvered 
with troo})s, amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the Inca drew near the Sjianish quarters, Father Vincent Valvcrde, 
chaplain to the ex}»e(lition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
breviary in the other, and in a long discourn^ explained U) him lh(‘ doctrine 
of the creation, (he fall of Adam, the incarnation, the suflerines and rc'sur- 
rection of Je^us Chiist, the app‘'iutincnt of St. Peter as (iod\s vicegerent 
on eartii, tlie transmission ot his ajioslolic power by succession to the 
Popes, the donation made to the King of CaMile by Pop(‘ Alexander of 
all the regioTjs (jf the New World. In cons(‘qu(aire of all this, he required 
Atahual))a to embrace the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supieme ju- 
risdiction ol tlie Po{>e, and to submit to the King of Castile as his lawd’ul 
sovereign; promising, if he comjilied instantly with this lequisition, that 
the Castilian monarch would protect his dominions, and ])ennit him to 
continue in the exercise of his royal authority ; but if be should impiously 
refuse to obey tliis summons, he demamced war against him in his master*!? 
name, and thieaiencd him with the most dn*adful eOects of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue, unfolding dee}) myst(‘rie‘', and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could hav(‘ conveyed at once a dis- 
tinct idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful inter- 
preter, little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incapa- 
ble of expressing himself with pro|)ricty in the language of the Inca, that 
its general tenonr was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some 
parts in it, of more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment and in- 
dignation. His reply, however, was temperate. lie began with observing, 
that he was lord of the dominions over which he reigned ly hereditary 
succession ; and added, that he could not conceive how a foreign priest 
shoiild pretend to dispose of territories which did not belong to him ; that 
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if such a preposterous grant had been made, he, who was the rightful pos- 
sessor, remsed to confirm it ; that he had no inclination to renounce the 
religious institutions established by his ancestors ; nor would he forsake 
the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity whom he and his people re- 
vered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, who was subject to 
death ; that with respect to other matters contained in his discourse, as he 
had never heard of them before, and did not now understand their mean- 
ing, he desired to know where the priest had learned things so extraordi 
nary. “In this book,” answered Valverde, reaching out to him his bre- 
viary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and, turning over the leaves, lifted it 
to his ear : “ This,” says he, “ is silent ; it tells me nothing;” and threw 
it with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards his 
countrymen, cried out, “ To arms, Christians, to arms ; the word of God 
is insulted ; avenge this profanation on those impious dogs” [l JO]. 

Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near 
a view, immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music 
struck up, the cannon and muskets began to fire, the horse sallied out 
fiercely to the charge, the infantry ruslicd on sword in hand. The Peru- 
vians, astonished at the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, 
and (lismayed with the destructiv<i eiri*ct of the firearms, and the irresisti- 
ble impression of the cavalry, fled with universal consternation on every 
side, vvidiout attempting either to annoy the enemy, or to defend them- 
selves. Pi/arro, at the head of his chosen band, advanced directly to- 
wards the Inca ; and though his nobles crow’ded around him with officious 
zeal, and fell in numliers at his feet, while they vied one wdth another in 
sacrificing their own lives, that they might cover the sacred person of 
their sovereign, tlie Spaniards soon })eiu‘tiated to the royal scat ; and Pi- 
zarro, seizing the Inca by the arm, dragged him to the ground, and carried 
him as a prisoner to his quarters*. The file of tlic monarch increased the 
precipitate flight of his follower^. The Spaniards pursued them towaards 
every quartiM*, and with deliberate and unrelenting barbarity continued to 
slaugliter wretched fugitive's, who never once offered to resist. The car- 
nage did not cea^-e until the close of day'. Above four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was one wounded but 
Pizarro himsi'lf, whose hand was slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, 
wliile struggling eagerly to lay hold on the Inca [tdl]. 

The plunder of the li(*ld was rich beyoinl any idea which the Spaniards 
had yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru ; and they' were so trans- 
ported with the value of the acqui^tion, w'ell as the greatness of their 
success, thatthey'^ pa^^sed the night in the extravagant exultalmn natural to 
indigent adventuiers on such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the c.qilivc monarch could hardly helievi' a calamity wdiich he 
so little expected to be real. Put he soon felt all the misery of his fate, 
and the dejection into which he sunk w'as in proportion to the height of 
grandeur irom which lie had fallen. Pi/arro, afraid of losing all the ad- 
vantages which ho hoped to derive fiom the possession of such a prisoner, 
laboured to console him with professions of kindness and respect, dial cor- 
responded ill with his actions. By residing among the Sjianiards, the Inca 
quickly discover^'d their ruling passion, wliich indeed they were nowise 
solicitous to conceal, and, by applying to that, made an attempt to recover 
liis liberty. He offered as a ransobi what astonished the Spaniards, even 
after all they now knew concerning the opulence of his kingdom. The 
apartment in which he was confined was twenty-two feet in length and 
sixteen in breadth ; ho undertook to fill it witli vessels of gold as high as 
he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with this tempting proposal, and 
a line was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to mark the stipulated 
height to which the treasure was to rise. 

VoL. I.t-35 
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Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some prospect of liberty 
took measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzco, Quito, rmd otricr places, where gold had been amass- 
ed in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the 
houses of the Inca, to bring what was irccessaiy for‘completing liis ransom 
directly to Caxamalca. Though Atahualpa was now in the custotly of his 
enemies, yet so much were the Peruvians accustomed to respect every 
mandate issued by their sovereign, that his orders w('re executed with the 
greatest alacrity. Soothed with hopes of recovering his liberty by this 
means, the subjects of the Inca were afraid of endangering his life by 
forming any other scheme for his relief ; and though the force of the em- 
pire was still entire, np preparations were made, and no army assembled 
to avenge their own wnongs or those of their monarch.’^ The Spaniards 
remained in Caxamalca tranquil and unmoJesteil. Small detachments of 
their number marched into remote provinces of the einpire, and, instead of 
meeting with any opjHisition, Avere e\ery A\herc received with maiks of 
the most submissive respect 

Inconsiderable as those parties wmre, and desirous as Pizarro might be 
to obtain some knowledge of the interior slate of the country, he (*ould 
not have ventured upon any diminution of his main body, if ho had not 
about this time [Decembeu], received an account of Alinagro’s having 
landed at St. Michael vvitli such a reinforcement as would almost double the 
number of his followers.! The arrival of this long exjK'cted succour was 
not more agreeable to the Spaniards than alarming to the Inca. He saw 
the power of his enemies increase; and as he knew neitluT the source 
whence they derived their sui)])lies, nor llie m(‘ans by which they were 
conveyed to Peru, he could not lorcsee to wh it a lieight the inundation that 
poured in upon his dominions might rise [if).).']. \VliiIe disquiefeil with 
such apprehensions, he k ained that some S])aiiiard«, in their v\ ay to Cuzco, 
had visited his brother Jluascar in the place v\hcrc lu' keiit him confined, 
and that the captiv'c prince had iepresent(*d to them the justice of his own 
cause, and, as an inducement to espouse it, had promised them a quantity 
of treasure greatly beyond that w liicli Atahual])a had engaged to pay for his 
ransom. If the Spaniards should listen lo this jnojiosal, Atahualpa per- 
ceived his owm destruction to be inevitabk' ; and sus[>ccting that their 
insatiable thirsi for gold would tempt them to lend a favourable (Mr to it, 
he determined to sacrihcc his bjother’s life that he might save his own ; 
and his orders for this purpose wxie executed, like all liis other commands, 
with scrupulous punctuality .j 

Meanvvhile,.lndiaiis daily arrived at Caxamalca froni different parts of 
the kingdom, loaded with {rcasure. A great part of tlu' stijiulated quantity 
was now amassed, and Ataluialpa assured the Spaniaids that the only thing 
which prevented the whole from being brought in, was the remoleness of 
the provinces wdiere it was deposited. But such vast piles of gold 
presented continually to the view of needy soldiers, had so inflamed their 
avarice, that it was impossible any longer to leslrain their impatieneo to 
obtain possession of this rich booty. Orders weie given for melting down 
the whole, except some pieces of curious faljric rescrv(*d as a prese^nt for 
the emperor. After setting apart the fifth due to the crovvn, and a hundred 
thousand pesos as a donative lo the soldiers wdiich arrived with Alniagio, 
there remained one million five hundred and twenty -eight thousand live 
hundred pesos to Pizarro and his followers. The festival of St. James 
[July 25], the patron saint of Spain, was the day chosen for the partition 
of this enormous sum, and the manner of conducting it stiongly marks the 
strange alliance of fanaticism with avarice, which f have more than once 

♦ Xerez, 205. t Ibid. 204. Herrera, dec, 5, lib. iii. c. 1, 2. t Zarate, lib. U. c. 6 
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had occasion to poipt out as a striking feature in the character of the con- 
guerors of the New World. Though assembled to divide the spoils of an 
innocent people, procured by deceit, extortion, and cruelly, the transaction 
began with a solemn invocation of the name of God,’^ as if they could have ex- 
pected the guidance of heaven in distributing those wages of iniquity. In this 
division above eight thousand pesos, at that time not inferior in effective 
value to as many pounds sterling in the i)rcsent century, fell to the share 
of each horseman, and half that sum to each foot soldier. Fizarro himself, 
and his officers, receiv(‘d di\ idends in proiiortion to the dignity of their rank. 

There is no example in histoiy ol such a sudden acquisition of wealth 
by militaiy service, nor was ever a sum so great divided among so small 
a number of soldiers. Many of them haying leceived a recompense for 
their services far beyond their most sanguine hopes, were so impatient to 
retire from fatigue and danger, in ordcu’ to spend the remainder of their 
days in their native country in ease and opulence, that they demanded 
their dischaigc with clamorous im])oitunity. Fizarro, sensible that from 
siifh men he could e\})ect neither enterjirise in action nor fortitude in 
suff(‘ring, and pei'suaded that wherever they went the display of their 
riches w^ould allure adventureis, leas (opulent but more hardy, to his 
standard, granted their suit without lehiclance, and permitted above sixty 
of them to aeeompany his biother Ferdinand, whom he sent to Spain wiln 
an account of his suebesa, and the pies( nt dt alined for the cinperor.t 

The Spaniards hav ing div ided among them the treasure amassed for the 
Inca’a ransom, lie inNi«;tc(l witn them to fulfil their pioiiiise of setting him 
at liberty. Fut nothing was furthci fiom Fi/ano’s thoughts. During his 
long service in the Nevv World, Ik had imbibed tluye ideas and maxims 
of his fellow-soldiers, which h‘J therii to consider its inhabitants as an 
inferior race, neither woithy of the name, nor entitled to the rights of 
men. In his comp<ictwith Atahua/pa, he had no other object tlian to 
amuse liis captive with such a pnypect of recoveiing his liberty, as might 
induce him to lend all the aidet hi^ authoiity lowauls collecting the wealth 
of Ilia kingdom. Having innv acc<)m])Iished thi'^, he no longer regarded 
his plightml faith ; and at the ver^ time when the cieduloua piince hoped 
to be replaced on ills throne, he had secietly ieM)lved to beieave him of 
life. Many (ircumstanct ^ set'in to have concurred in prompting him to 
this action,* the rno^t ciijiiinal and atrocious that stains the Spanish name, 
amidst all the deeds of violence coiiimitled in cany ing on the conquests 
of the New \Vond. 

Though Pi/ario had seized the Inca in imitation of Cortes's conduct 
towards tile Mexic m monarch, he did nut possess talents for carrying on 
die same aitful plan of policy. Destitute of tljo temper and address 
/(‘quisile for ^'ainlng the eonfahmee of his jirisoner, lie never reaped all 
iIk advantages which might have been deiived fiom being master of his 
person and authority. Atahualpa was, indeed, a prince of greater abilities 
and disct'rnmeiit than Monte/uma, and sc’ems to have jienetraled more 
thoroughly into the character and intentions of the Spaniaids. Mutual 
suspicion and distrust accordingly took place between them. The stiict 
attention with which it was necess.uy to guard a caiitive of such import- 
ance, gredly increased the fatigue oi militaiy duty. The utility of keep- 
ing him apiieared inconsiderable ; and Fizario felt iiim as an encumbrance, 
liom whi. h he wished to lie deliveied.l 

Almagro and his followers hail made a dt mand of an equal share in 
the Inca’s i\insom; and though Fizarro had bestov ed upon the private 
men the huge gratuity which 1 have mentioned, and end(*avoured to soothe 
Iheir leader ly jnesents ot gieat value, they still continued dissatisfied. 
They weie appiehensivc, that as long as Atahualpa remained a prisoner, 

* II.M till 111 111 c 3. t Lid dec. 5, hb. in. u 4. Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c. 38. 
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Pizarro’s soldiers would apply whatever treasure should be acquired, to 
make up what was wanting of the quantity stipulated for his ransom, and 
under that pretext exclude them fiom any part of it. Th^ insisted eagerly 
on putting the Inca to death, that all the adventurers in Peru might there- 
after be on an equal footing.* 

Pizarro himself began to be alarmed with accounts of foices assembling 
in the remote provinces of the empire, and suspected Atahualpa of haying 
issued orders for that purpose. 'Fhese fears and suspicions were artfully 
increased by PhilippiJlo, one of the Indians, whom Pizarro had carried 
off from Turnbez in the year one thousand five hundred and twenty-seven, 
and whom ho employeil as an interpreter. The function which he 
performed admitting this man to familiar intercourse with the captive 
monarch, he presumed, notwithstanding the meanness of his birth, to raise 
his affections to a Coya, or descendant of tlie Sun, one of Atahualpa’s 
wives; and seeing no prospect of gratifying that passion during the liie 
of the monarch, he endea\oured to lill the ears of the Spaniards with such 
accounts of the Inca’s secret designs and prej)aration&, as might awaken 
their jealousy, and excite them to cut him off. 

While Almagro and his followers openly demanded the life of the Inca, 
and Philippillo laboured to ruin liiin by pri>ate machinations, that unha])py 
prince inadvertently contributed to hasten bis own fate. During* Ins con- 
finement he had attached himself with .peculiar affection to I erdinand 
Pizjirro and Hernando Soto; who, as they were persons of birth and 
education superior to the lough adventurers with whom they S(‘rv ed, w ere 
accustomed to behave with more decc'ucy and attention to the captive 
monarch. Soothed wdth this resj»#‘ct Ijom persons of such high rank, he 
delighted in their society. Rut in the presence of the governor he was 
always uneasy and overawtMl. This tbe.ul soon came to l)e mingh'd with 
contempt. Among all the fauo]>ean aits, what he admired most was that 
of reading and w iking; and he long delilxT.ilul with liimseH, whether he 
/jhould regard it as a natural or acquired laJeut, lu ordm’ to determim* this, 
he (lesire(i one of the soldiers, w lio guardial Kim, to wuite the name of 
God on the nail of liis thuml>. ddiis lie sliowed successively to several 
Spaniards, asking its meaning; and to his ainazeinent, they all, without 
hesitation, returned the same aiiswei. At length Pizariu enteied ; and, 
on presenting it to him, he blushed, and with st>me confusion was obliged 
to acknowledge his ignoianccu Fi*om that inonu'nt Atahinljia considered 
him as a mean person less instructed than his own soldiers ; and he had 
not address enough to conceal the sentiments with which this discovery 
inspired him. To he the olject of a barbarian's scorn, not only moitiiled the 
pride of Pizarro, but excited such resentment in his breast, as added hree 
to all the otlier considerations which pi'ompted him to pul the Inca to 
death.! 

But in order to give some colour of justice to this violent action, and 
that he himself might he exempted from standing singly responsible lor 
the commission of it, Pizarro resolved to try the Inca with all the formalities 
obsen’ed in the criminal courts of Spain, l^izarro himself, and Almagro, 
with two assistants, were appointed judges, with full power to acquit or to 
condemn ; an attorney-general was named to carry on the prosecution in 
the king’s name ; counsellors were chosen to assist the juisoiKU’ in his 
defence ; and clerks were ordained to record the procef‘dings of court. 
Before this strange tribunal, a charge was exhibited still more amazing. 

' It con«:isted of various articles ; that Atahuali)a, though a bastard, had dis- 
possessed the rightful owner of the throne, and usurj)ed the regal power ; 
that he liad nut his brother and lawful sovereign to d(‘ath ; tliat he was an 
idolater, ana had not only permitted but commanded the offering of human 

* 7nni«, lllj ii. c. 7. V»*sn, p 2. hb \ c. 7. Uerrera, dec. 5. lib. iii t. 4. t ncriera, dea 
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sacrifices ; that he had a great number of concubines ; that since his im- 
prisonment he had wasted and embezzled the royal treasures, which now 
belonged of right to the conquerors ; that he had incited his subjects to 
take arms against the Spaniards. On these heads of accusation, some of 
which are so ludicrous, others so absurd, that the effrontery of Pizarro, in 
making them the foundation of a serious procedure, is not less surprising 
than his injustice, did this strange court go on to tiy the sovereign of a 
great em{)ire, over whom it had no jurisdiction. With respect to each of 
the articles, witnesses were examined ; but as they delivered their evidence 
in their native tongue, Philippillo had it in his power to give their words 
whatever turn best suited his malevolent intentions. To judges pre-de- 
termined in their opinion, this evidence ap}>eared sufficient. They pro- 
nounced Atahualpa guilty, and condemned* him to be burnt alive. Friar 
Valverde prostituted the authority of his sacred function to confirm this 
sentence, and })y his signatme warranted it to he just. Astonished at his 
fate, Atahualpa endeavouied to avert it by tears, by promises, and by en- 
treaties that he might he sent to Spain, where a monarch would be the 
arbiter of his Jot. Put pity never touched the unfeeling heart of Pizarro. 
fte oi'dered him to be led instantly to execution ; and what added to the 
bitterness of his last nK)men1>, the same monk who had just ratified his 
doom, otTered to console and attempted to convert him. The most 
powerful aigumeiit Valverde em})loved to juevail with him to embrace 
the Christian faith, was a promise of mitigation in his punishment. The 
dread of a cruel death extorted from the tiembling victim a desire of 
receiv ing ba])lism. The ceremony vv as pei tirrmed ; and Atahualpa, instead 
of being burnt, \^as strangled at the ‘‘take.* 

Happily for the credit of tire Spanidi nation, even among the profligate 
adventurers which it sent forth to conqutT and dc'solate the New World, 
there were persons who retained some tincture of the Castilian generosity 
and honour. "Phough, Irefoit' the tiial of Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro 
had set out for Sjiain, and Solo w as sent on a separate command at a dis- 
tance from Caxamalcn, this odious transaction w’as not carried on without 
censure and oi)i)osition. S(‘veral olficcu-s, and among those some of the 
greatest reputation and most icspcrtable families in the service, not only 
reiiK/nstrated but protested against this measure of their general, as dis- 
graceful to their country, as rejrugnant to every maxim of equity, as a 
violation of public faith, and a Usurjration of jurisdiction over an inde- 
pendent monarch, to which the} had no title. Put their laudable endeavours 
w'ere vain. Numbers, and the ojriuion of such as held every thing to be 
lawful which they deemed advantageous prevailed. History, however, 
H'cords even the unsuccessful exertions of virtue w’ilh applause; and the 
Spani^-h writers, in relating events vvlu'rc the valour of their nation is more 
conspicuous than its humanity, have not failed to preserve the names of 
those who made this lauded >le effort to save their country from the infamy 
<jf having perpetrated such a crime. t 

On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with the 
ensigns of royalty, ho}>ing that a young man without experience might 
prove a more passive inslrnment in Ids hands than an ambitious monarch, 
who hati been accustomed to independent command. The people of 
Cuzco, and the adjacent country, acknowdedged j\Ianco Capac, a brother 
of I luascai’,' as Inca.J But neither possessed tire authority vynich belonged 
to a sovereign of Peru. Tire violent conv iilsions into which the empfre 
iiad been llirown, first by the civil war between the two frrothers, and then 
by the invasion of the Spaniards, hod not only deranged the order of the 
Peruvian government, but almost dissolved its frame. When they beheld 
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their monarch a captive in the power of strangers, and at last suffering an 
ignominious death, the people in several provinces, as if they had been set 
Iree from every restraint of law and decency, broke out into the most 
licentious excesses.’*^ So many descendants of the Sun, after being treated 
with the utmost indignity, had been cut off by Atahualpa, that not only 
their influence in the state diminished with their number, but the accus- 
tomed reverence for that sacred race sensibly decreased. In consequence 
of this state of things, ambitious men in different parts of the empire 
aspired to independent authority, and usurped jurisdiction to which they 
had no title. The general who commanded for Atahualpa in Quito, seized 
the brother and children of his master, put them to a cruel death, and, dis- 
claiming any connection with either Inca, endeavoured to establish a 
separate kingdom for hiinself.f 

The Spaniards with pleasure beheld the spirit of discord diffusing itself, 
and the vigour of government relaxing among the }\^ruvians. They con- 
sidered those disorders as symptoms of a state hastening tf)wards its dis- 
solution. Pizarro no longer hesitated to advance towards Cuzco, and he 
had received such consMerable reinforcements, that he could venture, with 
little danger, to penetrate so far into the interior part of the country. The 
account of the wealth acquin'd at Caxamalca 0[>erated as he had foreseen. 
No sooner did his brother Ferdinand, vv ith the oflicers and soldiers to whom 
he had given their discharge after the partition of the Inca’s ransom, arrive 
at Panama, and display their riches in the \ iew of their astonish(‘d coun- 
trymen, than fame spread the account ^^ith such exaggeratiori thiough all 
the Spanish settlements on the vSoulli Sea, that the goernors of Guatirnala, 
Panama, and Nicaragua, could hardly restiviin the peo})le under their juris- 
diction, from abandoning their ])os«?e^sionsand crem ding to that inc^xhaustiblc 
source of wealth which seemed to be opencul in Peiu.J In spile of every 
check and regulation, such numfrr'rs rebuk'd thither, that J^izarro began 
his march at the head of fhe hundred men, after leaving a consideranle 

f anison in St. Michael, under the command of Benalcazar. The Peruvians 
ad assembled some large bodies <fl' troojis to oppose bis progress. Several 
fierce encounters happened. But they terminated like all the actions in 
America ; a few Spaniards were killed or wounded ; the native's were put 
to flight with incredible slaughter. At length Pizarro forced his way to 
Cuzco, and took quiet possession of that caf)ital. 'I’he riches found there, 
even after all that the natives had carried off and concealed, either from a 
superstitious veneration for the ornaments of their temples, or out of hatred 
to their rapacious conquerors, excee d in \alue ^\hat had been received as 
Atahualpa’s ransom. Ihjt as the Spaniards were now accustomed to the 
wealth of the countly^ and it came to be parcelled out among a great 
number of adventurers, this dividend did not excite the same surprise, 
either from novelty, or the largeness of the sum that fell to the share of 
each individual [lJ3]. 

During the march to Cuzco, that son of Atahualpa whom Pizarro treated 
as Inca, died ; and as the Spaniards substituted no person in his x)Iace, the 
title of Manco Capac seems to have been universally recognised. § 

While his fellow-soldiers were thus employed, Benalcazar, governor of 
St, Michael, an able and enterprising officer, was ashamed ol remaining 
inactive, and impatient to have his name distinguished among the dis- 
•^verers and conquerors of the New World. 'J’lie seasonable arrival of a 
/resh body of recruits from Panama and Nicaragua put it in his power to 
gratify this passion. Leaving a .sufficient force to protect the infant settle* 
inent intrusted to his care, he placed himself at the head of the rest, and 
set out to attempt the reduction of Quito, where, according to the report of 
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(he natives, Atahualpa had left the greatest part of his treasure. Notwith- 
standing the distance of that city from St. Michaol, the difficul^ of 
marching through a mountainous country covered with woods, ana the 
frequent and fierce attacks of the best troops in Peru commanded by a 
skilful leader, the valour, good conduct, and perseverance of Benalcazar 
surmounted every obstacle, and he entered Qpilo with his victorious troops. 
But they met with a cruel mortification there. I'he natives now acquainted 
to their sorrow with the predominant passion of their invaders, and knowing 
how to disappoint it, had carried off all those treasures, the prospect of 
which had prompted them to undertake this arduous expedition, and had 
supported them under all the dangei-s and hardships wherewith they had 
to struggle in carrying it on.* 

Benalcazar was not the only Spanish leader who attacked the kingdom 
of Q,uito. The fame of its riches attracted a more powerful enemy. 
Pedro de Alvarado, who had distinguished himself so eminently in the 
conquest of Mexico, ha\ing obtained the government of Guatimala as a 
recompense Ibr his valour, soon became disgusted with a life of uniform 
tranquillity, anil longed to be again engaged in the bustle of military 
service. The glory and wealth acquired by the conquerors of Peru 
heightimed this passion, and gave it a (letennined direction. Believing, or* 

f )r(‘ tending to believe, that the kingdom of Q.uito did not lie within the 
imits of the piovince allotted to Pizarro, ht‘ resolved to invade it. The 
high reputation of the commander allured volunteers from every quarter, 
lie embarked with five hundred men, ot whom alrove two hundred w’ere 
of such dislinction as to serve on horselrack. He landed at Puerto Viejo, 
and without sullicient know lodge of the country, or proper guides to con- 
duct him, attempted to march directly to (^^uito, by following the course 
of the river Guayoquil, and crossing the ridge of the Andes towards its 
head. But in tins ioutr*, one of the most jnqu’.rcticable in all America, his 
troops endured .such fatigue in Ibicrng their way through forests and 
marshes on the low gr’ounds, and suffered so much from excessive cold 
wlien they began to ascend the mountains, that before they reached the 
plain of C^luito, a filth jrarl of tire men and half their horses died, and the 
rest were so much dispirited atvi worn out, as to be almost unfit for ser- 
vice [l'5-l]. There they met with a body, not of Indians, but of Spaniards, 
drawn in hostile anaj^ against them, l^izarro having received an account 
of Alvarado’s armament, had detached Almagvo with some troops to oppose 
this foimidahle invader of his jurisdiction ; and these were joined by Be- 
nalcazar and his victorious party. Alvarado, though suiqrrised at the sight 
of enemies w horn be did not expect, advanced boldly to the charge. But, 
by the interposition of some moderate men in each party, an amicable 
accommodation look place; and the fatal period when Spaniards sus- 
pended their conquests to imbrue their hiinds in the blood of their coun- 
trymen, was i)ostj>oned a few years. Alvarado engaged to return to his 
goverment, upon Almagro’s paying him a Imndred thousand pesos to defray 
the exjiense of his aVmamenl. Most of his followers remained in the 
country ; and an expedition, wiiicli threatened i'^izarro and his colony with 
ruin, contributed to augment its strength j . , . 

1534.] By tins time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed in Spain. The im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver which he imported [135] filled the king- 
dom with no less astonishment than they had excited in Panama and the 
adjacent provinces. Pizarro was received by the emperor with the atten- 
tion due to the bearer of a present so rich as to exceed any idea which the 
Spaniards had formed concerning the value of their acquisitions in America, 
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even after they had been ten years masters of Mexico. In recompense of 
his brother’s services, his authority was confirmed with new powers and 
privileges, and the addition of seventy leagues, extending along the coast, 
to the southward of the territory granted in his former patent. Almagro 
received the honours which he had so long desired. The title of Adelan- 
tado, or governor, was conferred upon him^ with jurisdiction oyer two hun- 
dred leagues of country, stretching beyond the southern limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go unrewarded. He was 
admitted into the military order of St. Jago, a distinction always accepta 
l)le to a Spanish gentleman, and soon set out on his letuin to Peru, accom 
panied by many persons of higher rank than had yet served in that 
country.* 

Some account of his negotiations reached Peru liehne ho arrived there 
himself. Almagro no sooner learned that he had obtained the loyal grant 
of an independent goveinnient, than pretending that Cuzco, the imperial 
residence ot' the Incas, lay within its boundaries, he attempted to lender 
himself master of that important station. Juan and (lonzalcz Pizarro pre- 
pared to oppose him. Each of the contending i)arties was supported by 
powerful adherents, and the dK})ute was on the point of being teiniinated 
by the sword, when Francis Pizairo airi\ed in the capital. 'Jdie recon- 
ciliation between him and Almagro had ne\er been cordial. The treachery 
of Pizarro in engrossing to himself all tlie honours and emoluments, which 
ought to have been divided with his associate, was always present in both 
their thoughts. The funner, conscious of his own perfidy, did not ex]>ect 
forgiveness ; the latter feeling, that he had been deccivetl, was impatient 
to be avenged ; and tliouiih avarice and ambition had induced them not 
only to di.ssemble their sentiments, but even to act in concert while in pur- 
suit of wealth and power, no sooner did they obtain possossiop. of these, 
than the same passions whidi Ii.kI Ibinif^d this temporary union, gave rise 
to jealousy and discord. To each of th(‘m 'was attachea a small hand ot 
interested depc'iidants, who, with the malicious art peculiar to such men, 
heightened their suspicions, and m.ignified every appeal ance ot' otTence. 
But with all those seeds of enmity in their minds, and thus assiduously 
cherished, each was so thoroughly accpiainled with the abilities and 
courage of liis rival, that they equally dreaded the consequences of an open 
rupluie. The foitnnale ai rival ol Pizarro at Cuzco^ and the address min- 
gled with fnmness which he manifested in his expostulations with Almagro 
and his partisans, aveited that evil ior the present. A new reconcMialion 
took place ; the chief article of which was, (hat Almagro should attempt 
the conquest of Chili ; and if he did not iinil in that provinc'e an estahlish- 
rnerit adequate to his meiit and expectations, l^izarro, by way of indenhii 
fication, should yield up to him a pail of Peui. This new agr(*ement, 
though conliinied [June 1^^] with the same sacred solemnities as their first 
contract, was observed wdth as little fidelity.* 

Soon after he concluded this imjiortant transaction, Pizarro marched 
back 16 the countriea on the seacoast ; and as he now cnjoyc'd an interval 
of tranquillity undisturbed by any enemy, either Spaniard or Indian, he 
applied himself with that peisevering ardour, wdiirh distiriguisht‘s his cha- 
racter, to introduce a form of regular government into the extensive pro- 
vinces subject to his authority. Though ill qualified by his education 
to enter into any disquisition concerning the principles of civil policy, and 
little accustomed by his former habits of life to attend to its arrangement^, 
his natural sagacity supplied the want both of science and experience. He 
distributed the country into various districts ; he appointed proper magis- 
trates to preside in each ; and established regulations concerning the ad- 
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ministration of justice, the collection of the royal revenue, the working 6i 
the mines, and the treatment of the Indians, extremely simple, but well 
calculated to promote the public prosperity. But though, for the present, 
he adapted his plan to the infant state of his colony, his aspiring mind 
looked forward to its future grandeur. He considered himself as laying 
the foundation of a great empire, and deliberated long, and with much soli- 
citude, in what place he should fix the scat of government. Cuzco, the 
imperial city of the Incas, was situated in a corner of the empire, above 
four hundred miles from the sea, and much further from Quito, a province 
of whose value he had formed a high idea. No other settlement of the 
Peruvians was so considerable as to merit the name of a town, or to allure 
the Spaniards to fix their residence in it. But in marching through the 
country, Pizarro had been struck with the beauty and fertility of the val- 
ley of Rirnac, one of the most extensive and best cultivated in Peru. 
There, on the banks of a small river of the same name with the vale which 
it waters and enriches, at the distance of six miles from Callao, the most 
commodious harbour in the Pacific Ocean, he founded a city wliich he 
destined to be the capital of his government [Jan. IB, 1535 ]. He ^ave it 
the name of Ciudad dc los Heyes, either from the circumstance .of having 
laid the first stone at that season wdien the church celebrates the festival of 
the Three Kings, or, as is more probable, in honour of Juana and Charles, 
the joint sovereigns of Castile. This name it still retains among the 
Spaniards, in all legal and formal deeds ; but it is better known to 
foreigners by that oi Lima, a corruption of the ancient appellation of the 
valley in which it is situated. Under his insjiection, tlie buildings advanced 
with such rapidity, that it soon assumed the form of a city, 'which, by a mag- 
nificent palace that he erected for him^df, and by the stately houses built 
by several of liis otlicers, ga\e, even in its infancy, some indication of its 
subsequent grandeur.* 

In consequence of what had been agreed with Pizarro, Almagro began 
his march towards Chili ; and as he po''S(*^sed in an eminent degree the 
virtues most admired by soldiei^, boundless liberality and fearless courage, 
his standard was followed by fne hundred and seventy men, the greatest 
body of Europeans that had hitherto been assembled in Peru. From im- 
patience to finis'll the expedition, or from that contempt of hardship and 
danger acquiied by all the Spaniards who had served long in America, 
Almagro, instead ot advancing along the level country on the coast, chose 
to march across the mountains by a route that Avas shorter indeed, but 
almost impracticable. In this attenqd his troops were exposed to every 
calamity Avhich men can sutler, ftom fatigue, from famine, and from the 
rigour of the climate in those elevated legions of the torrid zone, where the 
degree of cold is hardly inferior to what is felt wdthin the polai circle. 
Many of them perished; and the siirvi\ors, Aviien they descended into the 
fertile ])lains of Chili, had new' difficulties to encounter. They found there 
a race of men very diffierent from the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, in- 
dependent, and in their bodily constitution, as well as vigour of spirit, 
nearly resembling the warlike tribes in North America. Though tilled 
with wonder at the first ap]>earance of the Spaniards, and still more 
astonished at the operations of their caAalrv' ana the effects ot their fire- 
arms, the Chilcse soon recover<*d so far from their surprise, as not only to 
defend themselves with obstinacy, but to attack their new enemies with 
more determined fierceness than any American nation bad hitherto dis- 
covered. The Spaniards, however, continued to penetrate into the coun- 
try, and collected some considerable quantities of gold ; but were so lar 
from thinking of making any settlement amidst such formidable neighbours, 
that, in spite of all the experience and valour of their leader, the filial issue 
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of the expedition still remained extremely dubious, when they were recalled 
from it by an unexpected revolution at Peru.* The causes of this impor 
taut event I shall endeavour to trace to their source. 

So many adventurers had flocked to Peru from every Spanish colony in 
America, and all with such high expectations of accumulating independent 
fortunes at once, that, to men possessed with notions so extravagant, any 
mention of acquiring wealth gradually, and by schemes of patient iiulustry, 
would have been not only a disappointment, but an insult. In order to find 
occupation for men who Could not with safety be allowed to remain in- 
active, Pizarro encouraged some of the most distinguished officers who had 
lately joined him, to invade dilfcrenl provinces of the empire* which the 
Spaniards had not hitherto visited. Several large bodies were formed for 
this purpose ; and about the time that Ahnagro set out for Chili, they 
marcJiiea into remote districts of the country. No sooner did Manco Capac, 
the Inca, observe the inconsiderate security of the Spaniards in thus dis- 
persing their troops, and that only a handful of soldiers remained in Cuzco, 
under .Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro, than he thought that the hajipy period 
was at length come for vindicating his own rights, for avenging the wrongs 
of his country, and extirpating its oppn'ssors. Tliough strictly watched 
by the Spaniards who allowed him to reside in the palace of his ancestors 
at Cuzco, he found means of communicating his scheme to the persons 
who were to be intrusted with the execution of it. Among people accus- 
tomed to revere their sovereign as a divinity, every hint of his will carries 
the authority of a command ; and they themselves were now convinced, 
by the daily increase in the number of th(‘ir invaders, that the fond hopes 
which they had long entertained of their vr)luntaiy departure were alto- 
gether vain. All perceived that a vigorous efl()rt of the whole nation was 
requisite to expel them, and the preparations for it were carried on with 
the secrecy and silence peculiar to Ainrncnns, 

After some unsuccessful attempts of the Inca to make his escape, Ferdi- 
aand Pizarro happening to arri\c at that time in Cuzco he obtained 

permission from him to attend a great f(‘stival which was to be celebrated a 
lew leagues from the capital. Under pretext of that solemnity, the great 
men of the empire were assembled. As soon as the Inca joined them, the 
standard of war was erected ; and in a short time all the fighting men, 
from the confines of Quito to the fr<)ntier of Chili, w^ere in arms. Many 
Spaniards, living securely on the settlements allotted them, w^ere massacred. 
Several detaclimenls, as they maiched carelessly through a country wdiich 
seemed to be tamely submissive to their dominion, were cut off to a man. 
An army amounting (if w^e believe the Spanish writers) to two hun- 
dred thousand men, attacked Cuzco, which the tliree brothers endeavoured 
to defend with only one hundred and seventy Spaniards. Another formi- 
dable body invested Lima, and kept the governor clo'jely shut up. There 
was no longer any communication between the two cities ; the numerous 
forces of the Peruvians spreadiiig over the country, int('rcepted every 
messenger; and as the parties in Cuzco and Lima were equally unacquaint- 
ed with the fate of their countrymen, each boded the worst concerning 
the other, and Imagined that they themselves were the only persons who 
had survived the general extinction of the Spanish name in1\Tu.t 

It was at Cuzco, where the Inca commanded in person, that the Peru- 
vians made their chief efforts. During nine months they carried on the 
siege with incessant ardour, and in various forms ; and though they dis- 
played not the same undaunted ferocity as the Mexican warriors, they con- 
ducted some of their operations in a manner which discovered greater 
sagacity, and a genius more susceptible of improvement in the military 
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art. They not only observed the advantages which the Spaniards derived 
from their discipline and their weapons, but they endeavoured to imitate 
the former, and turned the latter against them. They armed a considera- 
ble body of their bravest warriors with the swords, the spears, and buck- 
lers, wliich they had taken from the ^anish soldiers whom they had cut 
off in different parts of the country. These they endeavoured to marshal 
in that regular compact order, to which experience had taught them that 
the Spaniards were indebted for their irresistible force in action. Some 
appeared in the field with Spanish muskets, and had acquired skill and 
resolution enough to use them. A few of the boldest, among whom was 
the Inca him«?elf, were mounted on the horses which they had taken, and 
advanced briskly to the charge like Spanish cavaliers, with ti)eir lances in 
the rest. It was more by their ruimheis, howqver, than by those imper- 
fect essays to imitate European arts and to employ European arms, that 
the Peruvians annoyed the Spaniards [130], In spite of the valour, 
heightened by despair, with which the thiee brotheis defended Cuzco, 
Manco Capac recovered possession of one-half of his capital ; and in their 
various efforts to diive him out of it, the Spaniards lost Juan Pizarro, the 
best beloved of all the brothers, together with some other persons of iK)te. 
Worn out with the fatigue of incessant duty, distressed with want of pro- 
visiotis, and despairing of being able any longer to resist an enemy whose 
numbers daily increa^'ed, the soldiers became impatient to abandon Cuzco, 
in hc)i)cs either of joining their countrymen, if any ot them yet survived, 
or of forcing their way to the sea, and llnding some means of escaping 
from a country which had been so fatal to the Spanish name.* While they 
were brooding over tliose de'^J)onding thoughts, which their officers labbur- 
cd in vain to dispel, Almagro appeared suddenly in the neighbourhood of 
Cuzco. 

The accounts transmitte<l to Almagro concerning the general insurrection 
of the Peruvians, were such as would have induced him, without hesitation, 
to relinqui'jh the conquest of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his country- 
men. Rut in this resolution he was confirmed by a motive less generous, 
but more interesting. Ry the same messenger who lirouglit him intelli- 
gence of the Inca’s revolt, be recei\c‘d the royal patent creating him go- 
vernor of Chili, and dehning the limit'^ of his jurisdiction. Upon consi- 
dering tlic tenor of it, he deemed it manifest beyond contradiction, that 
Cuzco lay within the hourularies of his government, and he was equally 
solicitous to prevent the Peruvians from recovering possession of their 
capital, and to wrest it out of the hands of the Pi/arros. From impatience 
to acconqilish both, ho ventured to return by a new route ; and in march- 
ing through the sandy plains on the coast, he «uffored fuun heat and thought, 
calamities of a new sjiecies hardly inferior to those in which he had been 
involved by cold and famine on tlic summits of the Andes. 

1537.] llis arrival at Cuzco was in a critical moment. The Spaniards 
and Peruvians fixed their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. 'Jdie 
former, as he did not study to conceal his jiretensioiis, were at a loss whe- 
ther to welcome him as a deliverer, or to take precautions against him as 
an enemy. The latter, knowing the points in contest between him and 
his countrymen, flattered themselves that tiicy had more to hope than to 
dread from his operations. Almagro himself, unacquainted with the detail 
of the events which had happened in his absence, and solicitous to learn 
the precise posture of affairs, advanced towards the capital slowly, and 
with great circumspection. Various negotiations with both parties were 
set on foot. The Inca conducted them on his part with much address. 
At first he endeavoured to gain the friendship of Almagro ; and after mady 
fruitless overtures, despairing of any cordial union with a Spaniard, he 
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al tacked him by surprise with a numerous body of chosen troops. But the ^ 
Spanish discipline and valour maintained their wonted superiority. The 
Peruvians were repulsed with such slaughter that a great part of their 
pmy dispersed, and Almagro proceeded to the gates of Cuzco without 
interruption. 

^ The Pizarros, as they had no longer to make head against the Peru- 
vians, directed all their attention towards their new enemy, and look mea- 
sures to obstruct his entry into the capital. Prudence, however, restrained 
both parties for some time from turning their arms against one another, 
while surrounded by common enemies, who would rejoice in the mutual 
slaughter. Different schemes of accommodation were proposed. Each 
endeavoured to deceive the other, or to corrupt his followers. The gene- 
rous, open, affable temper of Almagro gained many adherents of the 
Pizarros, "who were disgusted with their harsh, domineering manners. 
Encouraged by this defection, he advanced towards the city by night, sur- 
prised Ihe sentinels, or was admitted by them, and, investing the house 
where the two brothers resided, compelled them, after an obstinate defence, 
to surrender at discretion. Almagro \s claim of jurisdiction over Cuzco 
was universally acknowledged, and a form of administration established in 
his name,* 

Two or three persons only were killed in this first act of civil hostility ; 
but it was soon followed by scenes more bloody. Francisco Pizarro 
having dispersed the Peruvians who had imested Lima, and received 
some considerable reinforcements from Hispaniola and Nicaragua, ordered 
five hundred men, under the command of Alonzo de Alvarado, to march 
to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his brothers, if they and their garrison 
were not already cut off by the Peruvian^. This body, which at that 
period of the Spanish power in Amerip must be deemed a considerable 
force, advanced near to the capital before they knew that they had any 
enemy more formidable than Indians to encounter. It was with astonish- 
ment that they beheld their countrymen posted on the banks of the river 
Abancay to oppose their progress. Almagro, how ever, wished rather to 
gain than to conquer them, and by brilx's and promises, endeavoured to 
seduce their leader. The fidelity of Alvarado remained unshaken ; but 
his talents for war were not equal to his virtue. Almagro amused him 
with various movements, of wdiich he rlid not comiirehend the meaning, 
while a large detachment of chosen soldiers passed the river by night 
[.luiy 12j, fell upon his camp by surprise, broke his troops before tliey had 
time to lorm, and took him prisoner, together with his princi}ial officers.t 

By the sudden rout of this body, the contest between the two rivals 
must have been decided, if Almagro had known as well liow to improve 
as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo Orgognez, an oflicer of great abilities, 
who having served under the Constable Bourbon, when h(i led the imjieiial 
army to Rome, had been accustomed to bold and decisive nu^asurcs, ad- 
vised him instantly to issue orders for pulling to death Ferdinanri and Gon- 
zalo Pizarros, Alvarado, and a few other poisons whom he could not hope 
to gain, and to march directly with his victorious troops to Lima, lielbre 
the ^ovewor had lime to prepare for his defence. But Almagro, though 
he discerned at once the utility of the counsel, and though he had courage 
to have carried it into execution, suffered himself to be influenced by sen- 
timents unlike those of a soldier of fortune grown old in ser\’ice, and by 
scruples which suited not the chief of a party who had drawn his swwd 
in civil war. Feelings of humanity restrained him from shedding the blood 
of his opponents ; and the dread of bqi ng deemed a rebel deterred him 
from entering a province which the King had allotted to another. Though 

♦ Zarate, hb. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. 11. lib. U. c. 29. 31. Gomara Hist. c. 134, Herrera, dec. 6. bu. 
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he knew th'>t arms must terminate the dispute between him and Pizarro, 
and resolved not to shun that mode of decision ; yet, with a timid delicacy, 
preposterous at such a juncture, he was so solicitous that his rival should 
be considered as the aggressor, that he marched quietly back to Cuzco, to 
wait his approach.’*^ 

Pizarro was still unacquainted with all the interesting events which had 
happened near Cuzco. Accounts of Almagro’s return, of the loss of the 
capital, of the death of one })rother, of the imprisonment of the other two, 
and of the defeat of Alvarado, were brought to him at once. Such a tide 
of misfortunes almost overwhelmed a spirit which had continued firm and 
erect under the rudest shocks of adversity. But the necessity of attending 
to his own safety, as well as the desire of revenge, preserved him from 
sinking under it. He took measures for both witli his wonted sagacity. 
As he liad the command of the seacoast, and expected considerable sup- 
plies both of men and milhary stores, it was no less his interest to gain 
time, and to avoid action, than it was that of Almagro to precipitate oj)c- 
ra lions, and bring the contest to a speedy issue, lie had recourse to arts 
which he had firmerly piactised with success ; and Almagro was again 
weak enough to suffer himself to be amused with a prospect of terminating 
their diffeiences by some amicable accommodation. By vaiyingliis over- 
tures, and shifting his ground as often as it suited his purpose, sometimes 
seeming to yield to (‘\eiy thitjg which his ri\al could desire, and then 
retiacling all that he had granted, Pizarro dexterously protracted the ne- 
gotiation to such a lengtii, that, though eveiy^ day w as precious to Almagro, 
several months elapsed w ilhout coming to any final agreement. While 
the attention of Alm;*g]o, and (A' the t)flict‘r> with whom he consulted, w^as 
occupied in detecting and eluding tlie fjauduh'nt intentions of the governor, 
Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvaratio found means to corrupt the soldiers to whose 
custody they w'ere committc'd, and not only made their escape thenisehes, 
but persiMcled sixty of t!i<‘ imm who foimerly guauled them to accompany 
their flight.! Fortune havir.g thus deliveied one of his brotfjers the 
governor scrupled not at one act ol perfidy moie to procure the release of 
the other. He juoposed that every point in controversy between Almagro 
and himself should be submitt<‘d to the tlecision of their sovereign; tliat 
until his aw aid u’as known, ea( h should letain undisturbed possession of 
whatever jiart of the country he now' t>ccu]»ied; that Ferfiinaiid Pizarro 
shoitld be M“t at liheity, and leturn instantly to Sjiaiu, together with the 
officers whom Almagro puipiMal to .-‘cnd thither to lepiesent the justice of 
his claims. Obvious as the design of Pizano was in those propositions, 
and familiar as his aitilice« mii;ht now have been to his opponent, Almagro, 
with a credulity approaching to infatuation, relied on his sinceiity, and 
concluded an agreenu'iit on these terms. J 

The mornent that Ferdinand Pizairo recovered his liberty, the governor, 
no longer fettered in his operations by anxiety aliout his brother’s life, 
threw off every disguise w liich ids concern for it had obliged him to assume. 
The treaty w as forgotten ; pacilic and conciliating measures were no more 
mentioned; it was in tin* field lie openly declared, and not in the ca}»inet, 

- — by arms and not by nt'gotiation, — that it must now be determined who 
should lie master of Peru. The ra])idity of his preparations suited such a 
decisive resolution. Seven hundred men were soon ready to march towards 
Cuzco. The command of tiiese was given to ids* two brothers, in whom 
he could jierfectiy confide for the execution of his most violent schemes, 
as they were urged on, not only by the enmity flowing from the rivalship 
betw^eeii their family and Almagro, but animated w ith the desire of ven- 
geance, excited by recollection of their own recent disgrace and sufferings. 
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After an unsuccessful attempt to cross the mountains in the direct road btf* 
tween Lima and Cuzco, they marched towards the south along the coast 
as far as Nasca, and tlien tui*ning to the left, penetrated through the defiles 
in that branch of the Ancles wliich lay between them and the capital. 
Almagro, instead of hearkening to some of his officers, who advised hinj 
to attempt the defence of those difficult passes, waited the approach of 
the enemy in the plain of Cuzco. Two reasons seem to have induced 
him to take this resolution. His followers amounted hardly to five hundred, 
and he was afraid of weakening such a feeble body by sending any de- 
tachment towards the mountains. His cavalry far exceeded that of the 
adverse party, both in number and discipline, and it was only in an open 
country that he could avail himself of that advantage. 

The Pizarros advanced without any obstruction, but what arose from 
the nature of the desert and horrid regi6ns through which tliey marched. 
As soon as they reached the plain, both factions were ecjiially impatient to 
bring this long piotracted contest to an issue. Though countrymen and 
friends, the subjects of the same soveicign, and each with the royal 
standard displayed ; and though they beheld the mountains that surrounded 
the })lain in which they were drawn up, covered with a vast multitude of 
Indians assembletl to enjoj" the spectacle of their mutual carnage, and 
prepared to attack w'hatever jiarty remaiiu'(l master of the field ; so fell 
and implacable was the rancour which had taken possession oi every 
breast, (hat not one pacific counsel, not a singh* o\erture towards accom- 
modation proceeded Irom either side. LInforlimately for yVlmagro, he was 
so worn out with the fitigues of service, to wdiicli his advanced age was 
unequal, that, at this crisis of his fate, he could not exert his wonted acti\ ity , 
and he was obliged to commit the lea<ling his troops to Orgognez, who, 
though an officer of great merit, did not jmssess the same ascendant either 
over the spirit or affections of the soldiers, as the chief whom they had 
long been accustomed to follow and re\ere. 

The conflict was fierce, and maintained by each party with equal 
courage [April 26]. On the side of Almagro were more \eteran soldiers, 
and a larger proportion of cavalry ; hut these were counhu’balanced by 
Pizarro’s superiority in nuinhers, and by two compaiiit^s of well disciplined 
musketeers, which, on receiving .m account of the insurrection of the 
Indians, the emperor had sent fi'om Spain.’^ As the use of fire-arms w^as 
not frequent among the achenturers in America,! hastily equipped for ser- 
vice, at their own expense, this small hand of soldiers regularly tiaineil 
and armed, was a novelty in Peru, and decided the fate of the day, 
Wheiever it advanced, the weight of a heavy and well sustained fiic 
bore down horse and foot before il ; and Orgognez, while be endeavoured 
to rally and animate his troops, having rec*eived a dangerous wound, the 
route became general. The barbarity of the conquerors stained the glory 
which they acquired by this complete victoiy. 'Fhe viol(‘nc<^ of ci\ il rage 
hurried on some to slaughter iheir countrymen with indiscTiminate cruelty; 
the meanness of private revenge instigated others to single out individuals 
as the objects of their vengeance. Orgognez and several officers of dis- 
tinction were massacred in cold blood ; above a bundled and forty soldiers 
fell in the field ; a large proportion, where the number of combatants was 
few, and the heat of the contest soon over. Almagro, though so feeble 
that he could not bear the motion of a horse, had insisted cm being carried 
in a litter to an eminence wliich overlooked the field of battle. From 
thence, in the utmost agitation of mind, he viewed the various movements 
of both parties, and at last beheld the total defeat of his own troops, with 
all the passionate indignation of a veteran leader long accustomed to 
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victoiy. He endeavoured to save himself by flight, hut was taken prisoner, 

' and guarded with the strictest vigilance.* 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New 
World, there is not a more striking instance of the vvoiiderful ascendant 
which the Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after , 
seeing one of the contending parties ruined and dispeised, and the other 
weakened and fatigued, they had not courage to fall ui)on tlieir enemies, 
when fortune presented an opportunity of attacking thcia wdlh such ad- 
vantage.! 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found thc're a con- 
siderable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian lr(*a«uies, 
and partly of the wealth amassed by tludr antag(»nisls fioni the ‘'polls of 
Peru and Chili. But so far did this, and wdiatever the bounty of tbeir 
leader could add to it, fall !)elo\v the high ideas of the recompense w hich 
they conceived to be due to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to 
gratify such extravagant expectations, had recouse to the same exj)edient 
w’hich his brother had empio3n*d on a similar occasion, and endeavoured 
to find occupation for this tuihuleiit as'^iiming spirit, in order to prevent it 
from breaking out into open mutin)". With this view, he encouraged |us 
most actiNe officers to altempt the discovery and reduction of \arious pio- 
vinces which liad not hitheito submitted to the Spaniaids. To e^eTy 
standard erected by the leaders who undertook an}' of those new expe- 
ditions, volunleeis lesoiled with the ardour and hope* peculiar to the age. 
Several of Alinagro’s "'oldiers joined tliein, and thus Pizarro had the satis- 
faction of being tlelivercd both fioin the imjrortuiiity of his discontented 

friends, and the dread of his ancieiil eiumies.J 

Almagro him^'clf remained ror‘^e\eial months in custody, under all the 
anguish of susjicnso. For although his doom was d(*terniined by the 
Pizarros from the moment tint he fell into tlieir hands, prudence con- 
strained them to defer gr<itit}ing tlieir Neng(*ance, until the soldieis who 
had served under him, as w(*ll as se^eral ol tlieir own followers m wlioni 
they could not jxTfectly confide, had left Cu/ro. As soon as they set out 
uuori their differenl i^peditious, Almagro wa'^ impeached of treason, 
*"!oi*ally tr-ied, and condemned to die. The sentence astonished him ; arid 
Ihouiyi he had oftei; braved death with undaunted si>irit in the held, its 
apprx>\ch under this ignominious fhim appalled him so much, that he had 
recoursVto abject suiiplic.itioiis unworthy of his former lame. He he- 
sou^^ht tlie^h’zarros to lememherthe ancient friendship between their bro- 
ther and hiub, and how' much he had contributed to the pro'^perity of their 
himily he i\minded them of the humanity wdtli which, in o]>iH)Htiori to 
the repeated^fcemonstrances of his own most attached friends, he had 
spared their li^\s when he had tliem in his power ; he conjured them to 
pity his ao-e andViufirmitics, and to suffer him to pass the wi’ctcned re- 
mainder 0? his da^ in bewailing his crimes, and in making his ]*care with 
Heaven. The enlrV^^^s, sa}s a Spanish historian, of a man so >mich be- 
loved touched many\n unfeeling heart, and drew tears 
eye. But the brotlKife /eiTiained inflexible. As^ soon V 

his frite 'to be inevita% he u.ct it with the ^ 

veteran. He was slran^M in prison, and afterwards pu i y j • 

He suffered in the se^ ^ i ^ 

lie suiierea in me se^enw j . pr, goner ui Lima, 

Indian woman of Panama, luougii uun whirh thfi> 

he named as successor to I* government, pursuant to a power which the 

emperor had granted hiiii.§ 
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1539.] As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with ^ain 
was suspended, the detail of the extraordinaiy transactions there di(f not 
soon reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first 
intelligence was brought thither by some of Ali;nagro’s olficers, who left the 
country upon the ruin of their cause ; and they related what had happened, 
with every circumstance, unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the most solemn engagements, tlieir violence and 
cruelty, were painted with all the malignity and exfiggeration of party 
liatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, ho arrived soon after, and appeared in court 
with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to efface the iinprcssion which 
their accusations had made, and to justify his brother and himself by repre- 
senting Almagro as the .aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though 
they could not pronounce which of the contending factions was most 
criminal, clearly discerned the fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was 
obvious, that while the leaders, intrusted 'with the conduct of two infant 
colonies, employed the arms which should havti been turned against the 
common enemy, in destroying one another, all attention to the public good 
must cease, and there was reason to dread that the Indians might improve 
the advantage udiich the disunion of the Spaniards presented to them, 
amf extirpate both the \ictors and vanqui^^hod. Rut the evil was more 
apparent than the remedy. Where the information which had been 
received was so defective and susjucious, and the scene of action so remote, 
it was almost impossible to chalk out the line of conduct th.'it ought to be 
follo>ved ; and before any pl.an that should he appr()\ed of in S})ain could 
be carried into execution, the situation of the parlies, and the circumstances 
of affairs, might alter so entirely as to lender its cflects extremely 
pernicious. ‘ , • i 

Nothing therefore nmiained, hut to send a ]>eisnn to Peru, vested with 
extensile and discretionary power, who, aft(‘r Mewing deliberately the pos- 
tuie of affairs with bis o\mi eyes, and inquiiing U])on the spot into the con- 
duct of the (Jiffeient leadeis, should be authoiized to establish the govern 
ment in that fo. m wdiich be deemed most conducive to the interest of the 
parent state, and the welfare of tlu' I'olony. The man selected for this 
important charge w'as Chri.stoval \'.ica (h‘ Castro, a ju(lg(‘ in the court of 
royal audience at V^allndolid ; and his abilities, integrity, and firmness jqi_ 
fied the choice. His instructions, though amj)le, w ere not such ns to.^ier 
him in his operations. Accoiding to th(‘ ditlerent aspec t of affairs, t 
power to take upon him diffei'enl chai*acters. If he found^ the gf^f^rnor 
still alive, he waas to a^'Sume only the title of judge, to maintain tb",pp(>ar- 
ance of acting in conceit with him, and to guard against giviv any just 
cause of offenre to a man v> ho had merited so highly of his cou(iy. p,ut if 
Pizarro were dead, he was intrusted \^ilh a commission that^[. might then 
produce, by which he was appointed his successor in thc^-ovmnment of 
Peru. This attention to Piza 1 10 , ho we\er, seems to h.ay'floued rather 
from dread of hi^ power than from any a}>j)if>hation of hisue^q^yies ; for, at 
the very time that the court seemea so solicitous not ^ irritJ^te him, his 
brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, and confine^ jq a j)fison, wheic 
he remained above twentyyears.* 

1540.] While Vaca de Cfasiro was preparing fori^jj, voyage, events of 
great moment happened in Peru. The governor, cc^sidering himself, upon 
the death of Almagro, as the unrivalled possesvsor vast empire, pro- 
ceeded to parcel out its territories among the ^^querors ; and had this 
division been made with any degree of impartirjj^y extent of country 
which he h.ad to bestow was sufficient to jjjg friends, and to 

have gained his enemies.' But Pizarro condu(;|’(| transaction, not with 
the equity and candour of a judge attentive |,q discover and to reward 
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♦ merit, hut with tlic illiberal spirit of a party leader. Lai^e districts, in 
parts of the countiy most cultivated and populous, were set apart as bis own 
property, or granted to his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. To 
others, lots less valuable and inviting were assigned. The followers of 
Almagro, amongst whom were many of the original adventurers to whose 
valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted lor his success, were totally 
excluded from any portion in those lands, towards the acquisition of whicn 
they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every individual set 
an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each conceni- 
ing the recompense due to tnem rose gradually to a more exorbitant height 
in proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed in 
their expectations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and partiality 
of the governor. The partisans oF Almagro murmured in secret, and medi- 
tated revenge.* 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South America Lad been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of dominion w^as not yet satisfied. 
The ofliceis to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different 
detachments, penetrated into several new provinces ; and though some of 
them were exposed to great har»iships in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and marshes 
of the plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only extended 
their knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the territories 
of Spain and the New World. Pedio de Valdivia reassumed Almagro’s 
scheme of invading Chili, and notw ithstanding the foititude of the natives 
in defending their possessions, made such progress in the conquest of the 
countiy, that he founded the city of St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the 
establishment of the Spanish dominion in that piovincc.t But ol all the 
enterprises undertaken about this peiiod, that of Gonzalo Pizaiio was the 
most remarkable. "Jdie governoi, who seems to have resolved that no 
person in Peru should possess ari} station of di‘?tinguished eminence or au- 
thority but those of his own family, had deprived Benalcazar, the conqueror 
of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and a})y)oinled his biother Gon- 
zalo to take the government of it. He instructed him to attempt the 
discovery and conquest of the countiy to the east of the Andes, which, 
according to the information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 
other valuable spices. Gonzalo, net infeiior to any of his biothers in 
courage, and no less ambitious of acouiring distinction, eagerly engaged in 
this difficult service. He set out fioni Quito at the head of three hundred 
and foity soldieis, near one half of wnom vveie horsemen ; with four thou- 
sand Indians to carry their piovisious. In forcing their way through the 
defiles, or over the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to 
neither of which they were accustomed, pioved fata! to the gieatei part of 
their wretched attendants. The Spamaras, though more robust, and inuicd 
to a variety of cliinal(*s, suffered consideiably, and lost some m< n : but 
when they descended into tlie low countiy. their di.^tiess increased. During 
two months it lained incessantly, without any interval of fair weather long 
enough to dry their clothes.J; The immense plains upon which they w ere 
now entering, either altogether without inhabitants, or occupied by the 
rudest and least industrious tribes in the New World, yielded little subsist- 
ence. They could not ailvance a step but as they cut a road through woods, 
or made it through marshes. Such incessant toil, and continual scarcity of 
f(X)d, seem more than sufficient to have exhausted and dispirited any troops. 
But the fortitude and perseverance of the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were insuperable. Allured by frequent but false accounts of rich 
countries before them, they persisted in struggling on, until they reached 
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the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers whose waters wur 
into the Maragnon, and contribute to its grandeur. There, with infinite 
labour, they built a bark, which they expected would prove of great utility 
in conveyii^ them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and in exploring thc^ 
countrjr. This was manned w’ith fifty soldiers, under the cornniand of 
Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. The stream carried 
them down witli such rapidity, that they were soon far ahead of their 
countrymen, who followed slowly and with difficulty by land. 

At this distance from his commander, Orellana, a young man of an aspi- 
ring mind, began to fancy himself independent ; and transported with liie 
predominant passion of the age, he formed the scheme ol* distinguishing 
himself as a discoverer, by following the course of the Maragnoii until it 
mined the ocean, and by surveying tlic vast regions through wliich it flows. 
This scheme of Orellana’s was as bold as it wa^ treacherous. For, if he be 
chaigeable with the guilt of having violated his duly to his commander, and 
with having abandoned his fellow soldiers in a pathless desert, where they 
bad hardly any hopes of success, or even of safet}^, but what were founded 
on the service which they expected from the bark ; his crime is in some 
measure balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a navigation of 
near two thousand leagues, through uiiknowm nations, in a vessel hastily con- 
structed, with green timber, and b}^ very unskilful hands, without pro- 
visions, without a compass, or a pilot. But his courage and alacrity supplied 
every defect. Committing himself fearlessly to the guidance of the stream, 
the Nai)o bore him along to tlie south, until he reached the great channel of 
the Maragnon. Turning with it towards the coast, he held on his course 
in that direction. He made fiequent descents on both sides of the river, 
sometimes seizing by force of anus tlie provisions of the fierce savages 
seah'd on its banks ; and sometimes piocuring a supply of food by a friendly 
intercourse with nioie gentle tiihvs. After a long stu’ies of dangers, which 
he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of distress(‘s which he sup- 
ported with no less magnaiiimily, he rt'ached the ocean [l-H], where new 
perils awaited him. These he likewise surmounted, and got safely to the 
Spanish settlement in tlic island of Cubagua ; from thence he sailed to 
Spain. The vanity natural to travellers who visit regions unknown to the 
rest of mankind, and the art of an adventurer solicitous to mngnily his own 
merit, concurred in promj)ting liiin to mingle an extraordinary j)ro])ortion 
of the marvellous in the narrative of his v oyage. He pretended to have dis- 
covered nations so rich that the loofs of their teiu])les were covered with 
plates of gold ; and de&cri])ed a republic of w omen so warlike and power- 
ful, as to have extended their dominion o\ tu- a considerable tract of the fertile 
plains which he had visited. Kxtrav agant as those tales were, they ga v(‘ rise 
to an opinion, that a region abounding with gold, distinguislied by the name 
of El Doraday and a community of Amazons, vvert* to be found in this part 
of the world; and such is the propensity ot mankind to l)elie\e what is 
wonderful, that it has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and ob- 
servation have exploded those fables. The voyage, however, ev(‘n when 
stripped of eveiy romantic embellishment, deserves to be recorded not 
only as one of the most memorable occurrences in that adventurous «age, 
but as the first event whicii led to any certain knowledge of the extensive 
countries that stretch eastward from the Andes to the ocean.* 

No words can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did net 
find the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where he had 
ordered Orellana to wait for him. He would not allow himself to suspect 
that a man, whom he had intrusted with such an important command, 
could be so base and so unfeeling as to desert him at such a juncture. 
But imputing his absence from the place of rendezvous to some unknown 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 4. Gomara Hist. c. 86. Vega, p. 21. lib. iii. c. 4. Henera, dec. 6. lib, xi. c, 
Rodriguez el Maragnon y Amazonas, lib. i. c. 3, 
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accident, he advanced above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maragnon, 
expecting eveiy moment to see the bark appear with a supply of provi- 
sions [1541], At length be came up with an officer whom Orellana had 
left to perish in the desert, because he had the courage to remonstrate 
against his perfidy. Fiom him he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, 
and his followers perceived at once their own desperate situation, when 
deprived of their only resource. The spirit of the stoutest hearted vete- 
ran sunk within him, and all demanded to be led back instantly. Pizarro. 
though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose their in- 
clination. But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito ; and in that 
long march the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than those which 
they had endured in their progress outward, without the alluring hopes 
which then soothed and animated them under their sufferings. Hunger 
compelled them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and 
horses, to devour the most loathsome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather 
of their saddles and swordhelts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundred 
and ten Spaniards, perished in this wild di&astious expedition, which con- 
tinued near two years ; and as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orel- 
lana, only fourscore got back lo Quito. These were naked like savages, 
and so emaciated with famine, or worn out widi fatigue, that they had more 
tlie appearance of spectres than of men.* 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the* repose which his condition re- 
quired, Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts X)f a fatal event that 
threatened calamities more dreadlul to him than those through which he 
had passed. From the time that his brother made that partial division of 
his conquests which has been m<‘nlioned, the adherents of Almagro, con- 
sidering themselves as pro^ciibed by the party in power, no longer enter- 
tained any hope of bettering lh(‘ir condition. Great numbers in despair 
resorted to Lima, where the house of young Almagix) was always open to 
them, and the slender portion of his lather’s fortune, which the governor 
allowed him to enjoy, was spent in affoidine* them subsistence. The warm 
attachment with which cv<*rv person who had s(‘rved under the elder Al- 
niagro devoted himsell' to his interests, w’as quickly transferred to his son, 
who was now grown uj) lo the a«e of manhood, and possessed all the 
qualities which captivate the affertii^is of soldiers. Of a graceful appear- 
ance, dexterous at all martial exercises, bold, opim, generous, he seemed to 
be farmed for command ; and as lu's father, consciousof his own inferiority 
from the total want of education, had been extremely attentive to have 
him instructed in every science becoming a gentleman ; the accomplish- 
ments which he had acquired heighten<‘d the respect of his f)llo\vers, as 
they gave him distinction and eminence among illiterate adventuiers. In 
this young man the Almagrians fmnd a point of union which they wanted, 
and, looking up to him as their h(*ad, were ready to undertake any thing 
for his advancement. Nor was affection for Almagro tiieir only incite- 
inent; they were urged on by their own distresses. Many of them, des- 
titute of common necessaries and weaiy of loitering aw ay life, a 

burden to their chief, or to such of their associates as had saved some 
remnant of their fortune from pillage and contiscation, longed impatiently 
for an occasion to exert their activity and courage, and began o deliberate 
how they might be avenged on the author of call their misery. Their fie- 
quent cabals did not pass unobserved; and the govainor was warned to 
be on bis guard iigainsl^ men who niedit.aled some desj>erale deed, and had 
resolution to execute it. But either from the native intrepidity of his 
mind, or from contempt of persons whose poverty seemed lo render their 
machinations of little consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of bis 
friends. “ Be in no pain,” said he careless^? ‘‘ about my life ; it is per- 

* Zeu-ate, lib. iv. c. 2—5. p. 11. lib. iii. r. 3, 4, 5 14. Herrera, dec, C. lib. viii« c. 7, 8. 
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fectly safe, as long as every man in Peru knows that 1 can in a moment 
cut off any head which dares to harbour a thought against it.’* This secu- 
rity gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen eveiy part of 
their scheme ; and Juan de Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who had 
the charge of Almagro’s education, took the direction of their consulta- 
tions with all the zeal which this connection inspired, and with all the au- 
thority which the ascendant that he was known to have over the mind of 
his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday the twenty-sixth of June, at mid-day, the season of tran- 
quillity and repose in all suUiy climates, Herrada, at the head of eighteen 
of the most aetcrniined conspirators, sallied out of Almagro’s house, in 
complete armour ; and, drawing their sw'ords, as they ad\ anced hastily 
towards the governor’s palace, cried out, “ Long live the King, but let the 
tyrant die !” Their associates, warned of their motions by a signal, were 
in arms at different stations ready to support them. Though Pizarro was 
usually surrounded by such a numerous train of attendants as suited the 
magnificence of the most opulent subject of the age in which he lived ; 
yet as he was just risen from table, and most of his domestics had retired 
to their own apartments, the conspirators passed through the two outer 
courts of the palace unobserved. They were at the bottom of the stair- 
case before a page in waiting could give the alarm to his master, who was 
conversing with a few fiiemls in a large hall. The governor, whose steady 
mind no form of danger could appal, staiting up, called for arms, and 
commanded Francisco do Chaves to make fast the door. But that officer, 
who did not retain so much piesence of mind as to obey this piudent 
order, running to the top of the staii case, wildly asked the conspirators 
what they meant, and whither they w'eie going? Instead of answering, 
they stabbed him to the hcait, and buist into the hall. Some of the per- 
sons who were there threw themsehes fioni the windows ; others attempt- 
ed to fly; and a few drawing theii swords followed their leader into an 
inner apartment. The conspirators, animated with having the object of 
their vengeance now in view*, rushed forward after them. Pizairb, w ilh 
no other arms than his sword and buckler, defended the entry ; and, sup- 
ported by his half brother Alcantara, and his little knot of friends, he 
maintained the unequal contest with intiepidity woithy of his past exploits, 
and with the vigour of a youthful combatant. “ Courage,” ciied he, 
“companions! we aie yet cnow^ to make those traitors repent of their au- 
dacity.” But the armour of the conspiratois protected them, while eveiy 
thrust they made took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his brother's feet ; 
his other defenders were mortally wounded. The go\ernor, so weary 
that he could hardly wield his sword, and no longei able to pariy the many 
weapons furiously aimed at him, received a deadly thrust full in his throat, 
sunk to the ground, and expired. 

As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran out into the streets, and, waving 
their bloociy swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant. Above two 
Hundred of their associates having joined them, they conducted young Al- 
magro in solemn procession through the city, and, assembling the magis- 
trates and principal citizens, compelled them to acknowlecfee him as lawful 
successor to his father in his government. The palace of Pizarro, together 
with the houses of several ol his adherents, was pillaged by the soldiers, 
who had the satisfaction at once of being avenged on their enemies, and 
of enriching themselves by the spoils of those through whose hands al the 
wealth of Peru had passed.* 

The boldness and success of the conspiracy, as well as the name and 
popular qualities of Almagro, drew many soldi(*rs to his standard. Eveiy 
adventurer of desperate fortune, all who were dissatisfied with Pizarro 

* Zarate, lib. Iv. c, 6 — 8. Gomara Htst c. 144, 145. Vega, p 11. lib, iii. c, 5—7. Herrera, dec 
6. lib. X. c. 4—7. Pizarro Var. Illust. p. 183. 
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(and Irom the rapaciousness of his government in the latter jrears of his 
hfe the number of malecontents was considerable), declared without hesi- 
tation in favour of Almagro, and he was soon at the head of eight hundred 
of the most gallant veterans in Peru. As his youth and inexperience dis- 
qualified him from taking the command of them himself, he appointed 
Herrada to act as general. But though Almagro speedily collected such 
a respectable force, the acquiescence in his government was far from being 
general. Pizarro had left many friends to whom his memory was dear ; 
the barbarous assassination of a man to whom his countiy vvas so highly 
indebted, filled every impartial person with horror. The ignominious 
birth of Almagro, as well as the doubtful title on which he founded his 
pretensions, led others to consider him as a usurper. The officers who 
commanded in some provinces refused to recognise his authority until it 
was confirmed by the emperor. In others, particularly at Cuzco, the royal 
standard was erected, and preparations were begun in order to revenge 
the murder of their ancient leader. 

Those seeds of discord, which could not have lain long dormant, acquired 
great vigour and activity when the arrival of Vaca de Castro was known. 
After a long and disastrous voyage, he was driven by stress of weather 
into a small harbour in the province of Popayan ; and proceeding from 
thence by land, after a journey no less tedious than difficult, he reached 
Quito. In his way he received accounts of Pizarro’s death, and of the 
events which followed upon it. He immediately produced the royal 
commission appointing him governor of Peru, \v ith the same privileges and 
authority ; and his jurisdiction was acknowledged without hesitation by 
Benalcazar, adelantado or lieutenant-general tor the emperor in Popayan, 
and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in the absence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had 
the command of the troops left in Quito. Vaca de Castro not only assumed 
the supreino authority, l)ut shov\ed that he possessed the talents which the 
exercise of it at that juncture required. By his influence and address he 
soon assembled such a body of troops, as not only to set him above all 
fear of being exposed to any irisult from the adverse party, but enabled 
him to advance trom Quito with the dignity which became his character. 
By despatching persons of confidence to the different settlements in Peru 
with a formal- notification of his arrival and of his commission, he commu- 
nicated to his couniiymen the royal pleasure with respect to the govern- 
ment of the country. By private eriiissaries, he excited such officers as 
had discovered Iheir disapprobation of Alma^ro's proceedings, to manifest 
their duty to their sovereign by supporting the person honoured with his 
commission. Those measures weie productive of great effects. En- 
couraged by the approach of the new governor, or prepaied by his 
machinations, the loyal were confirmed in their principles, and avowed 
them with greater boldness ; the timid ventured to declare their sentiments; 
the neutral and wavering, fintliiig it necessary fi) choose a side, began 
to lean to that which now appeared to be the safest as well as the most 
just.* 

Almagro obser\’ed the rapid progress of this spirit of disaffection to his 
cause ; and in order to give an effectual check to it before the arrival of 
Vaca de Castro, he set out at the head of Iiis troops for Cuzco [1542], 
where the most considerable body of opponents had erected the royal 
standard, under the command of Pedro Alvarez Holguin. During his 
march thither, Herrada, the skilful guide of his youth and of his counsels, 
died ; and from that time his measures were conspicuous for their violence, 
but concerted with little sagacity, and executed wfitli no address. Holguin, 
who, with forces far inferior to those of the opposite party, was descend- 

* Benzon, bb, iii. c. 9. Zarate, lib, iv. c. 11. Gomara, c. 146, 147 Herrera, dec. 6. lib. x. c. L 
2,3. 7, &c. 
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mg tov^ ards the coast at the very time that Almagro was on his way to 
Cuzco, deceived his inexperienced adversaiy by a veiy simple stratagem, 
avoided an engagement, and effected a junction with Alvarado, an oificei* 
of note, who had been the first to declare against Almagro as a usurper. 

Soon after, Vaca de Castro entered their camp witli the troops wliicb 
he brought from Qpito ; and erecting the royal standard before his own 
tent, he declared that, as governor, he would discharge in person all 
the functions of general of their comlnned forces. Though lormed by 
the tenor of his past life to the habits of a sedentary and pacific profession, 
he at once assumed the activity and disco\ ered the decision of an officei 
long accustomed to command. Knowing his strength to be now far supe- 
rior to that of the enemy, he was impatient to terminate the contest by a 
battle. Nor did the followers of Almagro, who had no hopes of obtaining 
a pardon for a crime so atrocious as the murder of the go\ernor, decline 
that mode of decision. They met at Cliupaz [v'^ept. 16], about two hun 
dred miles from Cuzco, and fought with all tlie tierce animosity ins})iied 
by the violence of civil rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagerness 
of revenge, and the last eliorts of despair. Victory, after remaining long 
doubtful, declared at last for Vaco de Castro. The sujrerior nurmrer ol 
his troops, his owm intrejridity, and the martial talents of Francisco de 
Carvajal, a veteran officer termed under the great captain in the wars of 
Italy, and who on that day laid the foundation of his future fame in Peru, 
triumphed over the bravery of his opponents, though led on Iry young 
Almagro with a gallant spirit vvor-lliy of a better cause, and deserving 
another fate. The carnage was great in pio])ortion to the number of the 
combatants. Many ol' the v.inquishetl, especially such as were conscious 
that they might be charged with hiding acccss.jry to the assassination ot 
Pizarro, rushing on the swords of the enemy, ch()''e to fall like soldiers 
rather than wait an ignominious doom. Ol i'ouileen hundred men, thq 
total amount of combatants on both sides, jj\ e hundred lay dead on the 
field, and the number of the wounded was still oreateT.^ 

If the military talents displayed by Vaca de Castro, both in the council 
and in the field, surprised tlie adveiitineis in Peru, they w^ere still more 
astonislied at his conduct after the victory. As he was by nature a ligid 
dispenser of justice, and persuaded that rt requiied examples of extraor- 
dinary severity to restrain the licentiiais spirit ol soldiers so far removed 
from the seat of governnK'nt, he jrrocecdtHl directij to try his prisoners as 
rebels. Forty were condemned to sufftT the diath of traitor’s, others were 
banished from Peru. Their leader, who made his escape from the battle, 
being betrayed Iry some of his officer’s, was })ijbli(ly l^eheaded in Cuzco ; 
and in him the name of Almagro, and the •-piiil of the i)arty, was extiia t.f 

During those violent convulsions in Peru, the emjreror and his ministers 
were intently employed in preparing regulations, by which they hoped trot 
only lo re-establislr tranquillity there, but to introduce a rnoi’e perfect system 
of internal policy into all their settlemeirts in the New World. It is 
manifest from all the events recorded in the history of America, that, 
rapid and extensive as the Spairish conquests there had been, they were 
not carried on by any regular exertion of the national force, but by the 
occasional efforts of private adventurers. After fitting out a few of the 
first armaments for discovering new regions, tlie court of Spain, during the 
busy reigns of Ferdinand ancT Charles V., the former the most intriguing 
prince of the age, and the latter the most ambitious, was encumbered with 
such a multiplicity of schemes, and involved in war with so many nalioas 
of Europe, tnat he had not leisure to attend to distant and less interesting 

♦ Zarate, lib. iv. c. 13—19. Gomara, c. 148. Vega, p. 11 lib. lii. c. 11 — 18. Herrera, dec, 7. 
lib. 5. c. 1, 2, 3. lib. iii. c. 1—11. t Zarate, lib. iv. c, 21. Gomara, c. 150. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. 
e. 13. lib. vi. c. 1. 
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ol^ects. The care of prosecuting discovery, or of attempting conquest, 
was abandoned to individuals ; and with such ardour did men push forward in 
this new career, on which novelty, the spirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, 
and the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them with combined influence 
to enter, that in less than half a centuiy almost the whole of that extensive 
empire vvhich Spain now possesses in the New World, was subjected to 
its dominion. As the Spanish court contributed nothing tow^ards the various 
expeditions undertalum in America, it was not entitled to claim much Irom 
their success. The sovereignty of the conquered provinces, with the fifth 
of the gold and silver, was reserved for the crown ; every thing else w^as 
seized by the associates in each expedition as their own ri^ht. The 
plunder of the countries wliich they invaded served to indemnity them for 
what they had expended in equipping themselves for the service, and the 
conquered territory was divided among them, according to rules \^hich 
custom had introduced, as permanent establishments which their successful 
valour merited. In the infancy of those settlements, when their extent as 
well as their value was unknown, many irregularities escaped ohservation, 
and it was found necessary to connive at many excesses. The conquered 
people were fiequently pillaged with destriiclixe rapacity, and their countiy 
parcelled out among its ne\v masters in exorbitant sliares, far exceeding 
the highest recompense due to their services. 'J"he rude conqueiors of 
America, incapable of forming their establishments upon any geneial or 
extensive j)lan of policy, attentive only to private interest, unwilling to 
forego present gain from the pros})eclof remote or pul)lic ])enefit, seem to 
have had no oljject but to amass sudden wealtii, without regarding what 
might he the consequr'nces of the means by vvhich they acquired it. But 
W’hen time at length discovered to the Spanish court the importance of its 
American possessions, the necessity of ne vv -model ling their whole frame 
became obvious, and in })lace of the maxims and practices prevalent 
among militaiy adventurer^, it was found requisite to substitute the insti- 
tutions of regular govemment. 

One evil in iJaiticular called for an immediate remedy. The conquerors 
of Mexico and Peiu imitated the fital example of their countiTmen settle I 
in the islands, and employed themselves in searching for gold and silver 
with the same inconsiderate eagerness. Similar effects tollovved. The 
natives employed in this labour by masters, who in imposing tasks had no 
regard either to what tiiey felt or tow hat they vveie able to perform, j)ined 
away and perished so f.i^t, that there was leason to apprehend that Spain, 
instead of ])Ossessing countries peopled (o such a degree as to he suscep- 
tible of progressive improvement, would soon remain proprietor only of a 
vast unirihal)itcd desert. 

The emperor and his minisleis were so sensible of this, and so solicitous 
to prevent the extinction of the Indian race, which threatened to render 
their acquisitions of iro value, that from lime to time various laws, which 
I have mentioned, had been made for securing to that unhappy people 
more gentle and equitable tr’catmenl. fbit the distance of America fium 
tlie seat of empire, the feelrleness of government in the nevv colonics, the 
avarice and audacity of soldiers unaccustomed to restraint, pi’cvented these 
salutary regulations from ojx'rating with any considerable influence. The 
evil continued to gi'ow, and at this time the emperor found an interval of 
leisure from the affairs of Europe to take if into attentive consideration, 
lie consulted not only with his ministers and the laembers of the council 
of the Indies, but called upon several persons w ho had resided long in the 
New World to aid them with the result of their experience and observa- 
tion. Fortunately for the people of America, among these w^as Bartholo- 
mew de las Casas, who happened to be then at Madrid on a mission from 
a Chapter of his order at Chiapa.’*^ Though since the miscarriage of his 

* K^esal Hist, dc Chiapa, p. U6. 
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former schemes for the relief of the Indians, he had continued shut up in 
his cloister, or occupied in religious functions, his zeal in behalf of the 
former objects of his pity was so far from abating, that, from an increased 
knowledge of their sufferings, its ardour had augmented. He seized 
eagerly this opportunity of reviving his favourite maxims concerning the 
treatment of the Indians. With the moving eloquence natural to a man 
on whose mind the scenes which he had beheld had made a deep imnres- 
«ion, he described the irreparable waste of the human species in the New 
World, the Indian race almost totally swept away in the islands in less 
tiian fifty years, and hastening to extinction on the continent with the .same 
rapid decay. With the decisive tone of one strongly prepossessed with 
the truth of his own system, he imputed all this to a single cause, to the 
exactions and cruelty of his countrymen, and contended that nothing could 
prevent the depopulation of America, but the declaring of its natives to be 
fieemen, and treating them as subjects, not as slaves. ^ Nor did he confide 
for the success of this proposal in tlie powers of his oratory alone. In 
order to enforce them, he composed his famous treatise concerning the 
destruction of America,’^ in which he relates, with many horrid circum- 
stances, but with ajiparent marks of exaggerated description, the devasta- 
tion of every province wdiich had been visited by the Spaniards. 

The emperor was deeply afflicted with the recital of so many actions 
shocking to humanity. But as his views extended far beyond those of Las 
Casas, he perceived that relieving the Indians from oppression vv as but one 
step towards rendering his possessions in the New World a valuable acqui- 
sition, and would be of little avail, unless he could circumscribe the iiower 
and usurpations of his own subjects there. I’he conquerors of Amer’ca, 
however great their mei it ha(i been towards their country, w ere mostly 
persons of such mean biith, andof such an alject rank in society, as gave no 
distinction in the eye of a monarch. The exorbitant vvcaitli with which 
some of them returned, gave umbrage to an age not accustomed to see men 
in inferior condition elevated above their level, and rising to emulate or to 
surpass the ancient nobility in splendour. The territories which their 
Jeaders had appropriated to themselves were of such enormous extent [139], 
that, if the country should ever be improved in pioportion to the fertility 
of the soil, they must grow too w^eallhy and too jiovverful tor subjects. It 
appeared to Charles that this abuse required a remedy no k'ss than the 
other, and that the regulations concerning both must he enforced by a mode 
of government more vigorous than had yet been intioduced into America. 

With this view he tramed a body of laws, containing many salulaiy 
appointments with respect to the constitution and powois of the supreme 
council of the Indies ; concerning the station and jurisdiction of the royal 
audiences in different parts of Ameiica; the administration of justice ; the 
order of government, both ecclesiastical and civil. These w^ere approved 
of by all ranks of men. But together with them were is.'^ued the following 
regulations, which excited universal alarm, and occasioned the most violent 
convulsions . That as the repartimierUos or shares of land seized by several 
persons appeared to he excessive, the royal audiences are empowered to 
reduce them to a moderate extent : That upon the death of any conqueror 
or planter, the lands and Indians granted to him shall not descend to his 
widow or children, but return to the crown : That the Indians shall hence- 
forth be exempt from personal service, and shall not be compelled to carry 
the baggage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or to dive in the pearl 
fisheries : That the staled tribute due by them to their superior shall be 
ascertained, and they shall be paid as servants for any work they voluntarily 
perform : That all persons who aie or have been in public offices, all 
ecclesiastics of every denomination, all hospitals and monasteries, shall be 
deprived of liie lands and Indians allotted to them, and these be annexed 
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*0 the crown : That eve^ person in Peru, who had any criminal concern 
in the contest between rizarro and Almagro should forfeit his lands and 
Indians.”* 

All the Spanish ministers who had hitherto been intrusted with the 
direction of American affairs, and who were best acquainted with the state 
of the country, remonstrated against those regulations as ruinous to their 
infant colonies. They represented, that the number of Spaniards who 
had hitherto emigrated to the New World was^ so extremely small, that 
nothing could be expected from any effort of theirs towards improving the 
vast regions over which they were scattered ; that the success of every 
scheme for this purpose must depend upon the ministry and service of the 
Indians, whose native indolence and aversion to labour, no prospect of 
benefit or promise of reward could surmount ; that the moment the right of 
imposing a task, and exacting the perfonnance of it, was taken from their 
masters, every work of industry must cease, and all the sources from which 
wealth began to pour in upon Spain must be stopped for ever. But Charles, 
tenacious at all times of his own opinions, and so much impressed at present 
with the view of the disorders which reigned in America, that he was 
willing to hazard the application even of a dangerous remedy, persisted in 
his resolution of publishing the laws. That they might be carried into 
execution d^th greater vigour and authority, he authorized Francisco Tello 
de Sandoval to repair to Mexico as Visitadorj or superintendent of that 
country, and to co-operate with Antonio de Mendoza, the viceroy, in en- 
forcing them. He appointed Blasco Nugnez Vela to be governor of 
Penj, with the title of viceroy ; and in order to strengthen his adminis- 
tration, he established a court of royal audience in Lima [1543], in which 
four lawyers of eminence were to preside as judges.! 

The viceroy and superintendent sailed at the same time ; and an account 
of the laws which they were to enforce reached America before them. 
The entry of Sandoval into Mexico was \iewed as the prelude of general 
ruin. The unlimited grant of liberty to the Indians affected every Spaniard 
in America without distinction, and theie \vas hardly one who might not on 
some pretext be included under the other regulations, and suffer by them. 
But the colony in New Spain had now been so long accustomed, to the 
restraints of law and authority under the steady and prudent administration 
of Mendoza, that, how much soever the spirit of the new statutes was de- 
tested and dreaded, no attempt was made to obstruct the publication of 
them by any act of violence unbecoming subjects. The magistrates and 
principal inhabitants, however, presented dutiful addresses to the viceroy 
and superintendent, representing the fatal consequences of enforcing them. 
Happily for them Mendoza, by long residence in the country, was so tho- 
roughly acquainted with its state, that he knew what was for its interest as 
well as what it could bear; and Sandoval, though new in office, displayed 
a degree of moderation seldom po«?vessed by persons just enteiing upon the 
exercise of power. They engaged to suspend, for some time, the execution 
of what was offensive in the new laws, and not only consented that a depu- 
tation of citizens should be sent to Europe to lay before the emperor the 
apprehensions of his subjects in New Spain with respect to their tendency 
and effects, but they concurred with them in supporting their sentiments. 
Charles, moved by the opinion of men Avhose abilities and integrity entitled 
them to decide concerning what fell immediately under their own view, 
granted such a relaxation of the rigour of the laws as re-established the 
colony in its former tranquil lity.| 

In reru the storm gatliered with an aspect still more fierce and threaten- 
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mg, and was not so goon dispelled. The conquerors of Peru, of a rank 
much inferior to those who had subjected Mexico to the Spanish crown, 
further removed from the insjpection of the parent state, and intoxicated 
with the sudden acquisition of wealth, carried on all their operations with 
greater license and irregularity than any body of adventurers in the New 
World. Amidst the general subversion of law and order, occasioned by 
two successive civil wars, when each individual was at liberty to decide 
for himself, without any guide but his own interest or passions, this turbulent 
spirit rose above all sense of subordination. To men thus corrupted by 
anarchy, the introduction of regular government, the power of a viceroy, 
and the authority of a respectable court of judicature, would of themselves 
have appeared formidable restraints, to which they would have submitted 
with reluctance. But they revolte(l with indignation against the idea of 
complying with law^s, by which they were to be stripped at once of all 
they had earned so hardly during many 3*ears of service and suffering. As 
the account of the new laws spread successi\ely through the diQerent settle- 
ments, the inhabitants ran together, the women in tears, and the men 
exclaiming against the injustice and ingratitude of their sovereign in de- 
priving tiiein, unheard and unconvicled, of tlieir possessions. “ Is this,” 
cried they, ‘‘the reconqiense due to poisons, who, williout public^ aid, at 
their own expense, and by their own valour, have subjected to flic crown of 
Castile territories of such immense extent and opulence ? Are these the 
rewards be>lowed for having endured unparalleled distress, for having 
encountered every species of danger in the ser^ ice of their country ? W hose 
merit is so great, who>e conduct has been so irre])roachahle, th.it he may 
not be condemned by some penal clause in regulations, conceived in terms 
as loose and coint)reliensi\e, as if it had been intended that all should be 
entangled in their snaie ? Evt'ry Spaniard of note in Peru has held some 
public ollice, anrl all, without distinction, have be(‘n constrained to take an 
active part in the contest between tlie two rival chiefs. Were the former 
to be robbed of their property because they had done their duty ? Were the 
latter to be punished on account ol what they could not avoid ? Shall the 
conquerors of this great empire, instead of receiving marks of distinction, 
be deprived of the natural consolation of ]U‘o\ iding for their widows and 
children, and leave them to depend for subsistence on the scanty su))ply 
they can extort from unfeeling com tiers AN e are not alile now,” continued 
they, “to explore unknown regions in quest of more secure settlements; 
our constitutions debilitated with age, and our bodies covered with wounds, 
are no longer lit for active seivice ; hut still we ])ossess vigour sufficient to 
assert our just rights, and we will not tamely suffer them to he w'rested 
from us.”t 

By discourses of this sort, uttered with vehemence, and listened to with 
univers.'il approbation, their passions were intlamed to such a pitch that 
they were prepared for the most violent measures ; and began to hold con- 
sultations in different places, how they might opposci the entrance of the 
viceroy and judges, and prevent not only the execution hut the promulga- 
tion ot the new laws. From this, however, they were diverted by the 
address of V^aca de Castio, who flatt<‘red them with hopes, that, as soon as 
the viceroy and judges should arrive, and h.id leisure to examine their pe- 
titions ancf remonstrances, they would concur with them in endeavouring 
to procure some mitigation in the rigour of laws which had been framed 
without due attention either to the state of the country, or to the senti- 
ments of the people. A greater degree of accommodation to these, and 
even some concessions on me part of government, were now become requi- 
site to compose the present fennent, and to soothe the colonists into sub- 
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mission, by inspiring them with confidence in their superiors. But ivithout 
profound discernment, conciliating manners, and flexibility of temper, such 
a plan could not be carried on. The viceroy possessed none of these. 

Of all the qualities that fit men for high command, he was endowed only 
with integrity and courage ; the former harsh and uncomplying, the latter 
bordering so frequently on rashness or obstinacy, that, in his situation, they 
w'ere defects rather than virtues. From the moment that he landed at, 
Tumbez [March 4j, Nugnez Vela seems to have considered himself 
merely as an executive officer, without any discretionary power ; and, re- 
gardless of whatever he observed or heard concerning the state of the 
country, he adhered to the letter of the regulations with unrelenting rigour. 

In all the towns through which he passed, the natives were declared to 
be free, every person in public office was deprived of his lands and ser- 
vants ; and as an example of obedience to others, he would not suffer a 
single Indian to be employed in canying his own baggage in his march to- 
wards Lima. Amazement and consternation went beiore him as he ap- 
proached ; and so little solicitous was he to prevent these from augmenting, 
that, on entering the capital, he openly avowed that he came to obey the 
orders of his sovereign, not to dispense with his laws. This harsh decla- 
ration was accompanied with what rendered it still more^ intolerable, 
haughtiness in deportment, a tone of arrogance and decision in discourse, 
and an insolence of office grievous to men little accustomed to hold civil 
authority in high respect. Every attempt to procure a suspension or miti- 
gation of the new laws, the viceroy considered as flow ing from a spirit of 
disaffection that lendecl to rebellion. Several persons of rank w'ere con- 
fined, and some put to death, without any form of trial. Vaca de Castro 
was arrested ; and notwithstanding the dignity of his former rank, and his 
merit, in having prevented a g(‘neiMl insurrection in the colony, he was 
loaded with chains, and shut up in the common jail.* 

But however general the indignation wMsagair)st such proceedings, it is 
probable the hand of authority would have been strong enough to suppress 
it, or to prevent it bursting out wdtb open violence, if the rnalecontents had 
not been provided with a leader of credit and eminence to unite and to 
direct their efforts. From the lime tliat the purport of the new^ regulations 
was known in Peru, every Spaniard there turned his eyes tow’ards Gon- 
zalo PizaiTo, as the only person able to avert the ruin with which they 
threatened the colony. From all quartei-s, letters and addresses w'ere sent 
to hitii, conjuring him to stand forth as their common protector, and offer- 
ing to support him in the attempt with their lives and fortunes. Gonzalo, 
though inferior in talents to his other brothers, w'as equally ambitious, and 
of courage no less daring. The behaviour of an ungrateful court towards 
his brothers and himself dw^elt continually on his mind. Ferdinand a state 
prisoner in Euiope, the children of the governor in custody of the viceroy, 
and sent aboard his fleet, himself reduced to the conilition of a piivate 
citizen in a country for the discovery and conquest of which Spain w\as in- 
debted to his family — these thoughts prompted him to seek for vengeance, 
and to assert the rights of his family, of which he now considered himself 
as the guardian and the heir. But as no Spaniard can easily surmount that * 
veneration for his sovereign which seems to be inlerwmven in his frame, 
the idea of marching in arms against the royal standvird filled him wdth 
fiorror. He hesitated long, and was still unresolved, w hen the violence of 
the viceroy, the universal call of his countrymen, and the certainty of be- 
coming soon a victim himself to the severity of the new' laws, moved him ^ 
to quit his residence at Chuquisacade la Plata, and repair to Cuzco. All 
the inhabitants went out to meet him, and received him with transports of 

* Zarato, lib. iv. c. 23, 24, 23. Gomara, c. 153 — ^155, Vega, p. II. lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Fernandes, 
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joy as the deliverer of the colony. In the fervour of their zeal, they elect* 
ed him procurator-general of the Spanish nation in Peru, to solicit the re- 
peal of the late regulations. They empowered him to lay their remon- 
strances before the royal audience in Lima, and, upon pretext of danger 
from the Indians, authorized him to march thither in arms [1544]. Under 
sanction of this nomination Pizarro took possession of the royal treasure, 
appointed officers, levied soldiers, seized a large train of artillery which 
Vaca de Castro had deposited in Gumanga, and set out for Lima as if he 
had been advancing against a public enemy. Disaffection having now as- 
sumed a regular form, and being united under a chief of such distinguish- 
ed name, many persons of note resorted to his standard ; and a considerable 
part of the troops, raised by the viceroy to oppose his progress, deserted 
to him in a body.’"^ 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution had happened there, which 
encouraged him to proceed with almost certainty of success. The violence 
of the viceroy’s administration was not more foimidalile to the Spaniards 
of Peru than his overbearing haughtiness was odious to his associates, the 
judges of the royal audience. During their \ oyage from Spain, some symp- 
toms of coldness between the viceroy and them })egan to appear.! But 
as soon as they entered upon the exercise of their respective offices, both' 
parties were so much exasperated liy frequent contests, arising fioiii inter- 
ference of jurisdiction and contrariety of opinion, that their mutual disgust 
soon grew into open enmity. The judges lhwart(‘d the viceioy in every 
measure, set at liberty prisoners whom he had conl'med, justified the male- 
contents, and applauaed their remonstraiui's. At a time when both de- 
partments of government should have united against the appioaching 
enemy, they were contending with each other for superiority. The 
judges at length prevailed. The viceroy', uni vei sail v otlious, and abandon- 
ed even by his own guards, was seized in luV palace fSejit. 18], and carried 
to a desert island on the coast, to he kept theie until he could be sent home 
to Spain. 

The judges, in consequence of tliis, having assumed the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs into their own hands, issued a proclamation suspending the 
execution of the obnoxious laws, and sent a iiu^ssage to Pizarro, lequiring 
him, as they had already granted whatever he could request, to dismiss 
his troops, and to repair to Lima w'ilh fifti'cn or twenty attendants. They 
could hardly expect that a man so daring and ambitious wriuld tamely' 
comply with this requisition. It w'as made, proliahly, with no such inten- 
tion, but only to throw a decent veil over their ow n conduct ; for Cepeda, 
the president of the court of audience, a pragmatical ami aspiring lawyer, 
seems to have held a secret correspondence with Pizarro, and had already 
formed the plan, which he afterwards executed, of devoting himself to 
his service. The imprisonrnent of the viceroy, the usurpation of the 
judges, together with the universal confusion and anarchy consequent upon 
events so singular and unexpected, opened new and vast prospects to Pi- 
zarro. lie now beheld the supreme power within his reach. Nor did he 
want courage to push on towards the object which fortune presented to 
his view. Carvajal, the prompter of his resolutions, and guide of all his 
actions, had long fixed his eye upon it as the only end at which Pizarro 
ought to aim. fnstead of the inferior function of procurator for the Span- 
ish settlements in Peru, he openly demanded to be governor and captain- 
general of the whole province, and required the court of audience to grant 
him a commission to that effect. At the head of twelve hundred men, 
within a mile of Lima, where there was neither lekder nor army to oppose 
him, such a request carried with it the authority of a gommana. But the 
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ju lj;cs, cither from unwillingness to relinquish power, or from a desire of 
preserving some atte ntion to appearances, hesitated, or seemed to hesitate, 
about complying with what he demanded. Carvajal, impatient of delay, 
and impetuous in all his operations, marched into the city by night, seized 
several officers of distinction obnoxious to Pizarro, and hanged them with- 
out the formality of a trial. Next morning the court of audience issued 
a commission in the emperor’s name, appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, 
with full powers, civil as well as military, ana he entered the town that 
day with extraordinaiy pomp, to take possession of his new dignity.’^ 

Oct. 28 .] But amidst the disorder and turbulence which accompanied 
this total dissolution of the frame of government, the minds of m(*n, set 
loose from the ordinary restraints of law and authority, acted with such 
capricious irregularity, that events no less extraordinary than unexpected 
followed in a rapid succession. Pizarro had scarcely begun to exercise 
the new powers with which he was invested, when he beheld formidable 
enemies rise up to oppose him. The viceroy having been put on board a 
vessel by the judges of the audience, in order that he might be carried to 
Spain under custody of Juan Alvarez one of their own number ; as soon 
as they were out at sea, Alvarez, either touched with remorse, or moved 
by fear, kneeled down to his prisoner, declared him from that moment to 
be free, and that he himself, and every person in the ship, would obey him 
as the legal representative of their sovereign. Nugnez Vela ordered the 

f )iIot of the vessel to shape his course towards Tumbez, and as soon as he^ 
anded there, erected the royal standard, and resumed his functions of 
viceroy. Several persons of note, to whom the contngion of the seditious 
spirit which reigned at Cuzco and Lima had not reached, instantly avowed 
their resolution to support his authority.f The violence of Pizarro’s go- 
vernment, who observed every individual with the jealousy natural to 
usurpers, and who punished every appearance of disaffection with unfor- 
giving severity, soon augmented the number of the viceroy’s adherents, as 
it forced some leading men in the colony to fly to him for refuge. While 
he was gathering such strength at Tumbez, that his forces began to assume 
the appearance of what was considered as an army in America, Diego 
Centeno, a bold and active officer, exasperated by the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of Pizarro’s lieutenant-governor in the province of Charcas, formed a 
conspiracy against his life, cut him off, and declared for the viceroy .{ 
1545.] Pizarro, though alarmed with those appearances of hostility in 
the opposite extremes of the empire, was not di‘?conccrted. He prepared 
to assert the authority, to which he had attained, with the spirit ana con- 
duct of an officer accustomed to command, and marched directly against 
the viceroy as the enemy who was nearest as well as most formidable. 
As he was master of the public revenues in Peru, and most of the militaiy 
men were attached to his family, his troops were so numerous, that the 
viceroy, unable to face them, retreated towards Quito. Pizarro followed 
him ; and in that long march, tlirough a wild, mountainous country, suffered 
hardships, and encountered difficulties, which no troops but those accus- 
tomed to serve in America could have endured or surmounted The 

viceroy had scarcely reached Quito, when the vanguard of Pizarro’s 
forces appeared, led by Carvajal, who, though near fourscore, was as 
hardy ana active as any young soldier under his command. Nugnez Vela 
instantly abandoned a town incapable of defence, and, with a rapidity 
more resembling a flight than a retreat, marched into the province of Po- 

E ayan. Pizarro continued to pursue ; but, finding it impossible to overtake 
im, returned to Quito. From thence he despatched Carvajal to oppose 
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Centeno, who was growing formidable in the southern provinces of the 
empire, and he himself remained there to make head against the viceroy * 

By his own activity, and the assistance of Benalcazar, Nugnez Vela 
soon assembled four hundred men in Popayan. As he retained, amidst all 
his disasters, the same elevation of mind, and the same high sense of his 
own dignity, he rejected with disdain the advice of some of his followers 
who urged him to make overtures of accommodation to Pizarro, declaring 
that it was only by the sword that a contest with rebels could be decided. 
With this intention he marched back to Quito [1546]. Pizarro, relying on 
the superior number, and stilf more on the discipline and valour of lus 
troops, advanced resolutely to meet him [Jan. 18 j. The battle was fierce 
and bloody, both parties fighting like men who knew that the possession 
of a great empire, the fate of their leaders, and their own future fortune, 
depended upon the issue of that day. But Pizarro’s veterans pushed for- 
ward with such regular and well directed force, that they soon began to 
rnake impression on their enemies. The viceroy, by cxtraordinaiy exer- 
tions, in which the abilities of a commander and the courage of a soldier 
were equally displayed, held victory for some lime in suspense. At length 
he fell, pierced with many wounds ; and the route of his follow^ers became 
genered. They w'ere hotly pursued. His head w as cut off, and placed 
on the public gibbet in Quito, which Pizarro entered in triumph. The 
tr(jui)b assembled by Centeno wx'ie dispersed soon after by Car\njal, and 
he himself compelled to fly to the mountains, where be remained for 
several months concealed in a rave. Every ])erson in Peru, from the 
frontiers of l'*opayan to those of Chili, suhmiltt‘d to Pi/arro ; and by his 
fleet, under Pedro de Hinojosa, he had not only the umivalled command 
of the South Sea, hut had taken jmssession of r.inama, and })laced a gar- 
rison in Nomhre dc Dios, on the o])posile side of the isthmus, which n^idcK^d 
him master of the only avenue of communication between Spain and Pei u, 
that w'as used at that period.! 

After this decisive victory, Pizarro and his followers remained for some 
Mine at Quito ; and during the first transports of tlieir exultation, they ran 
uito every excess of licentious indulgence, with the riotous spirit usual 
viinong low adventurers upon extraordinary success. But amidst this dis- 
sipation, their chief and his confidatits were ohIig(*d to turn their thoughts 
sometimes to what w'as serious, and deliberated with much solicilude con- 
cerning the part that he ought now to take. Carvajal, no less l;old and 
decisive in council than in the field, had from the beginning warned IMzarro, 
that in the career on which he was entering, itvvas vain to ihink of holding 
a middle course ; tlial he rnu^l either boldly aim at all, or attempt nolhitrg. 
From the time that Pi/arro obtained possession of the government of 
Peru, he inculcated the same maxim witli greater eatne.dness. Ujxai re- 
ceiving an account of lire victory at Quito, he remonstrat(‘d with him in a 
tone still more perem})tory. “ You have usui])ed,” said he, in a lettcT 
written to Pizarro on that occasion, “the sujrreme })ower in this country, 
in contempt of the emperor’s commission to the viceroy. You have 
marched in hostile ai-ray against the royal standard; you have attack(‘<l 
the representative of your sovereign in the field, have dedealed him, and 
cut off his head. Think not that ever a monarch w ill forgive such insults 
on his dignity, or that any reconciliation with him can he cordial or sincere. 
Depend no longer on the precarious favour of another. Assume youistdf 
the sovereignty over a country to the dominion of which your family has 
a title founded on the rights both of discovery and conquest. It is in your 
power to attach ^very Spaniard in Peru of any consequence inviolairly to 
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your Interest, by liberal grants of lands and of Indians, or by instituting 
ranks of nobility, and creating titles of honour similar to those which are^ 
courted with so much eagerness in Europe. By esta])lishing orders of 
knighthood, with privileges and distinctions resembling those in Spain, you 
may bestow a gratification upon the oilicers in your service, suited to the 
ideas of military men. N"or is it to your countrymen only that you ought 
to attend ; endeavour to gain the natives. By marrying the Coya or 
daughter of the Sun next in succession to the crown, you will induce the 
Indians, out of veneration for the blood of their ancient princes, to unite 
with the Spaniards in support of your authority. — Thus, at the head of the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru, as well as of the new settlers there, you may 
set at defiance the power of Spain, and repel with ease any feeble force 
which it can send at such a distance.” Cepeda, the lav\wer, who was 
now Pizarro’s confidential counsellor, warmly seconded Carvajars ex- 
hortations, and employed whatever learning he possessed in demonstrating, 
that all the founders of great mon.irrhies had been raised to pre-eminence, 
not by the antiquity of their lineage, or the validity of their rights, but by 
their own aspiring valour and personal rrierit.’'^ 

Pizarro listened attentively to both, and could not conceal the satisfaction 
with which he contemplated the object that they presented to his view. 
But, happily for the tranquillity of the world, few men possess that 
superior strength of mind, and extent of a])ilities which are capable of 
forming and executing such daiing schemes, a> cannot be accomplished 
without overturning tlio established ord(*r of society, and violating those 
maxims of duty which men are aecustomecl to holil sacred. The medio- 
crity of PizaiTu’s talents circum^cribe^i his ambition within more narrow 
limits. Instead of aspiring at indefxTidenl powder, he confined his views 
to the obtaining from the court of S]).iin a confirmation of the rinthority 
which he now posses^^ed ; .md for that purpose he sent an officer of dis- 
tinction tliither, to give such a representation of his conduct, and of the 
state of the country, as might induce tin* emperor and his ministers, either 
from inclination or from nec'essity, to continue him in hi? present station. 

While Pizarro was deliberating with respect to the part which he should 
take, consultations we.re held in S})ain, with no le^s solicitude, concerning 
the measures which ought to be jmrsued in order to re-establish the em- 
peror ’s authority in Peru. Though unacquainttxl wdth the last excesses of 
outrage to wdiich the malecont(‘nls h id pr’oceeded in that country, the 
court had received an account of the in«un’ection against the viceroy, ot 
his imprisonment, and the usurpation of the government by Pizarro. A 
revolution so alarming called for an immediate interposition of the ern- 
pei’or’s abilities and aulhoi'ity. But as he was fully occupied at that time 
in Germany, in conducting the war against the famou« league of Smalkalde, 
one of the most interesting and arduous onterprist^s in his reign, the care 
of jircviding a remedy for the disoralei’*' in (Vnu devolved uj)on his son 
Philip, and the coni^iselloj-s whom Cliar-les had appointed to assist him in 
the government ot Sjiaiti ilui'ing his absence. At first view, th(‘ actions ot 
Pizarro and his adherents ajipeared so repugnant to the duty of suiyects 
towards their sov’ereign, that the greater ])art of the ministers insisted on 
declaring them instantly to be guilty of rebellion, and on ])rnceeding to 
punish them with cxeirqilary rigour. But when the fervour of their "zeal 
and indignation began to abate, innumerable obstacles to«thc execution of 
this measure presented themselves. The veteran hands of infantiy, the 
strength and glory of llie Spanish armies, were then employed in Ger- 
many. Spain, exhausted of men and money by a long series of wars, in 
which she had been involved by the restless ambition of two successive 
monarclis, could not easily equip an armament of sufficient force to reduce 
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Pizarro. To transport any respectable body of troops to a countiy so 
remote as Peru, appeared almost impossible. While Pizarro continued 
master of the South Sea, the direct route by Nombre de Dios and Panama 
was impracticable. An attempt to march to Quito by land through the 
^ new kingdom of Granada, and the province of Popayan, across regions of 
prodigious extent, desolate, unhealth 3 >^, or inhabited by fierce and hostile 
tribes, would be attended with insurmountable danger and hardships. The 
passage to the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan was so tedious, so un- 
certain, and so little known in that age, that no confidence could be placed 
in any effort carried on in a course oi navigation so remote and precarious. 
Nothing then remained but to relinquish the system which the ardour of 
their loyalty had first suggested, and to attempt by lenient measures w^hat 
could not be effected by force. It was manifest from Pizarro’s solicitude 
to represent his conduct in a favourable light to the emperor, lliat notwith- 
standing the excesses of which he had been guilty, he still retained senti- 
ments of veneration for his sovereign. By a proper application to these, 
together with some such concessions as should discover a spirit of mode- 
ration and forbearance in government, there w^as still room !o hope that he 
might be yet reclaimed, or the ideas of loyalty natural to Spaniards might 
so far revive among his followers, that they would no longer lend their aid 
to uphold his usurped authority. 

1 he success, how^ever, of this negotiation, no less delicate than it was 
important, depended entirely on the abilities and address of the person to 
whom it should be committed. After weighing with much attention the 
comparative merit of \arious pci-sons, the Spanish ministers fixed with 
unanimity of choice upon Pedro de la Gasca, a piicst in no higher station 
than that of counsellor to the Inquisition. 'Jliough in no public office, he 
bad been occasionally employ(‘d b^’ go\ernnient in affairs of trust and con- 
sequence, and had conducted them wdth no less skill than success ; dis- 
playing a gentle and insinuating temper, accompanied with much firmness ; 
probity, superior to any feeling of private interest ; and a cautious cir- 
cumspection in concerting measures, follow’ed by such \ igour in executing 
them as is rarely found in alliance with the other. These qualities marked 
him out for the function to which ho was destined. The emperor, to 
whom Gasca was not unknowm, w’armly approved of the choice, and 
communicated it to him in a letter containing ex])ressions of good w ill and 
confidence, no less honourable to the ])iince who wrote, than to the subject 
who leceived it. Gasca, nolwilhslanding his advanced age and feeble 
constitution, and though, from the apprehensions natural to a man, who, 
during the course of his life, had never been out of bis own countn^, he 
dreaded the effects of a long voyage, and of an unhealthy climate, * did 
not hesitate a moment about complying with the will of his sovereign. 
But as a proof that it was from this principle alone he acted, he refused a 
bishopric which was offerefl to him in order that he might apj)ear in Peru 
with a more dignified character; he would arcei)tof no higher title than 
that of President of the Court of Audience in Lima ; and declared that he 
would receive no salaiy on account of his discharging the duties of that 
office. All he requiredf was, that the expense of supporting his family 
should be defrayed by the public ; and as he was to go like a minister of 
peace with bis gown and breviaiy, and without any retinue but a few 
domestics, this ^lyould not load the re\enue with any enormous burden.t 
But while he discovered such disinterested moderation with respect to 
whatever related personally to himself, be demanded his official powers m 
a veiy different tone. He insisted, as he was to be employed in a countiy 
so remote from the seat of government, where he could not have recourse 
to his sovereign for new instructions on every emergence ; and as the whole 
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success of his negotiations must depend upon the confidence which the 
people with whom he had to treat could place in the extent of his powers, 
that he ought to be invested with unlimited authority ; that his jurisdiction 
must reach to all persons and to all causes ; that he must be empowered 
to pardon, to punish, or to reward, as circumstances and the behaviour of 
different men might require ; that in case of resistance from the malecon- 
tents, he might be authorized to reduce them to obedience by force of 
arms, to levy troops for that purpose, and to call for assistance from the 
governors of all the Spanish settlements in America. These powers, 
though manifestly conducive to the great objects of his mission, appeared 
to the Spanish ministers to be inalienable prerogatives of royally, which 
ought not to be delegated to a subject, and they refused to grant them. 
But the emperor’s views were more enlarged. As, from the nature of his 
employment, Gasca must be intrusted with discretionaiy power in several 
points, and all his efforts might prove ineffectual if he was circumscribed 
in any one particular, Charles scrupled not to invest him with authority to 
the full extent that he demanded. Highly satisiied with this fresh proof of 
his master’s confidence, Gasca hastened his departure, and, without either 
money or troops, set out to quell a formidable rebellion,* 

On his arrival at Nombre de Dios [duly 27 j, he found Herman Mexia, 
an officer of note posted there, by outer of Pizarro, with a considerable 
body of men, to oppose the landing of any hostile forces. But Gasca ap- 
peared in such pacific guise, with a train so little formidable, and with 'a 
title of no such dignity as to excite terror, that he was received with much 
respect. From Nombre de l)iv>s he advanced to Panama, and met with a 
similar reception from Ilinoiosa, whom Pizarro had intrusted with the 
gov’ernrnent of that town, and the command of his fleet stationed there, 
in both pLices lie held the same language, declaring that he vvas sent by 
their soveieign as a messenger of peace, not as a minister of vengeance; 
that he came to redress all tlieir gnevances, to revoke the laws which had 
excited alarm, to pardon past offences, and to re-establish order and justice 
in the government of Peru. His mild deportment, the simplicity of his 
manners, th(‘ sanctity of hi?> profession, and a winning appearance of can- 
dour, gained credit to his declarations. The veneration due to a person 
clothed with legal authority, and acting in virtue of a royal commission, 
began to rev ive among men accustomed for some time to nothing more 
respectable than a usui ped juribdiclion. 1 liiKvjosa, Mexia, and several other 
officers of di.'ntinction, to each of whom G.isca applied separately', were 
gained over to his interest, and wailed only for some decent occasion of 
declaring openly in his favour.! 

This tile violence of Pizarro soon afforded them. As soon as he heard 
of Gasca’s arrival at Panama, though ho received, at the same time, an 
account of the nature of his commission, and was informed of his offers not 
only to render every Spaniard in Peni easy concerning what was past, by 
an act oi‘ g<3neral oblivion, but secure with lespect to the tutuie, by re- 
pealing the obnoxious laws ; instead of accepting vv ilh gratitude his sove- 
reign’s gracious concessions, he was so much exasperated on finding that 
he was not to be continued in hhs station as irovernor of the country, that 
he instantly r(‘sohcd to oppose the jiresidenl’s entry into Peru, and to pre- 
vent his exorcising any jurisdiction there. To this desperate resolution he - 
added another highly preposterous, lie sent a new deputation to Spain 
to justify this conduct, and to insist, in name of all die communities in 
Peru, for a confirmation of the government to himself during life, as the 
only means of preserving tranquillity there. The persons intrusted with 
this strange commission, intimated the intention of Pizarro to the president, 
and required him, in his name, to depart from Panama and return to Spain. 
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They carried likewise secret instructions to llinojusa, clijccling; him to offer 
Gasca a present of fifty thousand pesos, if he would comply voluntarily 
with what was demanded of him ; and if he should continue obstinate, to 
cut him off, either by assassination or poison.’'^ 

Many circumstances concurred in pushing on Pizarro to those wild mea- 
sures. Having been once accustomed to supreme command, he could not 
bear the thoughts of descending to a private station. Conscious of his 
own demerit, he suspected tliat the emperor studied only to deceive him, 
and would never pardon the outrages which he had committed. His chief 
confidants, no less guilt}', entertained the same apprehensions. The ap- 
proach of Gasca without any military force excited no terror. 'Jdiere 
were now above six thousand Spaniards settled in Peru ;t and at the head 
of these he doubted not to maintain his ow'n independence, if the court of 
Spain should refuse to grant what he required. But he knew not that a 
spirit of defection had already begun to spread among those whom he 
trusted most. Hinojosa, amazed at Bizarro’s preci])itatc resolution of setting 
himself in opposition to the emperor’s commission, and disdaining to be 
his instrument in perpetrating the odious crimes pointed out in his secret 
instructions, puhlicl}^ recognised the title of the president to the supreme 
authority in Peru. The otliccrs under his command did the same. Such 
was the contagious influence o' the example, that it reachf^d even the de 
puties who had been sent from Peru; and at the time when Pizarro ex- 
pected to hear either of Gasca’s return to Spain, or of liis death, he 
received an account of his being master ot the fleet, of l\anama, and of 
the troops stationed there. 

1547 .J Irritated almost to madness by events so unexpected, he openly 
prepared for war ; and in order to give *;ome colour of justic e to his arms, 
he appointed the court of audience in Lima to proceed to the trial of 
Gasca, for the crimes of having seized his ships, seduced his officers, and 
prevented his deputies from proceeding in their voyage to Spain. Cepeda, 
though acting as a judge in virtue of the royal commission, did not scruple 
to prostitute the dignity of his function by finding Ga^ca guilty of treason, 
and fcondemning him to death on that account.]; Wild and (wam lidiculous 
as this proceeding was, it imposed on the low illiterate adventunu's, with 
whom Peru was filled, b}r the semblance of a legal sanction warranting 
Pizarro to carry on hostilities against a convicted traitor. Soldic'rs acconi- 
ingiy resorted from every quarter to his stan<iard, and ho was soon at the 
head of a thousand men, the liest equipped that had ever taheu the field 
m Peru. 

Gasca, on his pait, perceiving that force must lie employed in order to 
accomplish the purpose of his mission, was no less assitiuous in collecting 
troops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, and other settlements on the conti- 
nent ; and with such success, that he was soon in a condition to detach a 
squadron of his fleet, with a consideralile body of soldiers, to the coast of 
Peru [April]. Their appearance excited a dreadful alarm : and though 
they did not attempt for some time to make any descent, they rlid more 
effectual service by setting ashore in different places persons who dispersed 
copies of the acf of general indemnity, and the revocation of the late 
edicts : and who made known every where the pacific intentions, as well 
as mild temper, of the president. The effect oi spreading this informa- 
tion was wonderful. All who were dissatisfied with Pizarro’s violent 
administration, all who retained any sentiments of fidelity to their sovereign, 
Degan to meditate revolt. Some openly deserted a cause which they now 
deemed to be unjust. Centeno, leaving the cave in which he lay concealed. 


♦ Zarate, lib. vi. c, 8, Fernandez, lib. ii, c. 33, 34. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. tt. c. 9, ID. t Herrera, 
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assenjbled about fifty of his former adherents, and with this feeble half-armed 
band advanced boldly to Cuzco. By a sudden attack in the night-time, 
in which he displayed no less militaiy skill than valour, he rendered him- 
self master of that capital, though defended by a garrison of five hundred 
men. Most of these having ranged themselves under his banners, he had 
soon the command of a resj^ectable body of troops.’*^ 

Pizarro, though astonished at beholding one enemy approaching by sea, 
and another by land, at a time when he trusted to the union of all Peru 
in hi«! favour, was of a spirit more undaunted, and more accustomed to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, than to be disconcerted or appalled. As the danger 
from Centeno’s operations Avas the most urgent, lie instantly set out to 
oppose him. Having provided horses for all his soldiers, ne marched 
with amazing rapidity. But every morning lie found his force diminished, 
by numbei’s who had. left him d«iiing the night; and though he became 
suspicious to excess, and punished without mercy all whom he suspected, 
the rage of de«5erlion was too violent to be checked. Before he got 
M^ithin sight of the enemy at Huanna, near the lake of Titiaca, he could 
not muster more than four hundred soldiers. But these he justly con- 
sidered as men of tried atlachnu'nt, on vvhoni he might depend. They 
Avere iiid('(‘d the ])oIdest and most desjierate of his iblloAvers, conscious, 
like himself, of crimes for which they could hardly ex})oct forgiveness, 
and Avithout any hope but in the success of their arms. ith these he 
did a>t hcsitate 'to attack Centeno’s tiooi)s [Oct. 2U], though double to 
his own in number, d’he royalists did not decline the combat. It was 
the most obstinate and liloody that had hitherto been fought in Peru. At 
length the intrepid valour of Pizano, and the superiority of CarvajaPs 
military talents, triumphed over numbers, and obtained a complete victory. 
The booty was immen''e [Ml ].and the tie.(tmentof the uinquished cruel. 
By ihU signal success the repulalion of Fizaiio was le-established ; and 
beiri^ now deemed invincible in the held, his army increased daily in 
numner.t 

But e\ents happened in other parts of Peru, which more than counter- 
balanced the spl(*ndid V ictoiy at iluariiia. ^ Pizarro had scarcely left Lima, 
when tin* citizen^ weary of his oppressive dominion, ei’ected the royal 
standard, and Aldana, with a d(*tacliment of soldiers from the fleet, look 
possession of the town. About the same time,J asca landed at Tu ol ez 
with file humlred men. laifonraged b} his presence, every settlement in 
the low country declared for tlie king. I'he situation of the two parties 
was n )w perlectly reversed; Cu/co and the adjacent provinces were 
possessed )>y Jbzarro; all the lest of the empire, from Quito south- 
ward, acknovvl(*dged the jurisdiction of the ]uesident. As his numbers 
augmented fast, uasca advanced into the interior part of the countiy. 
His behaviour still continued to be gentle and unasMUiiing ; he expre-ssed, 
on eveiy occasion, his ardent wish of terminating the contest without 
blood'h(‘d. More solicitous to reclaim than to punish, he ujrlrraided no* 
man for jrast offences, but receiveti them as a father roc(*ives penitent 
children returning to a sense of their duty. I'hough desirous ot })eace, 
he did not slacken his pre})arations firr war. He ap})oinled the general 
rendezvous of his troo})s in the fertile valley of Xauxa, on the road to 
Ciizco.§ There he remained for some months, not only that he might 
have tine to make another attempt towards an accommodation with 
Pizant), but that he might train his new soldiers to the use of arms, and 
accustom them to the discipline of a camp, before he led them against a 
body of victorious veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated w ith the success which 

♦ Zarato, lib. vi. c. 13-^16. Gomara, c. 180, 181. Fernandez, lib. li. c. 28. 64, (cc, 1 Zarate, 
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had hitherto accompanied his arms, and elated with having again near 9 
thousand men under his command, refused to listen to any terms, although 
Cepeda, together with several of his officers, and even Carvajal him- 
self [1 42j, gave it as their advice, to close with the president’s offer of a 

g eneral indemnity, and the revocation of the obnoxious laws.’*^ Gasca, 
aving tried in vain every expedient to avoid imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen, began to move towards Cuzco [Dec. 29] at the 
head of sixteen hundred men. 

Pizarro, confident of victor}^, suffered the royalists to pass all the rivers 
which lie between Gunmnnga and Cuzco without opposition [l548l, and 
to advance within four leagues of that capita), flattering himself mat a 
defeat in such a situation as rendered escape impracticable would at once 
terminate the war. He thtm marched out to meet the enemy, and Carva- 
jal chose his ground, and made tlic disposition of the troops with the 
discerning eye and profound knowledge in the art of war consj)icuous in 
all his operations. As the two armies moved forward slowly to the charge 
[April 9 ], the appearance of each was singular. In that of Pizarro, 
composed of men cnriciied with the spoils of the most opulent country in 
America, every officer, and almost all the private men, were clothca in 
stuffs of silk, or brocade, embroidered with gold and silver ; and their 
horses, their arms, their standards, were adorned with all the pride of 
military pomp.t That of Gasca, though not so splendid, exhibited wdiat 
W'as no less striking.^ He himself, accompanied by the archbishop of Lima, 
the bishops of Qjiito and Cuzco, and a great number of ecclesiastics, 
marching along the lirios, bkssing the men, and encouraging them to a 
resolute discharge of then duty. 

When both armies weie just ready to engage, Cepeda set spiirs to his 
horse, gaIIo])ed off, and sunTndored himself to ll)(‘ juesidenf. Garcilasso de 
la Vega, and other officers of note, jbljoW(‘(l his example. The revolt of 
persons in such high rank stiuck all with amazement. The mutual con 
lidcnce on which the union and strength of armies depend, ceased at once. 
Distrust and consternation spread liom rank to rank. Some silently slipped 
away, others threw down their arms, llu greatest number went over to 
the royalists. Pizarro, Carvajal, and srnne leadtu’s, emj»loyed authority, 
threats, and entreaties, to stop them, but in vain. In less than half an 
hour, a body of men, which might have dtH ided the fate of the Peiuvian 
empire, was totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all iiretrievably lost, crif*d 
out in amazement to a few officers who still laithiully adhered to him, 
“What remains for us to do?” — “Let us rush,” ie])lied one of them, 
“ upon the enemy’s firmest liattalion, and die like Romans.” Dejected 
with such a reverse of fortune', he hod not spirit to follow this soldierly 
counsel, and with a lameness disgraceful to his former fmio hr surrendered 
to one of Gasca ’s officers. Carvajal, endeavouring to escape, was over- 
taken and seized. 

• Gasca, happy in this bloodless victoiy, did not stain it with cnielty. 
Pizarro, Carvajal, and a small number of the most distinguished or noto- 
rious offenders, were punished capitally. ^ Pizarro was beheaded the day 
after he surrendered. He submitted to his fate with a composed dignity, 
and seemed desirous to atone by repentance for the crimes which he had 
committed. The end of Carvajal was suitable to his life. On his trial 
ne offered no defence. When the sentence adjudging him to be hanged 
was pronounced, he carelessly replied, “One can die but once.” During 
the interval between the sentence and execution, he discovered no sign 
either of remorse for the past, or of solicitude about the future ; scoffing 
at all who visited him, in his usual sarcastic vein of mirth, with the same 
quickness of' repartee and gross pleasantly as at any other period of his 
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hfe. Cepeda, more criminal than either, ou^ht to have shared the same fate , 
but the merit of haying deserted his associates at such a critical moment, 
and with such decisive effect, saved him from immediate punishment. 
He was sent, however, as a prisoner to Spain, and died in confinement.* 

In the minute details which the contemporary historians have given ot 
the civil dissensions that raged in Peru, with little interruption, during ten 
years, many circumstances occur so striking, and which indicate such an 
uncommon state of manners as to merit particular attention. 

Though the Spaniards who first invaded Peru were of the lowest order 
in society, and the greater part of those who afterwards joined them were 
persons of desperate fortune, yet in all the ])odies of troops brought into 
the field by the different leacfers who contended for suiieriority, not one 
man acted as,ja hired soldier, that follows his standard for pay. Every 
adventurer in Peru considered himself as a conqueror, entitled by his ser- 
vices, to an establishment in that country which had been acquired by his 
valour. In the contests between the rival chiefs, each chose his side as 
he was directed by his own judgment or affections. He joined his com- 
mander as a companion of his fortunes, and disdained to degrade himselt 
by receiving the wages of a mercenary. It was to their sword, not to 
pre-eminence in office, or nobility of birth, that most of the leaders whom 
they followed were indebted for their elevation ; and each of their ad- 
herents ho*ped, by the same means, to open a way for himself t6 the pos ‘ 
session of power and w ealth.! 

But though the troo})s in Peru served without any regular pay, they 
were raised at immense (‘xpcnsc. Among men accustomed to divide the 
spoils of an opulent countiy, the desire of obtaining wealth acquired in- 
credible force. The ardour of pursuit augmented in proportion to the 
hope of success. Where all were intent on the same object, and under 
the dominion of the same passion, there was but one mode of gaining men, 
or of securing^ their attachment. Officers of name and influence, besides 
the promise of future c^tahlishinenls, received in hanvl large gratuities from 
the chief wdth whom they engaged. Oonzaio Ihzairo, in order to raise a 
thousand men, advanced five hundr<‘d thousand pc^os.J Gasca expended 
in levying the troops which he led against Ih/arro nine hundred thousand 
pesos. ^ The distrilmtion of ]>roperty, hestovvx>d as the reward of services, 
was still more exorbitant. Cej>eda, as the recompense of his perfidy and 
address, in persuading the couit ef loyal audience to give the sanction of 
its authority to the usurped jurisdiction of Pizarro, received a grant ot 
lands Avhich yielded an annu.il income of a hundred and fifty thousand 
pesos. I| , Hinojosa, who by hisVaily defection from Pizarro, and surrender 
of the fleet to Gasca, decided the fate of Peru, obtained a districtof coun- 
try affording two bundled thousaiul pesos of yearly value. H While such 
rewards were dealt out to the principal officers, w ilh more than royal mu- 
nificence, proportional shares weie conferred upon those of inferior rank. 

Such a rapid change of fortune pioduced its natural effects. It gave 
birth to new wants and new desires. Veterans, lon^' accustomed to hard- 
ship and toil, acquired of a sudden a taste for profuse and inconsiderate 
dissipation, and indulged in all the excesses of military licentiousness. 
The riot of low debauchery occupied some ; a relish for expensive luxuries 
spread among others.** The meanest soldier in Peru would have thought 
himself degraded by marching on foot ; and at a time when the prices of 
horses in that country were exorbitant, each insisteil on being furnished 
with one before he would take the field. But though less patient under 
the fatigue and hardships of service, they w^ere ready to face danger and 
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death with as much intrepidity as ever ; and animated by the hope of 
new rewards, they never failed, on the day of battle, to display all their 
ancient valour. 

Together with their courage, they retained all the ferocity by which 
they were originally distinguished. Civil discord never raged with a more 
fell spirit than among the Spaniards in Peru. To all the passions which 
usually envenom contests among coun^men, avarice was added, and ren- 
dered their enmity more rancorous. Eagerness to seize the valuable for- 
feitures, expected upon the death of every opponent, shut the door against 
mercy. To be wealthy was of itself sunicrent to expose a man to accu- 
sation, or to subject him to punishment. On the slightest suspicions, Pi- 
zarro condemned many of the most opulent inhabitmits in Peru to death. 
Carvajal, without searching lor any pretext to justifv his cruelty, cut off 
many more. The number of those who suffered by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner was not much inferior to what lell in the field [l4.i]; and the 
greater part was condemned without the formality of any legal trial. 

The violence with which the contending parties treated their opponents 
was not accompanied with its usual attendants, attachment and fidelity to 
those with whom they acted. 'The ties of honour, which ought to be 
held sacred among soldie^^, and the principle of integrity, interwoven as 
thoroughly in the Spanish chaiacter as in that of any naticm, se^m to have 
been equally foigotten. Kven legard lor decemey, and the;, sense of 
shame, were totally lost. Duiing tbeii dissensions, theie was hardly a 
Spaniard in Peru who did not abandon the party which he had originally 
espoused, betray the associates with whom he had united, and violate the 
engagements under which he had come. The viceioy Nugnez Vela wms 
ruined by the treachery of Cepeda and the other judges ol the royal au- 
dience, who were bound by the duties of their function to have supported 
his authority. The chief adviser'>> and companions ol Gonzalo Pjzarro’s 
revolt were the first to forsake him, and submit to his enemies. His fleet 
was given up to (lasca by the man whom he had singled out among his 
officers to intrust with that important eommand. On the day that was to 
decide his fate, an army of veteians, in '^ight of the enemy, threw down 
their arms without striking a blow, and deserted a leader who had often 
conducted them to victory. Instances of such general and avowed con- 
tempt of the principles and obligations which attach man to man, and hind 
them together in social union, rarely occur in histoiy. Jt is only where 
men aie far removed from the seat ol government, where the leslraints of 
law and order are little felt, wdiere the prospect of gain is unbounded, and 
where immense wealth may cover the ciiines by which it is acquiied, 
that we can find any parallel to the levity, the ra])aciousne&s, the peilidy, 
and corruption prevalent among the Spaniaids in Pciu. 

On the death of Pizarro, the inalecontcnts in every comer of Peru laid 
down their arms, and tranquillity seemed to he perfectly re-established. 
But two very interesting objects still remained to occupy the piesident’s 
attention. The one was to find immediately such employment ior a mul- 
titude of turbulent and daring adventurers with w hie h the country was 
filled, as might prevent them fiom exciting new commotions. The other, 
to bestow proper gratifications upon those to whose loyalty and valour he 
had been indebted for his success. "J'he former of these was in some 
measure accomplished, hy appointing Pedro de Valdivia to prosecute the 
conquest of Chili ; and by empowering Diego Centeno to undertake the 
discovery of the vast regions bordering on the river De la Plata, The re- 
putation of those leaders, together w ith the hopes of acejuiring wealth, and 
of rising to consequence in some unexplored country, alluring many of the 
most indigent and desperate soldiery to follow their standards, drained off 
no inconsiderable portion of that mutinous spirit which Gasca dreaded. 

The latter was an affair of greater difficulty and to be adjusted with a 
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more attentive and delicate hand. The repariimientosy or allotments ol 
lands and Indians which fall to be distributee!, in consequence of the death 
or forfeiture of the former possessois, exceeded two millions of pesos of 
yearly rent.’*^ Gasca, when now absolute master of this immense property, 
retained the same disinterested sentiments which he had orii^inally pio- 
fessed, and refused to reserve the smallest portion of it for himself. But 
the number of claimants was ffreat ; and whilst the vanity or avarice of 
eveiy individual fixed the value of his own services, and estimated the 
recompense which he thought due to him, the pretensions of each were so 
extravagant that it was impossible to satisfy all. Gasca listened to them 
one by one, with the most patient attention ; and that he might have 
leisure to weigh the comparative merit of their several claims with accu- 
racy, he retired, with tlie archbishop of Lima and a single secretaiy, to a 
village twelve leagues from Cuzco. There he spent several days in allot- 
ting to each a district of lands and number of Indians, in proportion to his 
idea of their past services and future importance, l^t that ne might get 
beyond the re.ich of the fierce storm of clamour and rage, which he fore- 
saw would burst out on the publication of his decree, notwithstanding the 
impiytial equity with which he had framed it, he set out for Lima, leaving 
the instnimenl of partition sealed up, with orders not to open it for some 
dapirs after his departure. 

The indignation excited by publishing the decree of partition [Aug. 24] 
was not less than G<isca had expected. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy, 
shame, r.ige, and nil the other })assions which most vehemently agitate the 
minds of men when both their honour and their interest are deeply affect- 
ed, conspired in adding to its violence. It bioke out with all the fury of 
military insolfyice. Calumny, threats, and curses, were pouied out openly 
upon the president. I le w,is accused of ingratitune, of partiality, and of 
injustice. Among soldiers prompt to action, such seditious discourse would 
have been ^oon followed by deed.s no less violent, and they already began 
to turn tlieir eyes towards some discontented leaders, expecting them to 
stand forth in redress of their wrongs. P>y some \igorous interpositions of 
government, a timely check was given t(» this mutinous spirit, and the dan- 
ger of another civil war was a\eited for the present.! 

lSi9.] Ga^ca, ho\v«*ver, perceiving that the flame 'was suppressed, 
rather than extinguished, laboured with the utmost a.ssiduity to .soothe the 
malecontents, by bestowing large gratuities on some, by promising repar^ 
turuentos, when they fell v.icant, to others, and by caressing and flattering 
all. But that the public .secuiity might rest on a foundation more stable 
than their good affection, he endeavoured to strengthen the hands of his 
successors in office, by ie’H*stablishing the regular administration of justice 
in every part of the empire. He iiitroducc^d order and simplicitj^ into the 
mode of collecting the royal revenue. He issued regulations concerning 
the treatment of the Indian*;, ^vell calculated to ])rotect them from oppres- 
sion, and to provide for tlvir instructiem in the principles of religion^ with- 
-it depriving the Spaniards of the lienefit accruing from their labour. 
Having now accomplished every object of his mission, Gasca, longing to 
return again to a private .station, committed the government of Peru to 
the court of audience, and set out for Spain [Fef). 1, IS.sol. As, duri^ 
the anarchy and turbulence of the four last years, there had been no remit- 
tance made of the royal revenue, he carried with him thirteen hundred 
thousand pesos of public money, which the (‘conomy and order of his ad- 
ministration enabled him to save, after paying all the expenses of the 
war. 

He was received in his native country with universal admiration of bis 

• Vega, p. 11. lib. tI. c. 4. t Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara, c 187. Vega, p. 11 lib. vil. A. 
1, &c. Fernandez, p. 11. lib. i.^c. 1, &c. Herrera, dec. 8. hb. iv. c. 17, &c. 
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abilities and of his virtue. Both were, indeed, highly conspicuous. With- 
out army, or fleet, or public funds ; with a train so simple, that only three 
thousand ducats were expended in equipping him,’^ he set out to oppose a 
formidable rebellion. By his address and talents he supplied all those 
defects, and seemed to cieate instruments for executing his designs. lie 
acquired such a naval force as gave him the command of the sea. He 
raised a body of men able to cope with the veteran bands which gave law 
to Peru. He vanquished their leader, on whose arms victory had hitherto 
attended, and in place of anarchy and usurpation, he established the 
government of law'^, and the authority of the rightful sovereign. But the 
piaise bestowed on his abilities was exceeded by that which his viitue 
merited. After residing in a cemntry where wealth presenU'd allurements 
which had seduced evoiy person who had hitherto possessed power there, 
he returned from that trying station with integrity not only untainted but 
unsuspected. After distributing among his countiymen possessions of 
greater extent and value than h<id (‘ver lieen in the disposal of a subject in 
any ago or nation, h(‘ himself remained in his original stale of poverty ; and 
at the very time when bo brought such a large recruit to the roy.il treasury, 
he w'as obliged to apply by petition for a small sum to discharge some 
petty debts which he had contracted during the coin sc of his seivice.t 
Charles was not insensible to sufh disinterested merit. Gasca was re- 
ceived by him with the most distinguishing marks of esteem ; and being 
promoted to the bishopric of Pahmeia, lie jiassed the lemainder ol’ his days 
in the ti’anquillity of retirement, respected by his country, honoured by bis 
sovereign, and beloved Iry all. 

Notwithstanding all (ilnsca’s wise leguLilions, the tranquillity of Peru 
w^as not of long continuance. In a country v^hele tire autliority of 
goiernrnerrt hafl been ainrost forgotten dur-ing lire long ])revalence of 
anarchy and niisiuks v^hcre there were disajrpoiirled leaders ripe for re- 
volt, and seditious soldiers ready to follow them, it was not difllcult to 
raise combustion. Se\eral successi\o insuricclions desolated the country 
for soTU'^ years. But as those, though fieuc', w’ere only transient stoi’ins, 
excited rather by the ambition and turbuleiKe of particular men, than by 
genera' or public motives, the detail of lliem is not the object of this his- 
tory. Those commotions in Perm, like every thing of extreme violence 
cither in the natural or political body, were not of long duration; arrd by 
carrying oil the corrupted luimonrs v^bich had given ii.se to the disorders, 
they conlnlnilod in the end to strong tlien the society which at ^Ir^l they 
threatened to desti'oy. During their fierce contests, sevei'al of the first 
invaders of Peru, and many of thr'se* licentious adventurers whom the fame 
of their sucres^ had allured thidier, fell by each other’s hands. Each of 
the parties, a« they alternately jnev ailed in the stiuggle, gi'adually cleared 
the country of a number of Imhulenl spiiiK, by executing, })rx)scrihing, or 
banishing their opjKiiients. ^ Men les^, enter jnising, less dtxsperale, and 
more accustomed to move in the path of sohm’ and pi'accdble industry, 
settled in Pei’u ; and the royal aiithorily was gradually established as 
firmly there as in other Spanish colonies. 


♦ Fernandez, lib ii c. 18. 
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As the conquest of the two great empires of Mexico and Peru forms tne 
most splendid and interesting period in the histoiy of America, a view of 
their political institutions, and a description of their national manners, will 
exhibit the human species to the contemplation of intelligent observers in 
a veiy singular stage of its progress. [144] 

When compared with other paits of the New World, Mexico and Peru 
may be considered as polished states. Instead of small, independent, hos- 
tile tribes, struggling for subsistence amidst woods and marshes, strangers 
to industry and arts, unacquainted with subordination, and almost without 
the ajipearance of regular government, we find countries of great extent 
subjected to the dominion of one sovereign, the inhabitants collected together 
in cities, the wisdom and foresight of rulers employed in jiroviding lor the 
maintenance and security of the people, the empire of laws in some 
measure estalilished, the authority of religion recognised, many of the arts 
essential to life brought to some degree of maturity, and the dawn of such 
as are ornamental beginning to appear. 

But if the comparison lie made with the people of the ancient continent, 
the inferiority of Anu'rica in ipiprovement will he conspicuous, and neither 
the Mexicans nor Peruvians will Jje entitled to rank with those nations 
which merit the name of civilized. The people of both the great empires 
in America, like the rude Iriljcs around them, were totally unacquainted 
wdth the useful metals, and the progress which they had made in extend- 
ing their dominion over tlie animal creation was inconsiderable. The 
Mexicans had gone no further than to tame and rear turkeys, ducks, a 
species of small dogs, and rabbits.’^ By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the 
means of sulisistencc were rendered somewhat more plcnliful and secure 
than when men depend solely on hunting ; but they had no idea of at- 
tempting to subdue tlie more robust animals, or of deriving any aid from 
their ministry in carrying on works of labour, nie Peruvians seem to 
have neglected the inferior animals, ;ind had not rendered any of them 
domestic exc ept the duck ; but they were more fortunate in taming the 
Llama, an animal peculiar to tluur country, of a form which bears some 
resemblance to a deer, and some to a camel, and is of a size somewhat 
larger than a sheep. Ihider the protection of man, this species multiplied 
greatly. Its wool furnished the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with 
food. It was even employed as a beast of burden, and carried a moderate 
load with much patience and docility.t It was never used for drauo;ht ; 
and the brecid being confined to the mountainous country, its service, if we 
may judge by incidents whicli occur in the early Spanish writers, was not 
very extensive among the Peruvians in their original state. 

In tracing the line by which nations proceed towards civilization, the 
discovery of the useful metals, and the acquisition of dominion oyer the 
animal creation, have been marked as steps of capital importance in their 
progress. In our continent, long after men had attained both, society con- 
tinued in that stale which is denominated barbai'ous. • Fh'cn with all that 
command over nature which these confer, many ages elapse before indus- 
try becomes so regular as to render subsistence secure, before the arts 
which supply the wants and furnish the accommodations of life are brought 
to any considerable degree of perfection, and before any idea \s conceived 
of various institutions requisite in a well ordered society. The Mexicans 


H * llcrrora, doc. 11, lib. vu. c. 12, 
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and Peruvians, wilhout knowledge of the useful metals, or the aid of domestic 
animals, laboured under disadvantages which must have greatly retarded 
their progress, and in their highest state of improvement their power was 
so limited, and their operations so feeble, that they can hardly be con- 
sidered as having advanced beyond the infancy of civil life. 

After this general observation concerning the most singular and distin- 
guishing circumstance in the state of both the great empires in America, I 
shall endeavour to give such a view of the constitution of the interior 
police of each as may enable us to ascertain their place in the political 
scale, to allot them their proper station between the rude tribes in the 
New World, and the polished states of the ancient, and to determine how 
far they had risen above the former, as well as how much they fell below 
the latter. * * ^ 

Mexico was first subjected to the Spanish crown. But our acquaintance 
with its laws and manners is not, from that circumstance, more complete. 
What 1 have remarked concerning the defective and inaccurate inlorma- 
tion on which we must rely with respect to the condition and customs of 
the savage tribes in America, may be applied likewise to our knowledge 
of the Mexican empire. Cortes, and the rapacious adventurers who ac- 
conqianied him, had not leisure or capacity to enrich either civil or natu- 
ral history with new observatioris. They undertook their exi)edilion in 
quest of one object, and seemed hardly to have turned their eyes towards 
any other. Or, if during some short interval of tranquillity, when the oc- 
cupations of war ceased, and the ardour of plunder was suspended, the 
institutions and manners of the people whom they invaded, drew their 
attention, the inquiries of illiterate soldiers were conducted with so little 
sagacity and precision, that the accounts given by them of the ])olicy and 
order established in the Mexican monarchy ar(‘ superlicial, confused, and 
inexplicable. It is rather from incidemts which they relate occasionally, 
than from their own deductions an<l leinarks, that we are enabled to form 
some idea of the genius and manners of tliat people. The obscurity in 
which the ignorance of its conqiimors involved the annals of Mexico, was 
augmented by the superstition of those who succeeded them. As the 
memory of past events was pieserved among the Mexicans by figures 
painte(I on skins, on cotton cloth, on a kind of pasteboard, or on the bark 
of trees, the early missionaries, unable to comprehend their meaning, and 
struck with their uncoulh forms, conceived them to lie monuments of 
idolatry, which ought to be destroyed in order to facilitate the conversion 
of the Indians. In obedience to an edict issued by Juan dc Zuinmaraga, a 
Franciscan monk, the first bisho[> of Mexico, as many records of the ancient 
Mexican story as could be collect(‘d were committed to the flames. In 
consequence of this fanatical zeal of the monks who first visited New 
Spain (which their successors soon began to lament), whatever knowledge 
of remote events such rude monuments contained was almost entirely lost, 
and no information remained concerning the ancient revolutioiLS and policy 
of the empire, but what was derived iiom tradition, or from some fragments 
of their historical paintings that escaped the barbarous researches of Zum- 
maraga.* From the experience of all nations it is manifest, that the 
memory of past transactions can neither be long preserved, nor be trans- 
mitted with any fidelity, by tradition. 'Hie Mexican paintings which are 
supposed to have served as annals of their empire, are few in number, and 
of ambiguous meaning. Thus, amidst the uncertainty of the former, and 
the obscurity of the latter, we must glean what intelligence can be col- 
lected from the scanty materials scattered in the Spanish writers.f 

• Acosta, lib. vi. c. 7. Torquem. Proem, lib ii. lib. iii. c. 6 lib. xiv. c 6. 

t In the first edition, I observed that in consequence of the destruction of ‘the ancient Mexican 
pnintingfi, occasioned by the zi'al of Zuinmaraga, whatever knowledge they might have conveyed 
was (.ntirely lost. Eveiy candid reader mast have perceived tliat the expression was inaccurate ; 
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According to the account of the Mexicans themselves, their empire was 
not of long duration. I’heir country, as they relate, was x)riginally pos- 
sessed, rather than peopled, by small independent tribes, whose mode of 
life and manners resembled those of the rudest savages which we have 
described. But about a period conesponding to the beginning of the 
tenth century in the Christian era, several tribes moved in successive mi- 
grations from unknown regions towards the north and north-west, and set- 
tled in different provinces of Anahuac, the ancient name of Mew Spain. 
These, more civilized than the original inhabitants, began to form them to 
the aits of social life. At length, towards the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, the Mexicans, a people more polished than any of the 
former, advanced from the liorder of the Californian gulf, and t(X)k pos- 
session of the plains adjacent to (he great lake near the centre of the coun- 
try. After residing there about fiity years, they founded a town, since 
distinguished by the name of Mexico, which, irom humble beginnings, 
soon gT(‘w to be the most considerable city in the New World. The 
Mexicans, long after they were established in their new possessions, con- 
tinued, like other martial tiibes in America, unacquainted with regal 
dominion, and were governed in peace, and conducted in war, by such as 
were entitled to pie-cminencc by their wisdom or their valour. But among 
them, as in other states whose power and territoiies become extensive, the 
supreme authority centied at last in a single peison ; and wlien the Span- 
iaids under Codes invaded the countiy, Montezuma was the ninth monarch 
in order who had swayed the Mexican sceptre, not by hereditaiy right, 
but by election. 

Such is the traditional tale of the Mexicans concerning the progress of 
their own enqiire. According to this, its duration w^as veiy short. From 
the tirst migration of their p.irent ti ibe, they can reckon little more than 
three hundred years. From the estal>Iishment of monarchical government, 
not above a hundred and thirty years according to one account,’*^' or a hun- 
dred and ninety-seven accoiding to another computation,! bad elapsed. 
If, on one hand, we suppose the Mexican state to have been of higher 
antiquity, and to have subsisted during such a length of time as the Span- 
ish accounts of its civilization would naturally lead us to conclude, it is 
difficult to conceive how, among a people who possessed the art of record- 


as in a f«nv linee aftenvards 1 mention some nnnent pairitmps to be still extant. M Clavijjero, not 
saUhtied with la 3 'iim hold of thib inaccuiaiy, which 1 corretleU in the 9ubi'«‘quent tditions, labours 
to lender it more t;lariug by the manner m which he quotes the remaining pari of the faenlcnre. He 
reprehends with great asperity the account which I gave of the scanty materials for writing the 
aiK lent history of Mevico. Vol. I. Account of Whters, p. xx^i Vol. U. 380. M> words, how^ever, 
are almost the same with those of I'orquc mada, who seems to have been better accpiainted w itli the 
ancient monuments of the Mexicans than any Spanish author w'hose w orks I ha\e seen Lib. xiv. 
c C. M. Clavigero liinibelf gives a desciiption of the dostruciion of ancient pairiungs in almoftt the 
same terms I have used , and lucntiotis as an additional reason of there being so small a number of 
ancuMit paintings known to the Spaniaids, that the natives hate become so soln.iums to pr<*serve 
and oonceal them, that u is “ difhcult, if not imjioswble, to make them part with one of them ” Vol. 
1. 407. 11. 194. No point can be more ascertained than that lew ol the Mexii an historical paintings 
have been preserved. Though several Simniaids have earned on inquiries into the antiquities of 
the Mexican empire, no engravings from Mexican paintings hate been comniunu ated to the public, 
except those by Purchas, <>cmelli Carreri, and Loreii/ana, It affoids me home saiipfaction, that in 
the couise of my researches I have discovered two collections of Mexican paint inpa winch were 
unknown to former inquirers. The cut winch I published is an exact copy of the ongmal, and gives 
no high idea of the progress which the Mexicans had made in the art of painting. 1 cannot conjec- 
ture what could induce M. Clavigero to express some dissatusfaction W'lth me for hating published 
it without the some colours it has in the oripnal painting, p \xi x He might have recollected, that 
neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lorenzana, tiiought it necessary to colour the prints which 
they have published, and they have never been censured on that account. He may rest assured, 
that though the colours in the paintings in the Imperial Library aic r^'maikably bright, they are laid 
on without art, and without “any of that regara to light and shade, or the rules of persi>ective,” 
which M. Clavigero requires. Vol. fl. 378. If the public express any desire to have the seven 
paintings still in my possession engraved, I am ready to communicate them. The print publish^ 
by Gemelli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans when they travelled towards the lake on 
which they built the capital of their empire, (Churchill, Vol. TV. p. 4i81.) is the most finished monu- 
ment of ait brought from the New World, and yet a very slight inspection of it will satisfy every 
one, that the annals of a nation conveyed In this manner must be veiy meagre and imperfect. 

• Acost, Hist, lib, vii c. 8, &o. t Purchas PUgr. iii. p. 1068, &c. 
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ing events by pictures, and who considered it as an essential part of their 
national education, to teach their children to repeat the historical songs 
which celebrated the exploits of their ancestors,* the knowledge of past 
transactions should be so slender and limited. If, on the other hand, we 
adopt their own system with respect to the antiquities of their nation, it is 
no less difficult to account either for that improved state of society, or for 
the extensive dominion to W'hich their empire had attained when lirst visit- 
ed by the Spaniards. The infancy of nations is so long, and, even when 
every circumstance is favourable to their progress, they advance so slowly 
towards any maturity of strength or policy, that the recent origin of the 
Mexicans seems to be a strong presumption of some cpggeration in the 
splendid descriptions which have been given of their government and 
manners. 

But it is not by theory or conjectures that history decides with regard to 
the state or character of nations. It produces facts as the foundation of 
every judgment which it ventures to pronounce. In collecting those which 
must regulate our opinion in the present inquiry, some occur that suggest 
an idea of considerable ))rogrcss in civilization in the Mexican empire, 
and others which seem to indicate that it had advanced but little beyond 
the savage tribes around it. Both shall be exhibited to the view of the 
reader, that, from comparing them, he may determine on w^hich side the 
evidence preponderates. 

In the Mexican empire, the right of private property was perfectly un- 
derstood, and established in its lull extent. Among several savage tribes, 
we have seen, that the idea of a title to the separate and exclusive pos- 
session of any object was hardly known ; and that among all it was 
extremely limited and ill defined. But in Mexico, where agriculture and 
industry had made some progress, the distinction between property in land 
and property in goods had taken place. Both iriight he trarisieired from 
one person to another by sale or barter ; Iroth might descend by inherit- 
ance. Every person who could Ire denominated a freeman had property 
in land. This, however, they held by various tenures. Some possessed 
it in full right, and it descended to their heirs. ^ The title of other’s to 
their lands was derived from the office or dignity which they enjoved ; 
and when deprived of the latter, they lost possession of the former, lioth 
these modes of occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar to citi- 
zens of the highest class. The tenure by wliich the great body of the 
people held their proper ty, was very difTerent. In every district a certain 
quantity of land was measured out in proportion to the number of f.imilies. 
This was cultivated by the joint labour of the whole ; its produce was 
deposited in a common storehouse, and divided among them according to 
their respective exigencies. The members of the CaljJvUcc, or associa- 
tions, could not aberrate their share of the commonjcstate ; it was an indi- 
visible permanent property, destined for the support of their families.! 
In consequence of this distribution of the territoi’y of the stale, every man 
had an interest in its welfare, and the happiness of tire individual was 
connected with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which distinguishes the Mexican empire 
from those nations in America we have alreaay described, is the number 
and greatness of its cities. While society continues in a rude state, the 
wants of men are so few, and they stand so little in need of mutual as 
sistance, that their inducements to crowd together are extremely feeble. 
Their industiy at the same time is so imperfect, that it cannot secure sub- 
sistence for any considerable number of families settled in one spot. 
They live dispersed, at this period, from choice, as well as from neces- 
sity, or at the utmost assemble in small hamlets on the banks of the river 

* llpTTcra, dpc. 3. lib, li. c, 18. f Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Torquein. Mon. Ind. lib. xiv 
c 7. CoritaMS. 
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which supplies them with food, or on the border of some plain left open 
by nature, or cleared by their own labour. The Spaniards, accustomed 
to this mode of habitation among all the savage tribes with which they 
were hitherto acquainted, were astonished, on entering New Spain, to find 
the natives residing in towns of such extent as resembled those of Europe. 
In the first fervour of their admiration, they compared Zernpoalla, though 
a town only of the second or third size, to the cities of greatest note in 
their own country. When, afterwards, they visited in succession TIascala, 
Cholula, Tacuba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itself, their amazement increased 
so much, that it led them to convey ideas of their magnitude and popu- 
lousness bordering on what is incredible. Even when there is leisure for 
observation, and no interest that leads to deceive, conjectural estimates of 
the number of people in cities are extremely loose, and usually much 
exaggerated. It is not surprising, then, that Cortes and his companions, 
little accustomed to such computations, and powerfully tempted to mag- 
nify, in order to exalt the merit of their own discoveries and conquests, 
should have been betrayed into this common error, and have raised their 
descriptions considerably above truth. For this reason, some considerable 
abatement ought to be mad(‘ from their calculations of the number of in- 
habitants in the Mexican cities, and we may fix the standard of their i)0])U- 
lation much lower than they ha\e done ; but still they will appear to be 
cities of such consequence as are not to be found but among peoj)le who 
have made some considerable progress in the aits of social lite [145]. 
From their accounts, we can hardly suppose Mexico, the capital of the 
empire, to have contained fewer than sixty thousand inhabitants. 

The separation of piofessions among the Mexicans is a symptom of im- 
provement no less remarkable. Arts, in the eai ly ages of society, aie so 
lew and so simple, that each man is sufiiciently master of them all, to 
gratify every demand of his own limited desires. The savage can foim 
his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without calling 
in the aid of any hand mo^e skilful than his own. Time must have 
augmented the wants of men, and ripened lh('ir ingenuity, befoie the pro- 
ductions of ait became so complic ited in their structure, or so curious in 
therr fi])i:ic, that a particular couise of education was icquisitc towards 
« forming the aitiflcer to expertness in contrivance and woikmanship. In 
proportion as refinement spread^, the (liMinctif)n of proh^^sioiis increases, 
and they branch out into more num^Tous and minute subdivisions. Among 
the Mexicans, this separation of the arts necessary in life had taken place 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the mason, the weaver, the 
goldsmith, the painter, and of sever*al other crafts, were cari’ied on by 
diffeient persons. Each was regulaily instiucted in bis calling. To it 
alone his industry was confined, and by assiduous application to one object, 
together w'ilh the persev eiing patience peculiarto Americans, their artisans 
atttiined to a degree of neatness and perfection in v^oIk. far beyond what 
could have lieen exjrccted from the rude tools which they employed. 
Jdieir various productions were brought into commerce ; and by the ex- 
change of them in the stated marktds held in the cities, not only were 
their mutual wants supplied,^ in such orderly intercourse as clnracteiizes 
an improved state of society, but their industry was daily rendeied per 
severing and inventive. 

The distinction of ranks established in the Mexican empire, is the next cir- 
cumst ance that merits attention. In sui v eying the savage tribes of America, 
we observed, that consciousness of equality, and impatience of subordi 
nation, arc sentiments natural to man in Uie infancy of civil life. During 
peace, the authority of a superior is hardly felt among them, and even in 


♦ Cortes Relat. ap Ramus, iii. 239, &c. Com, Cron, c, 79. Torquem. lib, xiii. c. 34. Herrem, 
dec. 2. lib. vij. c. J5, 4cc. 
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war it is but little acknowledged. Strangers to the idea of property, the 
diflerence in condition resulting from the inequality of it is unknown. Birth 
or titles confer no pre-eminence ; it is only by personal merit and accom- 
plishments that distinction can be acc]juiied. The form of society was 
very different among the Mexicans. 1 he great body of the people was 
in a most humiliating state. A considerable number, known by the name 
of Mayeauesy nearly resembled in condition those peasants w ho, under 
various denominations, were considered, during the prevalence of the 
feudal system, as instruments of labour attached to the soil. The Mayeques 
could not change their place of residence without permission of the supe- 
rior on whom they depended. They were conveyed, together with the 
lands on which they were settled, irom one proprietor to another ; and 
were bound to cultivate the ground, and to perloim several kinds of servile 
work.’^ Others were reduced to the lowest form of subjection, that of 
domestic senitude, and felt the utmost rigour of that wretched state. 
Their condition was held to be so vile, and their lives deemed ol so little 
value, that a person who killed one of these slaves was not subjected to 
any punishment.! Even those considered as freemen were heated by 
their haughty lords as beings of an infeiior species. The nobles, possessed 
of ample territories, were divided into various classes, to each of which 
peculiar titles of honour belonged. Some of these titles, like their lands, 
descended from father to son in perpetual succession. Others weie annexed 
to particular ofllces, or conferied during life as> marks of personal distinc- 
tion.! The monarch, exalted above all, enjoyed extensive power and 
supreme dignity. 'J'hus the distinction of ranks was completely established, 
in a line of regular subordination. Teaching from the highest to the lowest 
member of the community. Each of these knew what he could claim, 
and what he owed. The people, who were not allowed to wear a dress 
of the same fashion, or to dwell in houses of a form similar to those of the 
nobles, accosted them with the most submissive reverence. In the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, they durst not lift their eyes from the ground, or 
look him in the face.§ The nobles themselves, when admitted to an 
audience of their sovereign, entered baretboted, in mean garments, and, as 
his slaves, paid him homage approaching to adoration. This res])ect, due 
from inferiors to those above them in rank, was prescribed wilii such* 
ceremonious accuracy, that it incorporated w ith the language, and intluenced 
its genius and idiom. The Mexican tongue abounded in expiessions of 
reverence and courtesy. The style and appellations used in the intercouise 
between equals w ould ha\e been so unbecoming in the mouth of one in a 
loTver spheie, when he accosted a person in higher rank, as to be de(Mned 
an insult [146]. it is only in societies, which time and the institution of 
regular government have moulded into form, that we find such an orderly 
airangement of men into different ranks, and such nice attention paid to 
their various rights. 

The spirit of the Mexicans, thus familiarized and bended to subordina 
tion, was prepared for submitting to monarchical government. But the 
description of their policy and laws, by the Spaniards who overturned 
them, are so inaccumte and contradictory, that it is difficult to delineate 
the form of their constitution with any precision. Sometimes they repre- 
sent the monarchs of Mexico as absolute, deciding according to their plea- 
sure with respect to every operation of the state. On otlier occasions, we 
discover the traces of established customs and laws, framed in order to 
circumscribe the power of the crown, and we meet with rights and privi- 
leges of the nobles which seemed to be opposed as barriers against its 
encroachments. This appearance of inconsistency has arisen from inatten- 


* llenera, doc. 3. Ub. iv, c. 17. Corita MS. 
Corita MS, * ^ Herrera, dec. ^ lib U g« 14. 
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tion to the innovations of Montezuma upon the Mexican policy. His 
a'^piring ambition subverleil the original system of government, and intro- 
duced a pure despotism, lie disregarded the ancient laws, violated the 
privileges held most sacred, and reduced his subjects of every order to the 
levci 0? slaves.’*^ 'J"he chiefs, or nobles of the first rank, submitted to the 
yoke with such reluctance that, from impatience to shake it off, and hope 
of recovering their rights, many of thetu courted the protection of Cortes, 
and joined a foreign power against their domestic oppressor.! It is not 
then under the dominion of Montezuma, but under the gov ernment of his 
predecessors, that we can discover what was the original form and genius 
of Mexican policy. From the foundation of the monarchy to the election 
of Montezuma, it seems to have subsisted with little variation. That body 
of citizens, which may be distinguished by the name of nobility, formed 
the chief and most respectable order in the state. They w^ere of various 
ranks, as has been already observed, and their honours were acquired and 
transmitted in different manners. Their number seems to hav e been great. 
According to an author accustomed to examine with attention what he 
relates, there were in the ]\rcxican empiie thirty of this order, each of 
whom had in his territories about a hundred thousand people ; and subor- 
dinate to these, there were about thrt‘e thousand nobles of a lower class.J 
The territories belonging to tlie chiefs «)f Tezcuco and Tacuba were hardly 
infeiior in extent to those of the Mexican monarch. § Each of these pos- 
sessed complete territorial jurisdiction, and levied taxes from their own 
vassals. But all followed the standard of Mexico in war, serving with a 
number of men in proportion to their douiain, and most of them paid 
tril)ute to its monarch as th( ir superior lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexican constitution, an image of 
feudal policy, in its most rigid form, rises to view, and we discern its three 
distinguishing characteristics, a nobility possessing almost independent 
authority, a people depressed into the lowmst state of subjection, and a 
king inliusted wdth the executive power of the state. Us spirit and prin- 
ciples seem to have operated in the New Woild in the same manner as in 
the ancient. The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely limited. All 
real and ('ffcctive authoiily w^as retained by the Mexican nobles in their 
own hands, and the shadow of it only left to the king. Jealous to excess 
i>f their own rights, they guard(‘d with the most vigilant anxiety against 
the eiK'roachments of tlieir sovereigns. By a fundamental law ol the em- 
jiirt*, it was provided that the king should not determine concerning any 
point of general importance vvilhout the approbation of a council com- 
posed uf the piiine nobility. H Unless he obtained their consent, he could 
not engage the nation m war, nor could he dispose of the most considera- 
ble branch of the public revenue at pleasure ; it was appropriated to cer- 
tain purposes from which it could not be div cited by the regal authority 
alone. IT In onler to secure full effect to th('Se constitutional restraints, the 
Mexican nobles did not permit their crown to descend by inheiitance, but 
disposed of it iiy election. The rigid of election seems to have been 
originally vested in the whole boily of nobility, but was afterwards conrj 
mitred to six electors, of wdiora the chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuha were 
always two. From respect for the family of their monarchs, the choice 
fell generally upon some person sprung fioin it. But as the activity and 
valour of their prince were of greater moment to a people perpetually 
engaged in war, than a strict adherence to the order of birth, collaterals 
of mature age or of distinguished merit were often preferred to those 
who were nearer the throne in direct descent.'*^* To this maxim in their 

• Herrera, doc. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. Torquem. lib ii. c. 69. t Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 10, 11, 
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policy, the Mexicans appear to be indebted for such a succession ot able 
and warlike princes, as raised their empire in a short period to that extra- 
ordinary height of power which it had attained when Cortes landed in 
New Spain. 

While the jurisdiction of the Mexican monarch continued to be limited, 
it is probable that it was exercised with little ostentation. But as their 
authority became more extensive, the splendour of their government aug- 
mented. It was in this last state that the Spaniards beheld it ; and struck 
with the appearance of Montezuma’s court, they describe its pomp at great 
length, and with much admiration. The number of his attenaants, the 
order, the silence, and the reverence with which they served him ; the 
extent of his royal mansion, the variety of its apartments allotted to dif- 
ferent officers, and the ostentation with which his grandeur was displayed, 
whenever he permitted his subjects to behold him, seem to resemble the 
magnificence of the ancient monarchies in Asia, rather than the simplicity 
of the infant states in the New World. 

But it was not in the mere parade of royalty that the Mexican potentates 
exhibited their power ; they manifested it more beneficially in the order 
and regularity with which tliey conducted the internal administration and 
police of their dominions. Complete jurisdiction, civil as well as criminal, 
over its own immediate vassals, was vested in the crown. Judges were 
appointed for each department ; and if we may rely on the account which 
the Spanish writers give of the maxims and laws upon which they founded 
their decisions with respect to the distribution of property and the punish- 
ment of crimes, justice was administered in the Me.xican empire with a 
degree of order and equity resembling what takes place in societies highly 
civilized. 

Their attention in providing for the sui)jport of government was not 
less sagacious. Taxes wore laid upon lanil, upon the acquisitions of in- 
dustry, and upon commodities of every kind exposed to sale in the public 
markets. These duties were considerable, but not arbitrary or unequal. 
They were imposed according to established rules, and each knew what 
share of the common burden he had to liear. As the use of money was 
unknown, all the taxes were paid in kind ; and thus not only the natural 
productions of all the different prov inccs in the empire, but everv^ species 
of manufacture, and every work of ingenuity and art, were collected in 
the public sloi(*bouses. From those the emperor supplied his numerous 
train of attendants in peace, and his armies during war, with food, with 
clothes, and ornaments. People of inferior condition, neither possessing 
land^ nor engaged in commerce, were hound to the performnne^e of various 
services. By their stated labour the crown lands were cultivated, public 
works were carried on, and the various houses belonging to the emperor 
were built and kept in repair^ [147]. 

The improved state of government among the Mexicans is conspicuous, 
not only in points essentia.l to the being of a well-ordered society, but in 
several regulations of inferior consequence with respect to police. The 
institution which I have already mentioned, of public couriers, stationed 
at proper intervals, to convey intclligtmcc from one part of the c‘mpire to 
the other, was a refinement in police not introduced into any kingdom of 
Europe at that period. The structure of the capital city in a lake, with 
artificial dykes, and causeways of great length, which served as avenues 
to it from different quarters, erected in the water, with no less ingenuity 
than labour, seems to be an idea that could not have occurred to any 
but a civilized people. The same observation may be applied to the 
structure of the aqueducts, or conduits, by which they conveyed a stream 
of fresh water from a considerable distance, into the city, along one of the 
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causeways [148]. The appointment of a number of persons to clean the 
streets, to liffht fliem by hrcs kindled in ditfcrcnt places, and to patrol as 
watchmen during the night,* discovers a degree of attention which even 
polished n^tfons are late in acquiring. 

The’progress of the Mexicans in various arts is considered as the most 
decisive proof of their supciior refinement. Cortes and the early Spanisn 
authors describe this with rapture, and maintain, that the inosl celebrated | 
European artists could not surpass or even equal them in ingenuity and 
neatness of workmanship. Tliey represented men, animals, and oth<«: 
objects, by such a disposition of various colouicd feathers, as is said to 
have produced all the effects of light and shade, and to have imitated 
nature with truth and delicacy, 'llicir ornaments of gold and silver have 
been described to be of a fabric no less curious. But in forming any idea, 
from general descriptions, concerning the state of arts among nations im- 
perfectly polished, we are extremely ready to err. In examining the 
works of people whose advances in improvement are nearly the same with 
our own, we view them with a critical and often with jealous eye. 
Whereas, when conscious of our own superiority, we survey the arts of 
nations comparatively rude, we are astoiiishcd at works executed by 
them under such manifest disadvantages, and, in the warmth of our admi- 
ration, are apt to represent them as productions more finished than they 
really are. To the influence of* this illusion, without supposing any inten- 
tion to deceive, we may impute the exaggeration of some Spanish authors, 
in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 

It is not from those descriptions, but f|fom considering such specimens of 
their arts as are still preserved, that w c must decide concerning their degree 
of merit. As the ship in which Cortes sent to Charles V. the most curious 
productions of the Mexican artisans, which were collect(‘d by the S2)aniards 
when they first j^illaged the empire, was taken by a French corsair,] the 
remains of their ingenuity are^ less numeious than those ol the Peruvians. 
Whether any of their works with feathers, in imitation of painting, be still 
extant in Spain, 1 have not learned ; liut nmiiy of their ornanicnts in gold 
and silver, as well as various utensils employed in common life, a'le depo- 
sited in the magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial productions lately 
opened by the king of Spain ; and I am informed by jiersons on whose 
judgment and taste I can rely, that these boasted efiorts of their art are 
uncouth representations of common objects, or very coaise imagt s of the 
human and some other forms, destitute of grace and propiiety [l49]. The 
justness of these observations is confirmed by inspecting the w’oodtn prints 
and copperplates of their paintings, which have been jiiiblished by various 
authors. In them every figuie of men, of quadrupeds, or birds, as well as 
eveiy representation of maiiimated nature, is extremely rude and awkward.J 

# 
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The hardest Egyptian style, sti/F and imperfect as it was, is more elegant. 
The scrawls of children delineate objects almost as accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings may be ranked, when viewed 
merely as works of art, a veiy different station belongs to them when con- 
sidered as the records of their country, as historical monuments of its policy 
and transactions ; and they become curious as well as interesting objects 
of attentjon. The noblest and most beneficial invention of which human 
ingenuity can boast, is that of writing. But theffiist essays of this art, 
which hath contributed more than all others to the imi>rovemcnt of the 
species, were veiy rude, and it advanced towards perfection slowly, and by 
a gradual progiession. When the warrior, eager for fame, wished to 
transmit some knowledge of his exploits to succeeding ages ; when the 
gratitude of a people to their sovereign prompted them to hand doAMi an 
account of his beneficent deeds to posterity ; the first method of accom- 
plishing this, wdiich seems to have occurred to them, was to delineate, in 
the best manner they could, iigu res representing the actic*n, of which they 
were solicitous to prebcrve the memoiy. Of this, which has vciy pro- 
perly been called we find traces among some of the most 

savage tribes of America. When a leader returns from the field, he strips 
a tree of its bark, and with red paint scratches upon it some uncouth figures 
which represent the order of his march, the' number of his followers, the 
enemy whom he attacked, the scalps and captives which he brought hbme. 
'J'o those simple annals he trusts for ienown,and soothes himself with hope 
that Iw their means he shall receive praise fiorn the warriors of futuie 
times.! 

C\)mpared with those awkward essays of their savage countrymen, the 
paintings’of the Mexicans may be considered as works of composition and 
design. They were not acquainted, it is tiue, with any other method of 
recording t^al^ac^ions than that of delineating the objects which they wished 
to represent. But they could exhibit a more complex series of events in 
progressive order, and desexibe, ]>y a propijr disposition of figures, the oc- 
currences of a king’s loign iroii» his accession to his death ; the progress of 
an infant’s education from its biidi until it attain to the yours ol maturity ; 
the different recompenses and marks of distinction conferred upon war- 
riors, in proportion to the exploits which they had perfoimed. Some sin- 
gular specimens of this picture writing have been iueser\ed, winch are 
justly considered as the most curious monuments of art br’ought from the 
New World. The most valualile of these was published liy Purclias in 
sixty-six plates. It is divided into three parts. The first contains the 
history of the Mexican empire under iis ten monarchs. The second is a 
tribute roll, representing what each conquered town paid into the royal 
treasury. The third is a code of their institutions, domestic, political, and 
inilitaty. Another specimen of Mexican painting has been published in 
thirty-two plates, by the present arcliliishop of Toledo. To both is an- 
nexed a full explanation of what the figures were intended to represent, 
which was obtained by the Spaniaids from Indians well acquainted with 
their own arts. The style oi painting in all these is the same. They 


the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes notice that it contains “ specimens of Mexitan and Peruvian 
utensils, vases, dee. in earthenware, wieiched both in taste and execmioii.” Dillon’s ’fiavels 
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napresent thing^^ not words. They exhibit im.iges to the eye, not ideas to 
the understanding. They may tliei^lore be considered as the earliest and 
most imperfect essay of men in their progress towards discovering the art 
of writing. The defects in this mode of recording transactions must have 
been early felt. To paint every occurrence was from its nature a very 
U dious operation ; and as affairs became more complicated, and events 
multiplied in any society, its annals must have swelled to an enormous 
bulk. Besides this, noobiects could be delineated but those of sense ; the 
conceptions of the mind had no corporeal form ; and as long as picture 
writing could not convey an idea of these, it must have been a very imper- 
fect art. The necessity of improving it must have roused and sharpened 
invention ; and the human mind, holding the same course in the New 
World as in the Old, might hav'e advanced by the same successive steps, 
first, from an actual picture to the plain hieroglyjihic ; next to the allego- 
rical symbol ; then to the arbitrary character ; until, at length, an alphabet 
of leth'rs was disco\ cred, capal/Ie of expressing all the various combinations 
of sound employed in speech, hi the ]»aintings of the Mexicans we ac- 
cordingly perceive that Ibis progress was begun among them. Upon an 
attentive inspection of the plates, which 1 have mentioned, wc may observe 
some approach to the plain or simple hieroglyphic, where some principal 
part or circumstance in the subject is made to stand for the whole. In the 
annals of their kings, puhlislied by Purchas, the towns conquered by each 
are uniformly represcnUnl in the same manner by a rude ilelineation of a 
house ; but in order to point out the iiarticular towms wdiicli submitted to their 
victorious arms, peculiar emblems, sometimes natural objects, and sometimes 
artificial figures, are employed. In the tribute-roll publish(‘d by the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the house w hicli was pro}»erly the ])irtuie of the town, is 
omitted, and the emblem alone is employed to repre^'Cnt it. The Mexicans 
seem even to liavc made some a(b’ances bcyi)n<l this, towards the use of the 
more figurative and faricil'ul hieroglyphic. In order to describe a monarch 
who had enlarged his dominions ])y torce of arms, tlif'y painted a target orna- 
mented wdlh darts, and ]>1.k'(m1 it between him and those towmi? which he 
subdued. But it is only in one instance, the notation of numbers, that we 
discern any attempt toexliibit ideas which had no corporeal form. The 
Mexican painters had invented artificial marks, or signs (f convention^ for 
this purpose. By means of these, they computed the years of their kings* 
reigns, as well as the amount of tribute to be paid into tli(' royal treasury. 
The figure of a circle repiesented unit; and in small numbcjs, the com- 
putation was made by repeating it. Larger numbers wmre e\’})resscd by a 
peculiar mark ; and they had such as denoted all integral numbers, from 
twenty to eight thousantl. The short duration of their empire prevented 
the Mexicans from advancing further in that long course which conducts 
men from the labour of delineating real objects, to the simplicity and ease 
of alphabetic writing. Their records, notwithstanding some dawn of such 
idtas as might have led to a more perfect style, can be considered as little 
more than a species of picture-writing, so far impro\ed as to mark their 
superiority over the savage tribes of America ; but still so defective as to 
prove that they had not proceeded far beyond the first stage in that progress 
which must be complete<l before any people can be ranked among polished 
nations [l50]. 

'J'lieir mode of computing time may be considered as a more decisive 
evitlence of their progress in improvement. They divided their year into 
eighteen months, consisting of twenty days ; amounting in all to three hun- 
drc*d and sixty. But as they observed that the course of the sun was not 
completed in that time, they added live days to the year. These, which 
were properly intercalary days, they lermeu snpernuinerary or waste ; and 
as they ditl not belong to any month, no work was done, and no^ sacred rite 
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performed on them ; they wei'c devoted wholly to f(‘.sti\ ity and pastime.’*' 
This near approach to philosophical accuiacy is a uinaikable proof, that 
the Mexicans had bestowed some attention upon iiiquiiies and speculations 
to which men in a very rude state never turn their thoughts.! 

Such are the most sinking particulars in the manneis and policy of the 
Mexicans, which exhibit them to view as a people considerably refined. 
Rut from other circumstances, one is apt to suspect that their cliara(‘ter, 
anrl many of their institutions, did not differ greatly fiom those of the other 
inhabitants of America. 

Like the rude tribes around them, the Mexicans were incessantly cn- 
pged in war, and the motives which prompted them to hostility seem to 
have been the same. They fought in order to gratify their vengeance by 
shedding the blood of theii enemies. In battle they were chiefly intent on 
taking prisoneis ; and it was by the number of these that they estimated 
the gloiy of victory. No captive was ever ransomed or spared. All were 
sacrificed without mercy, and their flesh devoured with the same baibarous 
joy as among the fiercest savages. On some occasions it arose to even 
wilder excesses. Their principal warriois covered themsches w'ith the 
skins of the unhappy victims, and danced about the streets, boasting of 
their own valoui, and exulting over Iheii en(‘mics.J Even in theii ei\il 
institutions we discover traces of that barbarous disposition Mvhu h their 
system of war inspired. The four chief counsellors of the empire weie 
(li‘‘tinguished by titles, which could have lieen as'^umed only hj a people 
who delighted in blood [^ 161 ]* '^rhis fmocity of chaiacter prevailed among 
all the nations of New Spain. 'J'he Tlascalans, the people of Mc'choacan, 
and other states at enmity wdth the Mexicans delighted equally in war, 
and treated their prisoneis with tlx* same cruelty. In j)roj>oition as man- 
kind combine in social union, and live undiT the influence of equ«'il laws 
and regular policy, their manneis soften, sentiments of humanity arise, and 
the rights of the species come to be understood. 'The fieicencss of \var 
abates, and even while engaged in hostility, men lemember w'hal they owe 
one to another. The sa> age fights to destroy, the c itizen to conquer, 'fhe 
former neither pities nor Sparc'S, the latter has acquired sensibility which 
tempers his rage. To this sensibility the Mexicans S(‘em to ha\e been 
perfect strangers ; and among them war was carried on with so much of 
its original baibarity, that we cannot but su‘^pect their degree of civiliza- 
tion to have been \('iy imjunfect. 

Their funeial rites w^ere not less bloody than those of the most savage 
tribes. On the death of any distinguished personage, especially of the 
emperor, a certain number ot his attendants were chosen to accompany 
him to the other woild ; and those unfortunate victims were put to deatn 
without mercy, and hurii'd in the same tomb.§ 

Though their agiiculture w’as moie extensive than that of the ro\ing 
tribes w^o trusted chiefly to their how for food, it seems not to have sup- 
plied them with such subsistence as men rcqiiiie when engaged in efforts 
of active indust^^ The Spaniaids apjiear not to have been struck with 
any superiority of the Mexicans o\er the other people of America in bodily 
vigour. Both, according to their obser\ ation, were of such a feeble frami, 
as to be unable to endure fatigue, and the strength of one Spaniard ex 
ceeded that of several Indian^, This they imputed to their, scanty diet, 
on poor fare, sufficient to preserve life, but not to give fiimness to their 
constitution. Such a remark could hardly have been made with respect 
to any people furnished plentifully with the necessaries of life. The diffi- 
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culty which Cortes found in procuring; subsistence for his small body of 
soldiers, who were often constrained to live on the spontaneous productions 
of the earth, seems to confirm the remark of the Spanish writers, and gives 
no high idea of the state of cultivation in the Mexican empire.* 

A practice that was universal in New Spain appears to favour this opi- 
nion. The Mexican women gave suck to their children for several years, 
and during that time they did not cohabit with their husbands.t This pre- 
caution against a burdensome increase of progeny, though necessary, as I 
have already observed, among savages, who from the hardships of their 
condition, and the precariousness of meir subsistence, find it impossible to 
rear a numerous family, can hardly be supposed to have continued among 
a people who lived at ease and in abundance. 

The vast extent of the Mexican empire, which has been considered, and 
with justice, as the most decisive proof of a considerable progress in regu- 
lar government and police, is one of those facts in the history of the Kew 
^VorJd which seems to have been admitted without duo examination or 
suflicient evidence. The Spanish historians, in order to magnify the valour 
of their countrymen, are accustomed to represent the dominion of Monte- 
zuma as stretching over all the provinces of New Spain from the Northern 
to the Southern Ocean. But a great part of the mountainous country was 
possessed by the Otomies, a fierce uncivilized people, who' seem to have 
been the residue of the original inhabitants. The provinces towards the 
north and west of Mexico, were occupied by the CliicheinecaSf and other 
tribes of hunters. None of these recognised the Mexican monarch as their 
supeiior. Even in the int(‘rior and more level country, there w'ere several 
cities and provinces which had never submitted to the Mexican yoke. 
Tlascala, thougli only twenty -one leagues from the capital of the empire, 
was an independent and hostile rcjiublic. Cholula, though still nearer, 
h.id been subjected only a short time before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Tepeaca, at the distance of thirty leagues from Mexico, seems to have 
been a separate state, governed f)y its own laws.j Meclioacan, the fron- 
tier of which extended within forty blagues of Mexico, w as a pow'crful 
kingdom, remarkable for its implacable ('nniity to the Mexican name.§ 
By these hostile powers the Mexican empire w'as circumscribed on every 
quarter, and the high ideas which we aie apt to foim of it from the de- 
scription of the Spanish lilstorians, should be considerably moderated. 

In consequence of this independence of several states in New Spain 
upon the Mexican empire, there was not any considerable intercourse be- 
tween its various provinces. Even in the interior country not far distant 
from the capital, there seems to have been no roads to hicilitate the commu- 
nication of one district with another ; and wdien the Spaniards first attempt- 
ed' to penetrate into its several provinces, they had to open their way 
through forests and marshes.il Cortes, in his adventurous march from 
Mexico to Honduras, in 1525, met with obstructions, and endured hard- 
ships little inferior to those with which he must have struggU'd in the must 
unriv ilized regions of Ainerica, In some plac'es he could hardly force a 

i )assage through impervious woods, and plains overflowed with water. 
II others he found So little cultivation, that his troops WTie frequently in 
danger of perishing by famine. Such facts corresjiond ill with the pom- 
pous descr]])tioii which the Sjianish waiters give of Mexican police and 
industry, and convey an idea of a country nearly similar to that possessed 
by the Indian tribes in North America. Here and there a trading or a 
war path, asdhey arc called in North America, led from one settlement to 
another but generally there appeared no sign of any established com- 
munication, few marks of industiy, and fewer monuments of art. 

♦ Relat an. Kamii? ni. 30^. A. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 16 t Gom, 

Cron, c 208. ilf i-reva, ('oc 3. bb. iv. c, 16. f dec. 3. lib. x. c 15. 21. B. Diaz, c. 130, 
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A proof of this imperfection in their commercial intercourse no less stri- 
kir^ is their want of money, or some universal standard by which to esti- 
mate the value of commodities. The discovery of this is amon^ the 
steps of greatest consequence in the prog:ress of nations. Until it has been 
made, all their trcmsacticms must be so awkward, so operose, and so limited, 
that W'e may boldly pronounce that they have advanced but a little way 
in their career. 'J'he invention of sue h a commercial standard is of such 
hi^^h antiquity in our hemisphere, and ris^ so far beyond the era of au- 
thentic history, as to appear almost coeval with the existence of society. 
The precious metals seem to have been early employed for this purpose ; 
and from their permanent value, their divisibility, and many other qualities, 
they are better adapted to serve as a common standard than any other sub- 
stance of which nature has ^iven us the command. But in the New 
World, where these metals abound most, this u^e of them was not knowm. 
The exii^encies of rude tribes, or of monarchies imperfectly civilized, did 
not call for it. All their commercial inteicourse was enriied on by baiter, 
and their ignorance of any common ‘Standard by which lo facilitate that 
exchang-e of commodities which contributes so much towards the comfort 
of lite, may be justly mentioned as an evidence of the infant state of their 
policy. But even in the New Woild the inconvenience of wanting some 
general instrument ol commerce began to he lelt, and some efforts w^ere 
making towards snp\»lying that defect, 'i’he Mexicans, among whom the 
number and greatness of their cities gave rise to a more extended com- 
merce than in any other part of America, had h(*gun to ernplivy a common 
standard of valuts which leridered Smaller transadions much more easy. 
As chocolate was the iavonrite drink of persons in evoiy rank of life, the 
nuts or almonds of cacao, of which it is composed, were of such universal 
consumiition, that, in their stated markets, these weie willingly leceived 
in return for rommodities of small piic(‘. 'Fbus they came to he consider- 
ed as the instrument of commerce, and the value of what one wd>shed to 
dispose of was I'stimated by the number of nuts of the cacao, which be 
might expect in exchange for it.. This seems lo h(‘ the utmost length 
which the Americans had advanced towaids llie discovery of any expe- 
dient for supplying the usp of money. And if the want of it is to he hold, 
on one hand, as a proof of their barharfty, this expedient for 5iippl}ing 
that want should he admitted, on the other, as an evidence no k^ss satis- 
fying of some progress which the Mexicans had made in relinement and 
civilization beyond the savage tribes aroun*! tlu'in. 

In such a rude state vveie many of the Mexican provinces when first 
visited by their conquerors. Even their cities, extensive .'UkI populous as 
they were, seem more fit to be the habitation of men just emerguig from 
baroarity, than the residence of a polished people. The desciiption of 
TJascala nearly resemlries that of an Indian village. A number of low' 
straggling huts, scattered about irregularly, accoi'ding to the caprice of 
each proprietor, built with tuif and stone, and lhatclied with reeds, wu’th- 
out any light but what they received by a dooi, so low that it could not 
be entered upright.* In Mexico, though, from the peculiarity of its situa- 
tion, the disposition of the houses was more orderly, the structure of the 
greater part was equally mean. Nor docs the fabric of their temples, and 
other public edifices, appear to have lieen such as cvntitled them to the 
high praise bestowed upon them by many Spani'-h authors. As far as one 
cm gather from their obscure and innccuiate desciiptions, the great temple 
of Mexico, the most famous in New' Spain, which has been represented as 
a magnificent building, raised to such a height, that the ascent to it was by 
a flight of a hundred and fourteen steps, was a solid rric^ of earth of a 
rquure form, faced partly with stone. Its base on eacn side extended 
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ninety feet ; and decreasing gradually as*it advanced in height, it termi- 
tiated in a quadrangle of about thirty fed, where were placed a shrine of 
the deity, and two altars on which the victims wore sacrificed.’^ All the 
other celebrated temples of New' Spain exactly resembled that of Mex- 
ico [152], Such structures convey no high idea of progress in art and in- 
genuity ; and one can h.irdly conceive that a form more nide and simple 
could have occurred to a nation in its first efforts towards erecting any 
great work. 

Greater skill and ingenuity were displayed, if we may believe the Span- 
ish Idstorians, in the houses of the emperor, and in 'those of the principal 
nobility. There, some elegance of design was visible, and a commodious 
arrangement of the apartnients w'as attended to. But if buildings corres- 
ponding to such descriptions had ever existed in the Mexican cities, it is 
probable that some remains of them would still be visible. From the 
manlier in which Cortes conducted the siege of Mexico, we can indeed 
easily account for the total destruction of whatever had any appearance 
of splendour in that capital. But as only tw'o centui'ies and a half have 
elapsed since the conquest of New Spain, it seems altogether incredible 
that in a period so short, every Vestige of this Boasted elegance and gran- 
deur should have disappeared ; and that in the other cities, particularly in 
those which did not sutler by the destructive hand of the conquerors, there 
arc any ruins which can be considered as monuments of their ancient mag- 
nificence. 

Even in a village of the rudest Indians, there are Iruildings of greater 
extent and elevation than common dwelling houses. Such as are destined 
for holding the council (»f the tribe, and in which all assemble on occasions 
of puirlic festivity, may be called stately edifices, when compared with 
the rest. As among the Mexicans the distinition of ranks was established, 
and i)r’0})erty was unequally divided, the number of distinguished struc- 
tures in (ireir towns would of course be greater th.m in other parts of Arne- 
lica. But these seem not to have been either so solid or magnificent as to 
merit the ixirnpous epithets which some Spanish authors employ in de- 
scribing them. It is probable tliat, though more ornamented, and built on 
a larger scale, they were erected with the same slight materials which the 
Indians employed in their common buildings [l5'.i], and Time, in a space 
much less than tw'o hundred and fifty years, may have swept av/ay all 
remains of them 

From this enumeration of facts, H seems, upon the vs'hole, to he evident, 
that the state ofi .society in Mexico was considerably advanced beyond 
that of the savage tribes ivhich we have delineated. But it is no less mani- 
fest that, with respect to many particulars, the Spanish accounts of their 
progress a]apear to be highly embellished. ''^Jliere is not a luoic frequent 
or a more fertile source of deception in desciibing the manners and aits of 
savage nations, or of such as vare imperfectly civilized, than that of apply- 
ing to them the names and plirases appropriated to the institutions and re- 
finements of polished life. When tlie leader of a small tribe, or the head 
of a rude community, is dignified with the name of Kmg or Enipcuor, the 
place ^of his residence can receive no other name but that of his p<i]ace ; 
and vvhatever his attendants may be, they must be called his court 
Under such appellations they acquiie, in our estimation, an imjKirtance 
and digni^ wdiich does not belong to them. The illusion spreads; and 
giving a false colour to every part of the narrative, the imagination is so 
much carried away with the resemblance, llial it becomes difficult to dis- 
cern objects as they really are. The Spaniards, when they first touched 
on the Mexican coast, were so much struck with the appearance of attain- 
ments in policy and in the arts of life, far superior to those of the rude 
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tribes with which they were ^‘fherto acquainted, thnt the)^ fancied they 
had at length discovered a civilized people in the New World. This 
comparison between the people of Mexico and their uncultivated neigh- 
bours, they appear to have kept constantly in vic^v ; and observing with 
admiration many things which maikcd the pre-eminence of the former, 
they employ, in describing their imperfect policy and infant arts, such terms 
as arc applicable to the institutions of men far beyond them in improve- 
ment. Both these circumstances concur in detracting from the credit due 
to the descriptions of Mexican manners by the early Spanish writers. By 
drawing a parallel between them and those of people so much less civil- 
ized, they raised their own ideas too high. By their mode of describing 
them, they conveyed ideas to others no less exalted a]:)ove truth. Later 
writers have adopted the style of the original historians, and improved 
upon it. The colours with -which Do Solis delineates the character and 
describes the actions of Montezuma, the splendour of his court, the laws 
and policy of his empire, are the same that he must have em})loycd in 
exhibiting to view the monarch and institutions of a highly polished people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm imagination of the Spanish 
writers has added some embellishment to their descriptions, this Will not 
justify the decisive and peremptory tone with which several authors pro- 
nounce all their accounts of the Mexican power, policy, and laws, to be 
die fictions of men who wished to deceive, or who delighted in the mar- 
vellous. There are few historical facts that can be ascertained by evidence 
more unexceptionable, than may be produced in support of the material 
articles in the description (»f the Mexican constitution and manners. Eye- 
witnesses relate what they beheld. Men who had resided among the 
Mexicans, both before and after the conquest, describe institutions and 
customs which wxre familiar to them. Persons of professions so dilferent 
that objects must have ])resented thcm&eh(*s to their view under every 
various a.sf>ect ; soldiers, priests, and lawyers, all concur in their testimony. 
Had Cortes ventured to impose iijion his sovereign, by exhibiting to him a 
picture of imaginary manners, there wanted not enemies and rivals who 
were qualified to detect his deceit, and who would hav^e rejoiced in 
exposing it. But according to the just remark of an author, whose inge- 
nuity has illustrated, and whose eloquence has adorned, the history of 
America,^ this snpposition is in itself as imi)robablfc as the attempt would 
have been audacious. Who, among the destroyers of this great empire, 
was so enlightened by science, or so attentive to the progress and operations 
of men in social life, as to frame a fictitious system of policy so wxll com- 
bined and so consi'stent, as that which they delineate in their accounts of 
the Mexican government ? Wliere could they have borrowed the idea of 
many institutions in legislation and police, to which, at that period, there 
was nothing parallel in the nations with which they were acquainted ? 
There was not, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a regular esta- 
blishment of posts for ^ conveying intelligence to the sovereign of any 
kingdom in Europe. The same observation will apply to what the 
Spaniards relate with respect to the structure of the city of Mexico, the 
regulations concerning its police, and various laws established for the 
administration of justice, or securing the happiness of tlie community. 
Whoever is accustomed to contemplate the progress of nations will often, 
at very early stages of it, discover a premature and unexpected dawn of 
those ideas which gave rise to institutions that are the pride and ornament 
of its most advanced period. Even in a state as imperfectly polished as 
the Mexican empire, the happy genius of some sagacious olisciwer, excited 
or aided by circumstances unknown to us, may have introduced institutions 
which are seldom found but in societies highly refined. But it is almost 

* M. r Abbe Raynal Hist. et polit. ii|. 127. 
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impossible that the illiterate conquerois of the New World should have 
formed in any one instance a conception of customs and laws beyond the 
standard ot improvement in their own aee and country. Or if Cortes bad 
been capable of this, what inducement had those by whom he was super- 
seded to continue the deception ? Why should Corita, or Motolinea, or 
Acosta, have amused their sovereign or their fellow-citizens with a tale 
purely fabulous ? 

In one particular, however, the guides whom we must follow have repre- 
sented the Mexicans to be more barbarous, perhaps, than they really were. 
Their religious tenets and the rites of their worship are described by them 
as wild and cruel in an extreme degree. Religion, which occupies no 
considerable place in the thoughts of a savage, whose conceptions of any 
superior power are obscure, and his sacred rites few as well as simple, 
was formed, among the Mexicans, into a regular system, with its complete 
train of priests, temples, victims, and festivals. This, of itself, is a clear 
proof that the state of the Mexicans was veiy different from that of the 
ruder American tribes. But from the extravagance of their religious 
notions, or the barbarity of their rites, no conclusion can be drawn with 
certainty concerning the degree of their civilization. For nations, long 
after their ideas begin to enlaige, and their manners to refine, adhere to 
^sterns of superstition founded on the crude conceptions of early ages. 
From the genius of the Mexican religion we may, however, form a most 
just conclusion with respect to its influence upon the character of the 
people. ^ The aspect of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. 
ILs divinities were clothed with terror, and delighted in vengeance. They 
were exhibited to the people under detestable forms, which created horror. 
The figures of serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, deco- 
rated their temples. ^ Fear was the only principle that inspired their 
votaries. Fasts, mortifications, and i)enances, all rigid, and many of them 
excruciating to an extreme degree, were the means employed to appease 
the wrath of their gods, and the Mexicans never approacned their altars 
without sprinkling them with blood drawn from their own bodies. But, of 
all offerings, human sacrifices were deemed the most acceptable. This 
religious belief mingling with the implacable spirit of vengeance, and 
adding new force to it, eveiy captive taken in war was brought to the 
temple, was devoted as a victim to the deity, and sacrificed with rites no 
less solemn than crueF [t55]. The heart and head were the portion 
consecrated to the gods ; the warrior, by whose prowess the prisoner had 
been seized, earned off the body to feast upon it with his friends. Under 
the impression of ideas so dreary and terrible, and accustomed daily to 
scenes of ])loodshed rendered awfful by religion, the heart of man must 
harden and be steeled to every sentiment of humanity. 'J"he spirit of the 
Mexicans was accordingly unfeeling ; and the genius of their religion so 
far counterbalanced the influence of policy and arts, that notwithstanding 
their progress in both, their manners, instead of softening, became more 
fierce. To what circumstances it was owing that superstition assumed such 
a dreadful form among the Mexicans, we have not sufficient knowledge of 
their history to determine. But its influence is visible, and produced an 
effect mat is singular in the histoiy of the human species. The manners of 
the people in the New World, who had made the greatest progress in the 
arts of policy, were, in several respects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity 
of some of their customs exceeded even those of the savage state. 

The empire of Peru boasts of a higher antiquity than that of Mexico. 
According to the traditionary accounts collected by the Spaniards, it had 
subsisted four hundred years, under twelve successive monarchs. But the 

* Cort. itelat. ap Ramus, ill, S40, &c. B. Dim, c. 82, Acosta, Ub. v, c. 13, &,c Herrera, dec. 
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kiiowledare of their nncicnt story, , hich the Peruvians could communicate 
to tluu'r conqucTors, must hnv<' been both imperfect and unceilain [156] 
Like the other American nations, they were totally unarqu.dnt( d with the 
art of writing, and destitute of the only means by which the iTK'morjy' of 
past transactions can be preserved with any degree of accuracy. Lven 
among people to w horn the use of letters is known, the era w here the 
autlienticity of history fommences is much posterior to the introduction ot 
writing. That noble invention continued eveiy where to be long subser- 
\ienl to the common bu^im^ss and w'ants of life, before it was employed in 
recording events, with a ^iew of conveying information from one age to 
another. But in no countiy did ever tradition alone carry down historical 
knowledge, in any full continued stream, during a period of half the length 
that the monarchy of Peru is said to have subsisted. 

The Qiiipos, or knots on cords of diffe rent colouis, which arc celebrated 
by authors fond of the marvellous, as if they had been regular annals ol 
the empire, imperfectly su])plied the place of writing. According to the 
obscure description of tluan by Acosta,* which Garcilasso de la Vega has 
adopted with little variation and no improvement, the quipos seem to have 
been a device for rendering calculation more expeditious and accurate. 
By the various colours diffuent objects w'cre denoted, and ly each knot a 
distinct number. Thus an account was taken, and a kind oi register kept, 
of the inhabitants in each ])rovince, or of the se\eral productions collected 
there for public use. But as by these knots, howe\er varied or combined, 
no moral or alistract idea, no operation or quality of the mind could be 
represi'Uted, they contributed little towards ]m‘S(‘rving the memoiy ot 
ancient events and institutions. By the Mexican i)aintings and symbols, 
rude as they w'cre, more knowledge of remote tiansactions seems to have 
been conveyed than the Peruvian^ could derive from their boasted quipos. 
Had the latter been even of more extensive use, and better adapted to 
supply the place of written records, they ])eiished so generally, together 
vv illi other monuments of Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck occasioned by 
tin* Spanish conquest, and the civil wars subsequent to it, that no accession 
oi ligut or knowledge comes fiom them. All the /( a) of Garcilasso de la 
Vt'ga, for th(’ honour of that rac'e of monarchs from whom he desc'c'mled^ 
all the indubtiy t)f his researches, and the superior advantages with which 
he carried them on, ojjened no source of information unknown to the 
Spani*^!! authors who wrote before him. In his J\oyal Commeiilories^ he 
confines himself to illustrate what they had related concerning the antiqui 
ties^ and institutions of Peru ;t and his illustrations, like their accounts, are 
derived entirely from the 1 rad it iunary talcs currcni among his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute details which have been 
given of the exploits, the battles, the conquests, and jvrivale character of 
the early Peruvian monarchs. We can lest upon nothing ib their story as 
authentic, but a few facts so interwoven in the system of their religion and 
policy, as preserved the memoiy of them fiom being lost ; and upon the 
description of such customs and institutions as continued in force at the 
time of the conquest, and fell under the immediate ohservaiion of the 
Spaniard®, By attending carefully to these, and endeavouring to Siparate 
them from what appears to be fabulous or of doubtful authority, I have 
laboui*Gd to form an idea of the Peruvian government and manners. 

The people of Peru, as I have already observed,! had not advanced 
beyond the rudest form of savage life, when Manco Capac, and his con- 
sort Mama Ocollo, appeared to instruct and to civilize them. Who these 
extraordinary personages were, whether they imported their system of 
legislation and knowledge of arts from some country more improved, or, if 
natives of Peru, how^ they acquired ideas so far superior to those of the 
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peoplt' wlioin tiu'y addressed, are circumstances witli respect tQ which the 
rerin iaii tradition conveys no information. Manco Capac and his consort, 
takiri^2^ advantage of the propensity in the Peruvians to superstition, and 
particularly of their veneration for the Sun, pretended to be children of that 
glorious luminary, and to deliver their instructions in his name, and by au- 
thority from him. The multitude listened and believed. What reforma- 
tion in policy and manners the Peruvians ascribe to those founders of their 
emj)ire, and how, from the precepts of the Inca and his consort, their an- 
cestors gradually acquired some knowledge of those arts, and some relish 
thnt industry, whi('h render subsistence secure and life comfortable, 
hath been formerly related. Those ble<^sings were originnlly confined 
within narrow* precincts ; but in process of time, the successors of Manco 
Capac extended their dominion over all the regions that stretch to the 
*west of the Andes from Chili to Quito, establishing in every province their 
peculiar policy and religious institutions. 

The most singular and striking circumstance in the Peruvian govern- 
ment is the influence of religion upon its genius and laws. Religious ideas 
make such a feeble impression on the mind of a savage^that their effect 
upon his sentiments and manners is hardly perceptible. Among^ the 
Mexicans, religion, reduced into a regular system, and holding a consider- 
able place in their public institutions, operated with conspicuous efficacy 
in forming the peculiar character of that people. But in Peru, the whole 
system of policy was founded on religion. The Inca appeared not only 
as a l(*gislator, ])ut as the messenger of Heaven. His precepts were re- 
ceived not merely as the injunctions of a superior, but as the mandates of 
the Deity. His race was to he licld sacred; and in order to preserve it 
distinct, wifhont being polluted by any mixture of less noble blood, the 
sons of Manco Capac married their own sisters, and no person was over 
admitted to the throne who could npt claim it by such a pure descent. 
To those ChUdren of tht Sun^ for that was the appellation bestowed upon 
all the ofI<!pring of the fust Inca, the People looked up with the reverence 
due to beings of a superior order, idiey ivere defiined to be under the 
immediate protection of the deity from whom they issued, and by him 
every order of the reigning Inca w'as Sn])j)osed to be dictated. 

From thos(^ ideas two con‘^-equences resulted. The authority of the 
Inca was unlimited and absolute in the most extensive meaning of the 
words. Whenever the decrees of a prince are considered as the com- 
mand^ of the Divinity, it is not only an act of rebellion, but of impiety, to 
dispute or oppose his will. Obedience becomes a duly of religion ; and as 
it would be profiiie to control a monarch wdio is lielieved to he under the 
guidance of Heaven, and presumptuous to advise him, nothing remains but 
to submit with implicit respect. This must necessarily be the effect of 
every government established on pretensions of intercourse with superior 
powers. Such accordingly was the blind submission which the Peruvians 
yielded to their sovereigns. The persons of highest rank and greatest 
power in their dominions acknowledged them to be of a more exalted 
nature ; and in testimony of this, when admitted into their presence, they 
entered with a burden upon their shoulders, as an emblem of their servi- 
tude, and willingness to bear whatever the fnca was pleased to impose. 
Among their subjects, force was not requisite to second their commands. 
Fvery officer intrusted with the execution of them was revered, and, 
according to the account* of an intelligent obser\'er of Peruvian manners, 
he might proceed alone from one extremity of the empire t-o another with- 
out meeting opposition ; for, on producing a fringe from the royal 6oWa, an 
ornament of the head peculiar to the reigning Inca, the lives and fortunes 
of the people were at nis disposal. 

* Zarate, lib, i. c. 13. 
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Another consequence of establishing* government in Peru on the founda* 
tion of religion was, that all ciimes were punished capitally. They were 
not considered as transgressions of human laws, but as insults offered to 
the Deity. Each, without any distinction between such as were slight and 
such as were atrocious, called for vengeance, and could be expiated only 
by the bJood of the offender. Consonantly to the same ideas, punishment 
followed the trespass with inevitable certainty, because an 'offence against 
Heaven w^as deemed such a high enormity as could not be pardoned.’^ 
Among a people of corrupted morals, maxims of jurisprudence so se\ere 
and unrelenting, by icnclering men ferocious ana desperate, would be 
imre apt to multiply crimes than to restrain 'them. But the Peruvians, of 
simple manners and unsuspicious faith, w’ere held in such awe by this rigid 
discipline, that the number of offenders was extremely small Veneration 
for inonarchs enlightened and directed, as they believed, by the divinity 
whom they adoied, prompted them to their duly; the dread of punish- 
ment, which they were taught to consider as unavoidable vengeance 
inflicted by offended Heaven, withheld them fiom evil. 

^ The system of superstition, on which the Incas ingrafted their preten- 
sions to such high authority, was of a genius very different from that 
established among the Mexicans. Manco Capac turned the veneiation of 
his followers entirely towards natural olijecls. The Sun, as tl^e great 
source of light, of joy, and feitility in the creation, attracted their piincipal 
homage. The Moon and Stars, as co-opeiating with him, weie entitled 
to secondary honours. Wherever the propensity in the human mind to 
acknowledge and to adore some supeiior j)ower takes this diiection, and 
is employed in contemplating the older and beiK'ficence that leally exists 
in nature, the spirit of superstition is mild. Wheiever imaginary beings, 
created by the fancy and the fears of men, are suj)])osed to preside in 
nature, and become the objects of woiship, sujjerslilion always assumes a 
more severe and atrocious form. Of the latter v\ e ha\ e an example among 
the Mexicans, of the former among the people of Peru. The Peruvians 
had not, indeed, made such progress in observation or inquiry, as to have 
attained just conceptions of the Deity ; nor was there in their language any 
proper name or appellation of the bupieme Pouer, whicli intimated that 
they had formed any idea of him as the Creator and Governor of the 
world.t 

But by directing their veneration to that gloiious luminary, which, by 
its universal^ and vivifying energy, is the besl emblem of Divine beneli- 
cence, the riles and observances wijich they deeiucd acceptable to him 
were innocent and humane. They oftcred to the Sun a part of those i)io- 
ductions which his genial warmth had called forth from the bosom of the 
earth, and leared to maturity. They sacrificed, as an oblation of giati- 
tude, some of the animals which were indebted to his influence for nourish- 
ment. They presented to him choice specimens of those woiks of ingenu- 
ity which his light had guided the hand of man in foiming. Bui the Incas 
never stained his altai-s with human blood, nor could they conceive that 
their beneficent father, the Sun, would be delighted with such hoi rid vic- 
tims [157]. Thus the Peruvians, unacquainted with those barbarous riles 
which extinguish sensibility, and sujppress the feelings of nature at tlie sight 
of human sufferings, were formed the siiirit of the superstition which 
they had adopted, to a national character more gentle than that of any 
pe^le in America. 

The influence of this superstition operated in the same manner upon 
their civil institutions, and tended to correct in them whatever was adverse 
to gentleness of character. The dominion of the Incas, though the most ab- 
solute of all despotisms, was mitigated by its alliance with religion. The 
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mind was not humbled and depressed ])y the idea of a forced subjection to 
the will of a superior ; obedience, paid to one who was believed to be clothed 
with Divine authority, was wdllinffly yielded, and implied no degradation. 
The sovereign, conscious that tne submissive reverence of his people 
flowed from their belief of his heavenly descent, was continually reminded 
of a distinction wdiicli prompted him to imitate that beneficent power 
which he was supposed to represent. In consequence of those impressions, 
there hardly occurs in the traditional history of Peru, any instance of re- 
bellion against the reigning prince, and among twelve successive monarchs 
there was not one tyrant. 

Even the wars in which the Incas engaged were carried on with a spirit 
very different from that of other American nations. I'hey fought not, like* 
savages, to destroy and to exterminate ; or, like the Mexicans, to glut blood- 
thirsty divinities with human sacrifices. They conquered, in order to reclaim 
and civilize the vanquished, and to diffuse the knowledge of their own 
institutions and arts. Prisoneis seem not to have been exposed to the insults 
and tortures which were their lot in every other part of the New World. 
The Incas took the people whom they subdued under their protection, and 
admitted them to a ])articipation of all the advantages enjoyed by their 
original subjects. This practice, so repugnant to American ferocity, and 
resembling the humanity of the most polished nations, must be ascribed, 
like other peculiarities w^hiqh w’e have observed in the Peruvian manners, 
to the genius of their religion. Idie Incas, considering the homage paid to 
any other object than to the heavenly powers which they adored as impi- 
ous, were fond of gaining proselytes to their favouiite system. The idols 
of every conquered province were carried in triumph to the great temple 
at Cuzco,* and placed there as trophies of the superior power of the 
divinity who was the protector of their empire. The people w^ere treated 
with lenity, and instructed in the religious tenets of their nev/ masters,! 
that the conqueror might have the gloiy of having added to the number of 
the votaries of his father the Sun. 

The stale of property in Peru was no less singular than that of religion, 
and contributed, likewise, tow'ards giving a mild turn of character to the 
people. All the lands capable of cuhiv ation were divided into three shares. 
One was consecratetl to the Sun, and the product of it was applied to the 
erection of temple's, and furnishing vv hat was requisite towards celebrating 
the public lites of religion. The second belonged to the Inca, and was 
set apart as fhc provision made liy the community for the support of 
government. The third and laigcst share was reserved for the maintenance 
of the people, among whom it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, 
however, nor communities had a right of exclusive property in the portion 
set apai t for their use. They possessed it only for a year, at the expiration 
of which a new' division was made in proportion to the rank, the number, 
and exigencies of each family. All those lands were cultivated by the 
joint indust^ of the community. The people summoned by a proper 
officer, repaired in a body to the fields, and performed their common task, 
while^ songs and musical instruments cheered them to their labour. J By 
this singular distribution of territory, as well as by the mode of cultivating 
it, the idea of a common interest, and of mutual subserviency, was continu- 
ally inculcated. Each individual felt his connexion with those around him, 
and knew that he depended on their friendly aid for what increase he was 
to reap. A state thus constituted may be considered as one great family, 
in which the union of ffie members was so complete, and the exchange of 
good offices so perce]:)tible, as to create stronger attachment, and to Bind 
man to man in closer intercourse than subsisted under any form of society 

* Herrera, dec. 5. lib, iv. c. 4 . Vega, lib. v. c. 12. t Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 3. J Ib. c. 2. 
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estftl)]/^lic(l in America. From (his rt-sulfed gentle manners and mild 
virtue-r unknown in the savage stale, and with which the Mexicans were 
little acquainted. 

But, though the institutions of the Incas were so framed as to strengthen 
the bonds of alfection among their subjects, there was great inequality in 
their condition. The distinction of ranks was fully established in Peru. 

A great body of the inhabitants, under the denomination of Yanctconas^ 
were held in a state of servitude. Their garb and houses were of a form 
different from those of freemen. Like the Tainenes of Mexico, they were^ 
employed in carrying liurdens, and in performing every other work o^’ 
(Irudgerj.* Next to them, in rank, were such of the people as were free, 

• but distinguislied by no official or hereditary honours. Above them were 
raised those vvliom the Sj'aniards call Orejonrs^ from the ornaments worn in 
their ears. 'J'hey formed what may be denominated the order of nobles, 
and in peace as well as war held every office of power or trushf And 
the head of all were the children of the Sun, who, by their high descent 
and peculiar privileges, were as much exalted above the Orejoncs, as these 
were elevated above tlie jieople. 

Such a form of society, from the union of its members, as well as from « 
the distinction in their ranks, was favourable to progress in the arts. But 
the Spaniards, having been acquainted with the improved state of various 
arts in Mexico several years before they discovered Peru, were not so 
much struck with what they observed in the latter countiy, and describe 
th<‘ appearances of ingemuity there with lessxvarmth of admiration. The 
Peruvians, nevertheless, liad advanccil far beyond tlu' Mexicans, both in 
the necessary arts of life, and in such as have some title to the name of 
elegant. 

In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary necessity in social life, was more 
extensive, and carried on with gieatcu* skill than in any part of America, 
'i'he Spaniards, in (heir j'rogress through the country, vv (‘re so fully sup- 
plied with provisions of every kind, that in die relation of their adventures 
we meet with few of those dismal scenes of distress occasioned by fimine, 
in which the conquerors of jMexico were so often involvt'd. The quantity 
of soil under cultivation was not left to the discretion of indivifluals, but 
regulated fiy public authority in propoitiqn to the exigcmcies of the corn' 
inunity. Even the calamity of an unfruitful season was fmt litde felt ; for 
the product of the lands consecrated to the Sun, as well as those set apart 
for the Incas, being deposited in the Tainhos, or ]>ublic 5 tor(‘houses, it 
remained th(‘ro as a stated provision for times of scarcity .J As the extent 
of cultivation was determined with such ])rovident atlentionto the demands 
of the state, the invention and industry of the Peruvians were called forth 
to extraordinary exertions, by certain defects p(‘culiar totli(‘ir climate and 
soil. All the vast rivers that flow from the Andes take their course east- 
ward to the Atlantic Ocean. Peru is vvatciedonly by some streams which 
rusli down from the mountains like lorrent'-a A gn'at ])art of th(‘ low 
countrj’ is sandy and barren, and never refreshed widi rain. In order to 
render such an unpromising region fertile, the ing(‘Duity of the Peruvians 
had recourse to various expedients. By means of artificdal canals, conducted 
with much patienc^e and considerable art from the torrents that poured across 
theircountry,they conveyed a regularsupply of moisture to theirflelds§ [l 58], 
They enriched the soil by manuring it with the dungeif sea fowls, of whicn 
they found an inexhaustible store on all the islands scattered along the 
coasts.!!' In describing the customs of any nation thoix)ughly civilized, such 
practices would hardly draw attention, or be mentioned as in any degree 
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reinarkable ; but in the history of th(‘ inij>rovident race of men in the New 
World, they are entitled to notice as .sinp:iilar proofs of industry and of art. 
The use of the ploufrh, indeed, was unknow n to the J Vru\ ians. They turned 
up the earth with a kind of mattock of hanl woud.’^ Nor was this labouJ 
deemed so degrading: as to be devolved wholly imon the w omen. Eotl 
sex(‘s joined in perfonninj^ this necessary work. Even the children of the 
Sun set an example of industry, ])y cultivating a field near Cuzco with their 
own hands, and tiiey dignified this function by denominating it their triumph 
over the carth.t 

Idle superior ingenuity of the , Peruvians is olivious, likewise, in the con- 
struction of their houses and public buildings. In the extensive plains w'hich 
stietcli along the Pacific Ocean, where the sky is perpetually sciene, and the 
climate mild, their houses were veiy properly ot a fabric extremely slight. 
But in the higlier regions, w here rain falls, where the vicissitude oi seasons 
is known, and their rigour felt, houses were constructed with greater solidity. 
They were generglly of a square form, the walls about eight feet high, built 
with bricks haidcned in the sun, without any windows, and the door low 
and straight. Simple as these strurtmes were, and rude as the materials 
may seem to he of whi( h they w er^‘ formed, they w’ere so durable that many 
of them still subsist indifferent parts of Peru, long after every monument 
that might have conveyed to us any idea of the domestic state of the otlier 
American nations has vanished from the face of the earth. Rut it was in the 
temples consc'crntcd to the Sun, and in the buildings destined for Ihe residence 
of tlieir monarchs, that the Peruvians displayed tlie utmost extent of their 
art and contrivance. The descri])tions of them by such of the S})anish 
writers as had an opportunity of contemi)lating them, while in some measure 
entile, ndght have appeared highly exaggerated, if the ruins wdiich still 
remain did not vouch the truth of theirr^dations. Tliese ruins of saciedor 
royal buildings are found in e\eiy juovinccof the empire, and by their fre- 
quency demonstrate that they are monuments of a jmwerful people, w’ho 
must have subsisted, during a period of some extent, in a state of no incon- 
siderable improvement. Tht'y a])[)car to ha\e been edifices various in their 
diiiumsions : some of a moderate size, many of immense extent, all lernaik- 
a])le for solidity, and resembling each other in the style of architecture. The 
temple of Pachacamac, together wdth a palace of the Inca, and a fortress, 
wreie so c()iihccted together as to fonu one great structure above half a 
league in ciicuit. In tjiis jirodigious pile, the same singular taste in building 
is conspicuous as in other works of the Peruvians. As they were unac- 
quainted with the use of the pulley, and other mechanical powers, and 
could not elevate the large stones and bricks which they employed inluiiid- 
ing to any consider<d)Ic height, the w^allsof this edifice, in wdiich they seem 
to have made their greatest effort tow^ards magnificence, did not rise above 
twelve feed from the ground. Though they had not discovered the use of 
mortar or of any other cement in building, the bricks or stone's wrere joined 
with so mueli nicety, that tlie scams can hardly be discerned [159]. The 
apartments, as far as the distribution of them can be traced in the ruins, 
were ill disposed, and afforded little accommodation. There was not a 
single window in any part of theOmilding ; and as no light could enter but 
by the door, all the apartments of largest dimensions must cither have been 
^[lerfectly dark, or illuminated by some other means. But with all these, 
aod many other imperfections that might be mentioned in theirartof build- 
ing, the works of the Pei u\ ians which still remain must he considered as 
stupendous efforts of a people unacquainted w'ilh the use of iron, and convey 
to us a high idea of the power possessed by their ancient monarchs. 

These, howev cr, were not the noblest or most useful works of the Incas. 
JThe two great roads from Cuzco to Quito, extending in an uninterrupted 
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stretch above fifteen liiiii Ire J miles, arc entitled to still higher praise. The 
one was conducted through the interior and mountainous couiitiy, the other 
through the plains on the sea coast. From the language of admiration in 
which some of the early writers express their astonishment when they first 
viewed those roads, and from the more pompous description of later writers, 
who labour to support some favourite theory concerning America, one 
might be led to compare this work of the Incas to the famous military 
ways which remain as monuments of the Roman power; but in a country 
where there was no tame animal except the llama, whicn was never used 
for draught, and but little as a beast of burden, where the high roads were 
seldom trod by any but a human foot, no great degree of labour or art was 
requisite in forming them. The Peruvian roads were only fifteen feet in 
breadth,* and in many places so slightly formed, that time has effaced every 
vestige of the course in which they ran. In the low country, little more 
seems to have been done than to plant trees or to fix posts at certain inter- 
vals, in order to mark the pro])er route to travellers. To open a path 
through the mountainous country waS a more arduous task. Eminences 
were levelled, and hollows filled up, and for the preservation of the road 
it was fenced with a bank of turf. At proper distances, Tambos, or store- 
houses, were erected for the accommodation of the Inca and his attendants, 
in their progress through his dominions.^ From the manner in which the 
road was originally formed in this higher and more impervious region, it 
has proved more clurable ; and though, from the inattention of the Spaniards 
to every object but that of Avorking their ipines, nothit»g has been done 
towards keephig it in repair, its course may still be traced. t Such was 
the celebrated road of the Incas ; and even from this description, divested 
of every circumstance of manifest exaggeration or of suspicious aspect, it 
must be considered as a striking proof of an extraordinary progress in im- 
provement and policy. To the savage tribes of America, the idea of 
facilitating communication with places at a distance had never occurred. 
To the ^fexicans it was hardly known. Even in the most civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, men had tidvanced far in refinement, before it became a 
regular object of national police to form such roads as render intercourse 
commodious. It was a capital object of Roman p'^'licy to ojien a commu- 
nication with all the jnovinces of their extensive empire by means of those 
roads which are justly considered as one of the noblest monuments both of 
their wisdom and their poAver. But during the long reign of b.irb.'irisni, 
the Roman roads Avere neglected or destroyed; and at the time Avhen the 
Spaniards entered Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of any work 
of public utility that could be compared with the great roads formed by 
the Incas. # 

The formation of those roads introduced another improvement in Peru 
equally unknown over all the rest of America. In its course from south 
to north, the road of the Incas was intersected by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes toAvards the Western Ocean. From the rapidity of 
their course, as well as from the frequency and violence of their inunda- 
tion, these Avere not fordable. Some expedient, however, was to be found 
/or passing them. The Peruvians from their unacquaintance with the use 
^of arches, and their inability to Avork in AA^ood, couid not construct bridges 
either of stone or timber. But necessity, the parent of invention, suggested 
a device which supplied that defect. They formed cables of great 
strength, by twisting together some of the pliable withs, or osiers, with 
which their country abounds ; six of these cables they stretched across the 
stream parallel to one another, and made them fast on each side. These 
they bound firmly together by interweaving smaller ropes so close as to 
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lorm a compact piece of net-work, which heinff covered with branches of 
trees and earth, thej^ passed alonff it with tolerable security [l 60], Proper * 
persons were appointed to attend at each bridge, to keep it in repair, and 
to assist passengers.* In the level country, where the rivers became deep 
and broad and still, they are passed in balzaSf or floats ; in the construction, 
as well as navigation of which the in^jenuity of the Peruvians appears to 
be far superior to that of any people in America. These had aavanced 
no further in naval skill than uie use of the paddle or oar ; the Peruvians 
ventured to raise a mast, and spread a sail, by means of which their bah 
zas not only went nimbly before the wind, but could veer and tack with 
great celerity. t 

Nor were the ingenuity and art of the Peruvians confined solely to ob- 
jects of essential utility. They had made some progress in arts, which 
may be called elegant. They possessed the precious metals in greater 
abundance than any people of America. ^ They obtained gold in the same 
manner with the Mexicans, by searching in the channels of rivers, or wash- 
ing the earth in which particles of it were contained. But in order to 
procure silver, the} exerted no inconsiderable degree of skill and inven- 
tion. They had not, indeed, attained the art of sinking a sluift into the 
bowels of the earth, and penetrating to the riches concealed there ; but 
they hollowed deep caverns on the banks of rivers and the sides of motm- 
tains, and emptied such veins as did not dip suddenly beyond their reach. 
In othci* places, where the vein lay near the surface, they dug pits to such 
a depth, that the person who worked below could throw out the ore, or 
band it up in baskets.! They had discovered the art or smelting and 
refining this, either by the simple application of fire, or, where ore was 
more stubborn or iinpregnnted with foreign substances, by j)l.icing it in 
small ovens or furnaces, on high grounds, so artificially constructed that the 
draught of air performed the function of a bellows, .an engine with w^hich 
they were totally unacquainted. By this simple device, the purer ores 
were smelted with facility, and the quantity of silver in Peru was so con- 
siderable, that many of the utensils employed in the functions of common 
life were made of it,§ Several of those vessels and trinkets are said to 
have merited no small degree of estimation, on account of the neatness of 
the workmanship, as well as the intrinsic value of the materials. But as 
the conquerors of America w^ere well acquainted with the latter, but had 
scarcely any conception of the former, most of the silver vessels and trin- 
kets were melted down, and rated according to the weight and fineness of 
the metal in the division of the spoil. 

In otlier works of mere curiosity or ornament, their ingenuity has been 
highly celebrated. Many specimens of those have been dug out of the 
GuacaSf or mounds of earth, with which the Peruvians covered the bodies 
of the dead. Among these are mirrors of various dimensions, of hard 
shining stones highly polished ; vessels of earthen ware of different forms ; 
hatchets, and other instruments, some destined for war, and others for 
labour. Some were of flint, some of copper, hardened to such a dej^ree 
by an unknown process, as to supply the place of iron on several occasions. 
Had the use of those tools, formed of copper, been general, the progress 
of the Peruvians in the arts might have been such as to emulate that of 
more cultivated nations. But either the metal was so rare, or the opera 
lion by which it was hardened so tedious, that their instnimcnts of copper 
were few, and so extremely small, that they seem to have been employed 
only in slighter works. But even to such a circumscribed use of this im- 
perfect metal, the Peruvians were indebted for their superiority to the 
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other people of America in various arts.* The same observation, how 
ever, may be a^jplied to them, which I formerly made witli respect to the 
arts of Ihe Mexicans. From several specimens of Peruvian utensils and 
ornaments, which are deposited in the royal cabinet of ]\Ta(lrid, and from 
some preserved in different collections in other parts of Europe, I have 
reason to believe that the workmanship is more to be admired on account 
of the rude tools with which it was executed, than on account of its in- 
trinsic neatness and elegance ; and that the Peruvians, though the most 
improved of all the Americans, were not advanced beyond the infancy of 
arts. 

But notwithstanding so many oarticulars, which seemed to indicate a 
high degree of improvement in Peru, other circumstances occur that sug- 
gest the idea of a society still in the first btagps of it> transition from bar- 
baiism to civilization. In all the dominions of , the Incas, Cuzco w^as the 
only place that had the ai)pearance, or was entitled to the name, of a 
city. Every where else the people lived most)/ ii, detached habitations, 
dis]>orsed over the countr}", or, at the utmost, setlh d together in small vil- 
lages.! But until men aie brought to assemble in nmnerous botlies, and 
incorporated in such close union as to enjoy frequent iutercouisp, and to 
feel mutual dependence, they never imbibe perfectly the spirit, or assume 
the manners ol social life. In a country of immense extent, with only one 
city, the progress of manners, and the improvement either of tlie neces- 
sary or more refined arts, must ha\c been so slow, and carried on under 
such disadvantages, that it is more surprising the Peruvians should have 
advanced so*far in refinement, than that they did not proceed further. 

In conscqijcnce of this st.tte of imperfect union, the separation of pro- 
fessions in Peru was not so complete as amon«; the lilexicans. I'he less 
closely men associate, the more simple are their manners, and the fewer 
their wants. The cpfts of common and most neces&ajy use in life do iU)t, 
in such a state, become so complex or diificull as to render it requisite that 
men should he trained to them by any particular course of education. All 
the arts, accordingly, which were of daily and indis}>('nsable utility, were 
exercised by every Peruvian indiscriminately. None hut the artists em- 
ployed in works of mere curiosity, or ornament, constituted a separate 
order of men, or >vere clistingmMied from other citizens. J 

From the want of citit'S in Peru, another con;^eqnence followed. There 
was little commercial intercouise among the inhabitants of that great em- 
pire. The activity of commerce is coeval with tlie foundation of cities ; 
and from the moment that the members of any community settle in con- 
siderable numbers in one place, its operations liecoine vigorous. • 'Jlie citi- 
zen must depend for subsistence on the labour of those who cultivate tlie 
ground. They, in return, must leceive some equivalent. Thus mutual 
intercourse is established, and the productitins of art ore regularly ex- 
changed for the fruits of agriculture. In the towns of the Mexican empire, 
stated markets were held, and whatever could supply any want or desire 
of man was an object of commerce. But in Peru, from the singular mode 
of dividing property, and the manner in which the pi'ople were settled, 
there was hardly any species of commerce carried on betw^een different 
provinces, § and the community w^as less acquainted with that active inter- 
course, which is at once a bond of union and an incentive to improvement. 

But the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most remarkable as 
well as the most fatal defect in their character.il The greater part of the 
rude nations of America opposed their invaders wdth undaunted ferocity, 
though with little conduct or success. The Mexicans maintained the 
struggle in defence of their liberties, with such persevering fortitude, that 
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It was with difficulty the Spaniards triumphed over them. Peru was 
subdued at once, and almost without resistance ; and the most favourable 
opportunities of regaining their freedom, and of crushing their oppressors, 
were lost through the timidity of* the people. Though the traditional 
history of the Peruvians represents all the Incas as warlike princes, fre- 
quently at the head of armies, which they led to victory and conquest, 
5ew symptoms of such a martial spirit appear in any ol their operations 
subsequent to the invasion of the Spaniards. The influence, pcihai)s, of 
those institutions which lendered their manners gentle, gave their minds 
this unmanly softness ; perhaps the constant serenity and mildness of the 
climate may have enervated the vigour of their frame ; perhaps some 
principles in their government, unknown to us, was the occasion of this 
political debility. Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is certain ; 
and there is not an instance in histoiy of any people so little advanced in 
refinement, so totally destitute of military enterprise. This character had 
descended to their posterity. The Indians of Peru are now more tame 
and depressed than any people of America. Their feeble spirits, relaxed 
in lifeless inaction, seem hardly capable of any bold or manly exertion. 

But, besides those capital defects in the political state of Peru, some 
detached circumstances and facts occur in the Spanish writers, w^hich dis- 
cover a considerable remainder of barbarity in their manners. A cruel 
custom, that prevailed in some of the most savage trib(‘s, subsisted among 
the Peruvians. On the death of the Incas, and of other eminent persons, 
a considerable number of their attendants were pul to death, and interred 
around their Guacas, fliat they might appear in the next world with their 
former dignity, and be served with the same respect. On the death of 
Iluana-Capac, the most povverful of their monarchs, above a thousand 
vcitims were doomed to accomj\any him to the tonib.*^ In one pailicular 
their manners appear to have been more barbarous than those of most rude 
tribes. Though acqua inled ith the use of fire in preparing maize and other 
vegetables for food, they devoured both flesh and fish pc^rfectly raw, and 
astonished the Spaniards with a practice r(‘pugnant to the ideas of all 
civilized people.f 

But though Mexico and Peru are the possessions of Spain in the New 
World, which, on account both of their ancient and picsent slate, have 
attracted the greatest attention ; her other dominions there are far from 
being inconsiderable cither in extent or value. The greater part of them 
was reduced to subjection duiing the first part of the sixteenth centuiy, 
by private adventurers who fitted out tlieir small armaments either in 
IJispaniola or in Old Spain: and ^vere we to follow each leader in his 
progress, w'e should discover the same daring courage, llie same perse- 
vering ardour, the same rapacious desire for wealth, and tlie same capacity 
for enduring ancl surmounting every thing in order to attain it, which dis- 
tinguished the operaiions of the Spaniards in their greater American con- 
quests. But, instead of entering into a detail, 'which, from their similarity 
of thfi transactions, would appear almost a repetition of 'W'hat has been 
already related, I shall satisfy myself with such a view of those pro- 
vinces of the Spanish empire in America, which have not hitherto been 
mentioned, as may convey to my readers an adequate idea of its greatness, 
fertility, and opulence. 

I begin with the countries contiguous to the two great monarchies o. 
whose histoiy and institutions I have given some account, and shall then 
briefly describe the other districts of Spanish AuM iica, The jurisdiction 
of the viceroy of New Spain extends over seveial provinces which were 
not subject to the dominion of the Mexicans.^ Tiie countries of Cinaloa 
and Sonora that stretch along the cast side of the Vermilion Sea, or Gulf 
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of California, as well as tho irnmen'-e kingdoms of New Navarre, and 
New Mexico, which bend tow aids the w cst and north, did not acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Montezuma, or his predecessors. These regions, not 
inferior in magnitude to all the Mexican empire, are reduced some to a 
greater, others to a less degree of subjection to the Spanish yoke. 
extend through the mo‘;t delightful part of the temperate zone ; their soil 
is, in general, remarkably fertile ; and all their productions, w'hetber animal 
or \ egetable, are most perfect in tlieir kind. They have all a communication 
either witli the Pacific Ocean, or with the Gulf of Mexico, and are watered 
by rivers which not only enrich them, but may become subservient to 
cfimmcTce. The number of Spaniards settled in those vast countries is 
indeed extremely small. They may be said to ha\e subdued rather than 
to have occupied them. But if the population in their ancient establish- 
ments in America shall continue to increase, they may gradually spread 
over those piovinces, of which, liowcver inviting, they have not hitherto 
been able to take full possession. 

One circumstance may contribute to the speedy population of some 
districts. Veiy rich mines both of gold and silver have been discovered 
in many of the regions which I have mentioned. Wherever these are 
of)cned, and worked with success, a multitude of pco]»le resort. In order 
to supply them with the necessaries of life, cultivation must be increased, 
artisans of various kinds must assembh*, and industry as well as wealth 
will be gradually diffused. Many examples of this have occurred in 
(litfer(*nt parts of America, since they fell under the dominion of tlic 
Sp.'uiards. Populous villages and large towns have suddenly rniMU 
amidst uninhabitable wilds and mountains; and the w’orking of rriine^ , 

I hough far from being the most proper object towards which the attention 
«)f an inf.mt society should lie turned, may bc'come the me.ms both of pn • 
motiiig us(‘fiil activity, and of augmenting the number of peo])le. A laa ( nt 
anti singtjlar instance of this has happened, which, as it is but littk* known 
m Eiiroiie, and may be pioductiv^e of great e fleets, merits attention. The 
Spaniards settled in the provinces of Cinnloa and Sonora bad been lor g 
disturbed by the depredations of some fierce tribes of Indians. In tl c 
}ear 1765, the incursions of those savages became so frequent and ‘^o ck'* 
slructive, that the Spanish inb tbilants, in despair, ap])lied to the Marqeis 
de Croix, viceroy of Mexico, for such a body of tron])s as might er.abie 
thorn to drive those formidable invaders fiom tludr places of rrdir al in the 
mountains. • But the treasury of Mexico was so much exhaiidcMl by t v 
large sums drawn from it, in order to support the late war again'^t Citat 
Britain, that the viceroy could afford them no aid. The resptetd . to 
his virtue® accomplished what his oflicial power could not effect, lie 
prevailed with lire mervdiants of New Spain to advance about two hundu d 
thousand pesos for defraying the e\])enses of the expedition. The war 
was conducted W an officer of abilities ; and after being protracted for 
three years, chiefly by the difficulty of imrsuing the fugitives over moun- 
tains, and through defiles which w (‘re almost impassable, it terminated, in 
the year 1771, in the final submission of the tifibes winch had been so long 
the object af terror to the two prov inces. In the course of this service, 
the Spaniards marched through countries into which they seem not to have 
penetrated before that time, and discovered mines of such value as was 
astonishing even to men acquainted with the riches contained in the moiin 
tains of the New World. At Cineguilla, in the province of Sonora, they 
entered a plain of fourteen leagues in extent, m which, at the depth of 
only sixteen inches, they found gold in grains of such a size, that some of 
them weighed nine marks, and in such quantities, that in a short time, 
with a few labourers, they collected a thousand marks of gold in grains, 
even without taking time to wash the earth that had been dug, which 
appeared to be so rich, that peraons of skill computed that it might yield 
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what would be equal in value to a million of pesos. Before the end of 
the year 1771, above two thousand persons were settled in Cineguilla, 
under the government of piopcr magistrates, and the inspection of several 
ecclesiastics. As several other mines, not inferior in richness to that of 
Cineguilla, have been discovered, both in Sonora and Cinaloa [l6l], it is 
probable that thc^se neglected and thinly inhabited provinces ma)r soon 
become as populous and valuable as any part of the Spanish empire of 
America. 

The peninsula of California, on the other side^ of the Vermilion Sea, 
seems to have been less known to the ancient Mexicans than the provinces 
which I have mentioned. It was discovered by Cortes in the year* 1536, 
During a long period it continued to be so little frequented, that even its 
form was unknown, and in most charts it was represented as an island, not 
as a peninsula [l62j. Though the climate of this country, if we may 

3 e from its situation, must be very desirable, the Spaniards have made 
1 progress in peopling it. Tow'ards the close of the last century, the 
Jesuits, who had great merit in exploring this neglected province, and in 
civilizing its rude inhabitants, imj^erccptibly acquired a dominion over it 
as complete as that which they possessed in their missions in Paraguay, 
and they laboured to introduce into it the same policy, and to govern the 
natives by the same maxims. In order to prevent the court of Spain from 
conceiving any jealousy of their designs and operations, they seem studi- 
ously to have depreciated the country, by representing the climate as so 
disagreeable and unwholesome, and tbc soil as so barren, that nothing but 
a zealous desire of converting the natives could have induced them to settle 
there. t Several public spirited citizens endeavoured to undeceive their 
sovereigns, and to give them a better view of California ; but in vain. At 
length, on the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, the court 
of M;*drid, as prone at that juncture to suspect the purity of the Order’s 
, intentions, as formerly to confide in them with implicit trust, aj)pointcd 
Don Joseph Galvez, whose abilities have since raised him to the high rank 
of minister for the Indies, to visit that peninsula. IJis account of the 
country was favourable ; he found the pearl fishery on its coast to be 
valuable, and he discovered mines of gold of a v ery ^promising appearance.J 
From its vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonora, it is probable that, if the 
population of these provinces shall increase in the manner which I have 
supposed, Califoinia may, by degrees, receive from them such a recruit ot 
inhabitants to be no longer reckoned among the desolate and useless 
districts of the Spanish empire. 

On the east of Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras are comprehended in the 
government of New Spain, though anciently they can hardly be said to 
have formed a part of the Mexican empire. These large provinces, 
stretching from the bay of Campeachy beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, do not, 
like the other territories of Spain in the New’ World, derive their value 
either from the fertility of their soil, or the richness of their mines ; but 
they produce in greater abundance than any part of America, the logwood 
tree, which, in dying some colours, is so far preferable to any other 
material, that the consumption of it in Europe is considerable, ana it has 
become an article in commerce oF great value. During a long period, no 
European nation intruded upon Hie Spaniards in those provinces, or 
attempted to obtain any share in this branch of trade. But after the con- 
quest of Jamaica by the English, it soon appeared that a formidable rival 
w’as now seated in the neighbourhood of the Spanish teiritories. One of 
the fiist olfiects which tempted the English settled in that island, was the 
great profit arising from the logvvood trade, and the facility of wresting 
some portion of it from the Spaniards. Some adventurers from Jamaica 

♦ Book V T Vcne.'sp, Hist, of Califoriua, i. 20. } I.orcnzano, 319, 350. 
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made the first attempt at Cape Catoche, the south-east promontory of 
Yucatan, and by cutting lo^^wood there carried on a gainful traffic. When 
most of the trees near the coast in that place were felled, they removed to 
the island of Trist, in the bay of Campeachy, and in later times their prin- 
cipal station has been in the bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, alarmed 
at this encroachment, endeavoured by negotiation, remonstrances, and open 
force, to prevent the English from obtaining any footing on that part of the 
American continent. But after struggling against it for moie than a 
century, the disasters of the last war extorted from the court of Madrid a 
reluctant consent to tolerate this settlement of foreigners in the heart of its 
territories.’^ The pain which this humbling concession occasioned seems 
to have prompted the Spaniards to devise a method of rendering it of little 
consequence, more effectual than all the efforts of negotiation or violence. 
The logwood produced on the west coast of Yucatan, where the soil is drier, 
is in quality ffir superior to that which grows on the marshy grounds where 
the English are settled. By encouraging the pidting of this, and permit- 
ting the importation of it into Spain without paying any duty,t such vigour 
has been given to thjs branch of commerce, and the logwood which the 
English bring to market has sunk so much in value, that their trade to the 
bay of Honduras has gradually declined [163] since it obtained a legal 
sanction ; and, it is probable, will soon be tinally abandoned. In that 
event, i ucatan and Honduras will become possessions of considerable 
importance to Spain. 

Still further east than Honduras He the two provinces of Costa Rica and 
Vera^ua, which likewise belong to the viceroyalty of New Spain ; but 
both have been so much neglected ])y the Spaniards, and are apparently 
of such small value, that they merit no particular attention. 

The most important province depending on the viccroyalty of Peru is 
Chili. The Incas had established their dominion in some ot its northern 
districts ; but in the greater part of the country, its gallant and high spirited 
inhabitants maintained their independence. The Spaniards, allured by 
the fame of its opulence, early attempted the conquest of it under Diego 
Alrnagro ; and after his death Pedro de Valdivia resumed the design. 
Both met with fierce opposition. The former relinquished the enterprise 
in the manner which I have mentioned.t The latter, after having given 
many displays both of courage and military skill, was cut off, together 
with a considerable body of troops un ler his command. Francisco de 
Villagra, Valdivia’s lieutenant, by his spirited conduct checked the natives 
in their career, and saved the remainder of the Spaniards from destruction. 
By degrees, all the champaign country along the coast was subjected to 
tlie Spanish dominion. The mountvainous coimliy is still possessed by the 
l^uelches, Araucos, and other tribes of its original inhabilant«?, formidable 
neighbours to the Spaniards ; with whom, during the course of two centu- 
ries, they have been obliged to maintain an almost perpetual hostility, 
suspended only by a few intervals of insecure peace. 

That part of Chili, then, which may properly be deemed a Spanish 
province, is a narrow di.strict, extended along the coast from the desert of 
Atacamas to the island of Chiloe, above nine hundred miles. Its climate is 
the most delicious in the New World, and is hardly equalled by that of 
any region on the face of the earth. Though bordering on the Torrid Zone, 
)t never feels the extremity of beat, being screened on the east by the 
Andes, and refreshed from^ the west by cooling sea breezes. The 
temperature of the air is so mild and equable, that ine Spaniards give it the 
preference to that of the southern provinces in their native country. The 
fertility of the soil corresponds with the benignity of the climate, and ig 
Wonderfully accommodated to European productions. The most valuable 
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of these, corn, wine, and oil, abound in Chili as if they had been native to 
the country. All the fruits imported from Europe attained to full maturity 
there. The animals of our hemisphere not only multiply, but in prove in 
this delightful region. The horned cattle are of larger size than those of 
Spain. Its breed of horses surpasses, both in beauty and spirit, the famous 
Andalusian race, from which they sprung. Nor has nature exhausted her 
bounty on the surface of the earth ; she has stored its bowels with riches. 
Valuable mines of gold, of silver, of copper, and of lead, have been dis- 
covered in various parts of it. 

A country distinguished by so many blessings, we may be apt to con- 
clude, would early become a favourite station of the Spaniards, and must 
have been cultivated with peculiar predilection and care. Instead of this, 
a great part of it remains unoccupied. In all this extent of country, 
there are not above eighty thousand white inhabitants, and about three 
times that number of Negroes and people of a mixed race. The most fer- 
tile soil in America lies uncultivated, and some of its most promising mines 
remain unwrought. Strange as this neglect of the Spaniards to avail 
themselves of advantages which seemed to court their acceptance mav 
appear, the causes of it can be traced. The only intercourse of Spain witli 
its colonics in the South Sea was carried on during two centuries by the 
annual fleet to Porto Bello. All the produce of these colonies^ was shipped 
in the ports of Callao or Arica in l\‘ru, for Panama, and 'carried from 
thence across the isthmus. All the commodities which they received from 
the mother countries were conveyed from Panama to- the same harbours. 
Thus both the exports and imports of Chili passed^ through the hands of 
merchants settled in Peru. These had of course a profit on each ; and in 
both transactions the Chilese felt their own subordination ; and having no 
direct intercouisc ith the parent state, they dejiended upon another pro- 
vince for the disposal of their productions, as well as for the supj^ly of 
their wants. Under such discouragements, ]) 0 ])ulation could not increase, 
and industry was destitute of one chief incitement. But noiv that Spain, 
from motives which 1 shall mention hereafter, has adopted a new system, 
and carries on her comnKirce w ith the colonies in the South Sea by ships 
whicli go round Cape Horn, a direct intercourse is opened between Chili 
and the mother country. The gold, the silver, and the other commodities 
of the province, will be exchanged in its w n harbours for the manufac- 
tures of Eurotie. Chili may speedily rise into that importance among the 
Spanish settlements to which it is entitled by its natural advantages. It 
may become the granary of Peru, and the other provinces along the Pacilic 
Ocean. It may supply them with wdne, with catile, with hoiscs, w'ith 
hemp, and many other articles for which they now depend upon Europe. 
Though the new system has been established only a few years, those 
effects of it begin already to be observed.* If it shall be adhered to wdtlr 
any steadiness for half a century, one may venture to foretell that population 
industry, and opulence will advance in this province with rapid progress 

To th(j east of the Andes, the provinces of Tucuman and Rio de la Plata 
border on Chili, and like it were dependent on the viceroyalty of Peru 
These regions of immense extent stretch in length from north to south 
above thirteen hundred miles, and in breadth more than a thousand. This 
country, which is laiger than most European kingdoms, naturally forms 
itself into two great cii visions, one on the north and the other on the south 
of Rio de la Plata. The former comprehends Paraguay, the famous 
missions of the Jesuits, and several other districts. But as disputes have 
long subsisted between the courts of Spain and Portugal, concerning its 
boundaries, which, it is probable, will be soon finally ascertained, either 
amicably or by the decision of the sword, I choose to reserve my accouni 
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of this nortliein division, until I enter upon the history of Portug-uese 
Amerira, with which it is intiniately connected ; and in relating it, 1 shall 
bo able, from authentic matoriah supplied both by Spain and Poitug’al, to 
fifivo a full and accurate description of the operations and views of the 
Jesuits, in rearing^ that singular fabric of policy in America, which has 
drawn so much attention, and has been so impeifectly understood. The 
latter division of the province contains the governments of Tucuman and 
Buenos Ayres, and to these 1 &hall at present confine my observations. 

The Spaniards entered this part of America by the river De la Plata ; 
and though a succession ofcr?iel disasters befell them in their early attempts 
to establish lh(‘ir dominion iii it, they were encouraged to persist in the 
design, at first by the hopes of discoveiing mines in the interior coiintiy, 
and afterwards by the necessity of occupying it, in order to picvent any 
other nation from settling there, and penetrating by this route into their 
rich possessions in P<*ru. But except at Buenos Ayres, tliey have made 
no settlement of any consequence* in all the vast space w'liich 1 liave 
mentioned. There an^* indeed, scattered over it, a lew places on which 
th(*y have bf‘stowcd the name of towns, and to which they have endeavoured 
to add some dignity, by erecting them into bishoprics ; hut they are no 
better than paltry villages, each with tw’o or three hundred inhabitants. 
One circumstance, how'evor^ which was not originally foreseen, has 
contrihuteil fo reiuh'r this dish id, though thinly peopled, of considerable 
irnportanci*. '^Phe province of Tucuman, logetner with the countiy to the 
south of th(* Plata, insl(*ad of being coveied with wood like other parts of 
America, forms one evtensi\e o])en plain, almost without a tree. The soil 
is a deep h'rtik* mould, watiTcd by many streams descending fiom the 
An(l('s, and clofh(’d in })erpetual vcrdine. In this rich pasturage, the 
horses and cattle imported by the S])aniards from Europe* have multiplied 
to a degree w hich almost exceeds belief. This has enabled the inhabitants 
not only to ojien a lucrative trade with Peru, by suiqdying it with cattle, 
liors<‘s, and mules, hut to carry on a commerce no less bent*ficial, by the 
(‘Xportation of hides to Europe. From both, the colony has derived great 
advantage^. But its cominouious situation for carrying on contraband trade 
lias been the chief souice of its prosperity. While the court of Madrid 
adhered to its ancient system, with rcsjiect to its communication with 
America, the river De la Plata lay ^o much out of the course of Spanish 
na\ igalion, that interlopeis, almost w ithout any rhk of being f‘ither observed 
or ohslructed, could pour in European manufactures in such quantiti(‘s, that 
th(‘y not only sujiplied the wants of the colony, but w^cre conveyed into all 
the (‘astern di'-liicts of Peru. When the Portuguese in Brazil extended 
their settlements to the hanks of Rio de la Plata, a new^ channel was 
oiiened, liy which pn'liihit(*d commodities flowed into the Spanish territories 
with sdll more facility, and in greater abundance. This illegal traffic, 
hoAvever detrimental to the parc^nt state, contributed to the increase of the 
settlement wdiieh had the immediate henefll of it, and Buenos A>ies became 
gradually a populous and o]>u]ent town. What may lie tlie efl'ect of the 
alteration lately made in the government of tliis colony, the nature of 
W’liich shall ho descn'bcMl in the subsequent Book, cannot hitherto he knowm. 

All the other territories of Spain in the New World, the islands excelled, 
of whose discoveiy and reduction I have formerly given an account, are 
comprehended under two great divisions ; the kirmcr denominated the 
kinj^dom of Ticrra Firme, the piovincesof which stretch along the At- 
lantic, from the eastern frontier of New* Spain to the mouth of ihe Orinoco; 
the latter, the New Kingdom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
With a short view of these I shall close this part of my work. 

To the east of Veragua, the last province subject to the viceroy of 
Mexico, lies the isthmus of Darien. Though it was in this part of the’con- 
tinenl that the Spaniards first began to plant colonies, they have made no 
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considerable progress in peopling it. As the country is extremely moun- 
tainous, deluged with rain during a good part of the year, remarkably un- 
healthful, ana contains no mines of great value, the Spaniards would proba- 
bly have abandoned it altogether, if they had not been allured to continue 
by the excellence of the harbour of Porto Bello on the one sea, and that of 
Panama on the other. These have been called the keys to the communi- 
cation between the north and south sea, between Spain and her most valu- 
able colonies. In consequence of this advantage, Panama Jhas become a 
considerable and thriving town. The peculiar noxiousness of its climate 
has prevented Porto Bello from increasing in the same proportion. As the 
intercourse with the settlements in the Pacific Ocean is now carried on by 
another channel, it is probable that both Porto Bello and Panama will de- 
cline, when no longer nourished and enriched by that commerce to which 
th^ were indebted for their prosperity, and even their existence. 

The provinces of Carthap^ena and Santa Martha stretch to the eastward 
of the isthmus of Darien. The country still continues mountainous, but its 
valleys begin to expand, are well watered, and extremely fertile. Pedro 
de Heredia subjected this part of America to the crown of Spain about the 
year 1532. It is thinly peopled, and of course ill cultivated. It produces, 
however, a variety of valuable drugs, and some precious stones, particu- 
larly emeralds. But its chief importance is derived from the harbour of 
Carthagena, the safest and best fortified of any in the American dominions 
of Spain. In a situation so favourable, commerce soon began to flourish. 
As early as the year 1544, it seems to have been a town of some note. 
But when Carthagena was chosen as the port in which the galeons should 
first begin to trade on their arrival from Europe, and to wliich they w^ere 
directed to return, in order to prepare for their voyage homeward, the com- 
merce of its inhafiitants were so much favoured by this anangement, that 
it soon became one of the most populous, opulent, and beautiful cities in 
America. There is, however, reason to apprehend that it has reached its 
highest point of exaltation, and that it will l)C so far affected by the change 
in lilie Spanish system of trade with America, which has withdrawn from 
it the desirable visits of the galeons, as to feel at least a temporary decline. 
But the wealth now collected there will soon find or create employment for 
itself, and may bo turned with advantage into some new cdiannel.' Its 
harbour is so safe, and so conveniently situated-for receiving commodities 
from Europe, its merchants have been so long accustomed to convey these 
into all the adjacent provinces, that it is probable they will still retain this 
branch of trade, and Carthagena continue to be a city of great importance. 

The province contiguous to Santa Martha on the east, was first visited 
by Alonso de Ojeda, in the year 1499 and the Spaniards, on their land- 
ing there, having observed some huts in an Indian village, built upon piles, 
in order to raise them above the stagnated water which covered tlie plain, 
were led to bestow upon it the name of Venezuela, or little Venice, by 
their usual propensity to find a resemblance between what tliey discovered 
in America, and the objects which were familiar to them in Europe. They 
made some attempts^ to settle there, but wifh little success. The final 
reduction of the province vyas accomplished by means very diderent from 
Ihp^G to v^ich Spain was indebted for its other acquisitions in the New 
World. The ambition of Charles V. often engaged him in operations of 
such variety and extent, that his revenues were not sufficient to defray the 
expense of carrying them into execution. Among other expedients for 
supplying the deficiency of his funds, he had borrowed laige sums from 
the Velsers of Augsburg, the most opulent merchants at that time in Europe. 
By way of retribution for these, or in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a new 
loan, he bestowed upon them the province of Venezuela, to he held as an 
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hereditary fief from the crown of Castile, on condition that within a liinited 
time they should render themselves masters of the country, and establish a 
colony there. Under the direction of such persons, it might have been 
expected that a settlement would have been established on maxims very 
dineicnt from those of the Spaniards, and better calculated to encoura^ 
such useful .industry, as mercantile proprietors might have known to be the 
most certain source of prosperity and opulence. But unfortunately tlie^ 
committed the execution of their plan to some of those soldiers of fortune 
with which Germany abounded in the sixteenth century. These adven- 
turers, imjaatient to amass riches, that they might speedily abandon a 
station which they soon discovered to be very uncomfortable, instead of 
planting a colony in order to cultivate and improve the country, waridered 
from district to district in search of mines, plundering the natives with un- 
feeling raj)acity, or oppressing them by the imposition of intolerable tasks 
In the course of a few years, their avarice and exactions, in comparison 
with which those of the Spaniards were moderate, desolated the province 
so completely, that it could hardly afford them subsistence, and the Velsers 
relinquished a property from which the inconsiderate conduct of their agents 
left them no hope of ever deriving any advantage.* When the wretched 
remainder of the Germans deserted Venezuela, the Spaniards again took 
possession of it ; but notwithstanding many natural advantages, it is one of 
their most languishing and unproductive settlements. 

The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are the last of the Spanish ter- 
ritories on this coast ; but in relating the origin and operations of the mer- 
cantile company in which an exclusive right of trade wdth them has been 
vested, I shall hereafter have occasion to consider their state and pro- 
ductions. 

'J'he New Kingdom of Granada is entirely an inland country of great 
extent. This important addition was made to the dominions of Spain ^out 
the year 1536, by Sebastian de Benalcazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Que- 
sada, two of the bravest and most accomplished oflicers employed in the 
conquest of America. The former, who commanded at that time in Quito, 
attacked it from the south ; the latter made his invasion from Santa Martha 
on the north. As the original inhabitants of this region were further ad- 
vanced in improvement than any people in America out the Mexicans and 
Peruvians,! they defended themselves with great resolution and good con- 
duct. I^he aliilitics and perseverance of Benalcazar and Quesada sur- 
mounted all opyiosition, though not without encountering many dangers, 
and reduced the country into the form of a Spanish province. 

I’lie New Kingdom of Granada is so far elevated above the level of the 
sea that though it approaches almost to the equator, the climate is re- 
markably temperate. The fertility of its valleys is not infeiior to that of 
the richest districts in America, and its higher grounds yield gold and 
precious stones of various kinds. It is not by digging into the bowels of 
the earth that this gold is found; it is mingled with the soil near the sur- 
face, and separated from it by repeated washing with water. This ope- 
ration is carried on wholly by Negro slaves ; for though the chill subter- 
ranean air has been discovered, by experience, to be so fatal to them, that 
they cannot be employed with advantage in the deep silver mines, they 
are more capable of performing the other species of labour than Indians. 
As the natives in the New Kingdom of Granada are exempt from that 
service, which has wasted their race so rapidly in other parts of Ameiica, 
the counliy is still remaikably populous. Some districts yield gold with a 
profusion no less wonderful than that in the vale of Cineguiila, which I have 
formerly mentioned, and it is often found in large petitas^ or grains, which 
manifest the abundance in which it is produced. On a rising ground near 
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Pamplona, single labourers have collected in a day what was equal in 
value to a thousand pesos.* A late governor of Santa Fe brought with 
him to Spain a lump of pure ^old, estimated to be worth seven hundred 
and forty pounds sterling. This, which is perhaps the largest and finest 
specimen ever found in the New World, is now deposited in the royal 
cabinet of Madrid. But without founding any calculation on what is rare 
and extraordinary, the value of the gold usually collected in this country, 
particularly in the jirovinces of Popayan and Choco, is of considerable 
amount, its towns are populous and flourishing. The number of inhabitants 
in almost every part of the country daily increases. Cultivation and in- 
du^'try of various kinds begin to be encouraged, and to prosper. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on with Carthagena, the produce of the mines, 
and other commodities, being conveyed down the great river of St. Magda- 
lene to that city. On another quainter, the New Kingdom of Granada has a 
communication with the Atlantic by the river Orinoco; but the country 
which stretches along its banks towards the east, is little known, and im 
perfectly occupied by the Spaniards. 


BOOK VIII. 

After tracing the progress ot the Spaniards in their discoveries and 
conquests during more than half a contuiy, I have conducted them to tliat 
period when their authority was estabfished over almost all the vast 
regions in the New World still subject to their dominion. The effect of 
their settlements upon the countiies of which they took poss(‘&sion, the 
maxims which they adopted in forming their new coloni(‘s, the interior 
structure and policy of these, together with the influence of their progres- 
sive improvement upon tlie parent state, and upon the commercial inter- 
course of nations, are the objects to which we now turn our attention. 

'^J’he first visible consequence of the establishments made by the Span- 
iards in America, was the diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to a degree 
equally astonishing and deplorable. 1 have already, on different occasions, 
mentioned the disastrous influence under which the connection of the Arne 
ricaris with the people of our hemisphere commenced, both in the islands 
and in several parts of the continent, and have touched upon various causes 
of their rapid consumption. Wherever the inhabitants of AiruTica had 
resolution to take arms in defence of their liberty and rights, many perished 
in llie unequal contest, and were cut off by their fierce invaders. But the 
greatest desolation followed after the sword was sheathed, and the con- 
querors were settled in tranquillity. It was in the islands, and in those 
provinces of the continent which stretch from the Gulf of Trinidad to the 
confines of Mexico, that the fatal effects of the Spanish dominion were first 
and most sensibly felt. All these were occupied cither by wandering tribes 
of hunters, or by such as had made but small progress in cultivation and 
industry. When they were compelled by their new masters to take up a 
fixed residence, and to apply to regular labour ; Avhen tasks were imposed 
upon them disproportioned to their strength, and were enacted with unre- 
lenting severity, they possessed not vigour either of mind or of body to 
sustain this unusual load of oppression. Dejection and despair drove many 
to end their lives by violence. Fatigue and famine destroyed more. In 
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all those extensive regions, the original race of inhabitants wasted away : 
in some it was totally extinguished. In Mexico, where a powerful ana 
martial people distinguished their opposition to the Si^aniards by efforts of 
courage wort^ of a l)ctter fate, great numbers fell in the field ; and there, 
as well as in reru, still greater numbers perished under the hardships of 
attending the Spanish armies in their various expeditions and riyil wars, 
worn out with the incessant toil of carrying their baggage, provisions, and 
military stores. 

But neither the rage nor cruelty of the Spaniards was so destructive to 
the people of Mexico and Peru, 'as the inconsiderate policy with wdiich 
they established their new settlements. The former were temporary ca- 
lamities, fatal to individuals : the latter was a permanent evil, which, with 
gradual consumption, wasted the nation, When the provinces of Mexico 
and Peru were divided among the conquerors, each was eager to obtain a 
district from which he might expect an instantaneous recoinpense^ for all 
his services. Soldiers, accustomed to the carelcs^sness and dissipation of a 
military life, had neither industry to carry on any plan of regular cultiva- 
tion, nor patience to wait for its slow but certain returns. Instead of set- 
tling in the valleys occupied by the natives, where the fertility of the soil 
would have amply rewarded the diligence of the planter, they chose to 
fix their stations in some of the mountainous regions, frequent both in New 
Spain and in Peru. To search for mines of gold and silver was the chief 
object of their activity. The prospects which this opens, and the alluring 
hojH'S which it continually presents, correspond wonderfully with the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure that ajiimated the first emigrants to America in 
every part of their conduct. In onler to ])ush forward those favourite 
projects, so many hands wtu’c wanted, that the service of the natives be- 
came indispensably requisite. They were accordingly compelled to 
abandon their ancient haoitations in the plains, and dfh en in crowds to the 
mountains. This sudden transition from the sultry climate of the valleys 
to the chill penetrating air peculiar to high lands in the torrid zone ; exor- 
bitant labour, scanty or unwholesome nourishment, and the despondency 
occasioned by a species of oppre«sioa to which they were not accustomed, 
and of which they saw no end, affected them nearly as much as their less 
industrious countrymen in the islands. They sunk under the united pres- 
sure of those calamities, and melted away with almost equal rapidity.’'^ 
In consequc'nce of this, together with the introduction of the smallpox, a 
inalacly unknown in America, and extremely fatal to the natives,! the num- 
ber of pco})lc both in New Spain and Peru was io much iXMluccd, that in 
a few years the accounts of their ancient population appeared almost incie- 
dible*! 

Such arc the most corr-^iderable events and causes which, by their coav 
bi*ned operation, contributed to depopulate America. • VVitliout attending 
to these, many authors, astonished at the suddenness of the desolation, ha\e 
ascribed this unexampled event to a system of policy no less profound than 
atrocious. The Spaniards, as they pretend, conscious of their own inability 
to occupy the vast regions which they bad discovered, and foreseeing the 
impossibility of maintaining their authority over a people infinitely supe- 
rior to themselves in number, in order to preserve the possession of Ame- 
rica, resolved to exterminate the inhabitants, and, by converting a great 
part of the country into a desert, endeavoured to secure tlieir own domi- 
nion over it [l65]. But nations seldom extend their views to objects so 
remote, or lay their plans so deep ; and for the honour of humanity we 
may observe, that no nation ever deliberately formed such an execrable^ 
scheme. The Spanish monarchs, far from acting upon any such system of 
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des^ction, ^v-ere unifonnly solicitous for the preservation of their new 
subjects. With Isabella, zeal for propagating the Christian faith, together 
with the desire of communicating the knowledge of truth, and the conso- 
lations of religion, to people destitute of spiritual light, were more than 
ostensible motives for encouraging Columbus to attempt his discoveries. 
Upon his success, she endeavoured to fulfil her pious purpose, and mani- 
fested the most tender concern to secure not only religious instruction, but 
mild treatment, to that inoffensive race of men subjected to her crown [l66]. 
Her successors adopted the same ideas; and, on many occasions, which I 
have mentioned, their authority was interposed, in the most vigorous ex- 
ertions, to protect the people oi America from the oppression of their Span- 
ish subjects. Their regulations for this purpose were numerous, and often 
repeated. They were framed with wisdom, and dictated by humanity. 
Alter their possessions in the New World became so extensive as might 
have excited some apprehensions of difficulty in retaining their dominion 
over them, the spirit of their regulations was as mild as when their set- 
tlements were confined to the islands alone. Their solicitude to protect 
the Indians seems rather to have augmented as their acquisitions increased : 
and from ardour to accomplish this, they enacted, and endeavoured to enforce 
the execution of laws, which excited a formidable rebellion in one of their 
colonies, and sjiread alarm and disaffection through all the rest. But the 
avarice of individuals was too violent to be controlled by the authority of 
laws. Rapacious and daring adventurers, far removed from the seal of 
government, little accustomed to the restraints of military discipline while 
in service, and still less disposed to respect the feeble jurisdiction of civil 
power in an infiint colony, despised or eluded every regulation that set 
Dounds to their exactions atid tyranny. The parent state, with persevering 
attention, issued edicts to prevent the oppression of the Indians ; the colo- 
nists, regardless of these, or trusting to their distance for impunity, con- 
tinued to consider and treat them as slaves. The governors themselves, 
and other officers employed in the colonies, several of whom were as indi- 
gent and rapacious as tlie adventint^rs over whom they presided, were too 
apt to adopt their contemptuous ideas of the conquered people ; and, in- 
stead of checking, encouraged or connived at their excesses. The desola- 
tion of the New World should not then be charged on the court of Spain, 
or be considered as the effect of any system of policy adopted there. It 
ought to be imputed wholly to the indigent and often unprincipled adven- 
turers, whose fortune it was to be the conquerors and first planteis of 
America, who, by measures no less inconsiderate than unjust, counter- 
acted the edicts of their sovereign, and have brought disgrace upon their 
countiT. 

Witn still greater injustice have many authors represented the intolera- 
ling spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the cause of exterminating 
the Americans, and have accused the Spanish ecclesiastics of animating 
their countrymen to the slaughter of that innocent people, as idolaters and 
enemies of God. But the first mi.ssionaries who visited Ameiica, though 
weak and illiterate, were pious men. They early espoused the defence 
of the natives, and vindicated their oharacter from the aspersions of their 
conquerors, who, describing them as incapable of being formed to the 
offices of civil life, or of comprehending the doctrines of leligion, con- 
tended, that they were a subordinate race of men, on whom the hand of 
nature had set the mark of servitude. From the accounts which I have 
given of the humane and persevering zeal of the Spanish missionaries, in 
protecting the helpless flock committed to their charge, they appear in a 
light which reflects lustre upon their function. They were ministers o. 
peace, who endeavoured to wrest the rod from the hands of oppressors. 
To their powerful interposition the American^ v/rre indebted every 
regulation tending to mitigate the rigour of their fate. The clergy in the 
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Spanish settlements, regular as well as secular, are still considered by the 
Indians as their natural guardians, to whom they have recourse under the 
hardships and exactions to which they are too often exposed [167], 

But, notwithstanding the rapid depopulation of America, a very consi- 
derable number of the native race still remains both in Mexico and Peru, 
especially in those parts which were not exposed to the first fury of the 
Spanish arms, or desolated by the first eiforts of their industry, still more 
ruinous. In Guatimala, Chiapa, Nicaragua, and the other delightful pro- 
vinces of the Mexican empire, which st/etch along the South Sea, the race 
of Indians is still numerous. Their settlements in some places are so 
populous as to merit the name of cities [168], In the three audiences into 
which New Spain is divided, there are at least two millions of Indians; a 
pitiful remnant, indeed, of its ancient population, but such as still forms a 
body of jieople superior in number to that of all the other inhabitants of 
this extensive country [169]. In Peru several districts, jiarticularly in the 
kingdom of Qjuito, aie occupied almost entirely by Indians. In other pro- 
vinces they are mingled with the Spaniards, and in many of their settle- 
ments are almost the only persons who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior stations in society. As the inhabitants both of xMexico 
and Peru were accustomed to a fixed residence, and to a certain degree of 
regular industry, less violence was requisite in bringing them to some con- 
formity with the European modes ot civil life. But wherever the Span- 
iards settled among the savage tribes of America, their attempts to incor- 
porate with them have b<‘cn always fruitless, and often fatal to the natives. 
Impatient of restraint, and disdaining labour as a mark of servility, they 
eitlier abandon(‘d their original seats, and sought for indt'pendence in 
mountains and forests inaccessible to their ofiprcssors, or ])erished when 
reduced to a stale refnignant to their ancient ideas and habits. In the 
districts adjacent to Cariliagena, to Panama, and to Buenos Ayr(‘S, the. 
d(\solation is mor(‘ geiienil than.cven in those parts of Mexico and Peru of 
which the Spaniards have taken most full possession. 

i^ut the establishments of the Spaniards in the New World, though fatal 
to its ancient inhabitants, were made a ta jietiod when that monarchy was 
capable of forming them to best ad\ antage. By the union of all its petty 
kingdoms, Spain was become a powerful state, equal to so great an under- 
taking. Its monaichs, having extended their prerogatives far beyond the 
limits which once circumscribed the regal power in every kingdom of 
Europe, were hardly subject to control, either in concerting oi in executing 
tli‘=‘ir measures. In every wide-extended empire, the form of government 
must be simple, and tlie sovereign authority such, that its resolutions may 
be taken with promptitude, ancl may pervade the whole with siilTicient 
force. Such was the power of the Spanish rnonarchs when they were 
called (o deliberate concerning the mode of establishing their dominions 
over the most remote provinces wdiich had ever been subjected to any 
European stale. In this deliberation, they felt themselves under no con- 
stitutional r<‘straint, and that, as independent masters of their own resolves, 
they might issue the edicts requisite for modelling the government of the 
new colonies, by a mere act of prerogative. 

'Jdiis early interposition of the Spanish crown, in order to regulate the 
policy and trade ol its colonies, is a peculiarity which distinguishes their 
progress from that of the colonics of any other European nation. VMien 
tlie rortngiiose, the English, and French took possession of the legions in 
ArtKU’ica which tluy now occupy, the advantages which Ihese jiromi^ed 
to yield were so i-emote and uncertain, that their colonies were suflered to 
stiiiggie through a hard infancy, almost without guidance or protection Irom 
the parent state. But gold anil silver, the first productions of the l^panish 
settlements in the New World, were more alluring, and immediately at- 
tracted the attention of their rnonarchs. Though they had contributed 



little to the discovery, and aliiioat nothing to the conquest of the New 
World, they instantly assumed the function of its legislatois ; and having 
acquired a species of dominion formerly unknown, they formed a plan for 
exercising it, to which nothing similar occurs in tlic history ol human 
affairs. 

The fundamental maxim of the Spanish jurisprudence, with respect to 
America, is to consider what has been acquired there as vested in the 
crown, rather than in the state. By the bull of Alexander VI., on which, 
as its great charter, Spain founded its right, all the regions that had been 
or should be discovered were bestowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Tiny and their successors were uniformly held to be the uni- 
versal proprietors of the vast territories which the arms of their subjects 
conquered in the New World. From them all grants of land there flow e^!, 
and to them they finally returned. The leaders who conducted the various 
expeditions, the governors who presided over the different colonic^, the 
olliccrs of justice, and the ministeis of religion, were all ap])oinled by 
their authority, and removable at their pleasure. The people who com- 
posed infant settlements were entitled to no j^rivileges independent of the 
sovereign, or that served as a barrier against the i)ower of the crown. It 
is true, that when towns were built, and formed into bodies corporate, the 
citizens were permitted to elect their own magistrates, who governed them 
by laws which the community enacted. Even in the most aespotic slates, 
this feeble spark of liberty is not extinguished. ^ But in tlic cities of 
Spanish America, this jurisdiction is merely municipal, and is confined to 
the regulation of their own interior commerce and police. In whatever 
relates to public government, and the general interest, the will of the 
sovereign is law. No political power originates from the people. All 
centres in Ih^crown, and in the officers of its nomination. 

When the conquests of the Spmiiards in America w^re completed, their 
monarchs, in forming the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two immense governments, one subject to the viceroy 
of New Spain, the other to the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of (he 
former extended over all the provinces belonging to Spain in the northern 
division of the American continent. Under (hat of the latter, was com- 
prehended whatever she possessed in South America. This arrangement, 
which, from the beginning, was attended with many inconvenicnces,T)ecainG 
intolerable when the remote provinc(‘S of each viccroyally began to im- 
prove in industry and population, 'idle people complained of their siil)- 
jection to a superior, whose place of residence was so distant, or so inac- 
cessible, as almost excluded them from any intercourse with the seat of 
government. The authority of the viceroy over districts so far rcnioA cd 
from his own eye and observation, was unavoidably both feeble and ill 
directed. As a remedy for those evils, a third vicerpyalty has been esta- 
blished in the present century, at Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the 
new kingdom of Granada, the jurisdiction of which extends ovor the 
vvhole kingdom of Ticrra Firme and the province of Qiiito.* Those 
viceroys not only represent the person of their sovereign, but possess his 
regal prerogatives within the precincts of their own governments in their 
utmost extent. Like him, they exercise supreme authority in every^ de- 
partment of government, civil, military, and criminal. They have the 
sole right of nominating the persons who hold many offices of the highest 
importance, and the occasional privilege of supplying those which, whon 
they become vacant by death, are in the royal gift, until the successor 
8p))()inted by the king shall arrive. The external pomp of tludr govern- 
ment is suited to its real dignity and power. Their courts are formed upon 
fhe model of that at Madrid, with horse and foot guards, a househdki 
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regularly established, numerous attendants, and ensigns of command, 
displaying such magnificence as hardly retains the appearance of delegated 
authority.* 

But as the viceroys cannot discnaige in person the functions of a supreme 
magistrate in every part of their extensive jurisdiction, they are aided in 
their govcrninerit by officers and tribunals similar to those in Spain. The 
conduct of civil affairs in the various provinces and districts, into vrhich the 
Spanish dominions in America are divided, is committed to magistrates of 
various orders and denominations ; some appointed by the king, others by 
the viceroy, but all subject to the command of the latter, and amenable to 
his jurisdiction. I'lic administration of justice is vested in tribunals, known 
W the name of Audiences, and formed upon the model of the court of 
(Jhancery in Spain. These are eleven in number, and dispense justice to 
as many districts into which the Spanish dominions in America are 
divided [170]. The number of judges in tlie Court of Audience is vari- 
ous, according to the extent and importance of their jurisdiction. The 
station is no less honourable than lucrative, and is commonly filled by per- 
sons of such abilities and merit as render this tribunal extremely respect- 
able. Both civil and criminal causes come under their cognizance, and 
for each peculiar judges arc set apart. Though it is only in the most 
despotic governments that the sovereign exercises in person the formidable 
prerogative of administering justice to his subjects, and, in absolving or 
condemning, consults no law but w'hat is deposited in Ids own breast ; 
though, in all the monarchies of Euroj>e, judicial authority is committed to 
magistrates, vyhose decisions are regulated by known laws and established 
forms ; the Spanish ’v iceroys have often attcm})led to intrude themselves 
into the .seat of justice, and, with an ambition w'liich their distance from 
the contiol of a supeiior rendered bold, have aspired at a^power which 
their master dots not venture to assume. In order to chock a usurpation 
which must have annihilated justice and security in the Spanish colonies, 
by subjecting the lives and proi>erty of all to the will of a single man, the 
viceroys have been prohibited in the most exjdicit terms, by repealed laws, 
from interfering in the judicial proceedings of the Courts of Auiiicnce, or 
fi’om delivering an opinion, or giving a voice, \vith respect to any point 
litigated before them.f In some particular cases, in which any question 
of civil right is involved, even the political regulations of the viceroy may 
be brought under the review of the Court of Audience, wdiich in those 
instances may be deemed an intermediate power placed betw^oon him and 
the people, as a constitutional barrier to circumscribe Tiis jurisdiction. Bui 
as legal restraints on a person who represents the sovcrcigi^ and is clothed 
with his authority, are little suited to the genius of Spanish policy ; the 
hesitation and reserve with which it confers this power on the Courts of 
Audience are remarkable. ^ They may advise, they may remonstrate ; but, 
in the event ol a direct collision between their opinion and the will of the 
viceroy, what he determines must be carrietl into execution, and nothing 
remains for them, but to lay the matter before the king and the Council of 
the Indies.J But to be entitled to remonstrate, and inform against a person 
before whom all others must be silent, and tamely submit to his decrees, is a 
privilege which adds dignity to the Courts of Audience. This is further 
augmented by another circumstance. Upon the death of a viceroy, with- 
out any provision of a successor by the king, the supreme powder is vested 
in the Court of Audience resident in the capital ol the viceroyalty ; and 
4he senior iudge, assisted by his brethren, exercises all the functions of the 
viceroy while the office continues vacant. § In matters which come under 
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the cognizance of the Audiences, in the course of their oidiniary jurisdic- 
tion, as courts of justice, their sentences are final in every litigation con- 
cerning property of less value tharisix thousand pesos ; but w hen the subject 
in dispute exceeds that sum, their decisions are subject to review, and may 
be carried by appeal before the royal Council of the Indies.’*^ 

In this council, one of the most considerable in the monarchy for dignity 
and power, is vested the supreme government of all the Spanish dominions 
in America. It was first established by Ferdinand in the year 1511, and 
' brought into a more perfect form by Charles V. in the year 1524. Its 
jurisdiction extends to every department, ecclesiastical, civil, military, and 
commercial. All laws and ordinances relative to the government and police 
of the colonies originate there, and must be approved of by two-thirds of 
the members before they are issued in the name of the king. All the 
offices, of which the nomination is reserved to the crown, are conferred in 
this council. To it each person employed in America, from the viceroy 
downwards, is accountable. It rev iews their conduct, rewards their ser- 
vices, and inflicts the punishments due Ho their malversap'ons.f Before it 
is laid whatever intelligence, either public or secret, is received from 
America ; and eveiy scheme of improving the administration, the police, 
or the commerce oi the colonies, is submitted to its consideration. From 
the first institution of the Council of the Indies, it has been the constant 
object of the Catholic monarchs to nudntain its authority, and to make 
such additions from time to time»beth to its powcT and its splendour, as 
might render it formiilable to all their subjects in the New World. What- 
ever degree of public order and virtue still remains in that country, W’here 
so many circumstances conspire to relax the former, and to corrupt the 
latter, may be ascribed in a great measure to the wise regulations and 
'Vigilant inspection of this respectable liibunal.J 

As the king is supposed to be always jiresent in his Council of the 
Indies, its meetings are held in the place where he resides. Another 
tribunal has been instituted in order to regulate such commercial affiiiis, 
as required the immediate and personal inspection of those ajipointed to 
superintend them. This is aiWed Casa de la Contratacion^ ox the house 
of trade; and was established in Seville, the port to which commerce with 
the New AV^orld was confined, as early as the year 1501. It may be con- 
sidered both as a board of li^de, and as a court of judicature. In the 
former capacity, it takes cognizance of whatever relates to tlie intercourse 
of Spain with America, it regulates what commodities should be exported 
thither, and has the inspection of such as are received in return. It decides 
concerning the departure of the fleets for the West Indies, the frciglit and 
burden of the shipsS, their equipment and destination. In the latter ca])a- 
city, it judges with respect to every question, civil, commercial, or criminal, 
arising in consequence of the transactions of Spain with America ; and in 
' both these departments its decisions are exempted from the revievv of any 
couft but that of the Council of the Indies.§ 

Such is the great outline of that system of government which Spain has 
established in her American colonies. To enumerate the various subor- 
dinate boards* and officers employed in the administration of justice, in 
collecting the pulilic revenue, and in regulating the interior police of the 
countiy ; to describe their difterent functions, and to inquire into the mode 
and effect of their operations ; would prov^e a detail no less intricate than 
minute and uninteresting. 

The first object of the Spanish monarchs was to secure the productions 
of the colonies to the parent state, by an absolute prohibition of any irttcr- 
course with foreign nations. They took possession of America by right 
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of conquest, and conscious not only of the feebleness of their infant settle- 
ments, but awaye of the diiHculty in establishing their dominions over 
regions so extensive, or in retaining so many reluctant nations under the yoke, 
they dreaded the intrusion of strangers ; they even shunned their inspection, 
and endeavoured to keep them at a distance from their coasts. 'J'his spirit 
of jealousy and exclusion, which at first wms natural, and perhaps necessary, 
augmented as Ihelr possessions in America extended, and the value of them 
carne^ to be more fully understood. In consequence of it, a system^ of 
colonising was intioduced, to v hich there had hitherto been nothing similar 
among mankind. In the ancient world, it wms not uncommon to send forth 
colonies. But they were of tw'o kinds only. TJit'y w cie either migrations, 
which served to disburden a state of its siipeifluous subjects, w’hen they 
multiplied too fast for the territory which they occupied ; or they were 
niilitaiy detachments, station(‘d as g niisons in a conqiuTed province. The 
colonies of some Greek lepublics, and the swaims of rioitliern baiborians 
w'hirii settled in difhaent ])aits of [Europe, w( le of the first si)ecies. The 
Roman colonies were of the sc((^bd. In the foinier, the connection with 
the mother country quidjy (e.is<‘d, and they l)er one inclependent states. 
In the latter, as the disjunction w as not complete, the dejicndc ncc* continued. 
In their American sc ttlemeiits tlu* Spanish inonauhs took wli.il %vas pecu- 
liar to each, and studied to unite them. By scauling colonies to r( gions so 
rernoU‘, ))y establishing in each .i loniiof inferioi l><aicy and administiation, 
under distinct g()veru()^^, and with pieuliar laws, tin} diqoiiied them fioin 
llie mother countiy. By retaining in their own Ii.aids liu' lights ot l(‘gis- 
lation, as well as that of imposing taxes, togctlai with the powei of 
nominating the poisons who filled cweiy depulnicnt of t\(Cbti\t‘ govern- 
ment, civil 01 militaiy, they seuned llu n dtpondiiKe upon the^jiarenl 
state. Ilajipily for Sp.dn, the situation of liei colonies was sucli as ren- 
dered it possible tvi ieduc<‘ this lunv idea into piaclice. Almost all the 
countries which she had discoveud and ocdiniod, hi} within the tiopics. 
Till' productions of that large jiortion of the globe aie ditTerint from those 
of Europe, even in its rno'-t southern ])io\in(cs. 'J’he qualith's of the 
tliinate and of the soil naturally turn the indu'^U> of su( h as sidtle there 
into new channels. \Micn the hjianiauls fiisl look possi'-^ion of their 
dominions in America, the piecions metals wliiclj they yielded weiethc 
only object that .ittiactcd tlieii attention. Iheii when ihtii ( fltiils began 
to t.ikc a better diiection, they eiiiydoycd iheinsches almost wholly in 
reaiing such peculi.ir productions of the climate as, fiom thcii laiity or 
value, wxu'e of chief deii'and in the mothcT couTltry^ Allun'd by vast 
prospects of immediat(‘ wealth, they' dBdained to waste their industry on 
what was less lucrative, hut of superior moment. In oidei to lender it 
impossible to conect this ciroi,and to jirevent them fioni making any 
efforts in industiy which might interfeie with tho'^e of tlie inothei country', 
the establishment of several speck's of nianuf.ictuies, and even the cultuie 
of the vine or oil vx', aie piohibited in the ^^panisli colonics [l 71], under 
severe penalties.’’^ 7'hey must iiust entirely^ to the mother country ibi the 
objects of piimary m*cessity'. Their clothes, theii furniture, their instru- 
ments of laboui, their luxuries, and even a considerable paif of the pro- 
visions which they consume, were imported from Spain. During a great 
pait of the sixteenth centuiy% Spain, possessing an extensive coiiinierce 
and flourishing manufacture.^, could supply with ease the grovying demands 
of her colonies from her ow n stores. The produce of their mines and 
plantations was given in exchange for these. But all that the colonies 
received, as w^ell as all that they gave, was conveyed in Spanish bottoms 
No vessel belonging to the colonies was ever permitted to cany the com- 
modities of America to Europe. Even the commercial intercourse of one 
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colony with nnothcr was either absolutely prohibited, or limited hr many 
jealous restrictions. All that America yieldh flows into the ports oi Spain ; 
all that it consumes must issue from them. No foreigner can enter its 
colonies without express permission; no vessel of any foreign nation id 
reLei^ed into their harbours ; and the pains of death, with confiscation of 
moveables, are denounced against eveiy inhabitant who presumes to trade 
w ilh them.*^^ Thus the colonies are kept in a state of perpetual pupilage ; 
an'l ])y the introduction of this commercial dependence, a refinement in 
policy of which S[)ain set the first example to Europe*m nations, the 
supiemacy of the parent slate hath Ijeen maintained over remote colonies 
during two centuries and a li.ilf. 

SulIi arc tlic cajrital maxims to which the Spanish monarchs seem to 
hi\e attended In forming th(‘ir new ftcltlements in Ameiiea. But they 
could not plant wiih the same lapi I 1 I 3 ’ that they had destroyed ; and horn 
m iny conciur’ing causes, (heir ])togreKs Ijjs been (‘xtremeiy slow in filling 
ep the iinnicnse \ oid vvhi\ h then- deva'^t dions Ir jd o» c.isioned. As soon as 
the rage for discova*ry and adventure b(‘gan lo abate, tire Spairiards opened 
their eves to dangers and (listrr|pses whidi at fii*^t the} did not porcelvx*, 
or md de’sjrised. The nuinerous h.rrddiips with u Irich the ‘metnhers of 
inf nit ( olonies li ive to strnggh*, tlie disean " of ni!v\ holesonie ( liniat(‘s fatid 
to the eon''titutr(n) of European^; tlu‘ diilicuUy of Ininging a country 
co^ereil vvitli foio'^ts into tnltine ; the vvant of hands neer '-sai}" for labour 
in some ])rovinces, :md tb(‘ slow reward of indudiy in all, unless \^bele 
the , iecident.il disi (*\ i ly of mines eni’i(h(*d a f<'\\ foihin.di* a.heiiturers. 
were c\ ils universal!} felt and magnified. Discornaged by lire \iewof 
tliese, the spirit of iriigi.dion was so inneh d.nrijied, that sidy years after 
the discovery of the Xeu World, the numiK i ol Sji.miards in all its pro- 
vinces i' cornjiuted not to h.i\(‘ exceeded filti'en (liou^and 

Tlie mode in whiih property u 1 ^ distributed in tire Sjianidr colonies, 
and the regulations (‘dal»Iish(Ml \v ith/iespf i f tolhe transmission of it, W'he- 
Iher try descent or by sale, wen* i xtremeiy iinf.o oiiiable to pojujlalioir. 

' in otdi r to ynomote a iapi<l ini it of pioole in ,my new s( ttlement, 
property in land ought to i>e divide 1 into small shai’cs, and the aliimation 
of it slnuhi be r(*n(h‘red extremely ci-y.t But the rapaeiousness of the 
S])inisli conqiiei’oi’S of the' New V\d)rld paid no regard to this fundamental 
maxim of policy ; and, as tiny possi'ssc d pouir which enabl(‘d tliem to 
gr ilify th( utmost extrav ag mce of their wishi's, man} seized districts of 
g"*'t extent, an 1 held them as r«ro//t?>?n/n<f. By degier s they obtained the 
piivilegf of converting a part of these* into AJn r/orrr os, a speeies c)f hef, 
ir j IT; lured into the Spanish .system iT feudal juiiy)rudence,t which can 
rs ilher be div ixle<l nor alienated. Thus a gre it portion of laiuled propei’ty 
ijn<]er this I'igid form of entail, is withheld from circulation, and descends 
from fither to son unimproved, and of little v.ilue (uther to the pronr'ietor 
or to the rommunity. In the account which I have given of the reanction 
ot Bern, various examples occur of enormous tracts of country occupied 
by ^ome of the coriqui‘rors.§ The excesses in oth(‘r jnovinces were fainii- 
] ir ; for’, a*? the value of the lands which the Spaniards acquired w'a.s ori- 
ginally edirn.ited accoi-ding to the number of Indians which lived upon 
(limn, Amm'ic.i was in gcneial so thinly peoyrled, that only districts of 
gieat extent could afford sue h a number of labourers as might be employed 
in the mines wdth any prospect of considerable gain. The pernicious 
effects of those radical errors in the distribution and nature of property in 
the Spanish settlements are teit through every department of industry, and 
may be considered as one great cause of a progiess rn population so much 
slower than that which has taken place in better constituted colonies [n3j, 

* Eecopil hb. ix tlT. xxvii, 1. 1. 4. 7, &c. t Smith’s Inquiry, ii. 166, t Recop, Ub. h. 
tW Ui. 1. 24. $ Book VI. 
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To this we may a(hl, that the support of the eriOmioiis and expcr^i^e 
fabrir of their (‘ccleMa^liral eslabli^^hinenl has been a buiden on the S]‘. n 
Ml colonies, which has j; really retarded the projiie'^s of population and 
industry. The payment of tithe** is a heavy tax on indnsliy : and if 11j( 
enaction of them })e not i emulated and circumscribed by the wisdom of tlie 
civil rtjagistrate, it ])ecoTne& intolera]>le and ruinous. But, instead of any 
restraint on the claims of (>cclesiastic&, the inconsiderate zeal of the Span- 
ish legislators admitted them into America in their full extent, and at once 
imposed on th(‘ir inlant ( olonies a burden whicli is in no slight degree 
oppressive to society, even in its most improved slate. As early as the 
year 1 SOI, the pa} ment of tithes in the colonies was enjoined, and the 
mode of it regulat(‘d by law. Eveiy article of primary necessity, towards 
which the attention of new setlleis must naturally be turned, is subjected 
to that gricvoiF exaction.* Nor wctc the df'mandsof the clergy confined 
to articles of simjde and easy (ultuie. Its more artificial and operose pro- 
ductions, such as sugar, indigo, and cochineal, vvcie soon declared to be 
tithenhlc ;t and thus the industry of the planter was taxed in every stage 
of its progress, from its rudest essay to itaihighest improvement. To the 
weight of this legal imposidon, th<‘ bigotry or the American Spaniardfhas 
made many voluntary additions. From their fond delight in the external 
pomp and parade of religion, and from superstitious I’oveience for ecclcsi- 
.astics of every denomination, they have bestowed profuse donatives on 
churches and monasteries, and have unprofitahly wasted a large proportion 
of that w'ealth, whicli rn’ght have nourished and given vigour lopioductiv^e 
lalrour in growing colonies. 

But so lertile and inviting are the regions of America, which the Span- 
iai’ds hav v occu])ied, that, notw itlistandrng all the circumstances which have 
checked and K'larded po})ulation, it has gradually increased, and filled the 
colonies of Spain w illi ( ifizt ns of various orders. Among these, the Span- 
iards who arrive from Eurojrc, distinguished by the name of Chnjyetonesn 
are the first in rank and power. From the jealous attention of the Span- 
ish court to secure the dependence of the colonies on the |>aient slate, all 
depaitmc'ntsof consequtmee arc filled by persons sent from Europe ; and in 
order to jrrevent any of dulrious fuhdity from being employed, each must 
bring pronl of a clear clescerrt trorn a family of Old C/rW6Ka /is, untainted 
w ith any mixture of .Jewish or JVIaliometan Irlood, and never disgraced by 
any (cnMire of the Inquisition.J In such pure hands power is der'med to 
be sal(‘ly lodged, and almost every function, from the viceioyally down- 
WMi’ds, IS coinrnitted to them alone. Every person, who, by his birth or 
residence in America, may Ire suspected of any attachment or interest 
adverse to the moUici coimtr}, is the obiect of distrust to such a degree, 
as amoirnls neai'ly to an exclusion from all offices of confidence or authori- 
ty [174], By this conspicuous ])i'edilection of the court, the Cliapetones 
are raised to such pro-emincncc in America, that they look down w ith dis- 
dain on every other order of men. 

. The character and state of the Creolut, or descendants of Europeans set- 
tled in America, the second class of subjects in the Spanish colonics, have 
enabled the Cha})etones to acquire other advantages, hardly less consider- 
able than those which they deiived liom the paitial favour of government. 
Though some of the Creoliaii race are descended from the conquerors of, 
the New World ; though others can trace up their pedigree to the nol)le&t 
families in Spain ; though many aie possessed of ample fortunes ; yet, by 
the enervating influence^ of a sultiy climate, by the rigour of a jealous 
government, and by their despair of attaining that distinction to which 
mankind naturally aspire, the vigour of their minds is so entirely broken, 


* Itecop. Ub. 1. tit. xiv. 1. 2. 
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dial a ^eat pail of them waste life in luxurious indulgences, mingled,with 
an illiberal superstition still more debasing. 

Languid and unenterprising, the operations of an extended coni' 

merce would be to them so cuinbersome and oppressive, that in almost 
every part of America they decline engaging in it. The interior traffic of 
every colony, as well as any trade which is i»crniitted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and with Spain itself, is earned on chiefly by the Chape- 
tones who, as the recompense of their industry, amass immense wealth, 
while the Creoles, sunk in sloth, are satisfied with the revenues of their 
paternal estates. 

From this stated competition for power and wealth between those two 
orders of citizens, and the various ]^assions excited by a rivalsliip so inter- 
esting, their hatred is violent and implacable. On every occasion, symp- 
toms of this aversion break out, and the common appellations which each 
bestows on the other are as conten][>lnou‘> as tho^e w'hich flow from the 
most deep-rooted national antip.illiy.t The court of Spain, from a refine- 
ment of distrustful policy, clierishes those seeds of discord, and foments 
this mutu.d jealousy, which not only prevents the Iw'o most powerful 
classes of its subjects in the New Woild from combining against the parent 
state, but prompis each, with the most \ igilant zeal, to observe the motions 
and to counteract the schemes of the other. 

The third class of inhabitants in the Spanish colonies is a mixed race, 
fhe offspring either of a Euioi)can and a Negro, or of a European and 
Indi.in, the former called Aiulathes, the latter Mcstl::os. As the court of 
Spain, solicitous to incorporate its new vassals with its ancierd subjects, 
early encouraged the Spaniards settled in Ameri(‘a to marry the natives of 
that country, several alliances of this kind weie formed in their infant colo- 
riies.J But it has been more owing to licentious indulgence, than to com- 
pliance with this injunction of their sovereigns, that this mixed breed has 
multiplied sogix\\t(y as to constitute a considerabU' j)'at of the population 
in all the Spanish settlements. Thcseveial st.igesol' descent in this race, 
and the gradual variations of shade until tluj Ahicjii black or the copper 
colour of America hrighte'u into a Euiojrean complexion, aie accurately 
marked by the Spaniards, and each distinguished by a peculiar name. 
Those of th*e first and second geiH*r.dions are consiilcn’ed and treated as 
mere Indians and Negioes; hut in the tiiird dcscc'ni, the characteristic hue 
of thf* former disappears ; and in the fifth, the deeper tint of the latter is 
so entirely effaced, that they can no longer be distinguished fr’orn Europe- 
ans, and become entitled to all their j)rivileges.§ It is chiefly by this 
mixed race, whose frame is remarkably robust and hardy, that the me- 
chanic arts are carried on in the Spanish settlements, and other active func- 
tions in society are discharged, wliich the two higher classes of citizens, 
from prirle,^r from indolence, disdain to exei’cise.f 

The Negroes hold the fourth rank among the inhabitants of the Spanish 
colonies. The introduction of that unhappy ])art of the luiman species 
into America, togetlier with their services and sufferirjgs there, •shall he 
fully explained in another place ; here tliey are mentioned chiefly in order 
to point out a peculiarity in their situation under the Spanish dominion. In 
several of their settlements, particularly in New Spain, Negroes are mostly 
employed in domestic service. They form a principal part in the train ot 
luxury, and are cherished and caressed by their superiors, to whose vanity 
and pleasures they are equally subservient. Their dress and appearance 
are hardly less splendid than that of their masters, whose manners they 
imitate, and whose passions they imbibe.lT Elevated by this distinction, 

* Voy. deUlloa,t. 27. 251. Voy. de Frezier, 227. t Survey, p. 9. Frezier,226. 
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they have assumed such a tone of superiority over tlic Indians, and treat 
them with such insolence and scorn, that the antipathy between the two 
"races has become imi)lacable. Even in Peru, wheic Negioes seem to be 
more numerous, and are employed in field work as w'ell as domestic ser- 
vice, they maintain their asr endant over the Indians, and the mutual hatred 
of one to the other subsists with equal violence. The laws have indus- 
triously fomented this aversion, to v/hich accident gave rise, and, by most 
rigorous injunctions, have endeavoured to prevent eveiy intercourse that 
might form a bond of union between the two races. Thus, by an artful 
policy, the Spaniards derive strength from that ciicurnstance in population 
whicii is the weakness of r)ther Euiopean colonies, and have* secured, as 
a''‘'Ociates and defenders, those very peisons who tdsewherc are objects of 
jealousy and terror.’^ 

/Phe Indians form the last and most depres^cnl older of men in the conn 
try which Ixdongc'd to Iheii arui^stois. 1 have already traced the piogrcss 
of fh(‘ S])anish ideas witli re-'pect to fh^‘ fondition and treatment of that 
pi*opIe ; and have mentiom'd the most iinj)oit.»nt of their moie early regu- 
lations, coneerning a matter of so rniidi consiMjuence in the administration 
of their new dominion^. But ‘'ince th<' ptuiod to which I have broiL>ht 
down the history of Airunica, tlu inlornution and e\])eiience acquip 1 
during two centuries have enabled the court of Spun to make im- 
provements in this part of i‘s Ami'rican ‘system, that a short view of the 
present condition of th(‘ Indian^ may piove l)oth ciirions and interesting. 

By the funous regulations of ni.irles V. in ISl?, which liave been so 
often mentionc'd, the hii»h pji tendons of the < onqneioi^ of the N<‘W World, 
who considerc'd its inhahitants as slave's to whose scniccdhc*} had acquiu (1 
a full rii^ht of property , wcrefiadly nhioirjU d. From that period, th ‘ 
Indi ms h »ve hec'ii leputed fr<‘(*m( n, and entitled to the pnvilei»es of s !)- 
jects. When admitted into this’ianli, it w'as deemed just th.it they shoid I 
contribute towards the suppoit and iinpiovement of the society whic h h . 1 
adopted tlu'm as memhots. But as no conudi'rable lienefit could he ex- 
pected from th(‘ voluntary (‘fforts of men mne(|uainl(‘d wuth le^’iilar indus- 
try, and avcisc* to labour, the court of Spain lound it necess.uy to fix and 
secure, by proper legulations, what it thought leasonahle to c'xact fjom 
thorn. With tliis view, an annual tax was inqio^ed upon cvciy male, fron 
the age of eighh*en to fifty ; and at the same lime the nature as well as 
tire extent of the services, whieh the y might Ix' requiiasl to jiejforni, vvu*» 
ascerlaincMl with ])recision. 'Phis ti'lbute varies in diflerent piovince*'; 
])ut if we take that paid in New Spain as a mcilium, its annual amount i*- 
ncMrly four diillings a head ; no exorbitant Mini in count ric's where, .it 
the source of wealth, the value ol incaiey is cxtremc'ly lowj [175]. ddic' 
rigid of levying this tribute likewKo v. tries. In Amerrea, every fndi.-'tr is 
either an immediate va^stl of the eiovvn, or depends upon sonijp subji'ct to 
whom the district in vyhich he ic'sidcs has been granted fora hrnitfrd time, 
under the denomination of an encomlenda. In the former case, .about 
thrce-foUrths of the tax is p.dd into the' royal Ireasnry ; in the latter, the 
same proportion ot it belongs to the holder of thi' grant. When Spain fii'-t 
took possession of America, the gr<*ater p.art of it w.as parcelled out among 
its conouerors, or those who first settled ihpre, and hut a small portion^ 
rcservea for the crown. As those grants, which were made for twm lives 
only,! reverted successively to the sov eroign, he h.ad it in his power either 
to diffuse his favours by givants to new proprietors, or to augment his own 
revenue by valuable annexations j 176]. Of these, the latter has l eer, 
frequently chosen j the number of Indians now depending immediatc lv* ou 

* RoeopU. lib. vil. tit. V. 1. 7 llnrora, dor s pb vii c. la. Fu'/ior, 21 1. 11 Umj.,i 
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the crown is much greater than in the first stage after the conquest, and 
this branch ot the royal revenue continues to extend. 

The benefit arising fiom the services of the Indians accrues either to the 
crown, or to the holder of the encoinicnda, according to the same rule ob- 
served in the payment of tribute. Those services, however, which can 
noiv be legally exacted, are very different from the tasks originally Im- 
posed upon the Indians. 'l"he nature of the work which they must perform 
is defined, and an equitable recompense is granted for their labour. I'he 
stated services d(‘manded of the Indians may he div ided into two branches 
Tbty are either employed in works of primary necessity, without which 
society cannot subsist comfoitabl 3 % or an* compelled to labour in the mines, 
from which tlni Spanish colonies derive thedr chief value and importance. 
In consequence r)t the former, tluy are obliged to assist in the cultuie of 
maize, and ot}i(‘r grain of iKTessary consumption ; in tending cattle ; in 
erecting edifices ot ])nl)lic ntilitv' ; in building bridges; and in lormiug high 
roads f but they cannot be constrairu'd to labour in raising vines, oi’ives, 
and sugar-canes, or any ''pt'cks of cultivation which has for its object the 
gratification of luxury or coimneici.d pioht.t Jn consequence of the latter, 
the Tridiiins are conii)e]h‘d to iindeitake the more unpleasant task of ex- 
tracting ore from the hf)vv^e]^ of th(' eaith, and of letining it by successive • 
processes, no h'ss uiiwholesonu* llian o]k ios(‘ [177]. 

The mode of exacting botli these services is the same, and is undei 
regulations framed with a vi(‘vv of lendtning it as little op])ressivc as pos- 
sible to the Indians. Tiny are called cnit successively in divisions, termed 
J\I{tas, and no person can be compelled to go but in bis turn. In Peru, the 
number called out must not extt'ed the S(‘\<‘nth 2)art of the inbabilaiits in 
any district.;!; In New Spain, where tb(‘ Indians are more numerous, it is 
fixed at four in the liundu'd.^ Dining vvliat time the labour of such Indians 
as are (‘mjdoyiHl in agricultine continues, I have not becmable toJearn 
J)Ut in Peni, each mi/a, or division, destined for the mnu's, lemains tbeic 
six months ; and while engaged in this sen id*, a labourer never H*c(*ive& 
les^ lliari two diillitigs a day, and often e.iriis more than double that sum,|| 
No Indian, n'siding at a greater distance than thirty miles from a mine, is 
included in the inita, or division employed woiking it nor aie the inha- 
bitants of the low coiintiy ex]Hfse<l now to ceHain destruction, as they 
were at first when under the dominion ('f the conqui'iois, by compelling 
them to remove fioin that warm climate to the cold elevated regions where 
'’minerals abound'^* 

The Indians who live in the princijial towns aie entiiely subject to the 
Spanish laws and magistiates ; but in their own villages they are governed 
b}' caziques, some of whom ate the descendants of their ancii'iit lords, 
olheis are named by the Spanish viceroys. These regulate the jietty a/faiis 
of the people under them, according to maxims of justice tiaiismiUed to 
them by tradition from their ancestors. To the Indians this jniisdiclion, 
lodged in such friendly hands, affoids some consolation ; and so little tbimi- 
dal)le is this dignity to their new masters, that they often allow it to df'scend 
by hereditary righl.tt For the further iclief of iiu‘n so much exjxrsed to 
oppression, the Spanish court has aiipointcd an ofHcer in eveiy district with 
the title of Protector of the Indians. It is his function, as the name implies, 
to assert the rights of the Indians ; to appear as their defender in tlu* courts 
of justice ; and, by the interposition of bis authority, to set hounds to the 
encroachments and exactions of his countrymen.JJ A certain portion of 
the reserved fourth of the annual tribute is destined for the salaiy of the 

♦ Rrcop ill). \i tit xiii 1. 19, Solorz. dc Ind. Jur(*, ii lib i c. 6, 7. 0. t Tli*rop, lib. vi. lit. 
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caziquos and protectors ; another is applied to the maintenance of the 
cleigy employed in the instruction of the Indians.’^ Another part seems 
to be appropriated for the })enefit of the Indians themselves, and is applied 
■for the payment of their tribute in years of famine, or when a particular 
district is affected by any extraordinary local calamity.! Besides this, 
provision is made by various laws, that hospitals shall be founded in 
eveiy new settlement for the reception of Indians.^ Such hospitals have 
accordingly been erected, both for the indigent and infirm, in Lima, in 
Cuzco, and in Mexico, where the Indians are treated with tenderness 
and humanity.§ 

Such arc the leading principles in the jurisprudence and policy by which 
the Indians aie now governed in the provinces belonging to Sjiain. In 
those regulations of Ihe Spariidi rrionnrchs, v\e discovei no tracf'S of that 
cruel system of extermination, which they ha\e ])een charged with adopt- 
ing; anfl if we admit that the necessity of seeming subsistence for tbeir 
coloriic's, or th<' advantages derived bom working llic mines, give them a 
right to avail tb(*ins(‘|\ es of the* labour of the Indians, we must allow, that 
the attention with whirli Ihoy regulate and recompeii.se that labour is pro- 
vident anil sagacious. In no code of laws is greater solicitude displayed, 
or prt'cautions multiplied with more piiuhait concern, for tlu‘ })re.H‘i vation, 
security, and the happim^ss of the subject, than we discover in the col- 
lection of tl'.e Spanish laws for the Indies. But those latter legulalions, 
like the more eaily edi( which have been aheady mentioned, i)a\e too 
often })rovcd inetfccUial remedies ..gainst the (‘vils which they v\('i(‘ intend- 
ed to piovent. In evoiy age, if (lie s.mie causes continue to operate, the 
.same effects must follow. Fiom the immense distance hetv\een the power 
inlrusfed w’itli the executionof laws, .and that ly v\hose authority they are 
enacted, the Mgonr c\en of the most absolute go\ eminent must rtdax, and 
the dread of a .siqif'iior, too lemote to ol).ser\e with acdiracy or to ])unish 
with des})atch, must insensilily abate. Notw ith.standing the numerous 
injunctions of the Sjiani&h monarch, the Indians still suffer, on many occa- 
sions, both from the avarice of indi\iduals, and from lh(' exactions of the 
magistrates who ouglil to hav(‘ jiiolected lluan ; nnicasonahle ta.sks arc 
imposed ; the term of th(‘ir labour is piolonged hejond the jieiiod fixed 
by law, and they groan under many of the insults and wnings which are 
the lot of a de])endeii(’peo])le [itlOJ. Fioin some irifomiation on vnIu’cIi I 
can depend, sudi o])]ucssion abounds moie in Peru th.in in iiiy other colony. 
But it is not gimend. According to the accounts even of those authors 
who an; most disp'^.sedto ex.igger.itc the sullejings of the Indians, they, in 
several provinces, enjoy not (»n]y ease hut afiluence ; they po.s.sess Jaige 
farms ; Out art' ma.sleis of numerous herds arul flocks ; and, by the know- 
ledge vvhicn they have acqiiiied of Fuiopean arts and industry, arc sup 
plied not only with the necessaries hut with many luxuric'S of lile.il 

After explaining the form of civ il government in the Spanish colonies, and 
the state of the various orders of ]U‘rs(>ns subject to it, the ]>eculiarities in 
their ecclesiastical constitution merit consideralic^n. !Notw ilhstaiidlng the 
> superstitious veneration with which the Spaniards are devoted to the lloly 
See, the vigilant and jealous policy of Ferdinand c.irly piom])lcd him to 
take' precautions against the intioductionof the Papal dominion in America. 
With this view, he solicited Alexander VI. fora grant to the ciovvnof the 
tithes in all the newly-discovc'ied countries, T which he obtained on condi- 
tion of his making provision for the religious instruction of the natives. 
Soon after Julius 11. confen’ed on him and his successors, the right of 
patronage, and the absolute disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices there.** 

* Recop. lib. \i lit. v. I. 36. tit. xvi. I. 13 — 15. f Ibid. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1. 1.3. t Ibid. lib. i. til 
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' But these Pciitiffs, unacquainted with the value of what he demanded, 
bestowed these donations with an inconsiderate liberality, which their 
successors have often lamented, and wished to recall. In consequence of 
those grants, the Spanish monarchs have become in effect the heads of the 
American church. In them the administration of its revenues is vested. 
Their nomination of persons to supply vacant benefices is instantly con- 
firmed by the Pope. Thus, in all Spanish America, authority of, every 
species centres in the crown. There no collision is known between 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The King is the only superior, his 
name alone is heard of, and no dependence upon any foreign power has 
been introduced. Papal bulls cannot be admitted into America, nor are 
they of any force there until they have been previously examined and 
approved of by the royal council of the Indies and it any bull should 
be surrejititiously introduced and circulated in America without obtaining 
that approbation, ecclesidstics are required not only fo prevent it from 
taking effect, but to seize all the copic's of it, and transmit them to the 
council of the Indies. f To this limitation of the Pajial jurisdiction, 
equally singular, whether we considei the age and nation in which it was 
devised, or the jealous attention with 'which Ferdin.inil and his succes- 
sors have studied to maintain it in full force, J Spain is indebted, in a 
great measure, for the uniform tranquillity which has reigned in her Ame- 
rican dominioi^. 

The hierarchy is established in America in the same form as in Spain, 
with its full train of archbidiops, bishops, deans, and other dignitaries. 
The inferior clergy are divided into three classes, under the denomination 
of CuraSi Doctrmcros, and Missioueros, The first are parish priests in 
those parts of the country where the Spaniards have settled. '^Fhe second 
have the charge of such districts as are inhabited by Indians subjected to 
the Spanish government, and living under its protection. The third are 
employed in instructing and converting those fiercer tribes which disdain 
submission to the Sjrruiish yoke, and live in remote or inaccessible regions 
to which the Spanish arms have not penetrated. So numerous are the 
ecclesiastics of all those various orders, and such the profuse liberality 
with which many of them are eudow<‘d, that the revenues of the churen 
in America arc iminense. The Romish superstition a})pears with its utmost 
pomp in tlie New World. Cliurches and converts there are magnificent, 
and richly a<lorned ; and on high festivals, ihe display of gold and silver, 
and precious stones, is such as e\xe(‘ds the conception of a European.^ 
An ecclesiastical establishment so splendid and extensive is unfavourable, 
as has been formerly observed, to the progress of rising colonies ; but in 
countries where riches abound, and the peo})le are so delighted with parade 
that religion must assume it in order to attract their venerilion, this pro- 
pensity to ostentation has been indulged, and bcccvmeh less pernicious. 

The early institution of monasteries in the Spanish colonies, and the 
inconsiderate zeal in multiplying them, have been atlendod with conse- 
quences more fatal. In every new settlement, the first object should be to 
encourage population, and to incite every citizen to contriI)ute towards 
augmenting the number and strength of the community. During the youth 
and vigour of society, while there is room to spread, and sustenance is 
procured with facility, mankind increase with amazing rapidity. But the 
Spaniards had hardly taken possession of America, when, with a most 
preposterous policy, they began to erect convents, where persons of both 
sexes were shut up, under a vow to defeat the purpose ol nature, and to 
counteract the first of her laws. Influenced by a misj^uided piety, which 
ascribes transcendent merit to a state of celibacy, or allured by the prospect 

♦ Recojiil. lib. i. tit. ix. 1. 2. and Autas del Oonf«f jo de las Indiaa, clxi. j Recop. lib. i. tit vit 
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of that listless ease which in sultry climates is deemed supreme felicity, 
numbers crowded into tlKjse mathsions of sloth and superstition, and are 
lost to society. As none but persons of Spanish extract are admitted into 
the monasteries of the New World, the evil is more sensibly felt, and 
cv(‘ry monk or nun may be considered as an active person withdrawn from 
civil life. The impropriety of such foundations in any situation where the 
extent of territory requires additional hands to improve it, is so obvious, 
that some Catholic stales have expressly prohibited any person in their 
colonics from taking the 'moiiastic vows.’^ Evem the Spanish monarchs, 
on some occasions, seem to have been alarmed with the spreading of a 
si>iiit so adverse to lh(; increase and prosperiW of their colonies, that they 
hav(; endeavoured to check it.j But the Spanianls in America, more 
thoroughly under the influence of superstition than their country men in 
Europe, and directed by ecclesiastics more bigf)ted and illiterate, have 
conceived such a high opinion of monastic sanctity, that no regulations can 
restrain their zeal ; and, by the excess of their ill judged ))ounty, religious 
housf's have multiplied to a d<‘gree no less amazing than pernicious to 
society 

In vi(‘vving the state of colonie‘<, wdicre not only the number but influ- 
ence of ecclesiastics is so gr<‘at, the character of this powerful body is an 
object that merits paiticular attention. A considerable pail of th^secular 
clergy in Mexico and Peru are natives of Spiin. As persons long accus- 
tomed, by their education, to the letirement and indolence of academic 
life are more incapable of acti\e entcTprise, and less disposed to stiike into 
new paths than any order of nnui, the e( el(‘siastical a(l\(‘nlur(‘rs by whom 
the Airuuican cliurch is rocruit<‘d, are commonly such as, from merit (>r i ank 
in life, have little j)rospect of success in their on n country. Accordingly, 
the secular ^iricsts in the New World an‘ still less distinguished than their 
hietlmm inSjiain for literary arcorn})lishmentsof any sj)eci(‘S; and though, 
I)y the nm])le pro\isicni which has been made for the American church, 
many of its memheis enjoy the ease and indt‘])endence nhicb aie favourable 
to the cultivation of science*, the hodj’’ of secular rli^rgy has haidly, during 
two centuries and a half, ju'oduced one author nhose works com ey such 
useful information, or possess such a degree of merit, as to he raulvf‘d 
among those which attract the attention of enlightened nations. But the 
greatest part of the ecclesiastics in tin* Sfunisli settlements aie n'gulars. 
On the discovery of Ameiica, a im'W field op(*ned to the pious zeal of the 
wionastic orders; and, with a iK'coming alacrity, the\ immediately sent 
forth missionaries to labour in it, l^he fn^l atU'iiqit to instruct and convert 
the Americans was made by monkh; and as soon as the ciniquest of any 
province was completeil, and its c*cel(“dastieal establishment began to 
assume some form, the Popes ])ennilt(‘(l the missionaries of the four mendi- 
cant orders, as a reward for their soiviies, to accept of parochial charges 
in America, to perform all sjiiritual runrtions, and to receive the tithes and 
other emoluments of the henefici*, without dejiending on the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocess, or being subject, to his censures. In conse- 
quence of this, a new career of usefulness, as well as new objects of am- 
l)ition, presented themselves. Whenever a call is made for a fresh supply 
of missionaries, men of the most ardent and asjiiring minds, impatient 
under the restraint of a cloister, weaiy of its insipid uniformity, and 
fatigued with the irksome repetition of its frivolous functions, offer their 
service with eagerness, and repair to the New World in quest of liberty 
and distinction. Nor do they pursue distinction without success. The 
highest ecclesiastical honours, as well as the most lucrative preferments in 
Mexico and Peru, are often in the hands of regulars ; and it is chiefly to 

* Voy rtc Tllloa, ii. 124. f nerrera, dec. v. lib ix. c. 1, 2. R 'cop. lib, i. tit. iti. 1. 1, 2. liL iv. e. 
U. Solorz. lib. ui. c. 23. 
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(He monastic 'orders that the Americans arc indebted for any portion of 
science which is cultivated among* them. They are almost the only 
Spanish ecclesiastics from whom we have received: any accounts either of 
the civil or natural history of the various proMnees in America. Some of 
them, though deeply ting(‘d with the indelible superstition of their profes- 
sion, liave published books which give a favourable idea of their abilities. 
The natural and moral histoiy of the New World, by the .Jesuit Acosta, 
contains more accur.de observations, perhaps, and more sound science, than 
are to be found in any description of remote countries i)ublisbed in the six- 
teenth century. 

Rut th(- same disgust with monastic life, to which America is indebted^ 
for some instructers of worth .and abilities, tilled it with others of a \ery 
dilTeient character. The giddy, the profligate, the avaricious, to whom 
the poverty and rigid discipline of a convent are intolerable, consider a 
mission to America as a release from mortification and bondage. There 
they soon ofrtairi some parochial charge ; and f.rr removed, by their situa- 
tion, from the inspi'ction of their mona^'tic supcM'iors, and (‘vempt, hy their 
character, from the jurisdiction of their dioces.m,* they are hardly sub- 
jected to .my control. According to the testimony of the most zealous 
catholics, many of the r(‘<»ul.ir cleigy in the Spanish settlt^monts are not 
only d(‘stitute of the virtues becoming Ibtdr ])rofe'>si()n, but regardless of 
that e\ionnl decorum and re^^pert for the opinion of mankincl, which pre- 
serve a semblance of woidli where the realily is wanting. Secure of im- 
punity, some legukiTS, in contempt of lludr vow of povei'ty, (‘ng.ige openly 
in commerce, and are so rapaciously eager in .amassing wealth, Ih.at they 
become the most grievous oppressors of the lntli.*ms whom it w'as their 
duty to hav^e protected. Others, vvifh no less flagrant v iolation of thrdr 
vovv of chastity, indulge wdtb little disguise in the most dissolute licen- 
tiousness 

V uious schemes h.ave been proposed for redrc'ssing enoruiities so rnani 
fest .and so offensive. Sovei\d persons, no le^s eminent for piety than 
discernment, have* contemded, that the regul us, in conf()rmity to the canons 
of the church, ought to Ire eonfmed within the w.ills of their cloisters, and 
should no. longer lie permilted to encroach on the functions of the scanilar 
clergy. Some puhlic-spiiitod m.igislrates, horn conviction of its being 
necess iry to deprive the regul irs of a privilege bestowed at first with 
good intention, hut of whidi time and expcaience liad discovered the per- 
nicious cfh'cts, ojrenly countcaianced the secular clergy in their allempts 
to assert their owm rights. The prince D’JCsfiuilache, viceroy of Peru 
uii ler Philip 111., took measures sorlecisive .and effectual for rircuinseribing 
the regul u’S within their proper sphere .as struck Ihem with general con- 
sternation [iH i]. They had lecoursc' to their usual arts. They all nned 
the superstitious, hy represmiting the proceedings of the viceroy as inno- 
v.ations fatal to religion. They emjiloyed all the refiiKMiients of intrigue in 
order to gain persons in power; and seconded hy the powerful influence 
of the .lesuits, who claimed and enjoyed all the priv ilegc's w'liich belonged to 
the Mcndic.ant orders in America, they made a deep ini])ression on a bigoted 
prince and a weak ministry. Tiie .ancient practice was tolerated. Hie 
abuses which it occasioned continued to incre.ase, and the cornij»1ion of 
monks, exempt from the restraints of discipline, and the inspection of any 
superior, became a disgrace to religion. At last, as the veneration of the 
Spaniards for the monastic orders began to abate, and the power of the 
Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdinand VI. ventured to apply the only 
effectual remedj'', by issuing an edict [June 23, 1757], prohibiting regulara 
of every denomination from taking the chaige of any parish with the cure 
of souls ; and declaring that on the demise of the present incumbents, 


• Avendano The®, Indie, ii. 253. 
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none but secular priests, subject to the jurisdiction of their diocesans, shall 
be presented to vacant benefices.* It this regulation is carried into exe- 
cution with steadiness in any degree proportional to the wisdom with ’Which 
it is framed, a ve^ considerable retormalion may take place .in the eccle- 
siastical state of Spanish America, and the secular clergy may gradually 
become a respectable body of men. The deportment of many ecclesiastics, 
even at present, seems to be decent and exemplary ; otherwise we can 
hardly suppose that they would be held in such high estimation, and pos- 
sess such a wond(‘rful ascendant over the minds of their countrymen 
throughout all the Spanish settlements. . . * . 

' but whatever merit the S})anish ecclesiastics in America may possess, 
the success of their (‘ndeav(»urs in cornirmnicating the knowledge of true 
religion to the Indians, has fieen more imperfect than might have lieen 
expected, either from the degree of thcii zeal, or from the dominion ’which 
they h^d ar^uired over that people. For this, various icasons may be 
assigned. The hrst rais.-^ionaii(‘S, in th(‘ir ardour to make proselytes, 
admitted the peojde of Ameiica into the Chiistian church without pievious 
instruction in the doctrines of religion, and even before they themselves 
had acquired such knowledge in the Indian language, as to he able to 
explain to the natives the mysteries of faith, or the precejits of duty. 
Resting upon a sulitle distinction in scholastic thcologjs between that degree 
of ass(‘nt which is founded on a complete knowledge and conviction of 
duty, and that which may be yit^hh^d ’vvhen both these are imperfect, 
they adopted this sliangi^ piactice, no h'^s inc(>nsistc*nt with the sjiirit of a 
religion which ad(lr(‘^s(‘h itself to tlu‘ undtustanding of men, th.m repug- 
nant to the dictates of reason. As soon as any body of people overawed 
by dread of the Spanish povver, moved by the example of their own 
rhief*^, inrit(‘(l by levity, or yielding from mere ignorance, expiessed the* 
slightest desire of emliraririg lh(‘ leligion of their conqueiors, they were 
instantly bajitized. While this rage of conversion continued, a single 
clergyman b.iptized in one day above five thousand M(‘xicans, and did not 
dvisist until ho w'as so exhausted by fatigue that be was unable to lift his 
hands.’!’ In the course of a few yeais alter tho ix'duction of the Mexican 
empire, the sacrament of bajitism was admini^lc'ied to nioic 4lian four 
millions.^ Proselytes adopted w ith such inronsidenite haste, and who were 
neither instructed in the natiin* of the tenets to which it was sui>])ostMl they 
had given .isseiit, nor taiiglil the absurdity of those wliirb th(“y w eie rt'quired 
to r(‘liM(]uis]i, H*taini‘d their veneration for their ancient siipc*r''tiliuns in full 
force, or miiigh'd an attachment to its doctrine and rites with that slender 
knowledge ot Fhristianily wdiich they had acquired. These sentiments 
the new converts transnntted to their po^'teiily, into whose minds they 
have sunk so deep, that the Spanish ecclesiastics, w ith all their industry, 
have not been able to (‘radicate them. The leligious institutions of their 
ancestors, are still remeinliered and held in honour by many of the Indians, 
both in Mexico and P('ru ; and whenever they think themselves out of 
reach of ins})cction by the Spaniards, tlmy assemble and celebrate their 
idolatrous iites.§ 

But this is not the most un<»urnioun1able obstacle to the progress of Chris- 
^ tiunity among the Indians. The j»ow ers of their uncultivated understandings 
are so limited, their observations and reflections reach so little beyond the 
mere objects of sense, that th(‘y seem hardly to have the cajpacit}^ of forming 
abstract ideas, and possess not language to express them. To such men the 
sublime and spiritual doctrines of Christianity must be, in a great nujasure,^ 
iftcoinprehensible. The numerous and splendid ceremonies of the Popish 

* Heal Cedula MS. penes me. t P.'Torribio, MS. Torquom. Mond. Tnd. lib, xvl. c.^6 
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worship catch the eye, please and interest them ; hut when their instructors 
attempt to explain the articles of faith with which those external observances 
are connected, though the Indians may listen with patience, they so little 
conceive the meaning of wdiat they hear, that their acquiescence does not 
merit the name of belief. Their indifference is still greater than their 
incapacity. Attentive only to the present moment, and engrossed by the 
objects before them, the Indians so seldom reflect upon wmat is past, or 
take thought for wliat is to come, that neither the promi'^cs nor threats of 
religion make much impression upon them ; and while their foresight rarely 
extends so far as the next day, it is almost impossible to inspire tliem with 
solicitude about the concerns of a future world. Astonished equally at 
'their slowness of comprehension, and at their insensibility, some of the . 
early missionaries pronounced them a race of men so brutish as to bf* inca- 

E able of understanding the first principles of religion. A council held at 
iina decreed, that, on account of this incapacity, th(‘y ought to be ex- 
cluded from the sacrament of the Eucharist.* Though l\ud 111., by his 
famous bull is'^ued in the year 1537, declared them to be rational creatures 
entitled to all tbc privileges of (^hrislians ;t yet, after the lapse of tv\o 
centuries, during which they ba\c been mcmi)ers of the church, so imper- 
fect are their attainments in knowledge that very f(‘w possess sneh a portion 
of spiiitual (lis( eminent as to he deemed worthy of being adinitli'd to the 
holy coininunion.J From tliis idea of their incapacity and imperfect 
knowledge of religion, when the zeal of Philip 11. (‘stahli&hed the inquisi- 
tion in America in the year 1570, the Indians exempted from the 
jurisdictmn ot that severe trihnnal,§ and still continue under th(‘ inspection 
of their di(>cc*><ms. Kvim after the ino^t perfect mstiuction, (heir faith is 
held to he ha'hle and duhiou‘< ; and though some of thorn have h(*on taught 
•the l(‘amed languages, and ha>e gon(‘ through the ordinary course of 
academic (‘(location with a})])laus(‘, tludr frailty is still so much suspi’ctcd, 
that few' Indians are (‘ither ordained jaicsts, or I’t'ceivod into any n'ligious 
orderll [n{4|. 

Fi’oin (his brief sll^^ey some idea may Ire formed of lire inf(*rior state 
of (he Spinish coloni(*s. Tin* various ])io(lu( (ions with which they supply 
and enrich tlx* mother country, and the systmn of comnu'rcial intercourse 
betw'een them, come next in order to he explained. If the dominions of 
Sjrain in the Nt‘W World had been of such mo(i(‘rate (‘xt(‘nt as bore a due 
proportion to the parent state, the ptogitss of her colonising might have 
been attended w'ith the same benefit as that of otlx'r nations. Put when, 
in less tiran half a rentuiy , Ix'r inconsiderate rapacity had seized on coun- 
tries larg('r than all Eurojre, her inafiility to fill such vast regions with a 
numlrer oi inhabitants suffu lent for the cultivation of them was so obvious, 
as to give a XMong direction to all tlx‘ efforts of the colonists. They did 
not form compact settlenxmts, where industry, ciicumscri bed within proper 
limits, both in its view's and operations, is conducted with that sober per- 
severing s])irit whicli gradually eonverts whale>er is in its possession to a 
propm’ use, anti derives thence (he greatest advantage. Instead of this, 
the Spaniards, seduced by the boundless prospect which opened to them, 
divided their possessions in America into governments of great extent. As 
their number was too small to attempt the regular culture of the immense 
provinces which they occupied rather than ju'opled, th(*y bent tlxu’r atten- 
tion to a few objects that allur-ed them with hop(*s of sudden and exorbitant 
gain, and turned away with contempt from th(‘ humbler paths of industiy, 
which lead more slowly, but with greater certainly, to wealth and increase 
of national strength. 

Of all the methods by which riches may be acquired, that of searching 

• Torqupm. lib. xvi. c. 20, t Id- lib. xvJ. c. 25. Garcia Origin 311. J Voy. de Ulloa, 1. 
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for tht^ precious metals is one of the most inviting to men who are either 
unaccustomed to the regular assiduity with which the culture of the earth 
and the operations of commerce must be carried on, or who are so enter- 
prising and rapacious as not to be satisfied with the gradual returns of profit 
which they yield. Accordingly, as soon as the several countries in America 
were subjected to the dominion of Spain, this was almost the only method 
of acquiring wealth which occurred to the adventurers by whom they 
were conquered. Such provinces of the continent as did not allure them 
to settle, by the prospect of their affording gold and silver, were totally 
neglected. Those in which they met with a disappointment of the san- 
guine expectations they had formed, Avere abandonea. Even the value of 
the islands, the first fruits of their discoveries, and the first object of their 
attention, sunk so much in their estimation, when the mines which had 
been opened in them were exhausted, that they were^ deserted by many 
of the planters, and left to be occupied by more industrious possessoi’s. All 
crowded to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of gold and silver found 
among the natives, who searched for th('m with little Industry and less 
skill, promised an unexhausted store, as the recompense of more intelligent 
and persevering efforts. 

During several years, the ardour of their researches Avas kept up by 
hope rather than success. At length, the rich silver mines of Polosi in 
Peru were accidentally discovered in the year 1545* ])y an Indian, as he 
Avas clambering up the mountains in pursuit of a llama which had strayed 
from his flock. Soon aftei, the mines of Sacutecas in New Sjiain, little 
inferior to the other in value, Avere opened. From that time successi\e 
discoveries have been made in lioth colonies, and silver mines are now so 
numerous, that the working of them, and of some few mines of gold in the 
provinces of Tierra Firme, and the new kingdom of Granada, h.is IxxomS 
the ca]>ital occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a system no 
less complicated than interesting. To describe the nature of tlie \arious 
ores, the mode of CKlracting them from the boAvels of the earth, and to 
explain the several processes by Avhich the metals arc separattal from the 
substances Avith which they are mingled, eitlu'r hy the action of fire, or the 
attractive poAvers of mercury, is the province of the natural philosoi)her or 
chymisl, rather than of the historian. 

The exuberant j)rofusion Avith Avhicli the mountains of the New World 

E oured forth their treasures aslonished rnankind, v> ho had been accuslonied 
itherto torecewe a penurious supply of the precious metals from the more 
scanty stores contained in the miiif's of the ancient hemisphere. According 
to principles of computation, Avhicli appear to he extremely moderate, the 
quantity of gold and silver that has ]>een regularly entmx'd in the ports of 
Spain, is equal in value to four ini 11 ions sterling annually, reckoning from 
the year 1492, in. Avhich Anierica was discovered, to the present time. 
This, in two hundred and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven hundred 
and thirty-two millions. Immense as tliis sum is, the Sjianish Avriters con- 
tend, that as much more ought to be added to it in consideration of treasure 
which has been extracted from the mines, and imported fraudulently into 
Spain without paying duty to the King. By this account, Spain has draAvn 
from the New World a supply of wealth amounting at least to two thousand 
millions of pounds sterlingy 

The mines, which have yielded this amazing quantity of treasure, are 
not worked at the expense of the crown or of the public. In order to 
encourage private adventurers, the person who discovers and works a noAV 
vein is entitled to the property of it. Upon laying his claim to such a dis- 
covery before the governor of the province, a certain extent of land is 
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iDfasured off, and a mtnn numhfi of Indian*? allotted him, unde” the 
obligation of Lis opc ninjj th« mine w ithi i a Imiitcd time , and of his pa jii ^ 
the custom iry duty to tlic King tor \\lnt it shall pioduce Invited b} tlie 
facility with which such prints arc obtained, ^nd cncounged by some 
striking examples of success in this line of adventure, not only the singume 
and the bojd, but the timid ind diffident, enter upon it with astonishing 
ardoui With vast objects ilw a} s in v le w, fed contmu dly with hope, and 
expecting eve ry monienl Ih it foitune will unve il her secre t stores, and gne 
up the weilth wl ich the} contiin to their wights, they deem eveiv other 
oecup itio i insipid and uriinte resting 1 he ch inns ot this pui>»uit, like the 
rige for deep pliy, ire so liewitehirg, and tike such full postesMon of the 
mind, as even to give i new bent to the nitui il tcmpei L nder its in- 
fluenec the cjutious become ente ipiising, ind the cov c tous pre fuse Pow 
erful as this clnim mtuidl} is, its lenee is augmented by the aitse^ an 
oidei of men known in Peru lij the cait nunc of scarchtn lhe«e aie 
commonlj ptisonsof despci ite toitune, who, availmj* themsehes of some 
skill in miner ilogv , iccoinp iiiied with the insiruiitingm inner and confident 
pie le nsjons pe e uli ii to pioje cters, tddie ss the w e ilthy and the credulous 
By pliusible descriptions of the ippeaianees which the} have djscovejed 
01 iieh veins liithcilo u k \ ploie d , 1 y pio hieing, when re quisi e, S} te linens 
of juoinism^ oie b} iffirnnn^, with m impo mg insurance, Ih it success is 
ce rt nil, ind tli \[ the e v{ t nsc must be tiifluiw,, the} seldom fol to peisu ide. 
An i^^ocialion isfoime 1, i sm dl sum i" idvaiiee 11} each copaitnei , the 
inme is opene 1 , tlie ^tanker li? intiusted with the ^olc dncctien ( t evciy 
op< 1 ition unrutsecn iilbe ultie ^ e ct ui new dt inmrls of nioru v arc nnde ; 
but, uni 1st i succi ^sion dis q ] ( mtn e nis uui del i} bepe i'?n(ver'\- 
lnmu lied, uid the irde ui ( f e\| e( t tu n h irdl} ibdes Fci it isob-erved, 
th it il in> I eison once cute is tins <c lueing j dh, if is ilincst ]nipo«sd)lt to 
letiiin , Ills life is ilte r, lie s((nis to le possessed wi*h inethoi spmt , 
visiouaof iini^inu} w illh ue eontinu ill} I efoic Ins e} es, ind he thinks, 
all] sj)c diS, nid die uns oi ncllnn.^ else * 

Such IS the spirit tb il must f c loimed, whcicver the ictive exertions of 
an} society uc cliufi} eiiqik i I in we rkiii^ mines of gedd ind silver No 
spfiit IS rnoH liveisi I > such mq icve me nts in i^,iieulluit and commeice 
IS iciidv.! i nation u ill> o, u’ent 11 the s}st([n of dministi tion in the 
Sp inish colonies 11 ile n f< uni e d uj i n iimcqilesof sound polic}, the 
povvei jnlm^inuih o the bv^isl loi we ml h \e leen exeited with as 
inueli irdoui m le sti uim^ it ^ul ji e(s fii in sue b y e ii leic us mdusfi} , as is 
now empl(j}cei m ilium ^ tin m low uds it “Piejecls ot mining,’' si}c a 
goo 1 fudge ot the ]c'itu d cetiluet ot nitions, ‘‘ mstc d et itpheifip, the 
e jitil emp>o>( 1 in then, ti ^c In i vMth tie oidiiun jiefit e f ^tock, 
common]} il •>) ib U (li e q ii d n I | lolit The} ue tiie j le |ec ts, there* 
foie , to wliieli ol llilliei", i j)iu le nt 1 iw^ive , v\1k dt**iH<ltt> meieise 
the eqntil ol hi" inliom v mil h i -I choose to ^ive ui} exti loioiiniy 
( ne oiu igc me nt, <)i 1) turn I w id^ tli in i ^le hi shoe ot tint capiial 
111 I i would to the m e f its own iccoi 1 Such, m i< ilit}, is the ib^urd 
conbeie nee whieli dl men hive in the ii ow n j^ood loilune tint wheiever 
the le is the K is* piobibility ot -vuccess, too gie d a sli ue oi it is ipt to go 
to them of it*? own icce id ’ t But in the ^p uush eolmies, coveinnieiit is 
sluelious to clunsh i spud wlucli it should hive labouied to depiess, and, 
by the suicuonof its ippiobation, augments tint ineonsuleiatt ciedulity 
wuuli Instuiniiil the letive induslij of Mexico and Ptm into such an im* 
OK pit channel 1 o this nny be imputed the slendci progress which 
Sp mish Ameiica h is m itlc, dining two eenluiies ind a half,eithei in u^ful 
inanufictuies, or in those luciative bnnehts of cultivation which furnish 
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the colonies of other nations with their staple commodities. In comparison 
With tlie precious metals evciy bounty of nature is so much despised, that 
this extravagant idea of their value has mingled with the idiom ot language 
in America, and the Spaniards settled there, denominate a country rich, not 
from the fertility of its soil, the abundance of its crops, or the exuberance 
of its pastures, but on account of the minerals which its mountains con- 
tain In quest of these, they abandon the delightful plains c^f Peru and 
Mexico, and resort to barren and uncomfortable regions, where they have 
built some of the largest towns which they possess in the New World. 
As the activity and enterprise of the Spaniards originally took this direc- 
tion, it is now so difficult to bend them a ditTerent way, that alihough, from 
various causes, the gain of working mines is much dt'creased, the fascination 
continues, and almost every pei^on, who takes any active part in the com- 
merce of New Spain or Peru, is still engaged in some adventure of this 
kind [ 186 ]. 

But though mines are the chief object of the Spaniards, and the precious 
metals which these yield form the principal article in their commerce 
with America ; the iertile countries which they possess there aljound wdth 
other commoddies of such value, or scarcity, a.*) to attract a considerable 
' degree of attention. Cochineal is a pioduction almost peculiar to New 
Spain, of such demand in comnuuTC that the silo is alw ays c(‘rlain, and 
yet yields such profit as amply lew aids (lie labour and care eni])l()yed in 
rearing the cuiious insects ot wdiich this Mluable drug is compoNOtl, and 
preparing it for the market. (Quinquina, or .Jc'suits'' Baik, the mo^'t salutary 
simple, perhaps, and of most H'slor.divi* \irtue, that Pro\idence. in com- 
passion U) human infirmity, has made known unto man, is j()un(l only in 
Peru, to wdiich il affimis a luciati\e branch of commerce. The Indigo ot 
Guatimala is supcu’ior in (jmdity to that of any province in Aineiic'a, and 
cultivated to a considerable c \t.ml. Cac ao, llioiigli not jx'cnli ir to the 
Spanish colonies, edtains to it" higlie^t ‘^tate of peifection llieic', and, fioin 
the great consumption of chocolate in Europe, as w ell as in America, is a 
valuable commodity. The Tobacco of Cdiha, of moie tl.ivour 

than any brought from the New World; lh<‘ Sugar raided in that i"land, 
in }Iispani()la, and in New S]»ain, toi'cther with dings of vaiious kinds 
may be mentioned among the natural pioductions of America w liich enricli 
the Spanish commerce. To the^e mu"t be addcil an .11 tide of no incori 
siderable 'iccount, the exportation of liides ; for which, as w(dl as (or many 
of those ’.viiicli I have erunneraie<l, the S[>aniar(b are more* indeblc'd to the 
wonderful leilility of the country, than to tlicnr own foresight ami industry. 
The domestic animab of Euroju*. nl jrly hornccl ('attle, h j\e mijltiplied 
in the New World with a rapidity wlficli almost (‘Xcecds bcdief. A lew 
year’s after the Spaniards settled tliei'e, the henls of tame* (Mtllc* became so 
numerous that iheirpi’oprieror^ r'eckoned ‘hem by thou"ands.^ Less atten- 
tion being paid to them as they continued to incrcM^e, they were' sufTei'ed 
to run w'ild ; and spreading over a counlry of lioundless extent, under a 
mild climate and covered with rich pastures their nuinbm* b(*caine ina- 
rneuse. They range over the vast jilaiii" which (sxteud from Buenos Ayres 
towards the Andes, in herds of thiity or forty tlrousand ; and the' uiiluck}i 
traveller who once falls in among them, may })ioceed sevcn-nl days before 
he can discnt:n)g'e himself from among the ci’owd that covers the* lime o[ 
the earth, and seems to have no end. They are hardly less numerous m 
New Spain, and in several other provinces : they are killed merely foi 
Ihe^sake of their hides ; and the slaughter at certain seasons is so groat, 
that the stench of the carcasses, wnich ai-e left in the field, would mfcci 
the air, if large packs of wild dogs, and vast flocks of galliiazos, or 
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American vultures, (lie most voraciou" of all ilio ft'atliercd kind, did not 
instantly devour them. The number of tho'-e hide« expoited in every 
fleet to Europe, is very J?reat, and is a lucrative brancliot commerce.’^ 

Almost all these may be consider<*d as staple commodities peculiar to 
America, and different, if we except that last mentioned, fjoin the produc- 
tions of the mother country. 

When the importation into Spain of those vanous articles from her colo- 
nies first became active and con'siderable, her inleiior industry and manu- 
factures were in a state so prosjierous, that with the product of these she 
was able both to purchase the commodities of the New World, and to 
answer its ^rowinj? demands. Under the leig-ns of Ferdinand and Uabella, 
and Chailes V., S})ain was one of th(‘ mo^t industrious countiies in Euiope. 
"Her manufacluies in wool, and flax, and silk, were so extensive, as not only 
to furnish what was sufficient for her own consumption, but to afford a sur- 
plus for ex])ortation. Wiien a market for them, formerly unknown, and 
to which she alone had access, opened in America, she had recoui’se to hei 
domestic store*, and found tlieie an .i]>iindant snpi)ly This new em- 

ployment must naturally have added \ivacity to the spirit of industry. 
Nourish(*(l and iiiv iejorated by it, the manufRcturc’^, the population, and 
wealth of Sp.iin, rnii'ht have gone* on incieasin 2 f in the same proportion 
with the ^lovvtli of hc‘r ( olonic's. Nor was the state of the Spanish marine 
at this period li*ss floiiridiinf;C than th.tt of its manufactuie*'. In the begin- 
ning ot the sixteenth ccMitui’}, Spain is '<ai<l to have po^'Se^'^ed alcove a 
tbfius.iiid mcuhant ships! ^ nunibc'i jiiobably far ‘^ujxuioi to that of any 
nation in Euiope in that age. P>;y the a’dwliich foielgn tiade and domes- 
tic indu^'tiy give lecijiiocall} to < tch othei in their piogit*-^. the* augmen- 
tation ot li(»t}i must have been ia])i(l .md extciiHve, and Spvdn miiihl have 
rec(*ived (he ‘'Une accession ot opukiut* ,m«l vigour fiom liei ai (juisition*? 
in lli(‘ New Woild that oth< i powtis have deiived from the ii colonies 
there. 

But various causes i)n*vented tlii'-. The same thing ha])i>('ns to nnlioiw 
as to individuals. Wealth, which Hews in giadualK, and with moderate 
increase, feeiU uul nourishes tint attivil} which is friendly to commerce, 
ancl caUs it tilth into v igoiuiis mid well conducted oxcilion* ; ]>ul when 
opulence* pouis in suddenly, and w ilh too full a stream, it ov(‘ilurns all 
.sotx'V plans of hnlu^tiy, and brings along with it a ta^te for wliat is wild 
and extiavagaiit aiui daiing in husine-s oi in action. Such was the gieat 
and suddc n augmc'iilation of powei and K*vc*nue lint the i)(tss(*v.^iQn of 
America hiouiilit into Spain; and some symptoms of its peinic’^ou*' influ- 
ence upon /he fiolitic d operations of that monaichy soon began to a]>pear. 
Foi a con^ivlc'ialile time, howev(*r, the Mii)ply of tic*asuu* Ik mi tin N\w 
Woild wa*' scanty and precaiioiis ; and the gi nius of Chailc *' \\ conducted 
public measinos with such puulence. that the efficls of this inlluencc were 
Jjttle percc'ived. Rut wiu*ii Philip 11. a^'c ndc*d llie S])aiiis|i tiuonc, with 
talents far inferior to those of his talhei, and rc‘mittaMCt‘S horn the* colonies 
became a legular and considerable branch of revenue, the fatal o}>eiation 
of this lapid change in the stale of the* kingdom, both on the monarch and 
his people, wa*- at once conspieiiou*', Philip, pc '‘O^^ing that s]>iiit of un- 
ceasing assiduity which often characteii7c*s the ambition eff inc-n of mode- 
rate talents, cntoitained such a high opinion of his own iesc'incc*s that he 
thought nothing too arduous ffor him to undc-itake. Shut u]> himself in 
the solitude of the Escurial, lie troubled and annoyed all the nations around 
him. lie waged open w’ar with the Dutch and English ; lie encouraged 
and aided a relxdlious faction »n Fiance; he conquered Portugal, and 
maintained armies and gaiTisons in Italy, Africa, and both the Jndie.s. By 
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such a multiplicity of great and complicated operations, pursued with 
ardour during the course of a long reign, Spain Was drained both of men 
and mofiey. Under the weak administration of his successor, Philip III. 
[A. D. 1611], the vigour of the nation continued to decrease, and sunk into 
the lowest decline, when the inconsiderate higotiy of that monarch expel 
' led at once near a million of his most industrious subjects, at the very time 
when the exhausted state of the kingdom required some extraordinary ex- 
ertion of political wisdom to augment its numbers, and to revive its strength. 
Early in the seventeenth centui^', Spain felt such a dimijiution in the num 
her of her people, that from inability t^ recruit her armies she was obliged 
to contract her operations. Her flourishing manufactures were fallen into 
decay. Her fleets, which had been the terror of all Europe, were ruined. 
Her extensive foreign commerce was lost. The trade between difTerent 
parts of her own dominions was interrupted, and tlie ships which attempt- 
ed to carry it on were taken and plundered by enemies whom she once 
despised. Even agriculture, the primary object of industry in every pros- 
perous state, was neglected, and one of the m()‘^t fertile countries in Europe 
hardly raised what was sullieient for the support of its own inhabitants. 

In proportion as the population and manufactures of the parent state de- 
clinea, the demands of her colonies continued to increase. The Spaniards, 
like their monarchs, intoxicated with the wealth which poured in annually 
upon them, deserted the paths of industry to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and repaired with eagerness to those legion^ from which this opu- 
lence issued. By this rage of emigration another drain was opened, and 
the strength of the colonies augmented !)y exhausting that of the mother 
country. All those emigrants, as well us^the adventurtTS who had at first 
settled in America, depended absolutely upon Spain for almost every arti- 
cle of necessary consumption.^ Eng.igod in inon' alluring and lucrative 
pursuits, or prevented by pastraints which govenmH'nt imposed, th(‘y could 
not turn their own attention towaids cMabli>hing the manufactures recpiisitc 
for comfortable subsistence.^ They recei\cd (as 1 have observed in another 
place) their clothing, their furniture, wbatevei minivers to the ease or lux- 
ury of life, and e\en their instruments of laboiii, from Europe. Spain, 
thinned of people ami decreasing in industry, wa« unal)le to 'supply tiieir 
growing demands. She had recourse to her neighbours. The manufac- 
^ tures of the Low Countries, of England, of France, and of Italy, which 
her'wants called into existence or anirn ited with new vivacity, iurnished 
in almndance whatev(‘r she required. In \ain difl the fimdalnental law, 
concerning the exclusion of foreigners from trade with America, oppose 
this innovation. Necessity, more powerful than any statute, defeated its 
operation, and constrained the Spaniards theinbches to concur in eluding 
it. The English, the Fiench, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity and honour 
of Spanish merchants, who lend their name^ to ro\er the deceit, send out 
their manufactures to America, and receive the exorbitant price for which 
they are sold there, either in specie, or in the rich commoilities of the 
New World. Neither the dread of danger, nor the allurement of profit 
ever induced a Spanish f ictor to betray or defraud the ])crson who confided 
in him and that probity, which is the jiride and distinction of the nation, 
contributes to its ruin. In a short time, hot above a twentieth part of the 
commodities exported to America, was of S])anish growth or fahric.t All 
the rest was the property of foreign merchants, though entered in the 
name of Spaniards. The treasure of the New World may be said hence- 
forward not to have belonged to Spain. Belbre it reached Europe it was 
anticipated as the price of goods purchased from foreigners. "J"hat wealth 
which by an internal circulation, would have spread through each vein of 
industry, and have conveyed life and movement to every branch of manu- 
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facture, flowed out of the kingdom with such a rapid course as neither 
enriched nor animated it. On the other hand, the artisans of rival nations, 
encouraged by this quick sale of their commodities, impio^cd so much in 
skill and industry as to he able to afford them at a rate so low, that the 
manufactures of Spain, whic h could not vie with theirs either in quality 
or cheapness of w^ork, weje still further depressed. This destiuctive 
commerce drained off the riches of the nation taster and moie completely 
than even the extra^agant schemes of ambition canied on by its monaic hs. 
Spain vv'^as so much astonidied and distiessed at beholding her Ameiican 
treasures vanish almost soon as they vveie impoited, that Philip 111., un- 
able to supjily what was lequisite in ciicukition, issued an edict, by which 
he endeavoured to rai^e copp( r niomy to a value in currency neaily equal 
to that of silver;^ and the lord of the reiu\ian and Mexican mines was 
reduced to a wretched ext)e(iient, which is the last rcsouice of petty im 
po\eiishcd states. 

'Jdms the pos.s('ssions of S]).jin in Aniciica have not })ix)ved a source oi 
poi)ulation and of wealth to ht‘r jii the same manner as those of other 
nations. In the countries of Kuiop(‘, v\heie the spirit of industry subsists 
in full vigour, every person s«q{|ed in siuh cc)loiii(S as are similai in their 
situation to those of Spain, is ‘^iip[K)Sed to give employment to three or 
four at hcane in supplying his vvanl'^.t But v\h(rev(r the mother country 
cannot affoid this supply, evtiy tmigiant may be considcied as a citizen 
lost to the community, and stiangcis mu-t leap all the benefit of answer- 
ing his demands. 

Such has been tlie inleiml stal«‘ ol Spain fiorn the close of the sixteenth 
century, and sue h h<‘i inability' to su])]>Iy tin' grovv ing wants of her colonies, 
'^riie latal effnt^ ot this ({ispix>poition Ixtuoon their demands, and her 
capacity of aiHU( ring them, have hei ii iniK h increased by the mode in 
which S})ain has encleavouK d to icgulilc' the inteuoinire between the 
mother country and lu i colonic s. It is liom her idea ot inonojioliMng the 
ti.nle with Ameiic.i, anil dc'baiiing he r ^ubiects tluie iiom any communi- 
cation w ith foieigiic'is, that all he i jealous and syMematic* airangemenls 
have arisen. 'J'hesc' aic* so singular in theii natuie and consequences as 
to meiit a particular expl.malion. In oidc*r to seruie the monopoly at 
whivh she aimed, Sp<iin did not vc'^t the tiade with her co]onie<=i in an 
exclusive coni])any, a })lv'ni which has I c*( n adopted by* nations more com- 
meit'ial, and at a tienod whcai inf icaiitilc' jiolicy was an object ot greater 
attention, and ought to have been lu'ttei niuleislood. The Dutch gave up 
the whole liade with them cotonies, both in the East and est Indies, to 
exclusive com])anic‘s. d'lie F.nglisli, the ]'ienrh, the Danes, have imitated 
ihc'ir exam})le vv ith icspec't to the P.ast Indian c omnu rce : .nid the two 
former have laid a similai re>‘i: int upon some bianchc '' c>l tin ir tiade with 
the New World, ddic' wP o*^ in n cannc*t, i)eiha}i*', device a nu'thod tor 
jp:heckingthe ]noeT(*s^ ot indnstiy and populatiomn a new colony more effec- 
tual than this. Idle interc'^'t of tlu' coloiiv , and ot the exclusive eonipany, 
must in every point he' diametrically opposite' : and as the hitter posses>es 
such advantages in this unequal cemte'^’, that it ran piesciibe at pleasure 
the terms of int(*rcour''e, the* former must not onlv buy* dear and sell cheap, 
but must suffer the nmrtitication of having the incit'ase' e)f its siiiplus stock 
discouraged by those very persons to whom alone it can dispose of its 
productions.^ 

Spain, it is probable^ w’as preserved from falling into this errevrof polky 
liy tiie high ideas which she early formed eonce ruing the richc's of the 
New World, (iold and silver were commodities of loo high a value to 
vest a monopoly of them in private hands. The crown wdshed to retain the 
direction of a commerce so inviting ; and, in older to secure that, ordained 
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the cargo of every ship fitted out for America to be inspected by the 
officers of the Casa de Co ntr atari on in Seville before it could receive a 
license to make the voyage ; and tliaU on its return, a report of the com- 
modities which itdrroudil should be made to the same board l)efore it 
could be permitted to Taml them. In consequence of this regulation, all 
the trade of Spain with th(j New World centieil originally in the port of 
Seville, and was gradu.illy luought into a form, in which it has been con- 
ducted, with little vaii.ilion, from the midille of the sivtecrith century almost 
to our own times. For the greater security of the v aluable cargoes sent 
to America, as well as for the moie ea‘>y pievruition of fraud, the commerce 
of Spain with its (olonics is carried on b} fleets which sail under strong 
convoys. These fleets, consisting of two ‘^(pridi'ons, one distinguished by 
the name of lire Galcous, the other by that of the Floia, are erpripped 
annually. Formerly they took their dei>aiture from Seville; but as (he 
port of Cadiz h:is been tound more commodirru^, they have sailed trom it 
since the }ear 1720 . 

The Gal(*ons destinc'd to supply Tiorra Fiimie, and the kingdoms of 
Peru and Chili, with almost ( very article of Invury or necessary coirsurnp 
tion, th.it an oinilent penph‘ can dennand, tonih first at Carthagena, and 
then at Porto Bello. To the loiinei, the merchants of Santa Mai lira, 
Caracca'', the New Kingdom ofGranida, and siweral other provinces 
resort. The lattiT is the gnat mart for the riih comnirn’ce of Perm and 
Chili. At the s(‘as()n wIkmi the Galeon- an* exploded, the piodiiil of all 
the mines in these two kingdioms togelluT with thidr otlu i valuable tom- 
iiroditii s, is tian^]>oilid by sea to P.in.una. Prom thenci', soon as the 
appearance of the fl( et from Ftnojic annonnied, tlay are convened 
across the i^thmu^, p.ntly on mules and putly down thi river Chagtt to 
Porto Ft 11 >. Thi.'' p dtry v illagf , the clim.il< of w hich, liom the piiniiious 
union of (xce^dve he.iU contmnd moiSnie, and tht‘ putrid c \h.il itions 
arising from a rank soil, is rnorr tatal to lile th m an} pmhaps in tlu' known 
world, is immediate!} filh d with jxMqile. Prom la ing the residence of a 
few Negiois and Mulalloe'., <.nd of a rnrsi lable garrison ndievt d every 
three months, lh>rto Bello .i^suriK s siiddfiily- a m i} ililhudit aspe< t, and 
stK'cts art' eiow (led w itli opulent im r< h nits ijon) ( < uiner of P< ru 

and the laljocent provinces. A lair is ojh ned, lh( wc.dthof \njeiiiais 
exch'ingr d lor the m.mnf k tuii's ot Fun»p( ; and, duirng its pK-^r rihi'd term 
of forty (l.i}s, the riihest ti.iflic on tin fine of lh(‘ t.nth is hegnn and 
finished with that simplicity of transaction, and tint uiil)onnd(‘d contidraicis 
which acconqj my extensive (ornrneKe [llltd. The Plota holds its course 
to Vera Cruz. The toMsuns and (omriuabtns ot New Spain, and the 
depending provinces, which were deposited .»t ihic Ida de los Angfdc'S, in 
expectation of its andval, are c.iiiied thither ; .md the (oinmerc lal oiieia- 
tions of Vera Cruz, conducted in the s.mic maiinei with those* of Porto 
Bello, are inferior to them only in import incc' and value. Both fli*(*ls, a 
soon as they hav^e completed tlieir < o'goes itom \mer‘jea, iendi‘/vous at 
the Havana, and return in compaiiy to Furopc'. 

The ti'ade of Spain with her colonies, while thus fettered and reslrict(*d, 
came necessarily to be conduetcnJ with the same spirit, and upon the same 
principles as that of an exclusive company. Being confinecl to a single 
port, it was of course thrown into a few hands, and almost the wdiole of it 
was gradually engrossed by a small number of wealthy houses, formerly 
in Seville, and now^ in Cadiz. These by combinations, which lh(‘y can 
easily form, may altogether prevent that conqretition which preserves 
commodities at their natural price ; and by acting in concert, to which 
they are prompted by their mutual iuleresfi, lh(‘y may raise or lower the 
value of them at pleasure. In consequence of this, the price of European 
goods in America is always high, and often exorbitant. A hundred, two 
hundred, and even three hundred per cent., ai^* profits not uncommon in 
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the commerce of Spain wifli her colonies.* From the same engrossing 
spirit it frequently happens tljat traders of the second order, whose ware- 
houses do not contain a complete assortment of commodities for the Ameri- 
can market, cannot purchase from the more opulent merchants such goods 
as they want at a lower price than that for which they are sold in the 
colonies. With the same vigilant jealousy that an exclusive company ' 
guards against the intrusion of the tree trader, tho^-o oveigrown monopolists 
endeavour to check the progress of eveiy one who'^e encroachniCTits they 
dread. t This restraint of the American commerce to one port not only 
affects its domestic state, ])ut limits its foreign opeiations. A monopolist may 
acqiiire more, and certninl}" will hazaid h'ss, by a confined trade which 
yiekls exorbitant profit, than 1)}' an ext(‘risi\e commerce in which he receives 
only a moderate return of gain. It is oftim his intei(‘st not to enlaige, hut 
to circurnscrihe the sphere of his arli\ify ; and instead of calling forth 
more vigorous exertions of connneicial industr}', it may be the object ot 
his attention to check and set liounds to them. By some such maxim the 
mercantile policy of Spain secerns to have regulated its intercourse with 
America. Instead of tuinisliing tlie colonies v\ ith Einopcan goods in such 
quantity as miglit r<mder both the price and (he j)rofjt moderate, the mer- 
chants of S(‘\iTh' and Tadiz seem to have supplied them with a sparing 
hand, that the eagerness of competition, among cu''t()mers obliged to pur- 
chase in a scanty maiket, might enalile the S}>.ini‘'h factors to dispose of 
their cai'goes with exorbitant gain. About the inidilh' of the last centur}', 
when the exclusive tr.ide to America fiom .^( v ille was in its most flourishing 
.state, the hurd(*n of th(‘ two united squ'alron^ of tlie (jaleons and Flota did 
not exceed twentv -seven thousand live hundn d ton''.;j; The supply which 
such a fleet could carry must Inve het-n veiy inadequate to the (lemands 
of tho^e populous and exleiieive eolonii s, wiiicJi dcqiendcd upon it for all 
the luxuries and many i>f the of life. 

Spain early became sensible <.f her dt clenvioii from her foftner pros- 
perity ; and many re^jiectahh* i.nd v irtuous tid/ca^ employed tbeir thoughts 
in devising methods for reviving the deca) ing iiidu^tr}’ and rommerre of 
their country. From the violence of the rt mcHlies })ioposed, we may 
judge liow dospeiMte and fat li the malady a])]H‘ai'e(l. Some, confounding 
a vuilation of police v^ith ci'iminality against the state, conh^nded that, in 
Older to check illii it comineKc, eveiv peiMui convicted of carrying it on 
should lie irunished vv ith death, and ( onli''Cati(>n of all his etTects.§ Others, 
for-getting the distinction bet w eon civ il offenct ^ and act« of impiety, insisted 
that contraband ti ide should be ranked among the crimes re^m’ved for the 
cognisance of the In(|ui^itio^ ; that '•uch as vvei'e guilty of it might bo 
Ir-ied and jnrnished aci'oiding to the mth'I and "uminary form in which 
that dr-eadful tribunal exercises its juriMlicti<»n.!l Other-, imin'‘tincled by 
observing the ]U'r iii( ions etVects of monopolies in every country wdiere they 
have been establidied, have projrosed to ve^?! the trade wiln America in 
exclusive companies, w hicli iirliaest would render the most v igilant guardians 
of the Spanish commerce against the encroachment of the interlopers.^ 

Besides these wild projects, riuny schemes, lu'tter digested mid more 
benefici.d, were suggested. But under the teehle inonarchs with w hom 
the reign of the Austrian line in Spain closed, incapacity and indecision 
are conspicuous in evei-y department of gryeinment. ^ Instead ot taking 
for their model the active administratiim of rhai-I(\s- they affected to 
imitate the cautious procrastinating wisdom of Philip II.; and destitute of 
his talents, they deliberated perpetually, but determined nothing. No 
remedy was applied to the evils under which the national commerce, 


* B. Ullna parth p 191. t Simth’s Inquiry, ii. HI. Campoinaiirs, ^duc. Popul. 
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domestic as well as foreif^n, lan^ui‘'h<-d Thcst c\ ils continued to increase ' 
and Spun, with dominions nioie e\t(n«-i\c ind more oiiuknt than any 
Europe in state, posscssc d neither vigour, iioi inouf } [U ^], uoi industry. At 
length, the \iolence of i ji^reit iiitioinl eonvulsion jousfd tlu sluinneiing 
g’enius of Spain "J he eflorts of the two contf riding pirti(‘« in the (iviJ 
war kindled by the di‘'pute eonreininc: the suc^e^slon of the eiown tt the 
beginning of this cfiitury, called foith, in I'^onie degne, the uicKiit spinf 
.ml vigour of the nition. VVhilt men wck thus forming, ( iptble ol 
a<io])ting sentiments inou lihcril thm thosr which hid influenced the 
councils of the moinich} dm ing the course of a centuiy, Spain derived 
from m unexpected souicc the me ins of nailing itseli of their t denl«.. 
Tlie Vinous powriswho fivoured the pretc rtsions e ithei of theAiisfiun 
or Bourbon c infiidalc for the Sp mish thioiu , s( nt formid ible m els and 
armies to their supfiort , Pi mee, Lngl md. md Holland n nutted immense 
Mims to Spun Fhese w« ic s]>tnt in the jnovinces whic h became th( 
the itrc of wir. Put of thf \imiifan ti("'sui(,oi uhieh foieigners hid 
diainr d the kingdom, flout d b itk thilln i 1 loni this » i e one of the most 
intelligent Spimsh aiithois dates the hvi\ d ol tlie monmhy , ind, hovv- 
c\cr humih iting the tiuth in he, he u knowledges, tint it is to her 
eiunin s his conntiy Is iiuh bled foi the eqinsition of i fund e)f eireuhting 
specie in some mei'Jure id« qii te to the exigeneus of the public ^ 

As soem is the Bouibons ol t urn d quiet pe>ss( ^lori of the tbione, they 
discerned this ehinge in the spmt ot the pcoph md in tlu si ite of the 
nition, md took ulvantigc of it, foi ilthongh tint 1 mul} Insuolgocn 
rneiinrehs to Sp iin i( m uk d>l< lot ^upciioiit^ oi i niU" tlu} hi\c ill been 
lurMhcent piinces, ittcntm to the lnppine''S ol tluu subjects, md soIk it- 
ous to piomote it It w is, iceoidingI>, tin ind cb^ect ot Philip \ to 
suppress m mno\ afion u bic li hid eifplindmm^ tlu tiinse of tlu av u, 
and hid Q\(jturn(d the whole system of tin Spmish (onmieice with 
Airu ne i 'f he Kngiish md Duleh, h> tlu n supeiionl)' in nival pouir, 
hiving icquiredsuch eommmd of tlu se i is to e it off dl mleieouise b( - 
tueen &j)un and hti colonies, Spun, m outer to imni h he i subjects in 
Anuiica those lueessuiesof lit< without which they could not cm t, md 
as the only means of ic ce iv mg tiom the ne c m> p ut of the ir tu isuie , de 
jniteeisotu from the ii^inl iij^om of lU iinxinis is to open the ti ide wilb 
* Peiu to her illies the I reneh 1 he nu u h mis el St Mile, to wh >iu 
fiOiiis \1V giantedthe pin ile ^e of tins lue ntive eomnu ice , e ng i^eil m 
it with vigoui, and e iriied it on iiixin pimeijiles veij' difleient fioiii (hose 
ol the Spmnrds "1 he > supplied Pe in w itli I mope m eommodibe s il i 
model ite pure , and not in stinted qumtit> d he ,^ood which tlu > iiu- 
]ioitedv‘eTe e onve} e el to eve i\ pieitinee ot Sp mish An trie imsiuh ibnn- 
d mee as h id neve i luen known in my f inui period If this inte u ouise 
h id beu n continue d, tlu e xpeiit ition ol LiiKqie m eoiurnciditu s fuiiii Sp un 
must hav e ce d, ind tlu de jk nde ne e of tb* e olouie s on the m > her coun- 
ti^ hive been at an end 1 lu most peremptoi} mpiiu tions we le theie (oie 
issued [171 il, prohibiting the ulmission of loie ign vessels mtei m;y pent of 
Peru Ol r’hifijt uid i Sp misb squidun w is emjilojLd to cleu the South 
Sea of intuideis, whose iid w is no longei neetssu) 

But though, on the ccssituni of Mu w u which vv is teiminiled by the 
treityof ifticcht. Spun obtuiud it lief fiemi one e nrto ichincnt on hei 
commere i d system, Mie w is exposed to mother w bit li she dee med h udly 
less pernicious. As an indueemcnt th it might prev iil with Ciute n Anne 
to ceinclude:, a peace, which Pi nice and Spun desired with tquil ardour, 
Philip V. not only convejed to Gie it Biitun the Asvtuto, or eontiact foi 
supplying the Spanish colonies with Negroes, which h id foi ri erly been 

* Gampomanes, 1 490 tFic/itrXov 2o6 B UlloaRuab ii 104, &c Mcedo y Herrera, 
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3 ed by France, but granted it the more extraordinaiy privil^^e ol 
ag annually to the fair of Porto Bello a s^ip of five hundred tons, 
laden with European coniinoclilies. In consequence of this, British facto- 
ries were established at Carlhagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, 
and other Spanish settlements. The veil with which Spain had hitherto 
covered the state and transactions of her colonies was removed. The 
agents of a rival nation, residing in the towns of most extensive tiade, and 
of chief resort, had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the interior condition of the American provinces, of observing their stated 
and occasional wants, and of knowing w^hat commodities might be imported 
into them with the greatest advantage. In consequence of informal ion 
so authentic and expeditious, the meich.ints of Jamaica and other English 
colonies who traded to the Spanish main were enabled to assort and pro- 
portion their cargoes so exactly to the demands of the maiket, that the 
contraband commerce was carried on with a facility and to an extent un- 
known in any former period. This, however, was not the most f ilal con- 
sequence of the Assiento to the tiade of Spiin. The agents of the British 
South Sea Company, under co\er ol the importation which they were au- 
thorized to make by the sliip sent annually to Porto Belle,, poured in their 
commodities on the Spanish conlinimt witliout limitation or restraint. In- 
stead of a ship of live huudied Ions, as stipulaU'd in the treaty, tliey usually 
employed one which e\c(*eded nine bundled tons in burthen. She was 
accompanied by two oi thii'e smaller v<‘sseB, which, mooring in «Home neigh- 
bouring creek, sui)plied her clandestinely with fresh liales of goods to 
replace such as weic sold. The insjiectois of the fail, and olTiccrs of the 
revenue, gained by cxoibilant piesents, connived at the fraud [1^0]. I'hus, 
partly by the operations ol the conifiany, and partly hy the activity of 
private iuterlopeis, almosj the whole Iraileol Spanish America w^as engross- 
ed liy foreigueis. d'he imimmse commerce ol Ihe Caleons, formerly the 
pride of Spain, and the (‘iivy of other nations, siink to nothing [l7.i7j ; and 
the squadron itself, reiluced from lilteen thousand to two thousand Ions,* 
served hardly any purpose but to fidch home the loyal revenue arising 
from the fifth on silver. 

While Spain observed those encio.ichrniMils, and fell so sensibly their 
pernicious efftM ts, it w,is imjiossible not to inaki' some effoit to restrain 
them. Her Inst expedient was to station ships of foice, under the appel- 
lation of p^uarda cosias, upon the coasts of those provinces to which inter- 
lojiers most Ireciuenlly icsorted. As piivale interest concurred wdtii the 
duty which they owed to the public, in lendeiing the ollicers who com 
inanded those vessels vigilant and active, some check was given to the 
progress of the contiahand trade, though in tloiiiinion-. so extensive and so 
accessible liy se.i, haidly any number of cruisers av.is sulheient to gu.ird 
against its inroads in every quarter. Thi'> interruption of an intercouise 
which had been carried on with so niucli facility, that tlie mercliants in the 
Britisli colonies were accustomed to consid(*r it almo-'t .is an allowed branch 
of commerce, excited murmurs and compLiints. 'Flipse, authorized in 
some measure, and rendered more interesting hy several unjustiliahh' acts 
of violence committed by the captains of the Spanish guarda costas, pre- 
cipitated Great Biitiin into a war with Spain [«l7.)9j ; in consequence of 
which the latter obtained a final release from the AssktUo, and was left at 
liberty to regul.ite the commerce of her colonies wdthoul being restrained 
by any engagement with a foreign power. 

As „the formidable encroachments of the English on their American 
trade, had discovered to the Spaniards the vast consumption of European 
goods in their colonies, and taught them the advantage of accommodating 
their importations to the occasional demand of the various, provinces, th^y 

♦ Alcedo y Herrc.a, p.359. Campomauos, i. 430 
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p^tcfeived the necessity of dcvi‘^ing ‘‘O.ne method of ^upj)lying tlieir colcv* 
nies, different from their ancient one of sending thither periodical fleets. 
That mode of communication had }>eon found not only to be uncertain, as 
the departure of the G.iloons and Flota was sometimes retarded by various 
accidents, and often presented by the wars which rc^ed in Europe ; but 
long experience liad shown it to he ill adapted to affi)id Amciica a regu- 
lar and timely supply of what it w\anted. The scarcity of European 
goods In the Spanish settlements frequently became excessue ; their price 
rose to an enormous lieight ; the vigilant eye of mercantile attention did 
not fail to ol)ser\ e this fa\ our.ihle opportunity ; an ample supply was poured 
in hy interlopers fiotn the English, the French, and Dutch islands ; and 
when the Galeoris at length ariived, they found the markets so glutted by 
tnis illicit commerc(‘, that there was no demand for the commodities with 
which they weio loidc'd. In oider to icmedy this, Spain has permitted a 
considerable part of her commeK e w idi Ameuif a to be canied on hy 
ter sfujts. These are fitt<‘d out during the intervals hetw'ecn the stated 
seisons when the G.ileons and Flota sail, by merchants in S(‘ville or Cadiz, 
upon obtaining a license from the council of the Indies, for which they pay 
. a very high piemium, and arc deslinc'd for tlio'^c ports in 7\merica where 
any exiraor dinary demand is lore seen or expected. P)y thi'. expedient, 
such a regul.ir supply of the commodities for which theie is the greatest 
demand is conveyecl to the Ameiican market, th.it the interloper is no 
longer alluicd hy the same piospet t of excessive gain, or the iieople in the 
coloni(‘s urg(‘d hy the same necessity to engage in the hazardous ad\ entuies 
of contnl) ukI trade. 

* In propoition as (*\})erience manifested the advantages of carrying on 
trade in this mode, the number of regi‘'tershi})s incrcahed ; and at length, 
in the ye.ir 1718, llic G a Icons, after h.iving been employed upwards oi 
two ceiiluiu's, were /inally I.iid aside. From th.it period there has been 
no intercourse with Chili and Peiu but hy single ships, despatched fiom 
time to lime* as eiccasion leepiires, and wh^^n the merch.ints expect a profit- 
able m.irket will eqien. The se Miips sail lound Cape Horn, and convey 
diiectly to the ])OJts in the South Se* i the* juoductions anel manuf.irtures ol 
Eui ope, for which the jieeiple '^e*ttle'<l in the)^e' e emntries w (‘le feiimerly 
e)hlii:e*d lei ie]xiir to Porto Pedlo oi P.in.mi.i. 'Pliese towns, as has been 
formerly observed, must gradually decline, when deprived of that com- 
merce to w Inch tlu'j cm eel their juosfic nl> . Thi^ disadvantage, however, 
is more Ih u\ compensated hy the he lu fie ul c fleets ol this new' anange- 
ment, as the \\he>le continent ol South \merica iece*ives new FUi>p]ies of 
European e emmiodilies with so much ie*gul.iiit} , anel in such abundance*, as 
must iie>t onl}" e^ontiibute gie.itly to the* b.ippine'ss, but inctease the popu- 
lation of all the col()ni(*s settled there. But as all the U'gistershijis destined 
fe>r the Se^utji Se.is niu.st still lake their elepartuie freun Caeliz, and are 
obliged to return thither,’^ this hianch of the Ameiican ceymmerce, even in 
its new and impiewed form, continues suhje'cl to the restraints of a species 
of memopoly, and feels those pernicious effects of it which I have already 
descrilx d. 

Nor has the attention of Spain lurri confined to regulating thr* trade 
with its more flouiishing Golonics ; it lias extended likewise to the reviving 
commerce in those scttlemenls where it was neglected, or had dec.ayed. 
Among the new tastes wdiich the people of Europe have acquired in con- 
sequence of importing the productions of those countries which they 
conquered in America, that for chocolate is one of the most universal. 
The use of this liquor, made with n paste formed of the nut or almond 
of the c.acao tree compounded witli various ingredients, the Spaniards first 
learned from the Mexicans ; and it has appeared to them, and to the other 
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European nations, so palatable, so nourishing, and so wholesome, that it 
has become a commercial article o-f considerable importance. The cacao 
tree grows spontaneously in several parts of the torrid zone ; but the nuts 
of the best quality, next to those of Guatimala on the South sea, are pro- 
duced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a province of Tierra Firme. In 
consequence of this acknowledged superiority in the quality of cacao in 
that province, and its communication with the Atlantic, which facilitates 
the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the cacao there is more extensive 
than in any district of America. But the Dutch, by the vicinity of their 
settlements in the small islands of Curazoa and Buenos Ayres, to the coast 
of Caraccas, gradually engrossed the greatest part of the cacao trade. 
The traffic with the mother country for this valuable commodity ceased 
almost entirely ; and such was the supine negligence of the Spaniards, or 
the defects of their commercial arrangements, that they were obliged to 
receive from the hands of foreigners this production of their ow n colonies 
at an exorbitant price. In order to remedy an evil no less disgraceful than 
pernicious to his subjects, l^hilip V., in the year 1728, granted to a body 
of merchants an exclusive right to the commerce with Caraccas and 
Cumana, on condition of their employing, at their own expense, a sufficient 
number of armed vessels to clear the coast of interlopeis. dliis society, 
distinguished sometimes by the name of the Company of Guiymscoa, from 
the province of Spain in which it is established, and sometimes by that of 
the Company of Caraccas, from the district of America to which it trades, 
has carried on its operations with such \ igour and success, that Spain has 
recovered an important branch of commerce wdiich she had suffered to be 
wrested from her, and is plentifully supplied with an article of extensive 
consumption at a moderate pi ice. Not only the parent state, Imt the colony 
of Caraccas, has derived great advantages from this institution ; for 
although, at the first aspect, it may appear to be one of those monopolies 
whose tendency is to check the sj)irit ol industiy instead of calling it forth 
to new exertions, it has been prevented fiom ojjerating in this manner by 
several salutary regulations framed ution foresight of' such ])ad effects, and 
on purpose to obviate them. The pl.iiiters in the Caraccas are not left to 
depend entirely on the company, either for the im})ortation of European 
commodities or the sale of their own productions. The inhabitants of the 
Canary islands have the privilege ol sen<ling thither annually a legister 
ship of consideralile burden; and fioin Vera Cruz, in New S])ain, a free 
trade is permitted in every i»ort comprehended in the charter of the 
company. In consequence of this, there is ^nch a competition, that ])oth 
with resyiect to what the colonies purchase and what they sell, the price 
seems to be fhed at its natural and equitable rate. The company has not 
the powx*r of raising the foimer, or of degrading the latter, at pleasure ; 
and accordingly, since it was established, iheinciease of culture, of popu- 
lation, and of live slock, in the province of Caraccas, has been very consi- 
derable [191 

But as it IS slowly that nations relinquish any system which time has 
rendered venerable, and as it is still more slowly that commerce can be 
diverted from the channel in which it has long been accustomed to flow, 
Philip V iu his new regulations concerning the American tiadc, paid such 
deference to the ancient maxim of Spain, concerning the limitation ot 
importation from the New AVorld to one harbour, as to oblige both the 
register ships which returned from -Peru, and those of the Guipuscoan 
Company from Caraccas, to deliver their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. 
Since his jeign, sentiments more liberal and enlarged begin to spread in 
Spain. The spirit of philosophical inquiiy, which it is the glory of the 

E resent age to nave turned from frivolous or abstruse speculations to the 
Usiness and affairs of men, has extended its influence beyond the Pyre- 
nees. In the researches of ingenious authors concerning the police or 
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commerce of nations, llie errors and defects of the Spanish system with 
respect to both met every eye, and have not only been exi>ose(i with seve- 
rity, but are held up as a warning to other states. The Spaniards, stung 
with the reproaches of these authors, or convinced by their arguments, 
and admonished by several enlightened writers of their own country, seem 
at length to have discovered the destructive tendency of those narrow 
maxims, which, by cramping commerce in all its operations, have so long 
retarded its progress. It is to the monarch now on the throne that Spain is 
indebted for the first public regulation formed in consequence of such 
enlarged ideas. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her ancient maxim concerning her 
commerce with America, slie was so much afraid of opening any channel 
by which an illicit trade might find admission into the colonies, that she 
almost shut herself out from any intercourse with them but that which was 
carried on by her annual deeds. There w'asno establishment, for a regular 
communication of cither public or private intelligence, between the mother 
country and its Ameri(Mn settlements. From the want of this necessary 
institution, the operations of the slate, as well as the business of individuals, 
were retarded, or conducted unskilfully, and Spain often received from 
foreigners h(‘r first information with respect to very interesting events in 
her own colonies. But though this defect in jiolice was sensibly felt, and 
the remedy for it was olivious, that jealous sy)iril with which the Spanish 
nionarrhs guarded the exdiisive tr.ule, restrained tlumi from applying it. 
At length Charles III. surmounted those considerations which had acterred 
his predecessors, and in the year 1764 apywinted ])acket boats to be 
despatched on the fust day of each month from Conigna to the Hnvanna 
or Porto Rico. From thence letters arc conveyr'd in smaller vessels to 
Vera Cruz ;ujd Porto Bedio, and tiansmittcd by" ]K)st through the kingdoms 
of Tierra Firnie, Granada, l\‘ru, and Mew Spain. With no l(‘ss regularity 
packet boats sail once in two uionlbs to Rio de la Plata, for the accommo- 
dation of the jirovinces to the cast of the Andes. Thus y)ro\'ision is made 
for a syjcedy and certain circulation of intelligence throughout the vast 
dominions of Syiain, from wdiich equal advantages must redound to the 
political and mercantile inteiest of the kingdom.’*’ With this new ar- 
rangement a scheme of extending commerce has ])een more immediately 
connected. Each of the y^acket lioats, which are vc'sscds of some consi- 
derable burden, is allowed to take in h.ilf a loading of such rommodities 
as are the jirodurl of Spain, and most in demand in the ])orLs whither they 
are hound. In return mr these, they may bring home toCorugna an equal 
quantity of American yuoductions.l This may he considered as the first 
relaxation of those rigid laws, which confined the trade with the New 
World to a single port, and the first allemyit to admit the rest of the kingdom 
to some share in it. 

It was soon followed by one more decisive. In the year 1765, Charles 
III. laid open the trade to the windward islands, Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto 
Rico, Margarita,' and Trinidad, to his subjects in every province of Spain. 
He permitted them to sail from certain jxirts in each province, which are 
syiecified in the edict, at any season, and wdth whatever cargo they deemed 
most }>ropcr, without any other warrant than a simple clearance from the 
custom-hou^e of the place whence they took their departure. He released 
them from the numerous and oppressive duties imposed on goods exyjorted 
to America, and in place of the whole substituted a moderate tax of six 
in the hundred on the commodities sent fnim Spain. He allowed them to 
return either to the same port, or to any otherwhere they might hope for a 
more advantageous market, and there to enter the horneward car^o or 
payment of the usual duties. This ample privilege, which at once brok 
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through all the fences which the jealous policy of Spain had been labouring 
for two centuries and a half to throw round its commercial intercourse 
with the New World, was soon after extended to Louisiana, and to the 
provinces of Yucatan and Campeachy.* 

The propriety of this innovation, which may be considered as the most 
liberal effort of Spanish legislation, has appeared from its effects. Prior 
to the edict in favour of the free trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit 
from its neglected colonies in Hispaniola, rorto Rico, Margarita, and Trini- 
dad. Its commerce with Cuba was inconsiderable, and that of Yucatan 
and Campcachy was engrossed almost entirely by interloi>ei*s. But as soon 
as a general liberty of tjade was permitted, the intercourse with those pro- 
vinces revived, and has gone on with a rapidity of progression of which 
there are few examples in the history of nations. In less than ten years, 
the trade of Cuba has been more than tripled. Even in those settlements 
where, from the languishing slate of industry, greater efforts were requisite 
to restore its activity, thc‘ir commerce lias been doubled. It is computed 
tliatsuch a number of shijis is already employc'd in the free trade, that the 
tonnage of them far exceeds that of the Galeons and FJota at the most 
flourishing era of their commerce. The licnefits of this arrangement are 
not confined to a few merchants estaldislied in a favourite port. Tliey are 
diffused Ihiough every piovince of the kingdom ; and, by opening a new 
market for their various productions and manufactures, must encourage 
and add vivacity to the industry of the farmer and artificer. Nor does 
the kingdom profit only by wliat it ►'x^ioils ; it (l(‘rives advantage likewise 
from what it receives in return, and has the jirospect of being soon able to 
supply itself with several commodities of extensive consumption, for which 
it ibrnicrJy depended on foieigncrs. 'J'he consumjdion of si^^ar in Sjiain 
is })crhaps as great, in ]iro])ortion to (he number of its inhabitants, as that 
of any European kingdom. But though possessed of countries in the 
New World whose soil and climate are most pioper for learing the sugar- 
cane ; though the domestic cultuie of (hat valuable plant in the kingdom of 
Granada w as once consideralde ; such has been the fatal tendency of ill 
judged institutions in America, and such the pressure of inipro])er taxes in 
Europe, that Spain lias lost almost entirely this brunch of rnJiistiy, which 
has enriched other nations. This commodity, which has now become an 
article of primary necessity in Europe, the Spaniards weie obliged to pur- 
chase of foreigners, and bad the moitiflcation to see th(‘ir country drained 
annually of great sums on that acceunt.t But, if that spirit w hich the per- 
mission office trade has put in motion shall ]>ersevere in its efforts with the 
same vigour, the cultivation of sugar in Cuba and Porto Rico may increase 
so much, that in a few years it is proliahle that their growth of sugars may 
be cqiral to the demand of the kingdom. 

Spain has Irecn induced, by her experience of the beneficial conse- 
quences resulting from having relaxed somewhat of the rigour of her ancient 
laws, with respect to the commerce of the mother country with tlie colo- 
nies, to permit a more liberal intercourse of one colony w ith another. By 
one of the jealous maxims of the old system, all the provinces situated on 
the South seas were prohibited, under the most severe penalties, from 
holding any communication with one another. Though each of these yields 
peculiar productions, the reciprocal exchange of which might have added 
^ to the happiness of their respective inhabitants, or have lacilitated their 
progress in industry, so solicitous was the Council of the Indies to prevent 
their receiving any supply of tlieir wants but by the periodical fleets from 
Europ'e, that, in order to guard against this, it cruelly debarred the Span- 
iards in Peru, in the southern provinces of New Spain, in Guatimala, and 
'the new kingdom of Granada, from such a correspondence with their fellow 
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subjects as tended manifestly to their mutual prosperitr. Of all the nume- 
rous restrictions devised by Spain for securinjj; the exclusive trade with her 
American settlements, none perhaps was more illiberal, none seems to 
have been more sensibly felt, or to have produced more hurtful etfects. 
This grievance, coeval with the settlements of Spain in the countries situ- 
ated on the Pacific Ocean, is at fast rediessed. In the year 1774, Charles 
111. ijublished an edict, granting to the four great provinces which 1 have 
mentioned the privilege of a free trade with each other.* ^Vhat 

may be the effects of opening; this communication between countiies des-^ 
tined by their situation lor reciprocal intercourse, cannot yet be detei mined 
by experience. They can hardly. fail of being beneficial and extensive. 
The motives for granting this permission are manifestly no less laudable 
than the principle on which it is founded is libcial ; and both discover the 
progress of a spiiit in Spain, far elevated above the narrow prejudices and 
maxims on which her system for regulating the trade and conducting the 
government of her colonies was originally lounded. 

At the same time that Spain has been intent on introducing regulations, 
suggested by more enlarged views of policy, into her system of American 
commerce, she has not been inattentive to the inteiior government of her 
colonies. Here, too, there was much room for leformation and impiove- 
rnent ; and Don Joseph Galvez, who has now the diiection of the depart- 
ment of Indian affairs in Spain, has enjoyed the best ojipoitunities, not only 
of observing the defects and coiruption in the political frame of the colo- 
nies, but ot discovering the souices of those evils. After being employed 
seven years in the New AVoild on an extraordinary inission, and with very 
extensive poweis, as inspector-gc'iieral of New Sj)ain ; after visiting in per- 
son tlie remote provinces of Cinaloa, Sonora, and Caliibrnia, and making 
seyeial imjKirtant alterations in the state of the police and revenue ; he 
began his ministiy with a general reformation of the tribunals of justice in 
Ameiica. In consequence of the ])rogress of population and wealth in the 
colonies, the business of the Courts of Audience has increased so much 
that the num])er of judges of which they were originally composed has 
been found inadequate to the giovving labours and duties of the office, ami 
the salaries settled upon them have been decmied ini’t rior to the dignil} ot 
the station. As a remedy for both, he obtained a royal edict, e slal)li'^hing 
an additional number ot judges in each Court of Audience, with higher 
titles, and more ample appointments.! 

To the same intelligent minister Spain is inilebted for a nf‘W distribution 
of government in its Arneiican provinces. Even since the establishment ot 
a third viceroyalty in the new kingdom of Granada, so great is the extent 
of the Spanish donnnions in the New' World, that several place's subject to 
the jurisdiction of each viceroy weie at such an cnorniou'? distance tiorn 
the capitals in which they resided, that neither their attention nor their 
authi)rity could reach so far. Some piovinces suboidinate to the viceroy 
of New Spain lay above two thousand miles fiom Mexico, ddiere weie 
countries subject to the viceroy of Peru still I’urther from Lima, d'he 
peoplc^in those remote districts could hardly be said to enjoy the benefit 
of civil government. The oppression and insolence of its intc'rior ministc'rs 
they often feel, and rather submit to these in silence than involve them- 
selves in the expense and trouble of resorting to the distant capital, where 
alone Ihey can find redress. As a remedy for this, a fourth viceroy a I ty 
has been erected, [Aug. 1776] to the jurisdiction of which are subjected 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Tucurnan, 
Potosi, St. Cruz de la Sierra Charcas, and the tow'iis of jVIcndop and St, 
Juan. By this well judged arrangement two advantages are gained. All 
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the .nconvpniVnces occasioned ])y (he remote situation of those provinces, 
which had been lon^ felt, and loni** complained of, are m a great measure 
removed. The countries most distant from Lima are separated from the 
vicciojmlty of Peru, and united under a superior, whose seat of govern- 
ment at Puenos Ayres will be commodious and accessible. The contraband 
trade with the Portuguese, which was become so extensive as must have 
put a final slop to the exportation of commodities from Spain to her 
soutliern colonics, may be checked more thoroughly, and with greater 
ficility, wdien the supremo magistrate, by bis vicinity to the places in 
wdiich it is carried on, can view its progre«»s and effects with^is own eyes. 
Lon Pedro Z(‘v alios, '\^ho has been raised to this new dignity, with 
a])})ointrnents equal to those of tli(‘ other \iceroys, is well acquainted both 
with the state and the interest*? of th^ countii(‘S o\er which be is to piesidc, 
having sieved in them long, anrl w ith distinction. By this dismernbei merit, 
sncceedjrig that which took place at the crettion of the viceioyally of the 
new^ kingdom of Granada, almost twm-third jiarts of tin' teriitmies ori- 
ginally subject to tlio viceroys of Peru, aie now lojiped off from their 
jurisdiction. 

The limits of the liceroy^alty of New Spain have likewise been conside- 
rably circumscrilxHl, and wdlh nol(‘ss propriety and disceininruit. Four of 
its most remote provinces, Sonon, Ginaloa, California, and New Navarre, 
have been formed into a scqiarate goveinment. ddie (Chevalier fie Cioix, 
who is intrusted with this command, is not dieniJlcd with the title of vice- 
roy, nor does be enjoy the appoinlmcmts belonging to that rank; bnt his 
jurisdiction is allogelliei indeixmdent on 1b«' vif f ro> alt> of New Sjiain. 
d'he election of Ibis last governnumt st‘(‘ms to have beim suggi'sicd not only 
by the consi lerafioii of the remote ^ilintion of tbo'-t' ])jo\in( es brun Mexico, 
but liy attention to the 1 ite di'-cov 1 1 jf‘s m.ide tberf* which I have inen- 
tion(‘(l.^ Couultif's cont lining tlic rifb<‘st mini's of gold that bavf' bitliei'to 
bc( n discovf led in tli(‘ New Worlfi, .mdwliifb probably may rise into 
grtater impoit.ince, requiied the hnmediate inspection of a governor to 
whom tiny should be speciallv (ommilled. As ( vf'iy consideration of 
duty, of inteiest, and ol vanity, must coik nr in jiroaqiting those new 
govfMiiors to enconiage sikIj ( xf'itious as lend to <btlusf‘ otnih'iice and jiros- 
perity tinongli the piovintes commuted to tbfii diaige, the beneticial 
effects of this aiiaiigernent may lu' ( onsidcialile. Many (IFtiicts in Ame- 
rica, long di'jnessed by tb<* I.mguor and fec'bleness natural to provinces 
which compose* the f'xtic'nn'ties ot anovf'igiown empiie, may be animated 
with vigour aiui activity when brought so nc'ar the scat of power as to feel 
its invigorating iiifluf'nce. 

Smli, since the accf'ssjon of the iirinces of the bouse of Bourbon to the 
throiK* of Spain, has bf'cm the* ]ii‘ogiess of tlieir K'gnlations. and the gradual 
extian^ion of llieir views with le^'pect to the commeicc and goveinment of 
their American colonies. Nor has Iheii attention been so c ijtiit*ly engiossed 
by vvliat related to the more rennote jiart'- of tlieii doinieions, as to render 
them neglectful of wb.it was still more iiiipoitant, the icformation ui domes- 
tic errors and defects in policy. Fully sen^ildc fif the causf s to wiiidi the 
declension of Spain from her former pjost^eiity ought to be inqnited, they 
have made it a great olijoct of their xiolicy to levive a spiiit of industry 
among tlieii subjects, and to give such extent and perfection to their manu- 
factures as may enable them to supply the demands of Aiunica from their 
own stock, ancl to exclude foreigners frcjin a bj.aijrh of commc'ice w Inch has 
been so fatal to the kingdom. This they have endeavoured to accomplish 
by a variety of edicts i<?sued since the peace of Utrecht. They have 

f ranted bounties for the cmcouragcment of some branches of industry ; they 
ave lowered the taxes on others ; they' have either entirely pi’ohibiled, or 
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have loaded with additional duties, such foreign manufactures as come in 
competition with their own ; they have instituted societies for the improve- 
ment of trade and agriculture ; they have planted colonies of husbandmen 
in some uncultivalea districts of Spain, and divided among them the waste 
fields ; they have bad recourse to every expedient devised by commercial 
wisdom or commercial jealousy, for reviving their own industry, and dis- 
countenancing that of other nations. These, however, it is not my pro- 
vince to explain, or to inquire into their propriety and effects. There is 
no effort of legislation more arduous, no experiment in policy more uncer- 
tain than an attenqd to revive the spirit of industry where it has declined, 
or to introduce it where it is unknown. Nations, already possessed of 
extensive commerce, enter into competition wdlb such advantages, derived 
from the large capitals and extensive credit of their merchants, the dexterity 
of their manufacturers, and the alertness acquired by habit in every depart- 
ment of business, that the state which aims at ri\ ailing or supplanting them, 
must expect to struggle with many difficulties, and be content to advance 
slowly. If the quantity of productive industry, now in Spain, be compared 
with that of the kingdom under the last listless monarens of the Austrian 
line, its progress must appear considerable, and is sufficient to alarm the 
lealousy, and to call forth the mc»st vigorous efibrts of the nations now in 
possession of the lucrative trade which the Sp.aniards aim at wresting from 
,lhem. One cireurnstance may Hinder those exertions of ‘^ain an object 
of more serious attention to the other Eurojiean powers. They are not to 
be ascrilicd wholly to the influence of the cjown and Hs ministers. The 
sentiments and spirit of the ju'ople seem to s(‘(‘onil the ])rovident care of 
their monarchs, and to e it greater effect, d'he nation has adopted more 
liberal ideas, not only with resj>ect to commerce, hut domestic policy. In 
all the later Spanish wi iters, defects in lh(‘ arrangement of their country 
concerning both are acknow ledged, and remedies jironosed, which ignorance 
rendered their ancestors incajiable of discerning, and pride would not have 
allowed them to confess But after all that the Spaniards hav^e 

done, much remains to do. Many pernicious institutions and almses, deeply 
incorporated with the system of internal jx)! icy and taxation, which has 
been long established in Spain, must be abolished before industry and 
manufactures can recover an extensive^ activity. 

Still, however, the commercial regulations of Spain with respect to her 
colonies are loo rigid and systematical to ])e carried into complete execu- 
tion. The legislature that loads trade with impositions loo lieavy, or fel- 
lers it by restrictions too severe, defeats its own intention, and is only mul- 
tiplying the inducements to violate its statutes, and proi>osing a high pre- 
mium to encourage illicit traffic. The Spaniards, lioth in Europe and 
America, being ciicums('rib(Mi in their mutual intercouise, by die jealousy 
of the crown, or op))resse(l by its exactions, have their invention coiilinually 
on the stretch how to elude its edicts. The vigilance and ingenuity of 
private interest discover means of effecting this, which public wisdom can- 
not foresee nor jujblic authority prevent. This spirit, counteracting that 
'Of the laws, pervades the commerce of Spain with America in all its 
Ixi’anehes ; and from the highest departments in government descends to 
the lowest. The V(*ry ofliceis apjioinled to check contraband trade are 
oiten employed as instruments in carrying it on ; and tlie boards instituted 
to restrain and punish it arc the channels through \\hich it flows. The 
King is supposed, by the most intelligent Spanish writers, to be defrauded, 
by various artifices, of mojo than one half of the revenue which be ought 
to receive from America;’*^ and as long a^? it is the interest of so many 
' persons to screen those artifices from detection, the knowledge of them 
will never reach the throne. “ How many ordinances,” says Coritai ‘‘ how 
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nmny iiistriicti^nis, how inriiy loiters fiom our soveieign, are sent in order 
to correct abuses! and ho^v little aic they observed, and Avhat small ad- 
vantage is derived from them! To me the oM observation appears just, 
thai where there are many i)hy.sicians and many medicines, there is a want 
of health; where' there are many laws and many judges, theie is want 
of justice. We have viceroys, presidents, governors, oydore, corrjgidors, 
alcaldes ; and thousands of alguazils abound every wdiere ; but notwith- 
standing all these, pu])lic abuses continue to multiply.”* Time has in- 
creased the evils which he lamented as early as the reign of Idiilip II. 
A spirit of coiruption has infected all the colonics of Spain in Ameiira. 
Men far removed from the seal of government ; impatient to acquiic w^eallh, 
that they may return speedily from what they are apt to considiT as a state 
of exile in a remote unheallhful counliy ; allured l>y opportunities too 
tem])ting to be resisted, and seduced by the example of those around them ; 
lind their sentiments of honour and oi duty gradually relax. In piivate 
life they give themselves up to a dissolute luxury, wdiile in their public 
concluct they become unmindful of what they owe to their sovereign and 
to their country. 

Before I close this account of the Spanish trade in America there remains 
one detached but iinporlanl branch ol it to Ite mentioned. Soon after his 
accession to the throne, Philij) II. formed a scheme of planting a colony in 
the Philippine islands which had been neglected since tlie time of their 
discovery ; and he accomplished it by means of an armament fitted out 
from New’ Spaint Manila, in the island of Luconia, was the sta- 

tion cljoscn for the capital of this new establishment. From it an active 
commercial intt‘rcourse bt‘gan w ith the Chinese, and a consideralde num 
her of that industrious pc'Ofde, allured by^ the prospect of gain, settled in 
the Philippine islands under the Sjianish protection. They supplit^d the 
colony fcoanijily with all the valuable {irodurtions and innnufarturcs of the 
FiUSt as enabled it to oj^-n a trade with America, by a* couise of navigation 
the longest fioni land to land on our glolie. In the infancy of this trade, 
it was carried on with Callao, on the coast of Peru ; but experience hav ing 
discovered the imyirojiriety of fixing ujxin that os the port of communica- 
tion with Manila, the staple of the commerce lietween the Fast and West 
was removed fiom Callao to Acapulco, on the coast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements it has been ])rought into a regular form. One 
or tw’o shij)s depart annually from Acapulco, A'lhich are peimitted to carry 
out silver to the amount ol five hundred thousand pesos hut they have 
hardly any thing else of value on lioard ; in ictuin for which they firing 
hack spices, drugs, china, and japan wares, calicoes, cliintz, muslins, silks, 
and every precious aiticle with which the benignity of the climate, or the 
ingenuity of its peojde has (‘iiahled the East ti> suyiply the r(\st of the 
world. For some time the merchants of Peru were admitted to jiaitici- 
pate in this traffic, and might send annually a ship to Acaynilco, to wait 
the arrival of the vessels from Manila, and receive a ])ro] oitional share of 
the commodities wdiich they imported. At length the Peruvians wtTe ex- 
cluded from this trade by most rigorous edicts, ami all the commodities 
from the East reserved solely for the consumption of New Syiain. 

In consequence of this indulgence, the inhabitants of that country enjoy 
advantages unknown in the other Spanish colonies. The manuiactures of 
the East are not only^ more suited to a warm climate, and moic showy 
than those of Europe, hut can he sold at a lower price ; vyhilt*, at the same 
time, the profits upon them are so considerable as to enrich ail those who 
are employed either in liringing them from Manila or vending them in 
New Spain. As the interest both of the buyer and .seller concurred in 
favouring this branch of commerce, it has continued to extend in spite of 
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regulations concerted with the most anxious jealou.^y to circumscribe it. 
Under cover of what the laws permit to be imported, great quantities of 
India goods are poured into the markets of New Spain [194] ; and when 
the Flota arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it .often finds the wants of the 
peQole already supplied by cheaper and more acceptabJle commoditic-i. 

There is not, in the commercial arrangements of Spain, any circum- 
stance more inexplicable than the permission of this trade between New 
Spain and the Philippines, or more repugnant to its fund’amcntal maxim 
of holding the colonies in perpetual dependence on the mother countiy, by 
prohibiting any commercial intercourse that might sugg(ist to them the idea 
of receiving a &upi)ly of their wants from any other quarter. This per- 
mission must apiiear still more extraordinary, from considering that Spain 
herself carries on no dirc'ct trade with her" settlements in the Philippines, 
and grants a privilege to one of her American colonics which she denies to 
her subjects in Europe. Tt is proliable that the colonists, who originally 
took possession of the Philippines, ha\ing been sent out from New S])ain, 
began lliis intercouise with a eountry which they considered, in some 
measure, as their parent state, before the court of Madrid was aware of 
its consequences, or could estaldisli regulations in order to prevent it. 
Many roinonstra rices have been presented against this trade, as detrimental 
to Spain, by divi'rting into another clianncd a large portion of that trea- 
sure w'hich ought to flow into the kingdom, as tending to give rise to a 
spirit ()f inde])endence in the colonies, and to encourage innumerable 
frauds, against which it is impossible to guard, in transactions so far re- 
moved from the ins])ection oi government. Juntas it i ('quires no slight 
effort of political wisdom and vigoui to aboli.^h any pjraclice which num- 
bers are inteiestc'd in &u])porting, and to which lime has added the sanc- 
tion of its aiithoiitj, the comineic(* betweemNevv Spain and Manila seems 
to he as considerahle as ever, and may be considered as one chief cause 
of the elegance and* si)lendour conspicuous in this part of the Spanish 
dominions. 

■ But notwithstanding this general corruption in the colonies of Spain, and 
th(j diminution of tlie income belonging to the public, occasioned by the 
illicit importations made by foreigners, as wa*ll as liy the various frauds of 
which the colonists themselves are guilty in their commerca' with the parent 
state, the Spanish monarchs receive a very considerable revenue from their 
American dominions. This arises from taxes of various kinds, which may 
be divided into Ihiee capital lirancbes, 'I'lio first contains what is paid 
to the King, as sovereign, or superior lord of the New World : to this class 
belongs the duty on the gold and silver raised from tlie mines, and the 
tribute exacted from the Indians ; the former is termed by the Spaniards 
the of si^oiorij, the latter is the chti/ of vassalage. The second 

branch comprehends Ihc numerous duties, upon commerce wliich accom- 
pany and oppress it in every step of its ]u'ogr('ss,from the greatest transactions 
of the wholesale merchant to the petty traflic of the vender by retail. The 
third includes what acciues to the king, as head of the church, and adminis- 
trator of ecclesiastical funds in tlie New World. In consequence of this 
he receives the first fruits, annates, spoils, and other sjiiiitual revenues, 
levied by the apostolic chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewise to the 
profit arising from the sale of the bull of Cruzado. This bull, which is 
published every two years, contains an alisolution from past ofl'ences by the 
rope, and, among other immunities, a permission to eat several kinds of 
prohibited food (Turing Lent, and on meagre days. The monks employed 
in dispersing those bulls extol their virtues with all the fervour of interested 
eloquence ; the people, ignorant and credukms, listen with implicit assent': 
and eveiy person in the Spanish colonies, of European, Creel lan, or mixed 
race, purchases a bull, which is deemed essential to his salvation, at the 
rate set upon il by government [195]. 
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What may be the amount of those various funds, it is almost impossible 
to determine with precision. Tiie extent of the Spanish dominions in 
America, tlie jealousy of government, which renders them inaccessible to 
foreigners, the mysterious silence which the Spaniards are accustomed 
to observe with respect to the interior .state of their colonies, combine in 
covering this subject with a veil which it is not easy to remove. But an 
account, apparently no less accurate than it is curious, has lately been 
published of the royal revenue in New Spain, from which we may form 
some idea with respect to what is collected in the other provinces. 
According to that account the crown does not receive from all the depart- 
ments of taxation in New Spain above a million of our money, from which 
one half must be deducted as the expense of the provincial establish- 
ment [196], Peru, it is probable, yields a sura not inlcrior to this ; and if 
we suppose that all the other regions of America, including the islands, 
furnish a third share of equal \alue, we shall not perhaps be far wide 
from th(j truth if we conclude that the net public revenue of Spain, raised 
in America, does not exceed a million and a half steiling. This falls far 
short of the immense sums to which suppositions, founded upon conjecture, 
have raised the Spanish revenue in America [J97]. It is remarkable, 
however, upon one account. Spain and Portugal are the only European 
powers who derive a direct revenue from their colonies. All the advan- 
tage that accrues to oth(ir nations from their American dominions arises 
from the exclusive enjoymenl of their trade : but besides this, Spain has 
brought her colonies towards incieasing the power of the state, and, in 
return for protection, to bear a proportional share of the common burden. 

Accordingly, the sum which I h.ive computed to be the amount of the 
Spanish revenue from America arises wholly from the taxes colleqted 
there, and is far from being the whole of what accrues to the king from 
his dominions in the New World. The heavy duties imposed on the com- 
modities exported from Spain to America [l 98], as well as what is paid 
by those which she sends home in return ; the tax upon the Negro slaves 
with which Africa supplies the New World, together with several smaller 
branches of finance, bring large sums into the treasury, the precise extent 
of which 1 cannot pretend to ascertain. 

But if the revenue which Spain draws from America be great, the 
expense of administration in her colonies bears proportion to it. In every 
department, even of her domestic police and finances, Spain has adopted 
a system more complex, and more encumbered with a variety of tribunals 
and a multitude of officers, than that of any European nation in which the 
sovereign possesses such extensive power. From the jealous spirit with 
which Spain watches over her American settlements, and her endeavours 
to guard against fraud in provinces so remote from insj)ection, boards 
and olficers have been multiplied there with still more anxious attention. 
In a country where the expense of living is great, the salaries allotted to 
every person in public office must be high, and must load the revenue with 
an imrnense burden. The pamde of government greatly augments the 
weight of it. The viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and the n^w kingdom of 
Granada, as representatives of the king’s person, among people fond of 
ostentation, maintain all the state and dignity of royalty. Their courts 
are formed upon the model of that at Madrid, with horse and foot guards, 
a household regularly establi.shed, numerous attendants, and ensigns of 
power, displaying such pomp as hardly retains the appearance of a dele- 
gated authority. All the expense incurred by supporting the external and 
permanent order of government is defrayed by the crown. The viceroys 
have, besides, peculiar appointments suited to their exalted station. The 
salaries fixed by law are indeed extremely moderate ; that of the 
viceroy of l^eru is only thirty thousand ducats ; and that of the viceroy 

VoL. I.-49 
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of Mexico twenty thousand ducats.* Of late they have been raised to forty 
thousand. 

These salaries, however, constitute but a small part of the revenue 
enjoyed by the viceroys. The exercise of an absolute authority extending 
to eveiy d(^artment of government, and the jjovvpr of disposing of many 
lucrative offices, afford them many opportunities of accumulating wealth. 
To these, which may be considered as legal and allowed emoluments, 
large sums are often added by exactions, which, in countries so far removed 
from the seat of government, it is not easy to discover, and impossible to 
restrain. By monopolising some branches of commerce, by a lucrative 
concern in others, by conniving at the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may 
raise such an annual revenue as no subject of any European monaren 
enjoys [199]. From the single article of presents made to him on the 
anniversaiy of his Name-day (which is always observed as a high festival), 
I am informed that a viceroy has been known to receive sixty thousand 
pesos. According to a Spanish saying, the legal revenues of ^a viceroy are 
unknown, his real profits depend upon his opportunities and his conscience. 
Sensible of this, the kings of Spain, as I have formerly observed, grant a 
commission to their viceroys only for a few years. This circumstance, 
however, renders them often more rapacious, and adds to the ingenuity and 
ardour wherewith they labour to improve every moment of a power which 
they know is hastening fast to a period; and short as its duration is, it 
usually affords sufficient time for repairing a shattered fortune, or for 
creating a new one. But even in situations so trying to human frailty, there 
are instances of virtue that remains unsoduced. In the year 1772, the 
Marquis de Croix finished the term of his viceroy ally in Kew Spain with 
unsuspected integrity ; and, instead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, 
returned with the admiration and applause of a grateful people, whom his 
goveniment had rendered happy. 

* ileccip. Hi). ill. e. 78. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The original plan of my father* the late Dr. Roherlson, with respect to 
the history of Amcjica, comprehended not only an account of the discovery 
of that country, and of the conquests atid colonies of dhe Spaniards, but 
embraced also the history of the British and [Portuguese establishments in 
the New World, anti of the settlements made by the several nations of 
Europe in tlie West India Islands. It was his intention not to have pub- 
lished any y):irt of the Work until the whole was compk'ted. In the 
Preface to his History of Ameiic.i, he has .stated the leasons which induced 
him to depart from that resolution, and to publish the two volumes which 
contain an account of the discovery of the New Woild, aiid of the i)rogress 
of the Spanish arms and colonies in that quarter of the globe. He sa}.s, 
“ he had made some progress in the History ol British America and he 
onnonnees his intention to leturn to that part of his Work as soon as the 
ferment which at that time prevailed in the British colonits in America 
should .subside, and regular govaunment be re-established. Various causes 
concurred in pixwamling him from fulfilling his intention. 

During the couise of a tedious illness, which he early fotesaw would 
have a fatal teriiiination, Dr. RobeitM)n at dilferent times* destroyed many 
of hi.s papers. But after his death, I found that jiart of the llistoiy of 
British America which he hadwiote many y(‘ars before, and which is now 
offered to the Pnhbc. It Ls written with hi.s ovyn hand, ns all his Works 
were; it is as carefully corrected as any pait of his inaiuiscripls w'hich I 
hav’e ever seen; arnl he liad thought it worthy of being ])reserved, as it 
escaped the (lames to which .so many other papers had hinm committed. 
I read it with thi* utmost attention; but, belbre I came to any resohilion 
about the publication, 1 put the MS. into the baiub of some of tho.se frien Is 
whom my falluT used to consult on such occasions, a.s it would have been 
rashness and presuiiqilion in mo to have liusled to my ow n partial derision. 
It was perused by some other iiersons also, in whose ta.sle and judgment 
I have the greatest confidence : by all of them I vva.s ciu ouraged to oifer it 
to the Public, as a fragment curious and intere.sting in itself, and not infeiior 
to any of iny father’s w orks. 

When I (letermined to follow that advice, 'it was a circumstance of gicat 
weight with inc. that ns I never could think in} self at liberty to destioy 
those papers whidi my father had thought worthy of lieing presersed, and 
as I could not know into whose hands they might hereafter fail, I con- 
sidered it as certaiq that they w'ould he pubJisIied at some future period, 
when they might meet with an editor who, not being actuated by the same 
sacred regard for the reputation of the Author, which 1 feel, might make 
alterations and addition^, and obtrude the whole on the public as a genuine 
and authentic work. The MS. is now published, such as it vyas left by 
the Author; nor have I presumed to make any addition, alteration, or cor- 
rection whatever. 

AVm. ROBERTSON. 


Qpeen-St., Edinburgh, April, 1796 
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The dominions of Great Britain in America are next in extent to Inose 
of Spain. Its acquisitions there are a recompen«e due to those enterprising 
talents which prompted the English to enter early on the career of discovery, 
and to pursue it with persevering ardour. England was the second nation 
that ventured to visit the New World. The account of Columbus'’s suc- 
cessful voyage filled all Europe with astonishment and admiration. But 
in England it did soniething more it excited a vehement desire of emula- 
ting the gloiy of Spain, and of aiming to obtain some share in (hose advan- 
tages which were expected in this new field opened to national activity. 
The attention of the English court had been turned towards the discovery 
of unknown countries by its negotiation with Bartholomew Columbus, 
Ftenry V^Il. having listened to his propositions with a more favourable ear 
than could have been expected from a cautious, distrustful prince, averse 
by habit as well as by temper to new and hazardous projects, he was more 
easily induced to approve of a voyage for di.scovery, proposed by some 
of his own subjects soon after the return of Christopher Columbus. 

But though the English had spirit to form the scheme, they had not at 
that period attained to such skill in navigation as qualified them lor carry- 
ing it into execution. From the inconsiderate ambition of its monarchs, 
the nation had long wasted its genius and inactivity in pernicious and inef- 
fectual efforts to conquer France, When this ill -directed ardour began to 
abate, the fatal contest between the houses of York and Lancaster turned 
the arms of one half of the kingdom against the other, and exhausted the 
vigour of both. During the course of two centuries, while industry and 
commerce were making gradual progress, both in the south and north of 
Europe, the English continued so blind to the advantages of their own 
situation that they hardly began to bend their thoughts towards those 
objects and pursuits to which they are indebted for their present opulence 
and power. While the trading vessels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, as 
well as those of the Hans Towns, visited the most remote ports in Europe, 
and carried on an .active intercourse with its various nations, the English 
did little more than creep along their own coasts, in small liarks, wnich 
conveyed the productions of ope county to another. Thek commerce 
was almost wholly passive. Their wants were supplied by strangers : 
and whatever necessary or luxury of life their owp country did not yield 
was impoitcd in foreign bottoms. The cross of St. Georjje was seldoip 
displayed beyond the precincts of the narrow seas. Hardly any English 
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ship tiadeil with Spain or Portugal before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; and half a century more elapsed before the English marines 
became so adventurous as to enter the Mediterranean. 

In this infancy of navigation, Heniy could not commit the conduct ot 
an armament destined to explore unknown regions to his own subjects, 
lie* invested Giovanni Gaboto, a Venetian adventurer, who had settled in 
Bristol, with the chief command ; and issued a commission to him and his 
three sons, empowering them to sail, under the banner of England, towards 
the eiist, nortn, or west, in order to discover countries unoccupied by any 
Christian state ; to take possession of them in his name, and to carry on an 
exclusive trade with the inhabitants, under condition of paying a fifth part 
of the free piofit on eveiy voyage to the crown. This commission was 
granted on March 6th,'‘1496, in less than two years after the retimn of 
f'olumbus from America.* But Cabot (for that is the name he assumed 
m England, and by which he is best known) did not set out on his voyage 
for two years. He, together wijth his second son Sebastian, embarked at 
Bristol [May, 1497], on board a ship furnished by the king, and was accom- 
panied by four small barks fitted out by the merchants of that city 

As in that age the most eminent navigators, formed by the instructions of 
Columbus, or animated by his example, were guidea by ideas derived 
from his superior knowledge and experience, Cabot had adopted the system 
of that great man concerning the probability of opening tt new and shorter 
passage to the East Indies by holding a western course. The opinions 
which Columbus had formed with respect to the islands which lie had 
(liscovered, were universally received. They were supposed to lie con- 
tiguous to the great continent of India, and to constitute a part of the vast 
countries comprehended under that general name. Cabot accordingly 
deemed it probable, that, by steering to the north-west, he might reach 
India by a shorter course than that which Columbus had taken, and hoped 
(o fall in with the coast of Cathay, or China, of whose fertility and opu 
Icnce the .descriptions of Marco Polo had excited high ideas. After sailing 
for some weeks due west, and nearly on the parallel of the port from which 
he took his departure, he discovered a laige island, which he called Prima 
Vista, and his sailors Newfomidland: and in a few days he descried a 
smaller isle, to which he gave the name of St. John. He landed on 
both these [Juno 24], made some observations on their soil and productions, 
and brought off three of the natives. Continuing his course westward, 
he soon reached the continent of North America, and sailed along it from 
the fifty -sixth to the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, from the coast of 
Labrador to that of Virginia. As bis chief ol>jcct was to discover some 
inlet that might open a passage to the west, it does not appear that he 
landed any where during this extensive run ; and he returned to England 
without attempting either settlement or conquest in any part of that con- 
tinent.! 

If it had been Hen^’s purpose to prosecute the object of the commis- 
sion given by him to Cabot, and to tabe possession of the countries which 
he had discovered, the success of this voyage must have answered his most 
sanguine expectations. His subjects were undoubtedly the first Europeans 
who had visited that part of the Arnerican continent, and were entitled to 
whatever right of property prior discovery is supposed to confer. Coun- 
tries which stretched in an uninterrupted course through such a large 
portion of the temperate zone, opened a prospect of settling to advantage 
under mild climates, and in a fertile soil. By the time that Cabot returned 
to England, he found both the slate of affairs and the king’s inclination 
unfavourable to any scheme the execution of which would have required 
tranquillity and leisure, llehry was involved in a war with Scotland, and 

t Monoou’s Naval Tr&clP, in Churchill’s Collect iii. 211. 
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flis kingdom was not yet fully cohiposed after the commotion excited by a 
formidable insurrection of his own subjects in the west. An' ambassador 
from Ferdinand of Arragon was then in London ; and as Henry set a high 
value upon the friendship of that monarch, for whose character he professed 
much admiration, perhaps from its similarity to his own, and was endea- 
vouring to strengthen their union by negotiating the marriage which after- 
wards took place between his eldest son and the Princess Catharine, he 
was cautious of giving any offence to a prince jealous to excess of all his 
rights. From the position of the islands and continent which Cabot had 
discovered, it was evident that they lay within the limits of the ample 
donative which the bounty of Alexander VI. had conferred upon Ferdinand 
and Isabella. No person in that age questioned the validity of a papal 
grant.; and Ferdinand was not of a temj>er to relinquish any claim to 
which he had a shadow of title. Submission to the authority of the Pope, 
and deference for an ally whom he courted, seem to have concuned with 
Henry’s own situation in deteiminirig him to abandon a scheme in which 
he had engaged with some degree of ardour and expectation. No attempt 
towards discovciy was made in England during the remainder of his reign ; 
and Sebastian Cabot, finding no encouragement for his active talents there, 
entered into the service of Spain.’’^ 

This is the most probal)le account of the sudden cessation of Hemy’s 
activity, after such success in his first essay as might have encouraged 
him to persevere. The advantages of commerce, as well as its nature, 
were so little understood in England^ about this period, that by an act of 
pailiament in the year 1488, the taking of interest for the use of money 
was prohibited unaer severe penalties.! And by another law, the profit 
arising froni dealing in bills of exchange was condemnei as savouring of 
usury.J It is not surprising, then, that no great effort should be made to 
extend trade by a nation wliose commercial ideas were still so crude and 
illiberal. But it is more difficult to discover what prevented this scheme 
of Henry VII. from being resumed during the reigns of bis son and grand- 
son ; and to give any reason why no attempt was mode, either to explore 
the northern continent of America more fully, or to settle in it. Henry 
VIII. was frequently at open enmity with Spam : the value of the Spanish 
acquisitions in America had become so well known, as might have excited 
his desire to obtain some footing in those opulent regions; and during a 
considerable part of his reign, the prohibitions in a papal bull would not 
have restrained him from making encroachment upon the Spanish dominit'ns. 
But the reign of Henij was not favourable to the progress of discovery. 
During one period of it, the active pait which he took in the affairs of the 
continent, and the vigour with which he engaged in the contest between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Francis I., gave full occupation to 
' the enterprising spirit both' of the king and his nobility. During another 
period of his administration, his famous controversy with the court of 
Rome kept the nation in perpetual agitation and siispf^nse. Engrossed by 
those ol jects, neither the king nor the nobles had inclination or leisure to 
turn their attention to new pursuits; .and without their patronage .and aid, 
the commercial part of the nation was too inconsiderable to make any 
effort of consequence. Though England by its total separation from the 
church of Rome soon after the accession ot Edward Vl., disclaimed that 
authority which, by its presumptuous partition of the globe between two 

' * Some f5chcmoR of discovery seem to liavc been formed In England towards the beginning qf 
the sntoentli century. Hut as there is no other memorial of them than what remains in a patent 
granted by the King to the advenjurers, it is probable that they weio feeble or abortive projects. 
If any attempt had been made in consequence of thw patent, it wfiuld not have escaped the know- 
ledge of a compiler so industrious and inquisitive as Hakluvt. In his paforit, Heniy restricts the 
adventurers from encroaching on the countries discovered by the kings of Portugal, or any other 
prince in coufedeiacy with England. Rymer’s Fcedcra, vol.^xiii. p. *37. 
t 3 lien. VH. c 5. i 3 Hen. VJT. c. 6. 
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favourite nations, circumscribed the activity of every other state vrithin 
very narrow limits ; yet a feeble minority, distracted with faction, was not 
a iuncture for forming schemes of doubtful success and remote utility. 
The bigotry of Mary, and her marriage with Philip, disposed her to pay 
a sacred regard to that grant of the Holy See, whicn vested in a husband, 
on whom she doted, an exclusive right to every part of the New World. 
Thus, through a singular succession of various causes, sixty-one yeais 
elapsed from the time that the English discovered North America, during 
which their monarchs gave little attention to that country which was 
destined to be annexed to their crown, and to lie a chief source of its 
opulence and power. 

But though the pulilic contributed little towards the progress of disco- 
very, naval skill, knowledge of commerce, and a spirit of enterprise, began 
to spread among the English. During the reign of Henry Vfll. several 
new channe ls of trade w(‘r<i opened, and private adveiiturcrs visited remote 
countries, with which England had formerly no intercourse. Some mer- 
chants of Bristol, having fitted out t’wo ships for the southern regions of 
America, committed the conduct of them to Sebastian Cabot, wno had 
quitted the service of Spain. He visited the coasts of Brazil, and touched 
at the islands of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico ; and though this voyage 
seems not to have been beneficial to the adventurers, it extended the sphere 
of English navigation, and added to the national stock of nautical science.* 
Though disappointed in their expectations of profit in this first essay, the 
merchants were not discouraged. They sent, successively, several ^ essels 
from different ports low%ar(ls the same quarter, and seem to have carried on 
an inlcTlo])iiig trade in the Portuguese settlements with success.! Nor 
was it only towards the West, that the acth ity of the English was directed. 
Other merchants began to extend their commercial views to the East ; and 
by tisttiblishing an intercourse w ith several islands in the Archipelago, and 
with some of the towns on the coast of Syria, they found a new market 
for woollen cloths Hhe only manufacture which the nation had begun to 
cultivate,) and supplied their countrymen wu’th various jiroductions of the 
East, formerly unknown, or received from the Venetians at an c'xorbitant 
price.J 

But the discovery of a shorter passage to the East Indies, by the north- 
west, was still the favourite project of the .nation, which beheld wdlhenvy 
the vast wealth that downed into Portugal from its commerce wdth those 
regions. The scheme was accordingly twice resumed under the long 
administration of Henry ^TI1. [1527 and 1536] ; fust, with some slender 
aid from the king, and then by private merchants. Both voyages were 
disastrous and unsuccessful. In the former, one of the shi])s was lost. In 
the latter, the stock of piovisions was so ill pro])ortioncd to the number of 
the crew, that, although they were hut six months at sea, many ])er.ished 
with hunger, and the .survivors were constrained to support life by feeding 
on the bodies of their dead companions.^ 

The vigour of a commercial spirit did not relax in the reign of Edward 
VI. The great fisheiy on the banks of Newfoundland became an object 
of attention ; and from some regulations for the encouragement of that 
branch of trade, it seems to have been prosecuted with activity and suc- 
cess.!! But the prospect of opening a communication with China and the 
Spice Islands, by some other route than round the Cape of Good Hope, 
.still continued to allure the English more than any scheme of adventure. 
Cabot, whose opinion was deservedly of high authority in whatever 
related to naval enterprise, warmly urged the English to make another 
attempt to discover this passage. As it had been thrice searched for 
in vain, by steering towards the north-west, he proposed that a trial 

l, iji 198. * Id. iii 700 ; Id. li. 96, ficc. $ Id. i. 213, &c. iii. 120, 130 |J jj. 
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shcul d now be made by tlie north-east ; and supported tins advice ])y 
such plausible reasons and conjectures as excited sanguine expectations 
of success. Several noblemen and persons of rank, together with some 
principal merchants, ha\ing associated for this purpose, were inconiorated 
by a charter from the King, under the title of The Company of jVferchant 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and Places 
unknown. Cabot, who was appointed governor of this company, soon 
fitted out two ships and a bark, furnished with instructions In his own 
hand, which discover the great extent both of his naval skill and mercantile 
sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted with the command, stood 
dir ctly northwards along the coast of Norway [31 ay 10], and doubled the 
North Cape. But in that tempestuous ocean, nis small squadron was sepa- 
rated in a violent storm. Willoughby’s ship and bark took refuge in an 
obscure harbour in a desert part ol Russian Lapland, \\ here he and all his 
companions were frozen to death. Richard Chancclour, the captain of 
the other vessel, was more fortunate; he entered the White Sea, and win- 
tered in safety at Archangel. Though no vessel of any foreign nation had 
ever visited that quarter of the globe before, the inhabitants received their 
ne\y visiters with an hospitality which would have done honour to a more 
polished people. The English learned there, that this was a province of 
a vast empire, subject to the Great Duke or Czaf of 31uscovy, who resided 
in a great city twelve hundred miles from Archangel. Chancelour, with 
'' a spirit becoming an othcer employed in an expedition for discovery, did 
notliesilate a moment about the part which he ought to take, and set out 
for that distant capital. On his arrival in Moscow, he was admitted to 
audience, and deliveied a letter which the captain of each ship had received 
from Edward VT. lor the sovereign of whatever country they should dis- 
cover, to John Vasilowitz, who at that time filled the J^ussiaii tJirone. 
John, though he ruled over his subjects with the cruelty and caprice of a 
barbarous despot, was not destitute of political sagacity. He instantly 
perceived the happy consequences that might flow from opening an inter- 
course hetw cen his dominions and tlie weslein nations of Europe; and. 
delighted with the fortunate event to which he vvas indebted foi* Inis unex- 
pected ])enefit, he treated Chancelour w illi great lesy^ect ; and, by a letter 
to the King of England [Feb. 1554], invited his subjects to trade in the 
Pussian dominions, with ample promis<*s of })iotection ami favour.^ 

Chancelour, on his return, found Maiy seated on the English throne. 
The success of this voyage, the discovery of a new course of navigation, 
the establishment of commerce with a vast empire, the name of which 
was tiien hardly known in the West, and the hope of arriving, in this direc- 
tion, at those regions which had been so long the object of desire, excited 
a wonderful ardour to prosecute the design with gVeater vigour. Mary, 
implicitly guided ])y her husband in every act of administration, was not 
unwilling to turn the commercial activity of her subjects towards a quarter 
where it cculdnot excite the jealousy of Spain by encroaching on its pos- 
sessions in the New World. She wrote to .John Vasilowdtz in the most 
respectful terms, courting his friendship. She confirmed the charter of 
Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and two agents appointed hy the 
company, to negotiate with the Czar in her name ; and, according to the 
spirit 01 that age, she granted an exclusive right of trade with Russia to 
the Corporation of Merchant Adventurers.! in virtue of this, they not 
only established an active and gainful commerce with Russia, but, in hopes 
of reaching China, they pushed their discoveries eastwaid to the coast of 
Nova Zernbla, the Straits of W aigatz, and toVvards the mouth of the great 
river Oby. But in those frozen seas, which Nature seems not to nave 

* Hakluyt 1. 226, &c. t Id* i* 
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‘k'stine J for navigation, lhe}r were exposed to innumerable disasters, and 
met with successive disappointments. 

Nor were their attempts to open a communication with India made only 
in this channel. They appointed some of their factors to accompany the 
Russian caravans which travelled into Persia by the way of Astracan and 
tlie Caspian Sea, instructing them to penetrate as far as possible towards 
the cast, and to endeavour not only to establish a trade with those coun- 
tries, but to acquire every information that might afford any light towards 
the discovery of a passage to China by the north-east.* Notwithstanding 
a variety of dangers to which they were exposed in travelling through so 
many provinces inhabited by fierce and licentious nations, some of these 
factors reached Bokara in the province of Chorassan ; and though prevented 
from advancing further by the civil wars which desolated the countiy, they 
returned to Europe with some hopes of extending the commerce of the 
Company into Ikrsia, and with much intelligence concerning the stale of 
those remote regions of the East.f 

The successful progress of the Merchant Adventurers in discovery 
roused the emulation of their countiymen, and turned their activity into 
new channels. A commercial intercourse, hitherto unattempted by the 
English, having been opened with the coast of Barbary, the specimens 
which that afforded of the valuable productions of Africa invited some 
enterprising navigators to visit the more remote provinces of that quarter 
of the globe. They sailed along its western shore, traded in different 
ports on both sides of the Line, and, after acquiring considerable knowledge 
ot those countries, returned with a cargo of gold oust, ivory, and other rich 
commodities little known at that time in England. This commerce with 
\frica seems to have been pursued with vigour, and was at tliat time no 
h'ss innocent than lucrative : for, as the English had then no demand for 
slaves, they carried it on for many years without violating the rights of 
humanity. Thus far did the English advance during a period which may 
be considered as the infant state of their navigation and commerce ; and 
feeble as its steps at that time may appear^to us, we trace them with an 
interesting curiosity, and look back with satisfaction to the early essays of 
that spirit which we now behold in the full maturity of its strength. Even 
in those first efforts of the English, an intelligent observer will discern pre- 
sages of their future improvement. As soon as the activity of the nation 
was put in motion, it took various directions, qnd exerted itself In each, 
with that steady, persevering industry which is the soul and guide of com- 
merce. Neither discouraged by the hardships and dangers to which they 
were exposed in those northern seas which they first attempted to explore, 
nor afraid of venturing into the sultry cliinatt^s' of the torricl zone, the Eng- 
lish, during the reigns of Henry VTIT., Edward VL, and Mary, opened 
some of the most considerable sources of their commercial opulence, and 
gave a beginning to their trade with Turkey, with Africa, with Russia, and 
with Newfoundland. 

By the progress which England had already made in navigation and 
commerce, it was now prepared for advancing further ; and on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the throne, a period commenced extremely auspicious 
to this spirit which was rising in the nation. The domestic tranquillity of 
the kingdom, maintained, almost without interruption, during the course of 
a long and prosperous reign ; the peace with foreign nations, that subsisted 
more than twenty years after Elizabeth was seated on the throne ; the* 
Colleen’s attentive economy, which exempted her subjects from the burden 
of taxes oppressive to trade: the popularity of her administration ; were 
all favourable to commercial enterprise, and called it forth into vigorous 
‘^xertion. The discerning eye of Elizabeth having early perceived that 
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ta*' -mirily ot a kii^gjdom environ* -il ])y tlio ‘•o’ iVpi'inIr.l on ib naval 
forre, sh'j Ix't^an her ft'oveinment with afl<linfi tv) llu' nunilx r and stw'nu'th of 
t!iq loyal navy; which, dujitj^ a faclioU'^ minority, and a rciji^n on 

no object but that of suppressinjj hereby, had been nci::lect< d, and .Hilfcred 
to dccjn^ She filled her arsenals with naval stores; she l)uilt several 
ships of great force, according to the ideas of that age, and encouraged 
her subjects to imitate her example, that they might no longer depend on 
foreigners, from whom the English had hitherto purchased all vessels oi 
any considerable burden.* By those efforts the skill of the English ai tifican s 
was improved, the number of sailors^ increased, and the attention of tlxi 
public turned to the navy, as the most important national objech Insti^ad 
of abandoning any of the new channels of commerce which had been 
opened in the three preceding reigns, the English frequented them v\ idi 
greater assiduity, and the patronage of their sovereign added v igour to all 
their effoits. In order to secure to them the continuance of their exclusive 
trade with Russia, Elizal)eth cultivated the connection with John Vasilo- 
witz, which had been formed by her predecessor, and, by successive eni- 
ba‘‘sics gained his confidence so thoroughly, that the English enjoyed that 
lucrative i^rivilegc during his long sfcign. She encouraged the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, whose in<>no])oly of the Russian trade was con- 
firmed by act of parliament,! to resume their design of penetrating into 
Persia ])y land. Their second attempt,^ conducted with gicatcr prudence, 
or undertaken at a more favourable juncture than tlie first, was more suc- 
cessful. Their agents arrivcid in tin; Persian court, and obtained such jjio- 
fcction and immunities from the Shah, that for a course of years they 
carried on a gainful commerce in his kingdom ;J and by frequenting the 
various provinces of Persia, became so well acquainted with the vast riches' 
of the East, as strengthened their design of o})ciiing a more direct inter- 
course with those fiu’tile regions by sea. 

But as every effort to accomplish diis by the north-east had proved 
abortive, a scheme was formed, under the palmnagc of the Earl of \^"ai- 
wick, the head of the enteipri^^ing family of Dudley, to make a new 
attempt, ])y holding an opposite course by the north-west. I'he conduct 
of this enterprise was committed to Mai tin Fiohislier, an officer of ex- 
perience and re})Utation. In three successive voyages [l57b, 1577, and 
557t?,j he explored the iiilK)s[)itahle coast of Labrador, and tliat of Green 
land j^to vvliicii Elizabeth gave the name of Aleta hicogmia), without dis 
(ovcTuig any prohalile ap])earance of that })assage to India for which be 
sought. This new disappointment was sensibly felt, and might have 
dami)ed the sx)irit of naval enterprise among the English, if it had not 
K'suined fresh vigour, amidst the general exultation of the nation, u))on the 
succe'‘sful expedition of Francis Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of 
the glory which Magellan had acquired by sailing round the globe, foiined 
a scheme of nttemi)ling a voyage, which all Europe had admired for sixty 
years, without venturing to follow the Portuguese discoverer in his adven- 
turous course. Drake undertook this with a feeble squadron, in which 
the largest vessel dill not exceed a hundred tons, and he accomplished it 
with no less credit to himself than honour to his country. Even in this 
voyage', conducted wdth other views, Drake seems not to have been 
inattentive to the favourite object of his countr3unen, the discovery of a 
new route to India, Before he quitted the Pacific Ocean, in order to stretch 
towards the Philippine Islands, he ranged along the coast of California, as 
high as the latitude of forty-two degrees iK)rth, in hopes of discovering, on 
that side, the communication between the two seas, which had so olten 
been searched for in vain on the other. But this was the only unsuccessful 
attempt of Drake. The excessive cold of tiic climate, intolerable to men 
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tvluj h'ld long bot'H nccustomrd to tiopir tl obii^H J hnn to ^top ^!i 
in his })rogi(‘ss towaids the north ; and uliether oi not llu u )>o .my p.i^- '4*' 
Iroin t|io Pacilic to the Atlantic Ocean in that quarter i'* a point &lili un- 
a^ccitained.* 

From this period, the English seem to have confided in thoii own 
abilities and courage, as equal to any naval enterprise. They had now 
visited every region to which navigation extended in that age, and had 
rivalled the nation of highest repute for naval skill in its most splendid ex- 
ploit. But notwithstanding the knowledge which they had Required of 
the different quarters of the globe, they had not hitherto attemjited any 
settlement out of llieir own country. Their merchants had not yet ac- 
quired such a degree either of wealth or of political influence, as was 
requisite towards carrying a scheme of colonization into execution. Per- 
sons of noble birtli were destitute of the ideas and information which might 
have disposed them to j^atroniso such a design. The growing power of 
yiiain, however, and the ascendant over llie other nations ol Eurojie to 
wiiich it had attained under Charles V. and his son, naturally turned the 
attention of mankind towards the importance of those settlements in the 
New World, to which th('y were so much indebted for that pre-eminence. 
The intercourse between Sp.ain and England, during the reign of Philip 
and Mary ; the resort of lh(‘ Spanish nobility to tlie English court, while 
Philip lesided there ; the stuily of the Spanish language, which became 
1 ishionalde ; and -the tr.mslatioii of .sevc'ral histoiies of America into Eng- 
lish, diffusecl gTadually thiough the nation a more distinct knowledge of the 
policy of Spain in juanting its rolonies, and of the advantage's which it 
derived from them. When hosiilities commenced between Elizabeth and 
Philip, the piosjiect of aimov ing Spain liy sea opened a new career to thf 
entfu'prising spiiil oi the Knedish nobility. Almost every eminent Iradei 
of tli(’ age aimed at distinguishing himsoll by naval exploits. That serv ice, 
and the kleas eonnc'cled with it, the discovery of unknown countries, the 
estalilishnient of distant coloni(‘s, and the enriching of commerce by n(‘W 
( ominodilies, became familiar to poisons of lank. 

In consequence of nil those com uning ( auses, the English began seiiously 
to foim plans of settling colonies in those jiarts of America wliich hitheito 
'they had only visited. The jmjjeclois and patrons of these ]>lans v\(!(" 
mostly person^ ot i.ink and iima rue. 'Among them, Sir Humphry (lillu'i’t, 
ol (Y)m})ton in Devonshiie, ought to he mentioned with tlie distinction due 
to liu‘ c(*nductor of the fir^t English colony to Aineiica. He had early 
lendered himself conspicuous 1)3'^ his inilitaiy services both in France and 
Irel.ind; and hwing afU'rwaids turned his attention to naval aflaiis, he 
published a dj'jcour^c concomiug the prohahilify of a north-west pa^’^agt', 
which discovered no iiuoii'^iderable portion both of learning and ingenuity, 
mingled with the enlliusiasin, tlie credulity, and the sanguine t \[>r( latioiN 
which incite men to new and h.i/ardous undcitaking'',t Witli tho^e talents 
be was deemed a proper person to be employed in establishing a new 
rolon}^, and easily obtained from the Q,ueen letters patent [June Jl, 1578,} 
vesting in him sullicient })ovveis for this purjiose. 

As this is the first charier to a colony granted by the crown of fingland, 
llie arficles in it merit particular attention, as they unfold the ideas of that 
age with respect to the nature of such settlements. Elizabeth authori/(‘S 
him to discover and lake possession of all remote and barbarous lands, un- 
occupied by any Christian prince or people. She vests in him, hi.s heirs 
and assigns for ever, the full right of property in the soil of tho'se countries 
wherc'ot he shall take possession. She permits such of her subjects as 
vv^ere willing to accompany Gilbert in Ids voyage, to go and settle in the 
countries which he shall plant. She empowers nim, his heirs and assigns. 
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to dispose of whatever portion of tliosc lands he shall jud^e meet, to per- 
sons settled there, in fee simple, according to the laws ot England, ohe 
ordains, that all the lands granted to Gilbert shall hold of the crown of 
England by homage, on payment of the fifth part of the gold or silver ore 
found, there. She confers upon him, his heirs and assigns, the complete 
jurisdictions and royalties, as well marine as other, within the said lands 
and seas thereunto adjoining ; and as their common safety and interest 
would render ^ood government necessary in their new settlements, she 
gave Gilbert, his heirs and assigns, full power to convict, punish^ pardon, 
govern, and rule, by their good discretion and policy, as well in causes 
capital or criminal as civil, both marine and other, all pei’sons who shall, 
from time to time, settle within the said countries, according to such 
statutes, laws, and ordinances, as shall be by him, his heirs and assigns, 
devised and established for their better government. She declared, that 
all who settled there should have and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens 
and natives of England, any law, custom, or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And finally, she prohibited all persons from attempting to 
settle within two hundred leagues of any place which Sir Humphry Gil- 
beit, or his associates, shall have occupied during the space of six years.’*' 
With those extraordinary powers, suited to the high notions of authority 
and prerogative prevalent in England during the sixteenth century, but 
very repugnant to more recent ideas with respect to the rights of free men, 
who voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert liegan to collect associates, 
and to prepare for embarkation. His own character, and the zealous 
efforts of his half brother Walter Ralegh, who even in his early youth dis- 
played those splendid talents, and that undaunted spirit, which create 
admiration and confidence, soon procured him a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers. But his success was not suited either to the sanguine hopes of his 
countiymen, or to the expense of his preparations. T wo expeditions, both 
of which he conducted m person, ended disastrously [1580], In the last 
he himself perished, without having effected his intended settlement on the 
continent ol America, or performing any thing more worthy of notice, than 
the empty formality of taking possession of the Island of Newfoundland in 
tlie name of his sovereign.. The dissensions among his oflicers ; the licen- 
tious and ungovernable spirit of some of hi& crew ; his total ignorance of 
the countries which lie purposed to occupy ; his misfortune in approaching 
the continent too far towards the north, where the inhospitable coast of 
Cape Breton did not invite them to settle ; the shipwreck of his largest 
vessel ; and, above all, the scanty pimision which the funds of a private 
man could make of what was requisite for establishing a new colony, were 
the true causes to which the failure of the cntorprisii must be imputed, not 
to any deficiency of a])ilities or resolution in its leader.f 
But the miscarriage of a scheme, in which Gilbert had wasted his fortune, 
did not discourage Ralegh. Jle adopted all his brother’s ideas; and 
applying to the Queen, in whose favour he stood high at that time, he pro- 
cured a patent [March 26, 1584 j, with jurisdiction and prerogatives as 
ample as had been granted unto Gilbert. J Ralegh, no less eager to execute 
than to undertake the scheme, instantly despatched two small vessels 
[April 27j, under the command of Amadas and Barlow, two officers of 
trust, to visit the countries which he intended to settle, and to acquire some 
previous knowledge of their coasts, their soil, and productions. In order 
to avoid Gilbert’s error, in holding too far north, they took their course by 
the Canaries and the West India islands, and approached the North 
American continent by the Gulf of Florida. Unfortunately, their chief 
researches were made in that part of the countiy now known by the name 
of North Carolina, that province in America most destitute of commodious 
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harbours. They touched first at an island, which they call Wokocon 
(probably Ocakoke,) situated on the inlet into Paniplicoe sound, and then 
at Roanoke, near tiie mouth of Albermarle sound. In both they had some 
intercourse with the natives, whom they found to be savages with all the 
characteristic qualities of uncivilized life, bravery, aversion to labour, hos 
pitality, a propensity to admire, and a willingness to exchange their rude 
productions for English commodities, especially for iron, or any of the 
useful metals of which they were destitute. After spending a few weeks 
in this traffic, and in visiting some parts of the adjacent continent, Amadas 
and Barlow returned to England [^Sept. 15], with two of the natives, and 
gave such splendid descriptions of the beauty of the country, the fertility 
of the soil, and the mildness of the climate, that Elizabeth, delighted with 
the idea of occupying a territory su})erior, so far, to the barren regions 
towards the north hitherto visited by her subjects, bestowed on it the name 
of y irginia ; as a memorial that this happy discovery had been made under 
a virgin queen.’^ 

Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten his preparations for taking 
possession of such an inviting property. He fitted out a squadron of seven 
small ships, under the command ot Sir Richard Greenville, a man of honour- 
able birth, and of courage so undaunted as to be conspicuous even in that 
gallant age. But the spirit of that predatory war which the English carried 
on against Spain, mingled with this scheme of settlement; and on this 
account, as well as from unacquainlance with a more direct and shorter 
course to North America, Greenville sailed by the West India islands, 
lie spent some time in cruising among these, and in taking prizes ; so that 
it was towards the close of June before he arrived on the coast of North 
America. He touched at both the islands where Amadas and Barlow had 
laiuied, and made some excursions into different parts of the continent 
round Bainplicoe and Albermarle sounds. But as, unfortunately, he did not 
advance far enough towards the north, to discover the noble bay of Cheaa- 
peak, he established the colony [Aug. 25], which he left on the island of 
llqanoke, an incommodious station, without any safe harbour, and almost 
uninha bited.t 

This colony consisted only of one hundred and eighty persons, under the 
command of Captain Lane, assisted by some men of note, the most dis- 
tinguished of whom was IJariol, an eminent mathematician. Their chief 
employment, during a residence of nine months, was to obtcain a more exten- 
sive knowledge of the country ; and their researches were carried on with 
greater spirit, and reached further than could have been expected from a 
colony so feeble, and in a station so disadvantageous. 'But from the same 
impatience of indigent adventurers to acquire sudden wealth which gave 
a wrong direction to the industry of the Spaniards in their settlements, the 
greater part of the English seem to have considered nothing as worthy of 
attention but mines of gold and silver. These they sought for wherever 
they came : these they inquired after with unwearied eagerness. The 
savages soon discovered the favourite objects which allured them, and art- 
fully amused them with so many tales concerning pearl fisheiies, and rich 
mines of various metals, that Lane and his companions wasted their time 
and activity in the chimerical pursuit of these, instead of labouring to raise 
provisions for their own subsistence. On discovering the deceit of the 
Indians, they were so much exasperated, that from expostulations and 
reproaches fney proceeded to open hostility [1586], The supplies of pro- 
vision which tliey had been accustomed to receive from the natives were 
of course withdrawn. Through their own negligence no other precaution 
had been taken for their support. Ralegh, having engaged in a scheme 
too expensive for his narrow funds, bad not been able to sen^ them that 
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recruit of stores with which Ore(jn\ iile had proiriiscd to furnish them early 
in the spring. The colony, reduced to the utinust disliess, and on the 
point of perishing with famine, was preparing to dispei^e into different 
districts of the country in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake a{?peared 
with his fleet [June IJ, returning from a successful expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. A scheme which he lormed, of lurnishing 
Lane and his associates with such supplies as might enable them to reraaifl 
with comfort in their station, was disappointed by a sudden storm, in 
which a small vessel that he destined for their service was dashed to pieces, 
and as he could not supply them with another, at their joint request, as they 
were worn out with fatigue and famine, he carried them home to England"^ 
[June 19], 

Such was the inauspicious beginning of the English settlements in the 
New World; and, after exciting high expectations, this lirst attempt pro- 
duced no effext hut t!iat of affording a more complete knowledge of the 
country; as it enabled Uariot, a man of science and observation, to 
describe its soil, climate, productions, and the manners of its inhabitanta, 
with a degree of accuracy which merits no inconsiderable praise, when 
compared with the childish and marvellous tales published by several 
of the early visitants of the New W orid. There is another consequence 
of this abortive colony important enough to entitle it to a place in his- 
tory. Lane and his associates, by their constant intercourse with the 
"Indians, had acquired a relish for their favourite enjoyment of smoking 
tobacco ; to the use of which, the credulity of that people not only ascribea 
a thousand imaginary virtues, but their superstition considered the plant 
itself ns a gracious gift ol the gods, for the solace of human kind, and the 
niost acceptable offering which man can present to heaven.t They brought 
with them a sjiecinien of this new commodify to England, and taughttheir 
countrymen the method of using it ; which Ralegh and some young men of 
fashion fondly adopted. From imitation ot them, from love of novelty, and 
from the favourable opinion of its salutarj^ qualities entertained by several 
physicians, the practice spread among the English. The Spaniards and 
rortugucse had, previous to this, introduced it info other parts of Europe. 
This habit of taking tobacco gradually extended from the extremities of 
the north to those of the south, and in one form or other seems to be equally 
grateful to the inhabitants of every climate ; and by a singular cnj>rire of 
the human species, no less inexplicable than unexampled (so bewitching 
is the acquired taste for a weed of no manifest utility, and at first not only 
unpleasant but nauseous), that it has become almost as universal as the 
demands of those appetites originally implanted in our nalmis. Smoking 
was the first mode ot taking tobacco in England ; and we learn from the 
comic writers towards the close of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, that this was deemed one of the accomplishments of a 
man of fashion and spirit. 

A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke, a small hark, despatched 
by Ralegh with a supply of stores for the colony, landed at the place 
where the English had settled ; but on finding it deserted by their coun- 
trymen they returned to England. The bark was hardly gone, when Sir 
Richard Greenville appeared with three ships. After searching in vain 
for the colony which he bad planted, without being able to learn what 
had befallen it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep possession of the island. 
This handful of men was soon overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
savages.J 

Though all Ralegh’s efforts to establish a colony in Virginia had hitherto 
proved abortive, and had been defeated by a succession of disasters and 
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Jirit'ru'jils, neither liis ho]>es nor lesources were exhausted. Early 
in thf* loiJowinj^ year [1587], he iilted out tliiee ships, under the command 
*)i (' iptain John White, who cariied thither a colony more numerous than 
ilnit which had been settled under Lane. On their arrival in Viipnia, 
after viewing the face of the countiy covered with one continued Joiest, 
which to them appeared an uninhabited wild, as it w'as occupied only by 
a few scattered tribes of savages, they discovered that they were destitute 
of many things which they deemed essentially neccssaiy towards their 
subsistence in such an uncoml artablc situation ; and with one voice, requested 
VVhite, their commander, to return to England, as the nerson among them 
most likely to solicit, with efficacy, the supply on which depended the 
existence of the colony. White landed in his native countiy at a most 
unfavourable season lor the negotiation which he had undertaken. He 
found the nation in universal alarm at the formidable preparations of 
Philip II. to invade England, and collecting all its force to oppose the 
tloet t(^ which he had airogantly given the name of the Invincible Aiiiiada. 
Palegh, Gieenville, and all the most zealous patrons of the new setthnnent, 
weie called to act a distinguished part in the operations of a year [l588], 
equally interesting and glorious to England. Amidst danger so imminent, 
and during a contest for the honour of their sovereign and the indeptuidence 
()1 their countiy, it was impossible to attend to a less important and lemoto 
(object. The unfortunate colony in Koanoke received no supply, and 
perished miserably by famine, or by the unrelenting cruelty of those bar- 
baiians by whom they weie surrounded. 

During the remainaerof Elizabeth’s reign, the ‘scheme of establishing a 
colony in Virginia was not resumed. Ralegh, with a most aspiiing mind 
and extraordinary talents, enlightened by knowledge no less uncommon, 
bad the sjiiiit and the defects of a pnjjcctor. Allured liy new ohjerts, 
and always giving the piefereiice to such as were most splendid and 
arduous, he was apt to engage in undeit.ikings so vast and so various as 
to be far beyond his poW('r of accomplishing. He was now intent on 
peopling and improving a large cistrict of country in Ireland, of which he 
had obtained a grant fiom the Jl^c was a deep adventurer in the 

sclieiiK* of titling out a poweitul armament against Spain, in older to 
establish Don Antonio on the thione of Portugal. He had begun to foini 
his favouiite but v isioinry plan, of penetrating into the province of Guiana, 
where he fondly dreamed of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth 
flowing from the lichest mines in the New Woild. Amidst this multi- 
plicity of piqjocts, of such promising appearance, and recommended by 
novelty, he naturally became cold tovvaras his ancient and hitherto unpio- 
fitable scheme of ‘settling a colony in Virginia, and was easily induced to 
assign his right of piopeity in that countiy, which he had lu'vcr visited, 
together with all the pi ivileges contained in his patent, to Sir Thomas Smith 
and a company of mcichants in London [March, 1596]. This company, 
satisfied with a paltry traffic canied on by a few small barks, made no 
attempt to take possession of the country. Thus, after a period of a 
hundred anti six years frtmi the time that Cabot discovered North America 
in the name of Henry Vll., and of twenty years fiom the time that Ralegh 
planted the first colony, Uiere was not a single Englishman settled there at 
the demise of QjLieeii Elizabeth, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
three 

I have alreat^ explained the cause of this during the period previous to 
the accession of Elizabeth.^ Other causes produced the same effect under 
her administration. Thougn for one half of her reign England was engaged 
in no fuieign war, and commerce enjoyed that perfect security which is 
friendly to its progress ; though the glory of her later years gave the 
highest lone of elevation and v igour to the national spirit ; the Qp^n her- 
self, from her extreme parsimony, and her aversion to demand extraordinary 
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Jnipplies of her subjects, was more apt to restrain than to second the ardent 
genius of her people. Several of the most splendid enterprises in her 
reign were concerted and executed by private adventurers. All the 
scliemes for colonization were carried on by the funds of individuals, 
without any public aid. Even the felicity of her government was averse 
to the establishment of remote colonies. So powerful is the attraction ol 
our native soil, and such our fortunate partiality to the laws and manners of 
our own country, that men seldom choose to abandon it, unless they be driven 
away by oppression, or allured by vast prospects of sudden wealth. But 
the provinces of America, in which the English attempted to settle, did 
not, like those occupied by Spair^ invite them thither by any appearance 
of silver or gold mines. All their hopes of gain were distant ; and they 
saw that nothing could be earned but by persevering exertions of industry. 
The maxims of Elizabeth’s administration were, in their general tenor, 
so popular, as did not force her subjects to emigrate in order to escape 
from the heavy or vexatious hand of power. It seems to have been with 
difficulty that these slender bands ol planters were collected, on which 
the writers of that age bestow the name of the first and second Virginian 
colonies. The fulness of time for English colonization was not yet 
arrived. 

But the succession of the Scottish line to the crown of England [1603] 
hastened its approach. James wa3 hardly seated on the throne before he 
discovered his pacific intentions, and he soon terminated the long war 
which had been carried on between Spain and England, by an amicable ' 
treaty. From that period, uninterrupted tranquillity continued during his 
reign. Many persons of high rank, and of ardent ambition, to whom the 
war with Spain had afforded constant employment, and presented alluring 
prospects not only'of fame but of wealth, soon became so impatient of 
languishing at home without occupation or object^ that their invention was 
on the stretch to find some exercise for their activity and talents. To 
both these North America seemed to open a new field, and schemes of 
cariyipg colonies thither became more general and more popular. 

A voyage undertaken by Bartholomew Gosnold, in the last year of the 
Queen, f.icilitaled as well as encouraged the execution of these schemes. 
He sailed from Falmouth in a small bark with thirty-two men. Instead 
of fijllowing former navigators in their unnecessair circuit by the West 
India isles and the Gulf of Florida, Gosnold steerca due west as nearly as 
the winds would permit, and was the first English commander who reached 
America by this shorter and more direct course. That part of the conti- 
nent which he first descried was a promontory in the province now called 
Massachusets Bay, to which he gave the name of (Jape Cod. Holding 
along the coast as it stretched towards the soulh-west, he touched at two 
islands, one of which he called Martha’s Vineyard, the other Elizabeth’s 
Island ; and visited the adjoining continent, and traded with its inhabitants. 
He and his companions were so much delighted every where with the 
inviting aspect of the country, that notwithstanding the smallness of their 
number, a part of them consented to remain there. But when they had 
leisure to reflect upon the fate of former settlers in America, they retracted 
a resolution formed in the first warmth of their admiration ; and Gosnold 
returned to England in less than four months from the time of his 
departure.’*^ 

This voyage however inconsiderable it may appear, had important 
eflects. The English now discovered the aspect of the American continent 
to be extremely inviting far to the north of the place where they had 
formerly attempted to settle. The coast of a vast countiy, stretching through 
the most d^irable climates, lay before them. The richness of its viigir, 
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soil promised a certain recompense to their industry. In its interior pro- 
vinces unexpected sources of wealth might open, and unknown objects 
commerce might be found. Its distance from England was diminished 
almost a third part by the new course which Gosnold had pointed <.)irt. 
Plans for establishing colonics began to be formed in different parts of the 
kingdom ; and* before these were ripe for execution, one small vessel was 
sent out by the merchants of Bristol, another by the Earl of Southampton 
and Lord Arundel of Wardour, in order to learn whether Gosnold’s account 
of the country was to be considered as a just representation of its state, 
or as the exa^erated description of a fond discoverer. Both returned 
with a full coniirmation of his \eracity, and %vith the addition of so many 
new circumstances in favour of the country, acquired hy a more extensive 
view of it, as greatly increased the desire of planting it. 

The most active and efficacious promoter ot this was Richard Hakluyt, 
prebendary of Westminster, to whom England is more indebted for its 
American possessions than to any man of that age. Formed under a kins- 
man of the same name, eminent for naval and commercial knowledge, he 
i ml jibed a similar taste, and applied early to the study of geography and 
navigation. These favourite sciences engrossed his attention, and to diffuse 
a relish for them was the great object of his life. In order to excite his 
countrymen to naval cntei-prise, by flattering their national vanity, he 
published, in the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-tvvac, his 
^ valuable collection of voyages and discoveries made by Englisrinicn. In 
order to supply them with what information might he derived from the 
experience of the most successful foreign navigators, he translated some of 
the Ijost account*? of the progress of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their 
V oyages both to the East and West Indies, into the English longue. He was 
consulted with respect to many of the attempts towards discovery or colo- 
nization during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. He corresponded w ith 
the officers who conducted them, directed their researches to proper oljects, 
and published the history of their exploits. By the zealous endeavours of 
a person equally respected by men of rank and men ()f business, many of 
both orders formed an association to estahli'sh colonies in America, and 
petitioned the king for the sanction of his authority to warrant the execution 
of their plans. 

James, who prided himself on his profound skill in the science of govern- 
ment, and who had turned his attention to consider the advantages which 
might be derived from colonies, at a time when he patronized hi^ scheme 
for planting them in some of the ruder provinces ot his ancient kingdom, 
with a view of introducing industry and civilization there,* was now no 
less fond of directing the active genius of his English subjects towards 
occupations not repugnant to his own pacific maxims, and listened w ith a 
favourable ear to their application. But as the extent as well as value of 
the American continent began now to be better known, a grant of the 
whole of such a vast region to any one body of men, however respectable, 
appeared to him an act of impolitic and profuse liberality. For this rea- 
son he divided that portion ot North America, which stretches from the 
thirty-fourth to the fifW-fifth degree of latitude, into two districts nearly 
equal ; the one callea the first or south colony of Virginia, the other, the 
second or north colony [April 10, 1616]. He authorized Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir Geoige* Summers, Richard Haxluyt, and their associates, mostly 
resident in London, to settle any part of the former which they should 
choose, and vested in them a right of property to the land extending along 
the coast fifty miles on each side of the place of their first habitation, and 
reaching into the interior country a hundred miles. The latter di&trici he 
allotted, as the place of settlement to .sundry knights, gentlemen, and me r- 
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of Rilttol, PI} mouth, and other parts in the west of England, with 
a .'limiJar grant of territory. Neither the iiiunnrch who issued this charter, 
?ior his subjects wijo received it, had any conception that they were pro- 
cf‘edin»' to Jay the foundation of mighty and opulent states. What James 
granted was nothing more than a simple charter of corporation to a trading 
company, empow^ering the members of it to have a common seal, and to 
a('t ai> a body politic. But as the object for which they associated was 
new, the plan established for the administration of their affairs was uncom- 
mon, Instead of the power usually granted to corporations, of electing 
officers and framing by-laws for the conduct of their own operations, the 
supreme government of the colonies to be settled was vestca in a council 
re ddciit in England, to be named by the king, according to such laws and 
ordinances as should l>e given under his sign manual; and the subordinate 
jurisdiction was committed to a council resident in America, which w^as 
likewise to bo nominated by the king, and to act conformably to his 
ins! ructions. To this important clause, which regulated the form of their 
constitution, was added the concession of several immunities to encourage 
persons to settle in the intended colonies. Some of tliose were the same 
which had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh; such as the. securing to 
the emigrants and their descendants all the rights of denizens, in the same 
manner as if they had remained or liad been born in England ; and grant- 
ing them the privilege of holding their lands in America by the freest and 
least burdensome tenure. Others were more favourable than those granted 
by Elizalieth. lie permitted whatever was necessaiy for the sustenance 
or commerce of the new colonies to be exported from England, during the 
space of .scv'cn years, without jiaying any duty: and, as a further incite- 
ment to industry, granted them liberty of trade with other nations, and 
appropriated the duty to lie levied on foreign commodities, for tw’enty-one 
years, as a fund for the benefit of the colony.’^ 

In this sinj^ular charter, the contents of which have been little attended 
to by the historians of America, some articles are as unfavourable to the 
rights of the colonists as others Jire to the interest of the parent state. By 
placing the legislative and extxutive powers in a council nominated by the 
crown, and guided by its instructions, every person settling in America 
seems to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of a free man; by the 
unlimited permission of trade with foreigners, the poient state is deprived 
of dial exclusive commerce which has been deemed the chief advantage 
resulting from the establishment of colonies. But in the infancy of colo- 
nization, and wdlliout the guidance of obseivation or experience, the ideas 
of men, with respect to the mode of forming new seltlenients, were not 
fully unfolded or properly arranged. At a period when they could not 
foiesce the future grandeur and importance of the communities which they 
were about to call into existence, they were ill qualified to concert the best 
plan for governing them. Besides, the English c;f that age, accuslonied to 
the high prerogative and afbitraiy rule of their monarchs, were not ani- 
mated with such liberal sentiments, either concerning their own personal or 
political rights, as have become familiar in the more matuie and ‘improved 
stale of their constitution. 

Without hesitation or reluctance the proprietors of both colonies prepared 
to execute their respective plans ; and under the authority of a charter, 
wdiich would now be rejected with disdain as a violent invasion of the 
sacred and inalienable rights of liberty, the first permanent settlements of 
the English in America were established. F rom this period, the progress 
of the two provinces of Virginia and New England forms a regular and 
connected story. The former in the south, and the latter in the north, may 
be considered as the original and parent colonies ; in imitation of which, 
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and under whose shelter, all the others have been successively planted and 
reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Viipnia and New England were rnade by 
very feeble bodies of emigrants. As these settled under great disadvan- 
tages, among tribes of savages, and in an uncultivated aesert ; as they 
attained gradually, after long struggles and many disasters, to that maturity 
of strength, and order of policy, which entitle th^m to be considered as 
respect:d)le states, the histoiy of their persevering efforts merits particular 
attention. It will exhibit a spectacle no less striking than instructive, and 
presents an opportunity which rarely occurs, of contemplating a society in 
the first moment of its political existence, and of observii^ how its spirit 
forms in its infant state, how its principles begin to unfold as it advances, 
and how those characteristic qualities which distinguish its maturer age 
are successively acquired. The account of the establishment of the other 
English colonies, undertaken at periods ^vhen the importance of such pos- 
sessions was better understood, and effected by more direct and vigorous 
exertions of the parent state, is less interesting, I shall therefore relate 
the history of the two original colonies in detail. With respect to the sub- 
sequent settlements, some more general obser^^ations concerning the time, 
the motives, and circumstances of their establishment will be sufficient. 
I begin with the history of Virginia, the most ancient and most valuable of 
the British colonies in North America. 

Though many persons of distinction became proprietors in the company 
which undertook to plant a colony in Virginia, its funds seem not to have 
been considcralile, an<l its first effort was certainly extremely feeble. A 
small vessel of a hundred tons, and two barks, under the command of 
Captain Newport, sailed [Dec. 19 ] with a hundred and five men destined 
to remain in the country. Some of these were of respectable families, 
particularly a biother of the Earl of Northumberland, and several officers 
who had served with reputation in the reign of Elizabeth. Newport, I 
know not for what reason, followed the ancient course by the West Indies, 
and did not reach the coast of Noith America for four months [April 26 , 
1607 ], Bui he approached it with better fortune than any fonner navi- 
gator; for, having neen diiven, by the violence of a storm, to the north- 
ward of Roanoke, the place of his destination, the first land he discoveicd 
was a promontory which he called Cape Henry, the southern boundary of 
the Bay of Chesapeak. The English stood directly into that spacious inlet, 
which seemed to invite tlicm to enter ; and r.s they advanced, contem- 
plated, with a mixture of delight and admiration, that grand reservoir, 
into which are poured the waters of all the vast livers, which not only 
diffuse fertility through that district of America, but open the interior parts 
of the country to navigation, and render a commercial intercourse more 
extensive and commodious than in any other region of the globe. New- 
port, keeping along the southern shore, sailed up a river which the natives 
called Powhatan, and to which he gave the name of James Ptiver. After 
viewing its banks, during a run of above forty miles from its mouth, they 
all concluded that a country, where safe and convenient harbours seemed 
to be numerous, would be a more suitable station for a trading colony than 
the shoaly and dangerous coast to the south, on which their counliymen 
had formerly settled. Here then they determined to abide ; and having 
chosen a proper spot for their residence, they gave this infant settlement 
the name of James Town, which it still retains ; and though it has never 
become cither populous or opulent, it can boast of being the most ancient 
habitation of the English in the New World. But however well chosen 
the situation might be, the members of the colony were far from availing 
themselves of its advantages. Violent animosities had broke out among 
some of their leaders, during their voyage to Virginia. These did not sub- 
side on their arrival there. The first deed of the council, which assumed 
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the government in virtue of a commission l)rought from England under the 
seal of the company, and opened on the day after they landed, was an 
act of injustice. Captain Smith, who had been appointed a member of 
the council, was excluded from his seat at the board, by the mean jealous 
of his colleagues, and not only reduced to the condition of a private man, 
but of one suspected and watched by his superiors. ♦ This diminution of 
his influence, and restraint on his activity, was an essential' injury to the 
colony, which at that juncture stood in need of the aid of both. For soon 
after they began to settle, the English were involved in a war with the 
natives, partly by their own indiscretion, and partly by the suspicion and 
ferocity of those barbarians. And although the Indians, scattered over the 
countries adjacent to James River, were divided into independent tribes, 
so extremely feeble that hardly one of them could muster above two hun- 
dred warriors,* they teased and annoyed an infant colony by their inces- 
saix hostilities. To this was added a calamity still more dreadful ; the 
stock of provisions left lor their subsistence, on the departure of their ships 
for England [June 15], was so scanty and of such bad quality, that a 
scarcity, approaching almost to absolute famine, soon followed. Such poor 
unwholesome fare brought on diseases, the violence of which was so much 
increased by the sultry heat of the climate, and the moisture of a country 
covered with wood, that before the beginning of September one half of 
their number died, and most of the survivors were sickly and dejected. 
In such trying extremities, the comparative powers of every individual are 
discovered and called forth, and each naturally takes that station, and 
assumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled by his talents and force of 
mind. Eveiy eye was now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
devolved on nim that authority of which they had formerly deprived him. 
His undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with the wild romantic spirit cha- 
racteristic of military adventurers In that age, was peculiarly suited to such 
a situation. The vigour of his constitution continued fortunately still unim- 
paired by disease, and his mind was never appalled by danger. He iastantly 
adopted the only plan that could save them from destruction. He began 
by surrounding James Town with such rude fortifications as were a suffi- 
cient defence against the assaults of savages. He then marched, at the 
head of a small detachment, in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by caresses and presents, and procured from them a supply of 
provisions. Others he attacked with open force ; and defeating them on 
every occasion, whatever their superiority in numbers might be, compelled 
them to imparl lo him some portion of their winter stores. As the recom- 
pense of all his toils and dangers, he saw abundance and contentment 
re-established in the colony, and hoped that he should be able to maintain 
them in that happy state, until the arrival of ships from England in the 
spring ; but in one of his excursions he was surprised by a numerous body 
of Indians, and in making bis escape from them, after a gallant defence, he 
sunk to the neck in a swamp, and was obliged to surrender. 'I’hough he 
knew well what a dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of savages, his pre- 
sence of mind did not forsake him. He showed those who had taken 
him captive a manner’s compass, and amused them with so many wonder- 
' ful accounts of its virtues as filled them witli astonishment and veneration, 
which beganf to operate very powerfully in his favour. They led him, 
however, in triumph througn various parts of the counti^, and conducted 
him at last to Powhatan, the most considerable Sachim in that part ot 
Virginia. There the doom of death being pronounced, he was lea lo the 
place of execution, and his head already bowed down to receive the fatal 
Clow, when that fond attachment of the American women to their Euro- 
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pean invaders, the beneficial effects of which the Spaniards often expe- 
rienced, interposed in his behalf. The favourite daughter of Powhatan 
rushed in between him and the executioner, and hj her entreaties and 
tears prevailed on her father to spare his life. The beneficence of his 
deliverer, whom the early English writers dignify wdth the title of the 
Princess Pocahuntasf did not terminate here ; she soon after procured his 
liberty, and sent from time to time seasonable presents of provisions.^ 

Smith, on his return to .fames Town, found the colony reduced to thirty- 
eight persons, who, in despair were preparing to abandon a country which 
did not seem destined to be the habitation of Englishmen. He employed 
caresses, threats, and even violence, in order toiirevenl them from executing 
this fatal resolulion. With difficulty he prevailed on them to defer it so 
long, that the succour anxiously expected from England arrived. Plenty 
was instantly restored ; a hundred new planters were added to their 
number » and an ample stock of whatever was requisite for clearing and 
sowing the g^round was delivered to them. But an unlucky incident turned 
their attention from that species ofindustiy which alone could render their 
situation comfortable. In a small stream of water that issued from a hank 
of sand near James Town, a sediment of some shining mineral substance, 
which had some resemblance of gold, was discovered. At a time when 
the precious metals were conceived to be the peculiar and only valuable 
productions of the New World, w^hen every mountain was supposed to 
contain a treasure, and every rivulet was searched for its golden sands, 
this appearance was fondly considered as an infallible indication of a mine. 
Every hand was eager to dig ; large quantities of this glittering dust were 
amassed. From some assay of its naluie, made by an artist as unskilfu! 
as his companions were credulous, it was pronounced to be extremely rich. 

There was now^,” says Smith, “ no talk, no ho])e, no work, but dig gold, 
wash gold, refine gola.”t With this imaginary wealth the fiist vessel 
returning to England was loaded, while the culture of the land and every 
useful occupation were totally neglected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon felt. Notwithstanding all 
the provident activity of Smith, in procuring corn from the natives by traffic 
or by force, the colony began to sufftjr as mucli as formerly from scaicity 
of food, and was wasted liy the same distempers. In hopes of obtaining 
some relief, Smith proposed, as they had not hitherto extended their 
researches beyond the countries contiguous to James River, to open an 
intercourse with the more remote tribes, and to examine into th(' statt* of 
culture and population among them. The execution of this arduous design 
ne undertook himself, in a small open lioat, with a feeble cn^w^, and a very 
scanty stock of iJrovisions. Tie began his survey at Cape Charles, and in 
two different excursions, which continued above four months, he advanced 
as far as the river Susquehannah, which flows into the bottom of tlio ba}% 
He visited all the countries both on the cast and west shores ; he entcrecl 
most of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up many of the great rivers as 
far as their falls. He traded with some tribes ; he fought with others ; he 
observed the nature of the territoiy which they occupied, their mode of 
subsistence, the peculiarities in their manners ; and left among all a won- 
derful admiration either of the- beneficence or valour of the English. After 
sailing above three thousand miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an 
extensive navigation, during which the hardships to which he was exposed, 
as well as the patience with which he endured, and the fortitude witli 
which he surmounted them, equal whatever is related of the celebrated 
Spanish discoverers in their most daring enterprises, he returned to .hamc*^ 
Town ; lie brought with him an account oi that laige portion of thti 
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American continent now comprehended in the two provinces of Virgima 
and Maryland,’’^ so full and exact, that after the progress of information and 
research for a centuiy and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate view of 
both countries, and is the original upon which all subsequent delineations 
and descriptions have been formed.! 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future benefit might open upon this 
complete discovery of a countnr formed by nature to be the seat of an 
exclusive commerce, it affordeel but little relief for their present wants. 
The colony still depended for subsistence chiefly on Supplies from the 
n.'itives ; as, after all the efforts of their own industry, hardly thirty acres 
of gnmnd were yet cleared so as to be capable of culture.J By Smith’s 
attention, however, the stores of the English w^re so regularly filled that 
for some time thejr felt no considerable distress ; and at this juncture a 
change was made in the constitution of the company, which seemed to 
promise an increase of their security and happiness. That supreme di- 
rection of all the company’s operations, which the King by his.charter had 
reserved to himself, discouraged persons of rank or property from becoming 
members of a society so dependent on the arbitrary will of the crown. 
Upon a representation of this to James, he granted them a new charter 
[May 2,?, 1609], with more ample privileges. He enlarged the boundaries 
of the colony ; he rendered the powers of the company, as a corporation, 
more explicit and complete ; he abolished the jurisdiction of the council 
resident in Virginia ; he vested the government entirely in a council re- 
siding in liondon ; he granted to the proprietors of the company the right 
of electing the persons who were to compose this council, by a majority 
of voices ; he authorized this council to establish such laws, orders, and 
forms of government and magistracy, for the colony and plantation, as they 
in their discretion should thiiili to be fittest for the good of the adventurers 
and inhabitants there ; he empowered them to nominate a governor to have 
the administration of affairs in the colony ; and to cariy their orders into 
exerution.§ In consequence of these concessions, the company having 
acquiied the power of regulating all its own transactions, the number of 
proprietors increased, and among them we find the most respectable names 
in the nation. 

The first deed of the new council was to appoint Lord Delaware go- 
vernor and captain-general of their colony in Virginia. To a person ol 
his rank those high sounding titles could be no Mlurement ; and by his 
thorough acquaintance with the pnigress "and state of the settlement, he 
knew enough of the labour and difficulty with which an infant colony Is 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and care in discharging the duties 
of that delicate office. But, from zeal to promote an establishment 'tvhich 
he expected to prove so highly beneficial to his country, he was willing to 
relinquish all the comforts of an honourable station, to undertake a long 
voyage to settle in an uncultiv.ited region, destitute of every accommoda- 
tion to which he had been accustomed, and where he fores.pv that toil, 
and trouble, and danger awaited him. But as he could not immediately 
leave England, the council despatched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Summers, the former of whom had been appointed lieutenant-general and 
the latter admiral, with nine ships and five hundred planters. They 
carried with them comraissimis by which they were empowered to super- 
sede the jurisdiction of the former council, to proclaim Lord Delaware 
governor, and until he .should arrive, to take the administration of affairs 
into their own hands. A violent hurricane separated the vessel in which 
Gates and Summers had embarked from the rest of the fleet, and stranded 
it on the coast of Bernaudas [Aug. 11], The other ships arrived safely 
at James Town. But the fate of their commanders was unknown. Their 
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commission for ne.w modelling the government, and all other public papera, 
were supposed to be lost together with them. The present form of 
government, however, was held to be abolished. No legal warrant could 
be produced for establishing any other. Smith was not in a condition at 
this juncture to assert his own rights, or to act with bis wonted vigour. 
By an accidental explosion of gunpowder, he had been so miserably 
scorched and mangled that he was incapable of moving, and under the 
necessity of committing himself to the guidance of his friends, who 
carried him aboard one of the ships returning to England, in hopes that 
he might recover by more skilful treatment than he could meet with in 
Virginia.* 

After his departure, eveiy thing tended fast to the wildest anarchy. 
Faction and discontent had often risen so high among the old settlers that 
they could hardly be kept within bounds. The spirit of the new comers 
was too ungovernable to bear any restraint. Severn I among them of better 
rank were such dissipated hopeless young men, as their friends were glad 
to send out in quest of whatever fortune might betide them in a foreign 
land. Of the lower order many were so profligate, or desperate, that their 
country was happy to throw them out as nuisances in society. Such per- 
sons were little capable of the regular subordination, the strict economy, 
and pei-severing industry, which thteir situation required. The Indians 
observing their misconduct, and that every precaution for sustenance or 
safely was neglected, not only withheld the supplies of provisions which 
they were accustomed to furnish, but harassed them with. continual hos- 
tilities. All their subsistence was derived from the stores which they had 
brought from England ; these were soon consumed ; then the domestic 
animals sent out to breed in the country were devour^ed ; and by this in- 
considerate waste, they were reduced to such extremity of famine, as no 
only to cat the most nauseous and unwholesome roots and berries, but to 
feed on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew, and even on those of 
their companions who sunk under the oppression of such complicated dis- 
tress. In less than six months, of five hundred persons whom Smith left in 
Virginia, only sixty remained; and these so -feeble and dejected that they 
could not have survived for ten days, if succour had not arrived from a 
quarter whence they did not expect it.t 

When Gates and Summers were thrown ashore on Bermudas, fortunately 
not a single person on board their ship perished. A considerable part of 
their provisions and stores too, was saved, and in that delightful spot, 
Nature, with spontaneous bounty, presented to them such a variety of her 
productions, that a hundred and fifty people subsisted in affluence for ten 
months on an uninhabited island. Impatient, however, to escape from a 
place where they were cut off from all intercourse with mankind, they set 
about building two barks with such tools and materials as they had, and 
by amazing efforts of perseverance and ingenuity they finished them. In 
these they embarked, and steered directly towards Virginia, in hopes of 
finding a,n ample consolation for all their toils and dangers in the embraces 
of their companions, and amidst the comforts of a flourishing colony. After 
a more prosperous navigation than they could have expected in their ill 
constructed vessels, they landed at James To#n [May 23]. But instead 
of that joyful interview for which they fondly looked, a spectacle pre- 
sented itself which struck them with horror. They beheld the miserable 
remainder of their countiymen emaciated with famine and sickness, sunk 
in despair, and in their figure and looks rather resembling spectres than 
human beings. As Gates and Summers, in full confidence of finding plenty 
of provisions in Virginia, had brought with them no larger stock than was 
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deemed necessary for their own support during the voyage, their inftility 
to afford relief to their countrymen added "to the anguish with which they 
viewed this unexpected scene of distress. Nothing now remained but in- 
stantly to abandon a countiy where it was impossible to subsist any longer ; 
and though all that could be found in the stores of the colony when added 
to what remained of the stock brought from Bermudas, did not amount to 
more than what was sufficient to support them for sixteen days, at the most 
scanty allowance, they set sail, in hopes of being able to reach Newfound- 
land, where they expected to be relieved by tneir countiymen employed 
at that season in the fishery there.’*^ 

But it was not the will of Heaven that all the labour of the English, in 
planting this colony, as well as all their hopes of benefit from its future 
prosperity, should be for ever lost. Before Gates and the melancholy 
companions of his voyage had reached the mouth of James River, they 
were met by Lord Delaware with three ships, that brought a large recruit 
of pro\ isions, a considerable number of new settlers, and every thing re- 
quisite for defence or cultivation. By persuasion and authority he prevailed 
on them to return to James Town, where they found their fort, their ma- 
gazines, and houses entire, which Sir Thomas Gates, by some happy 
chance, had preserved from being set on fiie at the time of their departure. 
A society so feeble and disordered in its frame required a tender and 
skilful hand to cherish it, and restore its vigour. This it found in Lord 
Delaware : he searched into the causes of their misfortunes, as far as he 
could discover them, amidst the violence of their mutual accusations ; but 
instead of exerting his power in punishing crimes that were past, he em- 
ployed his prudence in healing their dissensions, and in guarding aga^st a 
repetition of the same fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, by the 
respect due to an amiable and beneficent character^ by knowing how to 
mingle severity with indulgence, and when to assume the dignity of his 
office, as well as when to display the gentleness natural to his own temper, 
he gradually reconciled men corrupted by anaichy to subordination and 
discipline, he turned the attention of the idle and profligate to industry, 
and taught the Indians again to reverence and dread the English name. 
Under such an administration, the colony began once more to assume a 
promising appearance ; when unhappily lor it, a complication of diseases 
brought on by the climate obliged Lord Delaware to quit the countryt 
[March 28, 1611] ; the government of which he committed to Mr. Percy. 

He was soon superseded by the arrival (May 10] of Sir Thomas Dale ; 
in whom the company had vested more absolute authority than in any of 
his predecessors, empowering him to rule by martial law ; a short code of 
which, founded on the practice of the armies in the Low Countries, the 
most rigid military school at that time in Europe, they sent out with him. 
This system of government is so violent and arbitrary, that even the Spa- 
niards themselves had not ventured to introduce it into their settlements ; 
for among them, as soon as a plantation began, and the arts of peace suc- 
ceeded to the operations of war, the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate 
was uniformly established. But however unconstitutional or oppressive 
tliis may appear, it was adopted by the advice'of Sir Francis Bacon, the 
most enlightened philosopher, and one of the most eminent lawyers of the 
age.f The company, well acquainted with the inefficacy of every melnod 
which they had hitherto employed for restraining the unruly mutinous 
spirits which they had to govern, eagerly adopted a plan that had the 
sanction of such high authority to recommend it. Happily for the colony. 
Sir Thomas Dale, who was intrusted witli this dangerous power, exercised 

' A minute and curious account of the shipiivreck of Gates and Summers, and of their adven- 
mes in rennudas, was composed by Sirachy, a gentleman who accompanied them, and was pulv 
risnod by Puichas, tv. 1734. t Stith, p. 117. Purchas, iv. 17C4. t Bacon, Essay o« 

Plantations, ^P 3. 
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It witii prudence and moderation. By the vigour which the summary 
mode of military punishment gave to his administration, he introduced into 
the colony more perfect order than had ever been established there ; and 
at the same time he tempered his vigour with so much discretion, that no 
alarm seems to have been given by this formidable innovation.’^ 

The regular form which the colony now began to assume induced the 
king to issue a new charter for the encouragement of the adventurers [Marcii 
12, 1612], by vvliich be not only confirmed all their former privileges, and 
prolonged the term of exemption from payment of duties on the commodi- 
ties exported by them, but granted them more extensive property, as well 
as more ample jurisdiction. All the islands lying withirj three hundred 
leagues of the coast were annexed to the province of Virginia. In con- 
sequence of this, the company took possession of Bermudas and the other 
small islands discovered by Gates and Summers, .and at the same time 
prepared to send out a considerable reinforcement to the colony at James 
Town. The expense of those extraordinary efforts was decayed by the 
profits of a lottery, which amounted nearly to thirty thousand pounds. 
This expedient they were authorized to employ by their new charter ;t 
and it is remarkable, as the first instance in the English history of any public 
countenance given to this pernicious seducing mode of levying money. 
But the House of Commons, which towards the close of this reign began 
to observe every measure of government with jealous attention, having 
remonstrated against the institution, as unconstitutional and impolitic, James 
recalled the license under the sanction of which it had been established,]; 

By die severe discipline of martial law, the activity of the colonists was 
forced into a proper direction, and exerted itself in useful industry. This, 
aide# by a fertile soil and favourable climate, soon enabled them to raise 
such a large stock of provisions, that they were no longer obliged to trust 
for sul)«istence to the ])rccarious supplies which they ol)tdined or extorted 
from the Indians. In proportion as the English became more independent, 
the natives courted their Iriendship upon more equal terms. The happy 
effects of this were quickly felt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty 
with one of their most powerful and warlike tribes, situated on the river 
Chickahorainy, in which they consented to acknowledge themselves sub- 
jects to the King of Great Britain, to assume bencefoith the name of Eng- 
lishmen, to send a body of their warriors to the assistance of the English 
as often as they took (he field against any enemy, and to deposite annually 
a stipulated quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses of the colony .§ 
An event, which the early historians of Virginia relate with peculiar satis- 
faction, prepared the way for this union. Pocahuntas, the favourite 
daughter of the great Chief Powhatan, to whose intercession Captain 
Smith was indebted for his life, persevered in her partial attachment to 
the English ; and as she frequently visited their settlements, where she 
Was always received with respectiul hospitality, her admiration of their 
arts and manners continued to increase. During this intercourse, her 
beauty, which is represented as far superior to that of her countrywomen, 
made such impression on the heart oi Mr. Kolfe, a young man of rank in 
the colony, that he warmly solicited her to accept of him as a husband. 
Where manners are simple, courtship is not tedious. Neither artifice pre- 
vents, nor ceremony forbids, the heart from declaring its sentiments 
Pocahuntas readily gave her consent ; Dale encouraged the ‘alliance, and 
Powhatan did not disapprove it. The marriage was celebrated with ex* 
traordinary pomp ; ana from that period a friendly correspondence sub- 
sisted between the colony and all the tribes subject to Powhatan, or that 
stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and his princess (for by that name the 

* Stlih, p. 112. t P- 191* Appendix, 23, &c. J Chalmeni' Annals, i. 33 
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writers of the last age always distin^ish her,) set out for England, where 
she was received by James and his Qjiicen with the respect suited to her 
birth. Being carefully instructed in the principles of the Christian faith, 
she was publicly baptized, but died a few years after, on her return to 
America, leaving one son, from whom are sprung some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia, who boast of tlieir descent from the race of 
the ancient rulers of their county.* But notwithstanding the visible good 
elh'cls of that alliance, none of Kolfe’s countrymen seem to liave imitat(‘d 
the example which he set them, of intermariying with the natives. Of all 
the Europeans who have settled in America, tlie English have availed 
themselves the least of this obvious method of conciliating tlie affeclien of 
its oiiginal inhaljitants ; and, either from the shyness conspicuous in their 
national character, or from the want of that pliant facility of manners wliich 
accommodates itself to every situation, they have been more averse than 
the French and Portuguese, or e\en the Spaniards, from incorporating with 
the native Americans.'’ The Indians, courting such a union, offered their 
daughters in marriage to their new guests : and when they did not accept 
of the proflered alliance, they naturally imputed it to pride, and to their 
contempt of them an inferior order of beings.! 

During the interval of tranquillity procured by the alliance with Pow- 
hatan, an important cliange was made in the state of the colony. Hitherto 
no right of pi i vale properly in land had been established. The fields that 
were cl(*ared had been cultivated by the joint labour of the colonists ; their 
product was cari icd to the common storehouses, and distributed weekly 
to eviTy family, according to its numlier and exigencies. A society, des- 
titute of the first advantages resulting from social union, was not formed to 
prosper, liidustiy, when not excited by tlie idea of property in what was 
acquired by its own ellbrts, made no vigorous exertion. The head jiad no 
inducement to contrive, nor the haiiil to labour. The idle and improvident 
Iru^teil entirely to whai was Esued from the common store ; the assiduity 
even of the sober and attentive relaxed, when they porcedved that others 
were to icap the fruit of their toil ; and it was computed, that the united 
industry of the colony did not accomplish as much work in a ’iveek as 
might have been performed in a day, if each individual had laboured on 
his own account. In order to remedy this, Sir Thomas Dale divided a 
considerable portion of the land into small lots, and granted one of these to 
each individual in full property. From the moment that industry had the 
certain jirospect of a recompense, it advanced with rapid progress. The 
articles of i)nmaTy necessity were cultivated with so much attention as 
secured the means of subsistence ; and such schemes of improvemcuit w'ere 
formed as prepared tlie way for tlie introduction of opulence into the colony .J 

Tlie industrious spirit which began to rise among tlie planters was soon 
directed towards a new object ; ^and they applied to it for some time with 
such inconsiderate ardour as was productive of fatal consequences. The 
culture of tobacco, which has since liccome the staple of Virginia, and the 
source of its prosperity, was introduced about this lime [lOlfi], into the 
colony. As the lastc for that weed continued to increase in England, not- 
withstanding the^ zealous declamations of James against it, the tobacco 
imported from A^irginia came to a ready market ; and tliougli it was so 
much inferior in quality or in estimation to that raided by the Spaniards in 
the West Indian islands, that a pound of the latter sold for eighteen shillings 
and of the former for no more than three sliilling^, it yielded a considerable 
profit. Allured by the prospect of such a certain and quick return, eveiy 
other species of industiy was neglected. The land w hich ought to have 
been reserved for raising provisions, and even ih^* 'streets of Jai'U‘s Town, 


♦ Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. tie Brj', pars x. p. 21). Siiih, p. 1 10. Smiiirs TiavHs, Pv.113 
131, t Beverley’s Hisi. of Virg. p. 35. X iSmilh’s Travels, p. 114. ytitli, p. I'Jl. 
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were planted with tobacco. Various regulations were framed to restrain 
this ill directed actfivity. But, from eagerness for present gain, the plant- 
ers disregarded every admonition. The means of subsistence became so 
scanty, as forced them to renew their demands upon the Indians, who 
seeing no end of those exactions, their antipathy to the English name 
revived with additional rancour, and they began'to form schemes of \en- 
geance, with a secrecy and silence peculiar to Americans.'^ 

Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding this error in its operations, and 
the cloud that was gathering over its head, continued to wear an asjxjct of 
prosperity. Its numbers increased by successive migrations ; the quantity 
of tobacco exported became every year more considerable, and se\cral 
of the planters were not only in an easy situation, but advancing fast to 
opulence ;t and by two events, which happened nearly at the same time, 
both population and industry w^ere greatly promoted. As few women had 
hitherto ventured to encounter the hardships which were unavoidable in an 
unknown and uncultivated country, most of the colonists, constrained to 
live single, considered themselves as no more than sojourners in a land to 
which they were not attached by the tender ties of a family and children. 
In order to induce them to settle there, the company took advantage of the 
apparent tranquillity in the country, to send out a considerable number of 
young, women of humble birth indeed, but of unexceptionable character, 
and encouraged the planters, by premiums and immunities, to marry them.J 
These new companions were received with such fondness, and many oi 
them so comfortably established, as invited others to follow their example ; 
and by degrees thoughtless adventurers, assuming the sentiments of vir 
tuous citizens and of provident fathers of families, became solicitous about 
the prosperity of a countiy which they now considered as their own. As 
the colonists "began to form moie extensive plans of industry, they were 
unexpectedly furnished with means of executing them with greater facility. 
A Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea, having sailed un James River, 
sold a part of her cargo of Negroes to the planters ;§ and as that hardy 
race was found more capable of enduring fatigue under a sulliy climate 
than Europeans, their number has been increased by continual imjiorlation ; 
their aid seems now to be essential to the exisli'nce ofs the colony, and the 
greater part of field labour in Viiginia is performed by servile hands. 

But as the condition of the colony impioved, the spiiits of its members 
became more independent. To Englishmen the summary and se\eie 
decisions of martial law^, however tempered by the mildness of their 
governore, appeared intolerably oppressive ; and they longed to recover 
the privileges to which they had been accustomed under the liberal form 
of government in their native countiy. In compliance w ith lliis spiiit, Sir 
George Yeardly, in the year 1619 [June], called the first general assembly 
that was ever held in Virginia ; and the numbers of the people were now 
so increased, and their settlements so dispersed, that eleven corporations 
appeared by their representatives in this convention, where they were 
permitted to assume legislative power, and to exercise the noblest functions 
of free men. The laws enacted in it seem neither to have been many nor 
of great importance ; but the meeting was highly acceptable to the people, 
as they now beheld among themselves an image of the English constitution, 
whi^ they reverenced as the most perfect inodel ol free government. In 
order to render this resemblance more complete, and the rights of the 
planters more certain, the company issued a charter of ordinance [July 24 ], 
which gave a legal and permanent form to the government of the colony. 
The supreme legislative authority in Virginia, in imitation of that in Great 
Britain, was divided and lodged partly in the governor, who held the 

* Stub, p. 140. 1-47. 164. 1C8. Smith, p. 130. Purchas, iv. 1787. t Smith, p, 13U 
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place of the sovereign ; partly in a council of state named by the company, 
which possessed some of the distinctions, and exercised some of the func- 
tions belonging to the peerage ; partly in a general council or assembly 
composed of the representatives of the people, in which were vested 
powers and privileges similar to those of the House of Commons. In both 
these councils all (questions were to be determined by the majority of 
voices, and a negative was reserved to the governor ; but no law or ordi- 
nance, though approved of by all the three members of the legislature, 
was to be of force until it was ratified in England by a general court of the 
company, and returned under its seal.’*^ Thus the constitution of the colony 
was fixed, and the members of it are henceforth to be considered, not 
merely as servants of a commercial company dependent on the will and 
orders of their superior, but as free men and citizens. 

The natural effect of that happy change in their condition was an increase 
of their industry. The product of tobacco in Virginia was now equal, 
not only to the consumption of it in Great Britain,! but could furnish some 
quantity for a foreign market. The company opened a trade for it with 
llolland, and established warehouses for it in Middelburg and Flushing. 
James and his privy council, alarmed at seeing the commerce of a com- 
modity, for which the demand was daily increasing, turned. into a channel 
that tended to the diminution of the revenue, by depriving it of a consider- 
able duty imposed on the importation of tobacco, interposed with vigour to 
check this innovation. Some expedient was found, by which the mailer 
was adjusted for the present; but it is remarkable as the first instance of 
a difference in sentiment between the parent state and the colony, concern- 
ing their respective rights. The former concluded, that the trade of the 
colony should be conuned to England, and all its j^roductions be landed* 
there. The latter claimed, not only the general privilege of Englishmen 
to carry their commodities to the best maiket, but ulcacfed the particular 
concessions in their charter, by which an unlimited rreedom of commerce 
seemed to be granted to them.! The time for a more full discussion of this 
important question was not yet arrived. * 

But while the colony continued to increase so fast that settlements were 
scattered, not only along the banks of James and York rivers, but began 
to extend to the Kapahannock, and even to the Pdtowmack, the English, 
relying on their own num])ers, and dcjceived by this appearance of pros- 
jicrity, lived in full security. They neither attended to the movements of 
the Indians, nor suspected their machinations ; and though surrounded by 
a people wliora they might have known from experience to be both artful 
and vindictive, they neglected every precaution for their own safely that 
was requisite in such a situation. Like the peaceful inhabitants of a 
society completely established, they were no longer soldiers but citizens, 
anil were so intent on what wa? subservient to the comfort or embellishment 
of civil life that every martial exercise began to be laid aside as unne- 
cessary. The Indians, whom they commonly employed as hunters, were 
furnished with fire arms, and taught to use them with dexterity. They 
were permitted to frequent the habitations of the English at all hours, and 
received as innocent visitants whom there was no reason to dread. This 
inconsiderate security enabled the Indians to prepare for the executifn of 

• Stith, Appendix, p. 32, &c. 

t If is a matter of some curioaity to trace the progress of the consumption of tliis unnecessary 
commodity. The use of tobacco seems to have been first introduced into England about the year 
1586. Possibly a few seafaring persons may have acquired a relish for it by their intercourse with 
the Spaniards previous to that i)eriod ; but the use of It cannot be denominated a national habit 
sooner than the lime I have mentioned. TTpon an average of the seVen years immediately prece- 
ding tlip >ear 1()*22, tlie wliole import of tobacco into England amounted to a hundred and forty-two 
tliousml and eighty-five pounds weight. Stith, p. 246. From this it appeals, that the taste had • 
spu'ad with a rapidity winch is remarkable. But how inconsiderable is tliat quantity to what is 
now eonsmned iii Ureal Britain ! 
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that plan of vei^eance, which they meditated with all the deliberate fore- 
thought which is agreeable to their temper. Nor did they want a leadei* 
capable of conducting their schemes with address. On the death of 
Powhatan, in the year ITjIS, Opechancanough succeeded him, not only as 
wirowanee, or chief of his own tribe, but in that extensive influence over 
all the Indian nations of Virginia, which induced the English writers to 
distinguish him by the name of Emperor. According to tne* Indian tradi- 
tion, he was not a native of Virginia, but came from a distant count:^ to 
the south-west, possibly from some province of ;the Mexican empire.’^ 
But as he was conspicuous for all ^he qualities of highest estimation among 
savages, a fearless courage, great strength and agility of body, and crafty 
policy, he quickly rose to eminence and power. — Soon after his elevation 
to the supreme command, a general massacre of the English seems to have 
been resolved upon ; and during four years, the means of perpetrating it 
wdth the greatest facility and success were concerted with amazing secrecy 
All the tribes contiguous to the English settlements were successively gained, 
except those on the eastern slicue, from whom, on account of their peculiar 
attachment to their new neighbours, eveiy circumstance that might discover 
what they intended was carefully concealed. To each tribe its station 
was allotted, and the part it was to act prescribed. On the mon\ing of 
the day consecrated to vengeance |^arch 22], each was at the place ot 
rendezvous appointed, while the English were so little aware of the 
impending destruction that tiny received with unsuspicious hospitality 
several persons sent by Opechancanough, under pretext of delivering 
presents of venison ana fruits, but in reality to o])scrve their motions. 
Finding them perfectly secure, at midday, the moment that was previously 
fixed for this deed of horror, the Indians rushed at once upon them in all 
their different settlements, and murdered men, women, and children, with 
uneJistinguishing rage, and that rancorous cruelty with which savages treat 
their enemies. In one hour nearly a fourth part of the whole colony was 
cut off, almost without knowing by w'hose hands they fell. The slaughter 
would have been ilhiversal, if compassion, or a sense of duty, had not 
moved a conveited Indian, to vvhom the^ secret was communicated the 
night before the massacre, to reveal it to his master in such time as to save 
James Town and some adjacent settlements; and if the English in other 
districts had not run to their arms with resolution piom])ted by despair, 
and defended themselves so bravely as to repulse their assailants, who, 
in the execution of their plan, did not discover courage equal to the sagacity 
and art with which they had concerted it.t 

But though the blow was thus prevented from descending with its full 
effect, it proved \ery grievous to an infant colony. In some settlements 
not a single Englishman escaped. Many persons of prime note in the 
colony, and among these several members of the council, w ere slain. 
The survivors, overwdielmed with grief, astonishment, and tenor, al)an'' 
doned all their remote settlements, and, crowding together for safety to 
James Town, did not occupy a lerritoiy of greater extent than hadd)ecn 
planted soon after the arrival of their countiymen in Virginia. Confined 
within those nanow boundaries, they were less intent on schemes of industry 
than on thoughts of revenge. Eve^ man took arms. A bloody w^ar 
a^inst the Indians commenced ; and, bent on exterminating the whole 
race, neither old nor young were spared. The conduct of the Spaniards 
in the southern regions of America was openly proposed as the most T)rv)per 
model to imitate and regardless, like them, of those principles ol fnitli, 
honour, and humanity, which regulate hostility among civilized nations 
and set bounds to its rage, the English deemed every tmng allowable that 
tended to accomplish their design. They hunted the Indians like vv ild 

• Bcveilcy, p. r»l. ^ t Stitb, p. 208, &c. Purchas, iv. 1788, &c ; Stitli, p. 2.13 
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beasts rather than enemies ; and as the pursuit of them to their places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered their country, was both diincult and 
dangerous, they endeavoured to allure them from their inaccessible fastness 
by offers of peace and promises of oblivion, made with such an artful 
appearance of sincerity as deceived their crafty leader, and induced them 
to return to their former settlements, and resume their usual peaceful oc- 
cupations [1623], The behaviour of the two people seemed now to be 
perfectly reversed. The Indians, like men acquainted with the principles 
of integrity and good faith, on which the intercourse between nations is 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and lived in absolute security with- 
out suspicion of danger ; while the English, with perfidious craft, Vv ore 
preparing to imitate savages in their revenge and cruelty. On the approach 
of harvest, when they knew a hostile attack would be most formidable 
and fatal, they fell suddenly upon all the Indian plantations, murdered 
every person on whom they could lay bold, and drove the rest to the 
woods, where so many perished with hunger, that some of the tribes 
nearest to the English were totally extirpated. This atrocious deed, 
which the perpetrators laboured to represent as a necessary act of retalia- 
tion, was followed by some happy effects. It delivered the colony so 
entirely from any dread of the Indians, that its settlements began again to 
extend, and its industry to reviv^e. 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state of the company in England, 
in which the property of Virginia and the government of the colony 
settled there were vested, prevented it from seconding the efforts of the 
planters, by such a reinforcement of men, and such a supply of necessa- 
ries, as were requisite to replace what they had lost. The company was 
originally cornposcil of many adventurers, and increased so fast by the 
junction of new members, allured by the prospect of gain, or the desire of 
promoting a sepheme of public utility, that its general courts formed a 
numerous assembly.* The operation of every political principle and 
passion, that spread through the kingdom, was felt in those popular meet- 
ings, and influenced their decisions. As towards the close of James’s 
reign more just and enlarged sentiments with respect to constitutional 
liberty were diffused among the people, they came to understand their 
rights better and to assert them with greater boldness ; a distinction formerly 
little known, but now familiar in English policy, began to be established 
between the court and country parties, and the leaders of each endea- 
voured to derive power and consequence from every quarter. Both 
exerted themselves with emulation, in order to obtain the direction of a 
}) 0 (ly so numerous and respectable as the company of Virginian adven- 
turers. In consequence of this, business had been conducted in every 
general court for some years, not with the temperate spirit of merchants 
deliberating concerning their mutual interest, but with the animosity and 
violence natural to numerous assemblies, by which rival factions contend 
for superior! ty.t 

As the king did not often assemble the great council of the nation in 
parliament, the general courts of the company became a theatre on which 
popular orators displayed their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with rcsi)ect to the commerce and policy of 
the colony, were canvassed there with freedom, and censured with seve- 
rity, ill suited to the lofty ideas which James entertained of his own 
wisdom, and the extent ot his prerc^ative. In order to check this growing 
spirit of discussion, the ministers cmplqyed all their address and influence 
to gain as many members of the company as might give them the direc- 
tion of their deliberations. But so unsuccessful were they in this attempt, 
that every measure proposed by them was reprobated by a vast majority,' 


• Stith, p. 272. 27fi. 
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and sometimes withoiit any reason hut because they Avcrc the proposers 
of it. James, little favouraple to the power of any popular assembly, 
and weary of contending: with one over which he had laboured in vain to 
obtain an ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of dissolving the com- 
pany, and new modelling its constitution. Keterts, neither unplausible 
nor destitute of some foundation, seemed to justify this measure. The 
slow progress of the colony, the large sums of money expended, and great 
number of men who had perished in attempting to plant it, the late massacre 
by the Indians, and every disaster that had befallen the English from their 
iivst migration to America, were imputed solely to the inability of a nume- 
rous company to conduct an enterprise so complex and arduous. The 
nation felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme in which it had engaged 
with sanguine expectations of advantage, and wished impatiently for such 
an impartial scrutiny into former proceedings as might suggest more 
salutary measures in the future administration of the colony. The pre- 
sent state of its affairs, as well as the wishes of the people, seemed to call 
for the interposition of the crown ; and James, eager to display the supe- 
riority of his royal wisdom, in correcting those errors into which the 
company had been betrayed by inexperience in the arts of government, 
boldly undertook the work of reformation [May 9, 1623]. Without 
< regarding the rights conveyed to the company by their chaitc;r, and without 
the formality of any judicial proceeding for annulling it, he, Ijy virtue of 
his prerc^ative, issued a commission, empowering some of the judges, and 
other persons of note, to examine into all the tranpetions of the com})any 
from its first establishment, and to lay the result of their inquiries, together 
with their opinion concerning the most effectual means of rendering the 
colony more prosperous,* b(*fore the privy council. At the same time, hy 
a strain of aufhonty still higher, he ordered all^ the records and j^apers of 
the company to be seized, and two of its principal officers to be arrested. 
Violent and arbitrniy as these acts of authority may now a])pear, the com- 
missioners carried on their inquiry without «any obstruction, but whnt arose 
from some feeble and ineffectual remonstrances of the company. 'J'he 
commissioners, though they conducted their scrutiny with much acti\ ity 
and vigour, t did not communicate any of their proceedings to the com- 
pany ; hut their report, with respect to its oper.ations, seems to have Ijc en 
very unfavourable, as the king, in consequence of it, signified to the com- 
pany [Oct. 8], his intention of vesting the supreme government of the 
company in a governor and twelve assistants, to be resident in England, 
and the executive power in a council of twelve, which should reside in 
Virginia.' The governor and assistants were to be originally appointed liy 
the king. Future vacancies were to be supplied W the go^enior and his 
assistants, but their nomination was not to take effect until it should be 
ratified by the privy council. The twelve counsellors in Virginia were to 
be chosen by the governor and assistants ; and this choice was likewise 
subjected to the teview of the privy council. With an intention to quiet 
the minds of the colonists, it was declared that private property should 
be deemed sacred ; and for the more effectual security of it, all grants of 
lands from the former company were to be confirmed by the nt'W one. 
In order to facilitate the execution of this plan, the king required the com- 
pany instantly to surrender its charter into his hands. J 
' But here James and his ministers encountered a spirit of which they 
seem not to have been aware. They found the members of the company 
unwilling tamely to relinquish rights of franchises, conveyed to them with 
such legal formality, that upon fSth in their validity they had expended 
considerable sums ;§ and still more averse to the abolition of a popular 
s form of government, in which every proprietor had a voice, in order to 
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subject a colony, in which they were deeply interested, to the doirunion 
of a small junto absolutely dependent on the crown. Neither promises 
nor threats could induce them to depart from these sentiments ; and in a 
general court [Oct. 20], the king’s proposal was almost unanimously 
rejected, and a resolution taken to defend to the utmost their chartered 
rights, if these should be called in question in any court of justice. James, 
highly offended at their presumption in daring to ojjpose his will, directed 

S Nov. 10] a writ of qm warranto to be issued against the company, that 
ie validity of its charter might be tried in the Court of King’s Bench ; 
and in order to aggravate the charge, by collecting additional proofs of 
mal-adipinistration, he appointed some persons in whom he could confide, 
to repair to Virginia to inspect the state of the colony, and inquire into the 
conduct of the company, and of its officers there. 

The lawsuit in the King’s Bench did not hang long in suspense. It 
terminated, as was usual in that reign, in a decision perfectly consonant to 
the wishes of the monarch. The charter was forfeited, the company was 
dissolved [June, 1624 ], and all the rights and privileges conferred upon it 
returned to the King, from whom they flowed.* 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most intelligent and best informed 
historian of Virginia, mention the dissolution of the company as a most 
disastrous event to the colony. Animated with liberal sentiments, imbibed 
in an age when the principles of liberty were more fully unfolded than 
under the reign of James, they viewed his violent and arbitrary proceed- 
ings on this occasion wdth such indignation that their abhorrence of the 
means which he employed to accomplish his designs, seems to have ren- 
dered them incapable of coYitemplating its effects with discernment and 
candour. There is not perhaps any mode of governing an infant colony 
less friendly to its liberty than the dominion of an exclusive corporation 
possessed of all the powers which James had conferred upon the company 
of adventurers in Virginia. During several years the colonists can hardly be 
considered in any other light than as servants to the company, nourished 
out of its stores, bound irnf)Iicitly to obey its orders, and subjected to the 
most rigorous of all forms of government, that of martial law. Even after 
the native spirit of Englishmen began to rouse under oppression, and had 
extorted from their superiors the right of enacting laws for the government 
of th.it community of which they were members, as no act, though 
.approved of by all the branches ol the provincial legislature, was held to 
be of legal force until it was ratified by a general court in England, the 
company still retained the paramount authority in its own hands. Nor 
was the power of the company more favourable to the prosperity of the 
colony than to its freedom. A numerous body of merchants, as lorig as its 
operations arc purely commercial, may carry' them on 'I’s ith discernment 
and ’sue cess. But the mercantile spirit seems ill adapted to conduct an 
enlarged and liberal pl.an of civil policy, and colonies have seldom grown 
up to maturity and vigour under its narrow and interested regulations. 
J^o the un.avoidable effects in administration which this occasioned, were 
added errors arising from inexperience. The English merchants of that 
•age had not those extensive views wffiich a general commerce opens to such as 
have the direction of it. When they first began to venture out of the beaten 
track, they groped their way with timidity and hesitation. Unacquainted 
with the climate and soil of America, and ignorant of the productions best 
suited to them, they seem to have had no settled plan of improvement, and 
their schemes were continually varying. Their system of govepment 
was equally fluctuating. In the course of eighteen years ten different 
pei’sons presided over the province as chief governors. No wonder that, 
under such administration, all the efforts to give vigour and stability to the 
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colony should prove abortive, or produce only slender effects. These 
efforts, however, when estimated according to the ideas of that age, either 
with respect to commerce or to policy, were very considerable, and con* 
ducted with astonishing perseverance. 

Above a hundred and fifty thousand pounds were expended in this first 
attempt to plant an English colony in America;’^ and more than nine 
thousand persons were sent out from the mother countiy to people this new 
settlement. At the dissolution of the company, the nation, in return for 
this waste of treasure and of people, did not receive from Virginia an 
annual importation of commodities exceeding twenty thousand pounds in 
value ; and the colony was so far from having added strength to the state 
by an increase of population, that in the year one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four, scarcely two thousand persons siirv ived ;t a wretched 
remnant of the numerous emigrants who had flocked thither with sanguine 
expectations of a very different fate. 

The company, like all unprosperous societies, fell unpilied. The violent 
hand with which prerogative had invaded its rights was forgotten, and new 
prospects of success opened, under a form of government exempt from all 
the defects to which past disasters were imputed. The King and the 
nation concurred with equal ardour in resolving to encourage the colony. 
Soon after the final judgment in the Court of King’s Bench against the 
company, James appointed a council of twelve persons [Aug. 26 ], to take 
the temporary direction of affairs in Virginia that he migdit have leisure to 
frame with deliberate consideration proper regulations for the perinanenl 
goveniment of the colony .J Pleased with such an oppoituiiity of exercising 
his talents as a legislator, he began to turn his attention towards the 
subject ; but death prevented him from completing his plan. 

Charles I., on his accession to the throne [March 27 , 1626 ], adopted all 
his father’s maxims with respect to the colony in Virginia. He declared 
it to be a part of the empire annexed to the crown, and immediately 
subordinate to its jurisdiction : he conferred flie title of Governor on Sir 
George Yardely, and appointed him, in conjunction with a council of 
twelve, and a secretaiy, to exercise supreme authority there, and enjoined 
them to conform, in every point, to such instructions as from lime to lime 
they might receive from hiin.§ From the tenor ol* the king’s commission, 
as well as from the known spirit of his policy, it is apparent that he intended 
to invest every power of government, both legislative and executive, in 
the governor and council, without recourse to the representatives of the 
people, as possessing a right to enact laws for the community, or to impose 
taxes upon it. — Yardely and his council, who seem to have been fit instru- 
ments lor carrying this system of arbitrary rule into execution, did not tail 
to put such a construction on the words of their commission as was most 
favourable to their own jurisdiction. During a great part of Chailes’s 
reign, V irginia knew no other law than the will of the Sovereign. Statutes 
were published and taxes iiriposed, without once calling the representatives 
of tho people to authorize them by their sanction. At the same time that 
the colonists were bereaved of their political rights, which they deemed 
essential to freemen and citizens, their private property was violently invaded! 
A proclamation was issued, by which, under pretexts equally absurd and 
frivolous, they were prohibited from selling tobacco to any person but 
certain commissioners appointed by the king to purchase it on his account ;1! 
and tb<^ had the cruel mortification to behold the sovereign, who should 
have aflorded them protection, engross all the profits of their industry, by 
seizing the only valualfle commodity which they had to vend, and retain 
ing the monopoly of it in his own hands. While the stajile of the colony 
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rn V irginia sunk in value under the oppression and restraints of a monopoly, 
property in land was rendered insecure by various grants of it, which 
Charles inconsiderately bestowed upon his favourites. These were not 
only of such exorbitant extent as to be unfavourable to the proerress ot 
cultivation, but from inattention, or imperfect acquaintance with the 
jreography of the country, their boundaries were so inaccurately defined, 
that large tracts already occupied ‘ and planted were often included in 
them. 

The murmurs and complaints which such a system of administration 
excited, were augmented by the rigour with which Sir Jolin Harvey, who 
succeeded Yardely in the government of the colony,’^ enforced every art 
of power [ 1627 ]. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, he added insoleno^ 
to oppression, and neither regarded the sentiments nor listened to iIk' 
rcm(>iistrances of the people under his command. The colonists, far from 
the scat of government, and overawed by authority derived from a loya. 
commission, submitted long to his tyranny and exactions. Their patience 
was at last exhausted ; and in a transjport of popular rage and indignation, 
they seized their governor, and sent him a prisoner to England, acconi])a- 
nied by two of their number, whom they deputed to prefer their accusa- 
tions against him to the king. But this attempt to redress their own 
wrongs, by a proceeding so summary and violent as is hardly consistent 
with any idea of regular government, .and can be justified only in cases of 
such urgent nec«ity as rarely occur in civil society, was altogether repug- 
nant to cveiy notion which Charles entertained with' respect to the obe- 
dience due by subjects to their sovereign. To him the conduct of the 
colonists appeared to be not only a usurpation of his right to judge and to 
punish one of his own officers, by an open and audacious act of rebellion 
against his authority. Without deigning to admit their deputies into hi*, 
pj’esence, or to hear one article of their charge against Harvey, the kim^. 
instantly sent him back^to bisXorrner station, with an ample renewal of all 
the powers belonging to it. But though Charles deemed this vigorojis 
step necessary in order to assert his own authority, and to testify iiis 
pleasure with those who had presumed to ofier such an insult to it, h' 
seems to have been so sensible of tlie grievances under which the coIouim- 
groaned, and of the chief source from which they flowed, tha^ soon afU'i 
[ 1639 ] he not only removed a governor so justly odious to them, but iuuih d 
as a successor Sir William Berkeley, a person far superior to Ilarvry i;j 
rank and abilities, and still moie di4inguished, ])y possessing all the popu- 
lar virtues to which the other was a slranger.t^ 

UtidiT his government the colony in Virginia remained, with some >boH 
intervals of int(‘rruption, almost forty years ; and to his mild and j)rud('nt 
administration its increase and prosperity are in a great measure to h* 
asc ribed. It was indebted, however, to the king himself for ‘-uch a ix'li »r:a 
’jf iN constitution and policy, as gave a diflerent aspect to the colony, m.; 
ariimated all its operations with new spirit. Though the tenor of Sir Wii- 
liain Berkeley’s commission Avas the same with that of hij; picdoccasor, 
received instructions under the great seal, by whicli be was ein}K)\veii d It- 
deckno, that in all its concerns, civil as well as ecclesinstical, llu* ci.loic, 
wns to be governed according to the laws of England : he was dirtvtcd to 
i^suc- writs for electing representatives of the people, Avho, in conjunction 
with the governor and council, were to form a general a.-sembly, and (o 
possess supreme legislative authority in the community : he Avas ordered 
to establish courts of justice, in Avhich all questhms, Avhether civil or crimi- 
nal, Avere to be decided agreeably to the forms of judicial procedure in the 
mother countiy. It is not easy to discover Avhat were tlie motives which 
induced a monarch, tenacious in adhering to any opinion or S} stem which 
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he had once adopted, j onions to excess of hi^ own rii’hts, and adverse on 
every occasion to any extension of the privileges claimed by his people, 
to relinquish his original })Ian of adininistiation in the colony, and to grant 
such immunities to his subjects settled there. From the historians of Vir- 
ginia, no less superficial than ill informed, no light can be derived with 
respect to this point. It is most probable, the dread of the spirit then 
rising in Great Britain, extorted from Charles concessions so favourable to 
Virginia. After an intermission of almost twelve years, the state of his 
affairs compelled him to have recquisc to the great council of the nation. 
There his subjects would find a jurisdiction independent of the crown, 
and able to control its authority. There they hoped for legal redress of 
all their grievances. As the colonists in Virginia had applied for relief to 
a former pailiament, it might be expected with certainty that they would 
lay their case before the fir.->t meeting of an assembly in which they were 
secure of a favourable audience. Charles knew that, if the spirit of his 
administration in Virjginia were to be tried by the maxims of the English 
constitution, it must be severely reprehended. He was aware that many 
measures of greater moment in his government would be brought under a 
strict review in parliament ; and, unwilling to give malecontcnts the advan- 
tage of adding a charge of oppression in the remote parts of his dominions 
to a catalogue of domestic grievances, he artfully endeavoured to take the 
merit of having granted voluntarily 4c> his people in Virginia such privi- 
leges as he foresaw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles establislied the internal government of Virginia on 
a model similar to that of the English const itutiem, and conferrea on his 
subjects there nil the rights of fiecmcri and citizens, he was extremely 
solicitous to maintain its connexion with the parent state. With this view 
he instructed Sir Wjlliam Jk‘rkeley strictly to prohibit any commerce of 
the colony wdtii foreign nations ; and in older more certainly to secure 
exclusiv^e possession of nil the advantages aiising from the sale of its pro- 
ductions, he was required to lake a bond fn^rn the master of ench ^e'''^el 
that sailed^ from Virginia, to land his cargo in some part of the King’s 
dominions in Euiopc*.*' Even un<ler this lestrnint, such is the kindly influ- 
ence of free go\ernmeTit on society, the colony advanced so rapidly in 
industry and population that at the lieginning of the civil war the English 
settled in it excet'ded twenty thousand. t 

Gratitude towards a inonarch from whose hands they had received 
immunities which they had long wd«hed hut hardly expected to enjoy, the 
influence and^ exanqifc of a p<*pular go\ernor pra^sionately devoted to the 
interests of his mar Ut, concurred in [>r(-er\ing inviolated loyalty among 
the colonists. Even after monairliy was abolished, after one King had 
been beheaded, and another drnen into exile, the authority of the crown 
continued to he acknowledged and revered in Virginia [1650]. Iiritated 
at this open defiance o( its powder, the pailiununt issued an ordinance, 
declaring, that as the settlement in Virginia had been made at the cost and 
by the people of England, it ought to he subordinate to and dependent upon 
the English commonwealth, and subject to sucli law^s and regulations as are 
or shall he made in parliament ; that, in‘^tead of this dutiful submission, the 
colonists had disclaimed the authority of the state, and audaciously rebel- 
led against it ; that on this account they were denounced notorious traitors, 
and not only all vessels belonging to natives of England, but those of 
foreign nations, were prohibited to enter their ports, or cany on any com- 
merce with them. 

It was not the mode of that age to wage a war of words alone. The 
efforts of a high spirited government in asserting it^? own dignity were 
prompt and vigorous. A powerful squadron, with a considerable body of 
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land forces, was despatched to reduce the Virginians to obedience. After 
compelling the colonies in Barbadoes and the other islands to submit to the 
commonwealth, the squadron entered the Bay of Chesapeak [l66l]. 
Berkeley, with more courage than prudence, took arms to oppose this 
tormidaole armament ; but he could not long maintain such an unequal 
contest. His gallant resistance, however, procured favourable terms to llie 
people under his government. A general indemnity for all past ofl’enecjs 
wns granted; tlirey acknowledged the authority of tlic commonwealih, 
and were admitted to a participation of all the rights enjoyed by citizeiib."^' 
Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, disdained to make any sti]m!r.- 
tion for himself ; and, choosing to pass his days far removed from the seat 
of a government which he detested, continued to reside in Virginia as rs 
private man, beloved and respected by all over whom he had formerly 
presided. 

Not satisfied with taking measures to subject the colonies, the common- 
wealth turned its attention towards the most effectual mode of retaining 
them in dependence on the parent state, and of securing to it the benefit 
of their increasing commerce. With this view the parliament framed two 
laws, one of which expressly prohibited all mercantile intercourse between 
the colonies and foreign states, and the other ordained that no production 
of Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported into the dominions of the 
commonwealth but in vessels belonging to English ovvners, or to the people^ 
of the colonies settled there, and navigated by an' English commander, t 
and by crews of which the greater part must be Englishmen. But while 
the wisdom of the commonwealth prescribed the channel in which the 
trade of the colonies was to he carried on, it was solicitous to encourage 
the cultivation of the staple commodity of Virginia, by an act of parlia- 
ment [1652], which gave l(‘gal force to all the injunctions of Janies and 
Charles against planting tobacco in Englaiid.J 

Under governors appointed by the commonwealth, or by Cromwell when 
he usurped the supreme power, Virginia remained almost nine years in 
perfect tranquillity. During that period, many adherents to the royal 
parly, and among these some gentlemen of good families, in order to avoid 
danger and ojipression, to which they w'ere exposed in England, or in hopes 
of repairing their ruined fortunes, resorted thither. Warmly attached lo 
the cause for which they had fought and suffered, and animated with all 
the j)a.sbions natural to men recently engaged in a fierce and long pro- 
tracted civil war, they, by their intercourse with the colonists, confirmed 
them in principles of loyally, and added to their impatience and indignation 
under the restraints imposed on their commerce by their new masters. 
On the death of Matthews, the last governor named by Cromwell, llie 
sentiments and inclination of the people, no longer under the contiol of 
aijthority, liurst out with violence. They forced Sir William Berkeley lo 
quit his retirement ; they unanimously elected him governor of the colony: 
and as he refused to act under a usurped authority, they boldly erected 
the royal standard, and acknowledging Charles II. to he their lawful sove- 
reign, proclaimed him with all his titles; and the Virginians long boasted, 
that as they w^ere the last of the king’s subjects who renounced their alle- 
giance, they were the first who returned to their duty,§ 

Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolution in England, no lesa 
sudden than unexpected, seated Charles on the throne of his ahccstors, and 
saved them from the severe chastisement lo which their premature de- 
claration in his favour must have exposed them. On receiving the firs* 
account of this event, the joy and exultation of the colony were universal 
and unbounded. These, however, were not of long continuance. Gracious 
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but unproductive professions of esteem and good will were the only letu-n 
made by Charles to loyalty and services which in their own 
were so distinguished that no recompense was beyond what they niii^lit 
claim. If the king’s neglect and ingratitude disappointed all the sanguine 
hopes which their vanity had founded on the merit of their past conduct, 
the spirit which influenced parliament in its commercial deliberations 
opened a prospect that alarmed them with respect to their future situation. 
In framing regulations for the encouragement of trade, which, during the 
convulsions of civil w'ar, and amidst continual fluctuations in government, 
had met with such obstruction that it declined in every (j^uarler ; the House 
of Commons, instead of granting the colonies that relief which they ex- 
pected from the restraints in their commerce imposed by the common- 
wealth and Cromwpll, not only adopted all their ideas concerning this 
branch of legislation, but extended them further. This produced the act 
of navigations the most important and memorable of any in the statute-book 
with respect to the history of English commerce. Hy it, besides several 
momentous articles foreign to the subject of this work, it was enacted, 
that no commodities should be imported into any settlement in Asia, Africa, 
or America, or exported from them, but in vessels of English or plantation 
built, whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners shall he English 
subjects, under pain of forfeiting ship and goods; that none but natural 
born subjects, or such as have been naturalized, shall exercise the occupa- 
tion of merchant or factor in any English, settlement, under pain of for- 
feiting their goods and chattels; that no sugar, toliacco, cotton, wool, 
indigo, ginger, or woods used in dyeing, of the growth or manutacture of 
th colonies, shall be shipped from them to any other country hut England ; 
and in order to secure the performance of this, a suflicient bond, with one 
surety, shall be given before sailing by the ownei’s, for a specific sum pro- 
portional to the rate of the vessel employed by them.* The productions 
subjected to this restriction arc distinguisiied, in the language ot commerce 
and finance, by the name of enumerated coiainodities ; and as industry' in 
its progress furnished new articles of value, these have been successively 
add(*d to the roll, and subjected to the same restraint. Soon after 
the act of navigation was extended, and additional restraints weredinposcMi, 
by a new law, which preihibited the importation of any European com- 
modity into the colonies, but what was laden in England in vessels navi- 
gated and manned as the act of navigation required." More eflectual pro- 
vision was made by this law for exacting the penalties to which the 
transgressors of the act of navigation were subjected ; and the i/rinciples 
of policy, on which the various regulations contained in both statutes arc 
founded, were openly avowed in a declaration, that as the plantations 
beyond seas are inhabited and peopled by subjects pf England, they may 
be kept in a firmer dependence upon it, and rendered yet more beneficial 
and advantageous unto it, in the further employment and increase of P2ng- 
lish shipping and seamen, as well as in the vent of English w'oollen and 
other manufictures and commodities ; and in making England a staple, not 
only of the commodities of those plantations, but also of the commodities 
of other countries and places, for the supplying of them ; and it being the 
usage of other nations to keep the trade of their plantations to themselves.t 
In prosecution of those favourite maxims, the English legislature pro- 
ceeded a step further. As the act of navigation hadleft the people of the 
colonies at libertjr to export the enumerated commodities from one planta- 
tion to another without paying any duty [1672], it subjected them to a tax 
equivalent to what was paid by the consumers of these commodities in 
England.! 

By these successive regulations, the plan of securing to England a mo 
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nopoly of the commerce with its colonies, and of shutting: up every othei 
channel into which it might be diverted, was perfected, and reduced into 
complete system. On one side of the Atlantic these regulations have been 
extolled as an extraordinary effort of political sagacity, and have been 
considered as the great charter of national commerce, to which the {Parent 
state is indebted for all its opulence and power. On the other, they have 
been execrated as a code of oppression, more suited to the illiberality of 
mercantile ideas than to extensive views of legislative wisdom. Wliich of 
these opinions is best founded, I shall examine at large in another part of 
this work. But in writing the history of the English settlements in 
America, it was necessary to trace the progress of those restraining laws 
with accuracy, as in every subsequent transaction we may observe a per- 
petual exertion, on the part of the mother country, to enforce and extend 
them ; and pn the part of the colonies, endeavours no less unremitting to 
elude or to obstruct their operation. 

Hardly was the act of navigation known in Viiginia, and its effects begun 
to be felt, when the colony remonstrated against it as a grievance, and 
petitioned earnestly for relief. But the commercial ideas of Charles and 
his ministers coincided so perfectly with those of parliament, that, instead 
of listening with a favourable ear to their applications, they laboured 
assiduously to carry the act into strict execution. For this purpose, in- 
structions were issued to the governor, forts were built on the banks of th*' 
principal rivers, and small vessels appointed to cruise on the coast. The 
V^irginians, seeing no prospect of obtaining exemption from the act, set 
themselves to evade it ; and found means, notwithstanding the vigilance 
with which they were watched, of caivying on a considerable clandestine 
trade with foreigners, particularly with the Dutch settled on Hudson’s 
River. Emboldened by observing disaffection spread through the colony, 
some veteran soldiers who had served under Cromwell, and had been 
banished to Virginia, formed a design of rendering themselves masters of 
the country, and of asserting its indeper-dence on England. This rash 
project was discovered by one of their associates, and disconcerted by 
the vigorous exertions of Sir William Berkeley. But the spirit of dis- 
content, though repressed, was not extinguished. Every day something 
occurred to revive and to nourish it. As it is with extreme difficulty that 
commerce can be turned into a new channel, tobacco, the staple of the 
colony, sunk proiligiously in value wlien they were compelled to send it all 
to one market. It was some time before England could furni.sh them re- 
gularly full assortments of those necessary articles, without which the 
iiidustiy of the colony could not be carrieci on, or its prosperity secured. 
Encouraged by the symptoms of general languor and despondency which 
this df'clining state the colony occasioned", the Indians seat()d towards 
the heads of the rivers ventured first to attack the remote settlements, and 
then to make incursions into the interior parts of the country. Unexpected 
as these hostilities were, from a people who during a long period had lived 
in friendship with the English, a measure taken by the king seems to have 
excited still greater terror among the most opulent people of the colony* 
Charles had imprudently imitated the example of his father, by granting 
such large tracts of lands ip Vii^inia to several his courtiers, as tended 
to unsettle the distribution of property in the country, and to render the 
title of the most ancient planters to their estates precarious and questionable. 
From those various causes, which in a greater or less degree affected 
every individual in the colony, the indignation of the people became 
general, and was worked up to such a pitch, that nothing was wanting to 
precipitate them into the most desperate acts but some leader qualified to 
unite and to duect Ifieir operations.’*^ 
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Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Bacon, a colonel of militia, who, 
though he had been settled in Virginia only three years, had acquired, by 
popmar manners, an insinuating address, and the consideration derived 
from having been regularly trained in England to the profession of law, 
such generSi esteem that he had been admitted into the council, and was 
regarded as one of the most respectable persons in the colony. Bacon 
was ambitious, eloquent, daring, and, prompted either by honest zeal to 
redress the public wrongs, or allured by hopes of raising himself to dis- 
tinction and power, he mingled with the malecontents ; and by his hold 
harangues and confident promises of removing all their grievances, he 
inflarned them almost to madness. As the devastations committed by the 
Indians was the calamity most sensibly felt by the people, he accused the 
governor of having neglected the proper measures for repelling the inva- 
sions of the savages, and exhorted them to take arms in their own defence, 
and to exterminate that odious race. Great numbers assembled, and chose 
Bacon to be their general. He applied to the governor for a coinmission, 
confirming this election of the people, and offering to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed by lon^ possession of supreme 
command to high ideas of the respect due to his station, considered this 
tumultuary armament as an open insult to his authority, and suspected that, 
under specious appearances. Bacon concealed most dangerous designs. 
Unwilling, however, to give farther provocation to an incensed multitude 
by a direct refusal of what they demanded, he thought it prudent to nego- 
tiate in order to gain time ; and it was not until he found all endeavours 
to soothe them ineffectual, that he issued a proclamation, requiring them in 
the king’s name,' under the pain of being denounced rebels, to disperse. ^ 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now advanced so far as rendered it 
impossible to recede with honour or safety, instantly took the only resolu- 
tion that remained in his situation. At the head oi a chosen boay of his 
followers, he marched rapidly to James Town, and surrounding the house 
where the governor and council were assembled, demanded the commission 
for which he had formerly applied. Berkeley, wdlh the proud indignant 
spirit of a cavalier, disdaining the requisitions of a rebel, peremptorily 
refused to comply, and calmly presented his naked breast to the weapons 
which were pointed against it. The council, however, foreseeing the fatal 
consequences of driving an enraged multitude, in whose power they were, 
to the last extremities of violence, prepared a commission constituting 
Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and by their entreaties prevailed 
on the governor to sign it. Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardly was the council delivered by his departure from the dread of 
present danger, when, by a transition not unusual in feeble minds, pre- 
sumptuous boldness succeeded to excessive fear. Tlje commission granted 
to Bacon was declared to be null, having been extorted by force ; he was 
proclaimed a rebel, his followers ivefe required to abandon his standard, 
and the militia ordered to arm, and to join the governor. 

Enraged at conduct which he brandca with the name of base and treache- 
rous, Bacon, instead of continuing his march towards the Indian countiy, 
instantly wheeled about, and advanced with all his forces to James Town.. 
The governor, unable to resist such a numerous body, made his escape, 
and fled across the bay to Acomack on the eastern shore. , Some of the 
counsellors accompanied him thither, others retired to their own plantations. 
Upon the flight or Sir William Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, the 
frame of civil government in the colony seemed to be dissolved, and Bacon 
benm*^ possessed of supreme and uncontrolled power. But as he was- 
senH!)le that his countrymen would not long submit with patience to 
authority acquired and held merely by force of arms, he endeavoured lo 
fouu 1 it on a more constitutional basis, by obtaining the sanction of the 
approbation. With this view he called together the most con- 
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sidcrable gentlemen in the colony, and having prevailed on them to bind 
themselves by oath to maintain his authority, and to resist every enemy 
that should oppose it, he from that time considered his jurisdiction as legally 
established. 

Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some forces, made inroads into 
different parts of the colony where Bacon’s authority was recognised. 
Several sharp conflicts happened with various success. James Town was 
reduced to ashes, and the best cultivated districts in the province were laid 
waste, sometimes by one party and sometimes by the other. But it was 
not by his own exertions that the governor hoped to terminate the contest. 
He had early transmitted an account of the transactions in Virginia to the 
king, and demanded such a body of soldiers as would enable him to quell 
the insurgents whom he represented as so exasperated W the restraint 
imposed on their trade, that they were impatient to shake off all dependence 
on the parent state. Charles, alarmed at a commotion no less dangerous 
than unexpected, and solicitous to maintain his authority over a colony the 
value of which was daily increasing and more fully understood, speedily 
despatched a small squadron with such a number of regular troops as 
Berkeley had required. Bacon and his followers receivea information of 
this armament, but were not intimidated at its ajjproach. They boldly 
determined to oppose it with open force, and declared it to be consistent 
with their duty and allegiance, to treat all who should aid Sir William 
Berkeley as enemies, until they should have an opportunity of laying their 
grievances before their sovereign.* 

But while both parties prepared, with equal animosity, to involve their 
countiy in the horroi^ of civil war [l677j, an event happened, which quieted 
the commotion almost as suddenly as it had been excited. Bacon, when 
ready to take the field, sickened and died. None of his followers pos- 
sessed such talents, or were so much objects of the people’s confidence, as 
entitled them to aspire to the supreme command. Destitute of a leader to 
conduct and animate them, their sanguine hopes of success subsided ; 
mutual distrust accompanied this universal despondency ; all began to wish 
for an accommodation ; and aftei^a short negotiation with Sir William 
Berkeley, they laid down their arms, and submitted to his government, on 
obtaining a promise of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, wdiich, in the annals of .Virginia, is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Bacon*s rebellion. During seven months this 
daring leader was master of the colony, while the royal governor was shut 
up in a remote and ill-peopled corner of it. What were the real motives 
that prompted him to take arms, and to what length he intended to cariy 
his plans of reformation, either in conimerce or government, it is not easy 
to discover, in the scanty materials from w^hich we derive our information 
^wdth respect to this transaction. It is probable, that his conduct, like that 
of other adventurers in faction^ would have been regulated chiefly^ by 
events ; and accordingly as these proved favourable or adverse, his views 
and requisitions would have been extended or circumscribed. 

Sir VVilliam Berkeley, as soon as he was reinstated in his office, called 
together the representatives of the people, that by their advice and autho- 
rity public tranquillity and order might be perfectly established. Though 
this assembly met a few weeks after the death of Bacon, while the memory 
of reciprocal injuries was still recent, and when the passions excited by 
such a fierce contest bad but little time to subside, its proceedings were 
conducted with a moderation seldom exercised by the successful party in 
a civil war. No man suffered capitally ; a small number were subjected 
to fines ; others were declared incapable of holding any office of trust ; 
and with those exceptions the promise of general idemnity was confirmed 


* Beverley’s -Hist, p 75, 7fi 
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by law. Soon after Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel Jeffreys was 
appointed his successor. 

From that period to the Revolution in 1688 , there is scarcely any memo- 
rable occurrence in the history of yiif^inia, A peace was concluded with 
the Indians. Under several successive governors, administration was carried 
on in the colony with the same arbitrary spirit that distinguished the latter 
years of Charles II. and the precipitate councils of James II. The Virgin- 
ians, with a constitution which in form resembled that of England, enioyed 
hardly any portion of the liberty which that admirable system of policy is 
framed to secure. They were deprived even of the last consolation of 
the oppressed, the power of complaining, by a law which, under severe 
l^enalties, prohibitea them from speaking disrespectfully of the governor, 
or defaming, either by words or writing, the administration of the colony.* 
Still, however, the laws restraining their commerce were felt as an intole 
rable grievance, and they nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, which, 
from tue necessity of concealing it, aitquircd a greater degree of acrimony. 
But notwithstanding those unfavourable circumstances, the colony continued 
to increase. The use of tobacco was now become general in Europe ; 
and though it had fallen consideralily in price, the extent of demand com- 
pensated that dinriinution, and by giving constant employment to the industry 
of the planters diffused wealth among them. At the Revolution the number 
of inhabitants in the colony exceeded sixty thousand,! and in the course 
of twenty-eight years its population had been more than doubled.f 


BOOK X. 

When James I., in the year one thousand six hundred and six, made 
that magnificent partition, which has ttfecn mentioned, of a vast region in 
North America, extending from the thirty -fourth to the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude, between two trading companies of his subjects, he established 
the residence of the one in London, and of the other in Plymouth. The 
former was authorized to settle in the southern, and the latter in the 
northern part of this territoiy^ then distinguished by the general riartne of 
Virginia. This arrangement seems to have been formed upon the idea of 
some speculative refiner, who aimed at diffusing the spirit of industry, by 
fixing the seat of one branch of the trade that was now to be opened, on 
the east coast of the island, and the other on the west. But London pos- 
sesses such advantages of situation, that the commercial wealth and activity 
of England have always centered in the capital. At the beginning of the 
last century, the superiority of the metropolis in both these respects was so 
great, that though the powers and privileges conferred by the king on the 
two trading companies were precisely the same, the adventurers settled in 
Plymouth fell far short of those in London in the vigour and success of their 
efiorts towards accomplishing the purpose of their institution. Though the 
operations of the Plymouth company were animated by the public-^irited 
zeal of Sir John Popham, chief iusticeof England, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and some other gentlemen of the west, all its exertions were feeble and 
unfortunate. 

The first vessel fatted out by the company was taken by the Spaniards 
( iGDft]. In the year one thousand six hundred and seven, a feeble settle- 
nu 111 was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on account of the rigour of the climate, 

li.'vcrloy, p. 81. Chalmers p 341. X Chalmers’s Annals, p. 35G. X Ibid. p. 125. 
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was soon relinquished, and for some time nolhinj? further was attempted 
than a few fishing voyages to Cape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives 
for skins and oil. One of the vessels equipped for this purpose [1^14] 
was commanded by Captain Smith, whose name has been so often 
mentioned with distinction in the History of Vii|;;inia. The adventure was 
prosperous and lucrative. But his ardent enterprising mind could not 
confine its attention to objects so unequal to it as the petty details of a 
trading voyage, lie employed a part of his time in exploring the coast, 
and in delineating its bays and harbours. On his return, he laid a map oi 
it before Prince Charles, and, with the usual exaggeration of discoverers, 
painted the beauty and excellence of the country in such glowing colours, 
that the youtig prince, in the warmth of admiration, declared, that it should 
be called New England a name which effaced that of Vii^inia, and by 
which it is still distinguished. 

'Idle favourable accounts of the countiy by Smith, as well as the success 
of his voyage, seem to have encouraged private adventurers to prosecute 
the trade on the coast of New En^and with greater briskness ; but did 
not inspire the languishing company of Plymouth with such vigour as to 
make any new attempt towards establishing a permanent colony there. 
Something more than the prospect of distant gain to themselves, or ot 
future advantages to their country, was requisife in order to induce men to 
abandon the place of their nativity, to migrate to another quarter of the 
^lobe, and endure innumerable hardships under an untried climate, and 
in an uncultivated land, covered with woods, or occupied by fierce and 
hostile tribes of savages. But what mere attention to private emolu- 
ment or to national utility could not effect, was accomplished by the 
operation of a higher principle. Religion had gradually excited among a 
great body of the people a spirit that fitted them remarkably for encoun- 
tering the dangers, and surmounting the obstacles, which had hitherto 
rendered abortive the schemes of colonization in that part of America 
allotted to the company of Plymouth. As the various settlements in New 
England are indebted for their origin to this spirit, as in the course of our 
narrative we shall discern its influence mingling in all their transactions, 
and giving a peculiar tincture to the character of the people, as well as 
to their institutions both civil and ecclesiastical, it becomes necessary to 
trace its rise and progress with attention and accuracy. 

When the superstitions and corruptions of the Romish church prompted 
different nations of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to withdraw from 
its communion, the mode as well as degree ot their separation was various. 
Wherever reformation was sudden, and carried on by the people without 
authority frefm their rulers, or in opposition to it, the rupture was violent 
and total. Every ijart of the ancient fabric was overturned, and a different 
system, not only with respect to doctrine, hut to church government, and 
the external rites of worship, was established. Calvin, who, by his abili- 
ties, learning, and austerity of manners, had acquired high reputation and 
authority in the Protestant churches, was a zealous advocate for this plan of 
thorough reformation. He exhibited a model of that pure form of eccle- 
siastical policy which he approved in the constitution of the church of 
Geneva. The simplicity of its institutions, and still more their repugnancy 
to those of the Popish church, were so much admired by all the stricter 
refonners, that it was copied, with some small variations, in Scotland, in 
the republic of the United Provinces, in the dominions of the House of 
Brandenburgh, in those of the Elector Palatine, and in the churches of the 
Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of .departure from the church of 
Rome were taken with greater deliberation, ana regulated by the wisdom 

♦ Siriiih’s Trav. book vi. p. 203, &c. Purchas, iv. p. 1837. 
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or policy of fbe supreme magistrate, the separation was not so wide. Of 
all the reformed cnurches, that of England has deviated least from the 
ancient institutions. The violent but capricious spirit of Henry V III., who, 
though he disclaimed the supremacy, revered the tenets of the Papal see, 
checked innovations in doctrine or worship during his reign. When his 
son ascended the throne, and the Protestant religion was established by 
law, the cautious prudence of Archbishop Cranmer moderated the zeal of 
those who had espoused the new opinions. Though the articles to be 
recognised as the system of national faith were framed conformably to the 
doctrines of Calvin, his notions with respect to church government and the 
mode of worship w^ere not adopted. As the hierarchy in England was 
incorporated with the civil policy of the kingdom, and constituted a 
member of the legislature, archbishops, and bishops, with all the subor- 
dinate ranks of ecclesiastics subject to them, were continued according to 
ancient form, and with the same dignity and jurisdiction. The peculiar 
vestments in which the clergy periormed their sacred functions, bowing 
at the name of Jesus, kneeling at receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, the sign of the Cross in baptism, the use of the Ring in marriage, 
with several other rights to which long usage had accustomed the peojde, 
and which time had rendered venerable, w^ere still retained. But though 
Parliament erijoined the observance -of these ceremonies under very severe 
penalties,* several of the more zealous clergy entertained scruples with 
respect to the lawfulness of complying with this injunction : and the vigi- 
lance and authority of Cranmer and Ridley, witJi difficulty saved their 
infant church from the disgrace of a schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the furious zeal with which she persecuted 
all who had adopted the tepets of the reformers forced many eminent 
protestaiits, laymen as well as ecclesiastics, to seek an asylum on the 
continent. Franefort, Geneva, Basil, and Strasburgh received them with 
affectionate hospitality as sufferers in the cause of truth, and tiie magistrates 
permitted them to assemble by themselves for religious worship. The 
exiles who took up their residence in the two former cities, modelled their 
little congregations according to the ideas of Calvin, and with a spirit 
natural to men in their situation, eagerly adopted institutions which appeared 
to be further reinoved from the superstitions of Popery than those of their 
own church. They returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re-established 
the protestant religion, not only with more violent antipathy to tlie opinions 
and practice^ of that church by Avhich they had been oppressed, but with 
a strong attachment to that mode of worship to wliich they had been for 
some years accustomed. As they v\ ere received by their countrymen w ith 
the veneration due to confessors, they exerted all the influence dciived from 
that opinion in order to obtain such a reformation in the English ritual as 
might bring it nearer to the standard of purity in foreign churches. Some 
of the Qpeen’s most confidential ministers were warmly j disposed to 
co-operate with them in this measure. But Elizabeth paid little regard to 
tlie inclinations of the one or the sentiments of the other. Fond of pomp 
and ceremony, accustomed, according to the mode of that age, to study 
religious controversy, and possessing, like her father, such confidence in her 
ow^ii understanding, that she ne\er doubted her capacity to judge and 
decide with respect to every point in dispute between contending sects, t 

» 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 1. 

t Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with respect to her own superior skill in theology, 
as well as the haughty tone m which she dictated to Jier subjects what they ought to believe, we 
have a striking picture in her speech at the close of the parliament, A. 1). 15H5. — “ One thing I may 
not (tvcrskip— Religion, the ground on whicli all other matters ought to lake root; and, being cor- 
ruuU'd, may mar all the tree. And that there be some fault-finders with the order of the cl<irgy, 
whuli so may make a slander to myself, and to the church, whose ovcrruler God hatJi made me. 
whose mviipence cannot be excused, if any schisms or errors heretical were suliered. Thus much 
1 mu^>t say, that sumo faults ami negligences must grow and be, aa in all other great charges it hap- 
P 5 !ueth ; and what vocation wiihout 1 All which, if you, my lords of the clergy, do not amend, 
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she chose lo act according to her own ideas, which led her rather to approach 
nearer to the church of Rome, in the parade of external worship, than to 
widen the })reach by abolishing any rite already established.* An act of 
parliament, in the first year of her reign, not only required an exact con- 
formity to the mode of worship prescribed in the service book, under 
most rigorous penalties, but empowered the Queen to enjoin the observance 
of such additional ceremonies as might tend, in her opinion, to render the 
public exercises of devotion more decent and edifying.t 

The advocates for a further reformation, notwithstanding this cruel 
disappointment of the sanguine hopes with which they returned to their 
native countiy, did not relinquish their design. They disseminated their 
opinions with great industry amoqg the people. They extolled the purity- 
of foreign churches, and inveighed against the superstitious practices with 
which religion was defiled in their own church, in vain did the defenders 
of the estahlished system represent that these forms and ceremonies w^ere 
in themselves things perfectly indifferent, which, from long usage, were 
viewed with reverence ; and by their impression upon the senses and 
imagination, tended not only to fix the attention, but to affect the heart, 
and to warm it with devout and worthy sentiments. The Puritans (for 
by that name such as scrupled to comply with what vras enjoined by the 
Act of Uniformity were distinguished) maintained that the rites in question 
were inventions of men, superadded to the simple and reasonable services 
required in the word of God; that from the excessive solicitude with 
which conformity to them was exacted, the multitude must conceive such 
a high opinion or their value and importance as might induce them to rest 
sati'^tied with the mere form and shadow of religion, and to imagine that 
external observances may compensate for the want of inward sanctity ; 
that ceremonies which had been long employee^ ])y a society manifestly 
corrupt, to veil its own defects to seduce and fascinate mankind, ought 
now to be rejected as relics of superstition unworthy of a place in a church 
which gloried in the name of Reformed^ 

The people, to whom in every religious controversy the final appeal is 
made, listened to the arguments of the contending parlies ; and it is 
obvious to which of them, men who had lately beheld the sui)erstitious 
spirit of popery, and felt its persecuting rage, W'ould lend the most favour- 
able ear. The ,desire of a mrtlier separation from the church of Rome 
spread wide through the nation. The preachers who contended for this, 
and who refused to wear the surplice, and other vestments peculiar to their 
order, or to observe the ceremonies enjoined by law, were followed and 
admired, while the ministry of the zealous advocates for conformity was 
deserted, and their persons often exposed to insult. For some time the 
nonconformists were connived at ; but as their number and boldness 
increased, the interj)0<<ition both of spiritual and civil authority was deemed 
necessary in order to check their progress. To the disgrace of Christians, 
the sacred rights of conscience and private Judgment, as well as the charity 
and mutual forbearance suitable to the mild spirit of the religion whicn 
they professed, were in that age little understood. Not only the idea of 
toleration, but even the word itself in the sense now afiixed lo it, was then 
unknown. Every church glairaed a right lo employ the hand of power 
for the protection of truth and the extirpation error. Tiie laws of her 

I mean to depose yon. Look yc, therefore, well to yoiir cliarpee. This may he amended without 
needless or open exclamations. I am supposed to have many studies, hut most philosopliical. 
I must yield this to be true, that I suppose few (that be not professpis) iiavc read more. 
And I need not tell you, that I am not so simple that T undorstaud noti noi so forgetful that 
I remember not ; and yet amidst my many volumes, T hope God’s book lialh not b<'en my seldoniest 
lectures, m wlilch we find that by wlucb icason all ouclit lo belie\e. I see many over-bold with 
God Alinigluy, making too many subtle scainunga of liis blessed vv ill. The presumption is bo {p:cat 
that I may not sufier it,” &c. D’Ewes’s Journal, p. 328. 

• Neal’s Hist of the Puritans, 1 . 138. 17G. t 1 Eliz. c. 2, 
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king^dom armed Elizabeth with ample authority for this purpose, and she 
was abundantly disposed to exercise it with full vigour. Many of the 
most eminent among the puritan clergy were deprived of their benefices, 
others were imprisoned, several were fined, and some put to death. But 
persecution, as usually happens, instead of extinguishing, inflamed their 
zeal to such a height, that tne jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law 
was deemed insufficient to sdbpress it, and a new tribunal was established 
under the title of the High Cornmmion for Ecclesiastical A ffairs^ \vhose 
powers and mode of procedure were hardly less odious or less hostile to 
the principles of justice than those of the Spanish Inquisition. . Several 
attempts were made in the House of Commons to check these arbitrary 
proceedings, and to moderate dhe rage of persecution ; ^ but the Queen 
always imposed silence upon those who presumed to deliver any opinion 
with respect to a matter appertaining solely to her prerogative, in a tone as 
imperious and arrogant as was ever used by Henry VIIl. in addressing his 
parliaments ; and so tamely obsequious were the guardians of the people’s 
fights that they not only obeyed those unconstitutional commands, but con- 
sented to an act, by which every person who should absent himself from 
church during a month was subjected to punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment ; and if after conviction he did not within three months renounce his 
erroneous opinions and conform to the laws, he was then obliged to abjure 
the realm ; out if he cither refused to comply with this condition, or returned 
from banishment, he should be put to death as a felon without benefit of 
clergy.* 

^ By this iniquitous statute, etjually repugnant to ideas of civil and of reli- 
gious liberty, the puritans were cut oft from any hope of obtaining either 
reformation in the church or indulgence to themselves. Exasperated by 
this rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the established religion increased, 
and with the progress natural to violent passions, carried them far beyond 
what vvas their original aim. The first puritans did not entertain any scru- 
ples with respect to the lawfulness of episcopal government, and seem to 
have been veiy unwilling to withdraw from communion with the church 
of which they were members. But when they vyere thrown out of her 
bosom, and constrained to hold separate assemblies for the worsliip oi 
God, their followers no longer viewed a society by which they were 
oppressed, with reverence or affection. Her government, her discipline, 
her ritual, were examined with minute attention. Eveiy error was pointed 
out, and every defect magnified. The more boldly any preacher inveighed 
against the corruptions of the church, he was listened to with greater ap- 
probation ; and the further he uiged his disciples to depart from such an 
impure community, the more eagerly did they follow him. By degrees, 
ideas of ecclesiastical policy, altogetner repugnant to those of the estab- 
lished church, gained tooting in the nation. The more sober and learned 
puritans inclined to that fonn which is known by the name of Presbyterian. 
Such as were more thoroughly possessed with the spirit of innovatior . 
however much they might approve the equality of pastors which that sys- 
tem establishes, reprobated the authority which it vests in various judica- ~ 
tories, descending^ from one to another in regular subordination, as incon- 
sistent with Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time in the minds of the people, and 
amused them with many ideal schemes of ecclesiastial policy. At length 
Robert Brown [l580], a popular declaimer in high estimation, reduced 
them to a system, on which he modelled his owm congregation. He taught 
that the church of England was corrupt and antichristian, its ministers not 
lawfully ordained, its ordinances and sacraments invalid ; and therefore 
he prohibited his people to hold communion with it in any religious func- 
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tion. He maintained, that a society of Christians, uniting together to wor- 
ship God, constituted a church possessed of complete jurisdiction in the 
conduct of its own affairs, independent of any other society, and unaccount- 
able to any superior ; that the priesthood was neither a distinct order in 
the church, nor conferred an indelible character ; but that every man quali- 
fied to teach might be set apart for that office by the election of the breth- 
ren, and by imposition of their hands ; in like manner, by their authority, 
he might be aischaiged from that function, and reduced, to the rank of a 
private Christian ; that every person when admitted a member of a church, 
ought to make a public confession of his faith, and give evidence of his 
being in a state of favour with God ; and that all the affairs of a church 
were to be regulated by the decision of tlie majority of its members. 

This democratical form of government, which abolished all distinction 
of ranks in the church, and conferred an equal portion of power on every 
individual, accorded so perfectly with the levelling genius of fanaticism, 
that it was fondly adopted by many as a complete model of Christian 
policy. From their founder they were denominated Brownists ; and as 
their tenets were more hostile to the established religion than those of other 
separatists, the fiercest storm of persecution fell upon their heads. Many 
of them were fined or imprisoned, and some put to death ; and though 
Brown, with a levity of which there are few examples among enthusiasts 
whose vanity has been soothed by being recognised as heads of a party, 
abandoned his disciples, conformed to the established religion, and accepted 
of a benefice in the church, the sect not only subsisted, but continued to 
^read, especially among persons in the middle and lower ranks of life. 
But as all their motions were carefully watched, both by the ecclesiastical 
and civil courts, wlfldi, as often as they were detected, punished them 
with the utmost rigouipa boc^y of them, weaiy of living in a state of con- 
tinual danger and alarm, fled to Holland, and settled in Leyden, under the 
care of Mr. John Robinson their pastor. There they resided for several 
years unmolested and obscure. ^ But many of their aged members dying, 
and some of the younger marrying into Dutch families, while their church 
received no increase, either by recruits from England or by proselytes 
gained in the country, they began to be afraid that all their high attain- 
ments in spiritual knowledge would be lost, and that perfect fabric of 
policy which they had erected would be dissolved, and consigned to obli- 
vion, if they remained longer in a strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an event which to them appeared 
fatal to the interests of truth, they thought themselves called, in order to 
prevent it, to remove to some other place, where they might profess and 
propagate their opinions with greater success. America, in which their 
countrymen were at that time intent on planting colonies, presented itself 
to their thoughts. They flattered themselves with hopes of being per- 
mitted, in that remote region, to follow their own ideas in religion without 
disturbance. The dangers and hardships to which all former emigrants to 
America had been exposed did not deter them. “ They w'ere w^ell Aveaned 
(according to their own description,) from the delicate milk of their mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange land. They were knit 
together in a strict and sacred band, by virtue of which they held them- 
selves obliged to take care of the good of each ether, and of the wdiole. 
It was not with them, as with other men, whom small things could discou- 
rage, or small discontents cause to wish themselves at home again, The 
first object of their solicitude was to secure the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. For this purpose they applied to the king; and, though James 
refused to give them any explicit assurance of toleration, they scern to have 
obtained from him some promise of his connivance, as long as they con- 
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tinued to demean themselves quietly. So eager were they to accomplish 
their favourite scheme, that, retying on this precarious security, they began 
to negotiate with the Virginian company for a tract of land within the 
limits of their patent. This they easily procured from a society desirous 
of encouraging migration to a vast country, of which they had hitherto 
occupied only a few spots. 

After the utmost elforts, their preparations fell far short of what was 
requisite for beginning the settlement of a new colony. A hundred and 
twenty persons sailed from England [Sept. 6, 1620], in a single ship on 
this arduous undertaking. The place of their destination was Hudson’s 
River, where they intended to settle ; but their captain having been 
bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, who had then formed a scheme, which 
they afterwards accomplished, of planting a colony there, carried them 
so far towards the north, that the first land in America which they made 
[Nov. 11], was Cape Cod. They were now not only beyond the pre* 
cincts of the territory which had been granted to them, but beyond those 
of the company from which they derived their right. The season, how* 
ever, was so far advanced, and sickness raged so violently among men 
unaccustomed to the hardships of a long voyage, that it became necessary 
\o take up their abode there. After exploring the coast, they chose for 
their situation a place now belonging to the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
to which they gave the name of New Tlyrnouth, probably out of respect 
to that company within whose jurisdiction they now found themselves 
situated,* 

No season could be more unfavourable to settlement than that in which 
die colony landed. The winter, which, from the predominance of cold 
ill America, is rigorous to a degree unknown in partillcl latitudes of our 
hemisphere, was already set in ; and they were <fenderly provided with 
what was requisite for comfortable subsistence, under a climate consider- 
a(i!y more severe than that for which they had made preparation. Above 
one half of them w^as cutoff before the return of spring, by diseases, or by 
famine ; the survivors, instead of having leisure to attend to the supply of 
their own wants, ivere compelled to take arms against the savages in tneir 
neighbourhood. Happily for the English, a pestilence w'hich raged in 
America the year before they landed, had swept off so great a numlier 
of the natives that they were quickly repulsed and humbled. The privi- 
lege of professing their owm opinions, and of being governed by laws of 
their own framing, afforded consolation to the colonists amidst all their 
dangers and hardships. Tlic constitution of their church was the same 
with that which they had established in Holland. Their system of civil 
government was founded on those ideas of the natural equality among 
men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had accustomed them. Every 
free man, who was a member of the church, was admitted into the supreme 
legislative body. The laws of England were adopted as the liasis of their 
jurisprudence, though with some divereity in the punishments inflicted 
upon crimes, borrowed from the Mosaic institutions, llie executive power 
was vested in a governor and some assistants, who were elected annually 
by the members of the legislplivc assembly.! So far their institutions 
appear to be founded on the ordinary maxims of human prudence. But 
it was a favourite opinion with all the enthusiasts of that age, that the 
Scriptures containea a complete system not only of spiritual instruction, 
but of civil wisdom and polity ; and without attending to the peculiar 
circumstances or situation of the people whose history is there recorded, 
they often deduced general rules for their own conduct from what happened 
among men in a very different state. Under the influence of this wild 

* Hubard’B Pros. State, p. 3, Cotton’s Magnalia, p. 7, llvUtliinson's 3 &c. 
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notion, the colonists of New Plymouth, in imitation of the primitive Chris- 
tians, threw all their property into a common stock, and, like members ol 
one family, carried on eveiy work of industry by their joint labour for 
public behoof.’^ But, however this resolution might evidence the sincerity 
of their faith, it retarded the progress of their colony. The same fatal 
effects flowed from this community of goods, and of labour, which had 
formerly been experienced in Virginia ; and it soon became necessary to 
relinquish what was too refined to be ca|>able of being accommodated to 
the affairs of men. But though thgy built a small town, and surrounded 
it with such a fence as afforded sufficient security against the assaults of 
Indians, the soil around it was so poor, their religious principles were so 
unsocial, and the supply sent them by their friends so.scanty, that at the 
end of ten years the number of people belonging to the settlement did 
not exceed three hundred.! During some years they appear not to have 
•acquired right by any legal conveyance to the territory which they had 
occupied. At length [1630], they obtained a grant of property from the 
council of the New Plymouth Company, but were never incorporated as 
a body politic by royal charter.]; Unlike all the other settlements in 
America, this colony must be considered merely as a voluntary association, 
held together by tne tacit consent of its mcmoers to recognise the autho- 
rity of laws, and submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates, framed and 
chosen by themselves. In this state it remained an independent but feeble 
community, until it was united to its more powerful neighbour, the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, the origin and progress .of which I now proceed to 
relate. 

The original company of Plymouth having done nothing effectual to- 
wards est^lishing any permanent settlement in America, James I., in the 
year one thousand six hundred and twenty, issued a new charter to the 
Duke of Lenox, the Marquis of Buckingham, and several other persons 
of distinction in his court, by which he conveyed to them a right to a ter- 
ritory in America, still more extensive ^than what had been granted to the 
former patentees, incorporating them as a body politic, in order to plant 
colonies there, with powers and jurisdictions similar to those contained in 
his charters to the companies of South and North Virginia. This society 
was distinguished by the name of the Grand Council of Plymouth for 
planting and governing New 'England. What considerations of public 
utility could induce the king to commit such an undertaking to persons 
apparently so ill qualified for conducting it, or what prospect of private 
advantage prompted them to engage in it, the information we receive from 
conternporaiy writers does not enable us to determine. Certain it is, that 
the expectations of both were disappointed ; and after many schemes and 
arrangements, all the attempts of the new associates towards colonization 
proved unsuccessful. 

New England must have remained unoccupied, if the same causes 
which occasioned the emigration of the Brownists had not continued to 
operate. Notwithstanding the violent persecution to which puritans of 
every denomination were still exposed, their number and zeal daily in- 
creased. As they now despaired of obtaining in their own country any 
relaxation of the penal statutes enacted against their sect, many began to 
turn their eyes towards some other place oi retreat, where they might pro- 
fess their own opinions with impunity. From the tranquillity which their 
brethren had hitherto enj^ed in New Plymouth, they hoped to find this 
desired asylum in New England ; and by the activity of Mr. White, a 
nonconformist minister at Dorchester, an association was formed by several 
gentlemen who had imbibed puritanical notions, in order to conduct a 

♦ Chalmers’s Annals, p. 89. Douglas’s Summary, i. p. 370. 
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colony thither. They purchased from the council of Plymouth [March 
19, 1627], all the territoiy, extending in length from three miles north ot 
the river Merrimack, to three miles south of Charles River, and in breadth, 
from the Atlantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous as these proprietors 
were to accomplish their favourite purpose, they quickly perceived their 
own inability to attempt the population of such an immense region, and 
deemed it necessary to call in the aid of more opulent copartners.* 

Of these they found without difficulty, a sufficient number, chiefly in the 
capital, and among persons in the commercial and other industrious walks 
of life, who had openly joined the sect of the puritans, or secretly favoured 
their opinions. These new adventurers, with the caution natural to men 
conversant in business, entertained doubts concerning the propriety ol 
founding a colony on the basis of a grant from a private company of pa- 
tentees, who might convey a right of property in the soil, but could not 
confer jurisdiction, or the privilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was only from royal authority that 
such powers could be derived, they applied for these ; and Charles granted 
their request, with a facility which appears astonishing, when we consider 
th^rinciples and views of the men who were suitors lor the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of political wisdom, but its 
instructions are communicated slowly. Although the experience of above 
twenty years might have taught the English the impropriety of committing 
the government of settlements in America to exclusive corporations resident 
in Europe, neither the king nor his subjects had profited so much by what 
passed before their eyes as to have extended their ideas b^onci those 
adopted by James in his first attempts towards colonization. The charter 
of Charles I. to the adventurers associated for planting the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, was perfectly similar to those granted by his father to 
the two Virginian companies and to the council of Plymouth.^ The new 
adventurers were incorporated as a body politic, and their right to the 
territory, which they had purchased from the council at Plymouth, being 
confirmed by the king, they were empowered to di^iose oi lands, and to 0 
govern the people who should settle upon them. The first governor of 
the company and his assistants were named by the crown ; the right of 
electing their successors was vested in the members of the corporation. 
The executive power was committed to the governor and assistants ; that 
of legislation to the body of proprietors, wlio might make statutes and 
orders for the good of the community, not inconsistent with the laws of 
England, and enforce the observance of them, according to the course of 
other corporations within the realm. Their lands were to be held by the 
same liberal tenure with those granted to the Viiginian company. They 
obtained the same temporary exemption from internal taxes, and from 
duties on goods exported or imported ; and notwithstanding their migra- 
tion to America, they and their descendants were declared to be entitled to 
all the rights of natural born subjects.! 

The manifest obiect of this charter was to confer on the adventurers who 
undertook to people the territoiy on Massachusetts Bay, all the corporate 
rights possessed by the council of Plymouth, from which they had pur- 
chased it, and to form them into a public body, resembling other great 
trading companies, wffiich the spirit of monarchy bad at that time multiplied 
in the kingdom. The king seems not to have foreseen, or to have sus- 
pected the secret intentions of those who projected the measure ; for so 
far was he from alluring emigrants, by any hopes of indulgence with re- 
spect to their religious scruples, or from promising any relaxation from the 
rigour of the penal statutes against nonconformists, that he expressly pio- 

• Nt al’s Hist, of New England, i. p. 12?. 
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' \ for having the oath of suproip icy adniiiLsfcred to eveiy person who 
pnss to the colony, or inhabit th<*ie.* 

\yhatever were the intentions of the king, the adventurers kept their 
own object steadily in view. Soon after their powers to establish a colony 
were rendered complete by the royal charter [ 1629 ], they fitted out five 
ships for New England ; on board of which einbarked upwards of three 
hundred passengers, with a view of settling (here. These were most 
zealous puritans, whose chief inducement to relinquish their native land 
was the hope of enjoying religious liberty in a country far removed from 
the seat of government and the oppression of ecclesiastical courts. Some 
eminent nonconformist ministers accompanied them as their spiritual in- 
structors. On their arrival in New England, they found the wretched re- 
mainder of a small body of emigrants, who had left England [June 29 ], 
(lie yireceding year, under the conduct of Endicott, a deep enthusiast, 
^vhom, prior to their incorporation by the royal charter, the associates had 
aj)[)ninted deputy governor* They were settled at a place called by the 
Indi.ins Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with the fond affectation of 
fm.itics of that age to employ the language and appellations of Scripture 
in (be affairs of common life, had given the name of Salem. 

J'he emigrants under Endicott, and such as now joined them, coincided 
perfectly in religious principles. They were puritans of the strictesi 
form ; and to men of this character the institution of a church was naturally 
of such interesting concern as to lake place of every other object. In this 
hi'st transaction, they displayed at once the extent of the reformation at 
wliich they airned. Without regard to the sentiments of tnat monarch 
under the sanction of whose authority they settled in America, and fiom 
whom they derived right to act as a body politic, and in contempt of the 
laws of England, with which the charter required that none of their acts 
or ordinances should be inconsistent, they adopted in their infant church 
lh:il form of policy which has since been distinguished by the name of 
Independent. They united together in religious society [Aug, 6], by a 
«inl('mn covenant with God and with one another, and in strict conformity, 
they imagined, to the rules of Scripture. They elected a pastor, a 
1 ‘ '(lier, and an elder, whom they set apart for their respective omces, by 
fr’iposition of the hands of the brfdhrcn. All who were that day admitted 
members of the church signified their assent (o a confession of faith drawn 
'pj by their teacher, and gave an account of the foundation of their own 
Christians; and it was declared that no person should herea(\cr 
be jeceived into communion until he gave satisfaction to the church with 
i er-jK'ct to his faith and sanctily. The form of public woi’ship which they 
li. i/iutcJ w’as without a liturgy, disencumbered of every superfluous cere- 
L.^ ny, and reduced to the lowest standard of Calvinistic simplicity.! 

li was with the utmost complacence that men passionately attached to 
eieir own notions, and who had long been rt,*strained from avmving them, 
e mployed themselves in framing this model of a pure church. But in the 
ip’.sj moment that they began to taste of Christian liherly themselves, they 
foigot that other men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their num- 
I retaining a high veneration for the ritual ol' the English church, wmre 
so nuicb offended at the total abolition of it, that they Avithdrew fromcom- 


* nuicliinson’s Collect, of Orii;. reapers, p. 18. — Tt wsarprisiiig that Mr. Neal, an industrious and 
li')' n"a'l 3 ' well informed writer, should affirm, that “free liberty of conseience was giantod bv this 
I ‘ .ijicr to all wlio should settle in iliosc parte, to worship God in tlioir own way.” Hist, of New 
1 ' 1 12 1 Tins he repeats in his History of the Puriiaiit., h. 210 ; and suhsequcnl histoiians have 

r H ifvl him implicitly. No jicrmission of this kind, however, is contained In tlie chaiter; and such 
nn iniinltrence would have been inconsistent with all the maiiins of Charlrr and his minlsfersdurinp 
tlu' rouise of his reign. At the lime when Charles issued the chaiter, the i^nilaencc of Laud over 
hr, ( (Hmsels was at its height, the puritans were prosecuted with the greatest severity, and the 
i ii'gihun was ruled entirely by prerogative This is not an ora in which one can expect to meet 
with couccpsions in favour v^f nonconformists, from a prince of Charles’s character and principles. 
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muniop with the newly instituted church, and assembled separately for the 
worship of God. With an inconsistency of which there are such flagrant 
instances among Christians of eveiy denomination that it cannot be im- 
jjuted as a reproach peculiar to any sect, the very men who had themselves 
fled from persecution became persecutors ; and had recourse, in order to 
enforce their own opinions, to the same unhallowed weapons, against the 
employment of which they had lately remonstrated with so much violence. 
Endicott called the two chief malecontents before him ; and though they 
were men of note, and among the number of original patentees, he expelled 
them from the society, and sent them home in the ships which were re- 
turning to England.* The colonists were now united in sentiments ; but, 
on the approach of winter, they suffered so much from diseases, which 
carried on almost one half of their number, that they made little progress 
in occupying the countiy. 

Meanwhile the directors of the company in England exerted their 
utmost endeavours in order to reinforce the colony with a numerous body 
of new settlers ; and as the intolerant spirit of Laud exacted conformity lo 
all the injunctions of the church with greater rigour than ever, the condition 
of such as, had any scruples with respect to this became so intolerable tnai 
many accepted of their invitation to a secure retreat in New England. 
Several of these were persons of greater opulence and of belter condition 
than any who had hitherto migrated to that country. But as they intended 
to employ their fortunes, as well as to hazard their persons in estviblishing 
a ])ermanent colony there, and foresaw many inconveniences from' their 
subjection to laws made without their own consent, and framed by a 
society which must always be imperfectly acquainted with their situation, 
they insisted that the corporate powers of the company should be trans- 
ferred from England to America, and the government of the colony be 
vested entirely in those who, by settling in the latter country, Iiecame 
members of it.j The comj)any had already expended considerable sums 
in prosecuting the design of their institution, without having received 
almost any return, and had no prospect of gain, or even of reimbursement, 
but what was too remote and uncertain to be suitable to the ideas of mer- 
' chants, the most numerous class of its members. They hesitated, however, 
with respect lo the legality of granting the demand of the intended emi- 
grants. Rut such was their eagerness to be disengaged from an unpro* 
mising adventure, that, “ by general consent it was determined, that the 
charter should be transferred, and the government be settled in New 
England.”! To the members of the corjioration who chose lo remain at 
home was reserved a share in the trading stock and profits of the company 
during seven years. 

Inth is singular transaction, to which there is nothing similar in the history 
of English colonization, two circumstances merit particular attention : one 
IS the power of the company to make this transference ; the other is the 
silent acquiescence with which the king permitted it to take place. If the 
validity of this determination of the company be tried by the charter 
which cohstituted it a body politic, and conveyed to it all the corporate 
powers with which it was invested, it is evident that it could neither ex- 
ercise those powers in any mode different from what the charter pescribed, 
nor alienate them in such a manner as to convert the jurisdiction of a 
trading corporation in England into a provincial government in America. 
But from the first institution of the company of Massachusetts Bay, its 
members seem to have been animated with a spirit of innovation in civil 
policy, as well as in religion ; and by the habit of rejecting established 
usages in the one, they were prepared for deviating from them in the dther. 

♦ Mather, p. 19. Neal, p. 129, t Hatchinson’g Coll, of Papers, p. 25, t Matber, 
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They had applied for a royal charter, in order to give legal effect to their 
operations in England, as acts of a body politic ; but the persons whom 
they sent out to America, as soon as they landed there, considered them- 
selves as individuals united together by voluntaiy association, possessing 
the natural right of men who form a society, to adopt what mode of govern- 
ment, and to enact what laws they deemed most conducive to general 
felicity. Upon this principle of being entitled to judge and to decide tor 
themselves, they established their church in Salem, without regard to the 
institutions of the church of England, of which the charter supposed them 
to be members, and bound of consequence to conformity with its ritual. 
Suitable to the same ideas, we shall observe them framing all their future 
plans of civil and ecclesiastical policy. The king, though abundantly 
vigilant in observing and checking slighter encroachments on his prerogative, 
was either so much occupied at that time with other cares, occasioned by 
his fatal breach with his parliament, that he could not attend to the pro- 
ceedings of the company ; or he was so much pleased with the prospect 
of removing a body of turbulent subjects to a distant country, where they 
might he useful, and could not proye dangerous, that he was disposed to 
connive at the irregularity of a measure v^ich facilitated their departure. 

VVithout interruption from the crown, the adventurers jiroceeded to carry 
their scheme into execution. In a general court, John Wmthrop was 
appointed govenior, and Thomas Dudley deputy governor, and eighteen 
assistants were chosen ; in whom, togetlier with the body of freemen who 
should settle in New England, were vested all the corporate lights of the 
company. With such zeal and activity did they prepare for emigration^ 
that in the course of the ensuing year seventeen ships sailed for Nev/ 
England, and aboard these above fifteen hundred persons, among whom 
were several of respectable families, and in easy circumstances. On their 
arrival in New England, many were so ill satisfied w^ith the situation of 
Salem, that they explored the country in quest of some better station ; and 
settling in different places around the Hay, according to their various 
fancies, laid the foundations of Boston, Charles Town, Dorchester, Rox- 
horough, and other towns, which have since become considerable in the 
province. In each of these a church was established on the same model 
with that of Salem. This, together with the care of making provision for 
their subsistence during winter, occupied them entirely during some months. 
But in the first general court [Oct. 19], their disposition to consider them- 
selves as members of an independent society, unconfined by the regulations 
of their charter, began to appear. The election of the governor and 
deputy governor, the appointment of all other officers, and even the power 
of making laws, all which were granted by the charter to the freemen, 
were taken from them, and vested in the council of assistants. But the 
aristocratical spirit of this resolution did not accord with the ideas of equality 
prevalent among the people, who had been surprised into an approbation 
of it. Next year [1631] the freemen, whose numbers had been greatly 
augmented by the admission of new members, resumed their former rights 
But, at the same time, they ventured to deviate from the charter in a 
matter of greater moment, which deeply affected all the future operations 
of the colony, and contributed greatly to* form that peculiar character by 
which the people of New England have been distinguished. A law was 
passed, declaring that none shall hereafter be admitted freemen, or be 
entitled to any share in the government, or be capable of being chosen 
magistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, but such as have been received 
into the church as members.* By this resolution, eveiy person who did 
not hold the favourite opinions concerning the doctrines of religion, the 
discipline of the church, or the rites of worship, was at once cast out cf the 
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societ3"/and stripped of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled 
power of approving or rejecting the claims of those who applied for 
admission into communion with the church being vested in the ministers 
and leading men of each congregation, the most valuable of all civil rights 
was made to depend on their decision with respect to qualifications purely 
eixlesiastical. As in examining into these they proceeded not by any 
/cnown or established rules, but exercised a discretionary judgment, the 
jlergy rose gradually to a degree of influence and authority, from which 
fliQ levelling spirit of the independent church policy was calculated to 
exclude them. As by their determination dhe political condition of every 
citizen was fixed, all paid court to men possessed of such an important 
power, by assuming those austere and sanctimonious manners which were 
known to be the most certain recommendations to their favour. In con- 
sequence of this ascendant, which was acquired chiefly by the wildest 
enthusiasts among the clergy, their notions became a standard to which all 
studied to conform, and the singularities characteristic of the puritans in 
that age increased, of which many remakahle instances will occur in the 
course of our narrative. 

Though a considerable number of planters was cut off by the diseases 
prevalent in a countiy so imperfectly cultivated by its original inhabitants 
as to be still almost one continued lorest, and several, discouraged by the 
liardships to which they were exposed, returned to England, recruits suffi- 
cient to replace them arrived. At the same lime the small-pox, a dis- 
temper fatal to the people of the New World, swept away such multi- 
tudes of the natives, that some whole tribes disappeared ; and Heaven, by 
thus evacuating a countiy in which the English might settle without 
molestation, was supposed to declare its intention that they should 
occujiy it 

As several of the vacant Indian stations were well chosen, such was tl>e 
eagerness of the English to take posseshion of them, that their settlements 
became more numerous and more widely dispersed than suited the con- 
dition of an infant colony. This led to an innovation which totally altered 
the nature and constitution of the government. When a general court was 
to he held in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- four, the free- 
men instead of attending it in person, as the charter prescribed, elected 
representatives in their dilTerent districts, authorizing them to appear in 
their name, with full power to deliberate and decide concerning every 
point that fell under the cognizance of the general court. Whetner this 
measure was suggested by some designing leaders, or whether they found 
it prudent to soothe the people by complying with their inclination, is 
uncertain. The representatives were admitted, and considered themselves, 
in conjunction with the governor and assistants, as the supreme legislative 
assembly of the colony. In assertion of their rights, they enacted 
that no law should be passed, no tax should be imposed, and no pulilic 
officer should be appointed, but in the general assembly. The pretexts for 
making this new arrangement were plausible. The number of freemen was 
greatly increased ; many resided at a distance from the places where the 
supreme courts were held ; personal attendance became inconvenient ; the 
form of government in their own country had rentfr^red familiar the idea of 
delegating their rights, and committing the guardianship of their liberties 
to representatives of their own choice, and the experience of ages bad 
taught them that this important trust might with safety be lodged in Ihoir 
hands. Thus did the company of Massachusetts Bay, in less than six 
years from its incorjioration by the king, mature and perfect a scheme 
which, I have already observed, some of its more artful and aspiring 
leaders seem to have had in view, when the association for peopling New 
England was first formed. The colony must henceforward oe considered, 
not as a corporation whose powers were defined, and its mode of 
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procedure regulated by its charter, but as a socjely, w hich, having acquired 
or assumed political liberty, had, by its own voluntary deed, adopted a 
constitution or government framed on the model of tliat in England. 

But however liberal their system oi civil policy might be, as their leli- 
gious opinions were no longer under any restraint of authority, the spirit oi 
fanaticism continued to spread, and became every day wilder and more 
extravagant. Williams, a minister of Salem, in high estimation, having 
conceived an antipathy to the cross of St. Geoige in the standard of Eng- 
land, declaimed against it with so much vehemence, as a relic of super 
stition and idolatry which ought not to be retained among a people so pure^, 
and sanctified, that Endicott, one of the members of the court ol assistants," 
in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the cross from the ensign displayed 
before the governor’s gate. This frivolous matter interested and divided 
the colony. Some of the militia scrupled to follow colours in which there 
was a cross, lest they should do honour to an idol ; others refused to serve 
under a mutilated banner, lest they should be suspected of having 
renounced their allegiance to the crown of England. After a long contro- 
versy, carried on by both parties with that heat artd zeal which in trivial 
disputes supply the want of argument, the contest was terminated by a 
compromise. The cross was retained in the ensigns of forts and ships, but 
erased from the colours of the militia. Williams, on account of this, as 
well as of some other doctrines deemed unsound, was banished out of the 
colony.* 

The prosperous state of New England was now so highly extolled, and 
the siinj)le frame of its ecclesiastic policy so much admired by all whose 
affections were estranged from the cnurch of England, that crowds of new 
settlers Hocked thither [ 1635 ]. Among these were two persons, whose 
names have been rendered memorable by the appearance which they 
afterwards made on a more conspicuous theatre ; one was Hugh Peters, the 
enthusiastic and intriguing chaplain of Oliver Cromwell: me other Mr. 
Henry Vane, son of Sir Henry Vane, a privy counsellor, high in office, and 
of great credit with the king ; a young man of a noble family, animated 
with such zeal for pure religion and such love of liberty as induced him 
to relinquish all his hopes in England, and to settle in a colony hitherto no 
further advanced in improvement than barely to afford suhsi>tence to its 
members, was received with the fondest admiration. His njortitied 
appearance, his demure look and rigid manners, carried even beyond the 
standard of preciseness in that society which he joined, seemed to Indicrate 
a man of high spiritual attainments, while his abilities and address in busi- 
ness pointed him out as worthy of the highest station in the community. 
With universal consent, and high expectations of advantage from his 
administration, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his 
arrival [ 1636 ], But as the affairs of an infant colony afforded not o})jects 
adequate to tlie talents of Vane, his busy pragmatical spirit occupied itself 
with theological subtilties and speculations unworthy of his attention. 
These were excited by a worqan, whose reveries produced such effects 
both within the colony and beyond its precincts, that frivolous as they may 
now appear, they must be mentioned as an occurrence of importance in its 
history. 

It was the custom at that time in New England, among the chief imen 
in eveiy congregation, to meet once a week in order to repeat the sermons 
which they had heard, and to hold religious conference with respect to the 
doctrine contained in them. Mrs. Hutchinson, whose husband was among 
the most respectable members of the colony, regretting that persons of her 
sex were excluded from the benefit of those meetings, assembled statedly 
in her house anumberof women, whoemployed themselves in pious exercises 


* Near* Hist, of N Eng. p. 140. &;c. Hutchir.son, p. 37. Ciialmei'S, :3(i. 
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similar to those of the men. At first she satisfied herself with repeating what 
she could recollect of the discourses delivered by their teachers. She Began 
afterwards to add illustrations, and at length proceeded to censure some of 
the clergy as unsound, and to vent opinions and fancies of her own. These 
were all founded on the system which is denominated Antinomian by 
divines, and tinged with the deepest enthusiasm. She taught, that sanctity 
of life is no evidence of iustification, or of a state of favour with God; and 
that such as inculcated the necessity of manifesting the reality of our faith 
by obedience preached only a covenant of works ; she contended that the 
Spirit of God dwelt personally in good men, and by inward revelations and 
'^impressions they received the fullest discoveries of the divine will. The 
fluency and confidence with which she delivered these notions gained 
her many admirers and proselytes, not only among the vulgar but among 
the principal inhabitants. The whole colony was interested and agitated. 
Vane, wBose sagacity and acuteness seemed to forsake him whenever they 
were turned towards religion, espoused and defended her wildest tenets. 
Many conferences were held, days of fasting and humiliation were 
appointed, a general synod was called ; and, after dissensions so violent as 
threatened the dissolution of the colony, Mrs. Hutchinson’s opinions were 
condemned as erroneous, and she herself banished [1637], Several ot her 
disciples withdrev/ from the province of their own accord. Vane quitted 
America in disgust, unlamented even by those who had lately admired 
him ; some of whom now regarded him as a mere visionary, ana others as 
one of those dark turbulent spirits doomed to embroil eveiy society into 
which they enter.* 

However much these theological contests might disquiet the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, they contributed to the more speedy population of 
America. When Williams was banished from Salem in the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-four, such was the attachment of his hear- 
ers to a pastor whose piety they revered, that a good number of them volun- 
tarily accompanied him in his exile. They directed their march towards 
the south ; and having purchased from the natives a considerable tract of 
land, to which Williams gave the name of Providence, they settled there. 
They were joined soon after by some of those to whom the proceedings 
against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust; and by a transaction with the 
Indians they obtained a right to a fertile island in Narraganset Bay, which 
acquired Ihe^ name of Rhode Island. Williams remained among them 
upwards of forty years, respected as the father and the guide of the colony 
which he bad planted, flis spirit differed from that of the puritans in 
Massachusetts ; it was mild and tolerating ; and having ventured himself 
to reject established opinions, he endeavoured to secure the same liberty 
to other men, by maintaining that the exercise of private judgment was a 
natural and sacred right ; that the civil magistrate has no compulsive juris- 
diction in the concerns of religion ; that the punishment of any person on 
account of his omnions was an encroachment on conscience, and an act of 
persecution.t These humane principles he instilled into his followers ; 
and all who felt or dreaded oppression in other settlements resorted to a 
community in which universal toiemtion was known to be a fundamental 
maxim, in the plantations of Providence and Rhode Island, political union 
was established by voluntary association, and the equality of condition 
among the members, as well as their religious opinions ; their form of 
government was purely democratical, the supreme power being lodged in 
the freemen personally assembled. In this state they remained untfl they 
were incorporated by charter.J 

* Mather, book vii c. 3. Hutchmson, p. 53. 74. Neal, n. 1. 144. 1C3, &c. Chalmers, p. 163, 
t Neal’s Hist, of N. Eng. p. 141. ♦ Hutchinson, p. 38. Neal, il. H2. Dougl. Sum. ii. ^ 76, 
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To similar causes the colony of Connecticut is indebted for its origin. 
The rivalship between Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two favourite minis- 
ters in the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, disposed the latter, who was 
least successful in this contest for fame and power, to wish for some settle- 
ment at a distance from a competitor by whom his reputation was eclipsed. 

A ^ood number of those who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchinson’s notions, and 
were offended at such as combated them, offered to accompany him. 
Having employed proper persons to explore the country, they pitched upon 
the west side of the great riv^er Connecticut as the most inviting station : 
and in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-six, about a hundred;?; 
persons, with their wives and families, after a fatiguing march of many 
days through woods and swamps, arrived there, and laid the foundation pf 
the towns of Hartford, Springfield, and Weathcrsfield. This settlement 
was attended with peculiar irregularities. Part of the district now occu- 
pied lay beyond the limits of the territory granted to the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and yet the emigrants took a commission from the governor 
and court of assistants, empowering them to exercise jurisdiction in that 
country. The Dutch from Manhados or New York, having discovered 
the river Connecticut, and established some trading houses upon it, had 
acQuired all the right that prior possession confers. Lord Say and Sele 
ana Lord Brook, the heads of two illustrious families, were so much 
alarmed at the arbitraiy measures of Charles I., both in his civil and eccle- 
siastical administration, that they took a resolution, not unbecoming young 
men of noble birth and liberal sentiments, of retiring to the New World, 
in order to enjoy such a form of religion as they approved of, and those 
liberties which they deemed essential to the well being of society. They, 
too, fixed on the banks of the Connecticut as their place of settlement, and 
had taken possession, by building a fort at the mouth of the" river, which 
from their united names was called Say Brook. The emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts, without regarding either the defects in their own ri^ht or the 
pretensions of other claimants, kept possession, and proceeded with vigour 
to clear and cultivate the country. By degrees they got rid of every com- 
petitor. The Dutch, recently settled in America, and too feeble to engage 
in a war, peaceably withdrew from Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and 
Lord Brook made over to the colony whatever title they might have to 
any lands in that region. Society was established by a voluntary compact 
of the freemen ; and though they soon disclaimed all dependence on the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, they retained such veneration for its legisla- 
tive wisdom as to adopt a form of government nearly resembling its insti- 
tutions, with respect both to civil and ecclesiastical policy. At a subse- 
quent period, the colony of Connecticut was likewise incorporated by 
royal charter.’*^ 

The history of the first attempts to people the provinces of New Hamp 
shire and Maine, which form the fourth and most extensive division in New 
England, is obscured and perplexed, by the interfering claims of various 
proprietors. The company of Plymouth had inconsiderately parcelled 
out the northern part of the territory contained in its grant among different 
persons : of these only Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain Mason seem to 
nave had any serious intention to occupy the lands allotted to them. Their 
efforts to accomplish this were meritorious and persevering, but unsuccess- 
ful. The expense of settling colonies in an uncultivated county must 
necessarily be great and immediate ; the prospect of a return is often un- 
certain, and always remote. The funds of two private adventurers were 
not adequate to such an undertaking. Nor did the planters whom they 
sent out possess that principle of enthusiasm, which animated their neigh- 
bours of Massachusetts with vigour to struggle through all the hardships and 

* Hutchinson, p. 41, &c N«al, i. 147. Douglas, ii. 158, &c. Chalm^’s Annals, ch, xh. 
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danof rs to which society in its infancy is exposed in a savage land. 
Gorges and Mason, it is probable, must have abandoned their design, if, 
from the same motives that settlements had been made in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, colonists had not unexpectedly migrated into New" Hamp- 
shire and MaiiiQ. Mr. Wheelwright, a minister of some note, nearly related 
to Mrs. Hutchinson, and one of her most fervent admirers and partisans, 
had on this account been banished from the province of Massachusetts Bay.’*^ 
In quest of a new station, he took a course opposite to the other exiles, 
and advancing towards the north, founded the town of Exeter on a small 
river flowing into Piscataqua Bay. His iollowers, few in number, but 
firmly united, were of such rigid principles, that even the churches of 
Massachusetts did not appear to them sufficiently pure. From time to time 
they received some recruits, whom love of novelty, or dissatisfaction with 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the other colonies prompted to join them. 
Their plantations were widely dispersed, but the country was thinly peo- 
pled, and its political state extremely unsettled. The colony of Massa 
chiisctts Bay claimed jurisdiction over them, as occupying lands situated 
within the limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason asserted the rights 
conveyed to them as proprietors by their charter. In several districts the 
planters, without regarding the pretensions of either party, governed them- 
selves by maxims and laws copied from those of their brethren in the adja- 
cent colonies.! The first reduction of the political constitution in the pro- 
vinces of New Hampshire and Maine into a regular and permanent form, 
was subsequent to the Revolution. 

By extending their settlements, the English became exposed to new 
danger. The tribes of Indians around Massachusetts Bay were feeble and 
unwarlike ; yet from regard to justice, as w"ell as motives of prudence, the 
first colonists were studious to obtain the consent of the natives before they 
ventured to occupy any of their lands ; and though in such transactions the 
consideration given was often veiy inadequate to the value of the territory 
acquired, it was sufficient to satisfy the demands of the proprietors. The 
English took quiet possession of the lands thus conveyed to them, and no 
open hostility broke out between them and the ancient possessors. But 
the colopies of Providence and Connecticut soon found that they were sur- 
rounded by more pow'erful and martial nations. Among these the most 
considerable were the Narragansets and Pequods ; the former seated on the 
bay which bears their name, and the latter occupying the territoiy which 
stretches from the river Pequods along the banks of the Connecticut. 'I’be 
Pequods were a fonnidable people, who could bring into the field a thou- 
sand warriors not inferior in courage to any in the New World. They 
foresaw, not only that the extermination of the Indian race must be the 
cdnsequence of permitting the English to spread over the continent of 
America, hut that, if measures were not speedily concerted to picvent it, 
the calamity would he unavoidable. With this view they applied to the 
Narragansets, requesting them to forget ancient animosities for a moment, 
and to co-operate with them in expelling a common enemy who threatened 
both with destruction. They represented that, when those strangers first 
landed, the object of their visit was not suspected, and no proper precau- 
tions were taken to check iheir progress ; that now, by sending out colo- 
nies in one year towards three diferent quarters, their intentions were 
manifest, ana the people of America must abandon their native seats to 
make way for unjust intruders. 

But the Narragansets and Pequods, like most of the contiguous tribes in 
America, were rivals, and there subsisted between them an hereditary and 
implacable enmity. Revenge is tlie darling passion of savages ; in order 

* Iluichinson, p. 70. f Ibid. p. 103, Ate. J7C. Douglas’s Sum. ii. 22, &c. Chalmers’s Annalii, 
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to secure tne indulgence of which theje is no present advantage that they 
will not sacrifice, ^nd no future consequence which they do not totally 
disregard. ^ The Narragansets, instead of closing with the prudent proposal 
of their neighbours, discovered their hostile intentions to the governor Of 
Massachusetts Bay : and, eager to lay hold on such a favouraWe opportu- 
liity of wreaking their vengeance on their ancient foes, entered into an 
alliance with the English against them. The Pequods, more exasperated 
than discouraged by the imprudence and treacheiy of their countrymen, 
took the field, and carried on the war in the usual mode of Americans. 
They surprised stragglers, and scalped them ; they plundered and burnt 
remote settlements ; they attacked Fort Say Brook without success, though 
garrisoned only by twenty men ; and when the English began to act 
offensively, they retired to fastnesses which they deemed inaccessible. 
The different colonies had agreed to unite against the common enemy, 
f nch furnishing a quota of men in proportion to its numbers. The troops 
of Connecticut, which lay most exposed to danger, were soon assembled. 
The march of those from Mussachusetts, which formed the most consider- 
able body, was retarded by the most singular cause that ever influenced 
the operations of a military force. When they were mustered previous to 
their departure, it was found that some of the officers, as well as of the 
private soldiers, were still under a covenant of works ; and that tl^ 
blessing of God could not be implored or expected to crown the arms of 
such unhallowed men with success. The alarm was general, and many 
arrangements necessary in order to cast out the unclean, and to render this 
little hand sufficiently pure to fight the battles of a people who entertained 
high ideas of their own sanctity.* 

Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, reinforced by a small detachment 
from Say Brook, found it necessary to advance towards the enemy. They 
were posted on a rising ground, in tlie middle of a swamp towards the 
head of the river Mistick, which they had surrounded with palisadoes, 
the ])est defence that their slender skill in the art of fortification had dis- 
covered. Though they knew that the Englivsh were in motion, yet, with 
the usual improvidence and security of savages, they took no measures 
either to observe their progress, or to guard against being suiprised them- 
selves. The enemy, unperceived, reached the palisadoes [M^ay 20] ; and 
if a dog had not given the alarm by barking, the Indians mubt have been 
massacred without resistance. In a moment, however, they started to 
arms, and, raising the war cry, prepared to repel the assailants. But at 
that early period of their intercourse with the Europeans, the Ameiicans 
were little acquainted with the use of gunpowder, and dreaded its effects 
extremely. While some of the English galled them with an incessant fire 
through the intervals between the palisadoes, others forced their way by 
the entries into the fort, filled only with branches of trees ; and setting fire 
•to the huts which were covered with reeds, the confusion and terror quickly 
became general. Many of the women and children perished in the 
flames ; and the warriors, in endeavouring to escape, were either slain by 
the English, or, falling into the hands of their Indian allies, who surrounded 
the fort at a distance, were reserved for a more cruel fate. After the junc- 
tion of the troops from Massachusetts, the English resolved to pursue their 
victory ; and hunting the Indians from one place of retreat to another, 
some subsequent encounters were hardly less fatal to them than the action 
on the Mistick. In less than three months the tribe of Pequods were ex- 
tirpated : a few miserable fugitives, who took refuge among the neigh- 
bouring Indians, being incorporated by them, lost their name as .a distinct 
people. In this first essay of their arms, the colonists of New England 
seem to have been conducted by skilful and enterprising officers, ana dis- 
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But they stained their 
Insipad of treating the 
Pequods as an independent people, who made a gallant effort to defend 
the property, the rights, and the freedom of their nation, they retaliated 
upon them all the barbarities of American war. Some they massacred in 
cold blood, others they gave up to be tortured by their Indian allies, a con- 
siderable number they sold as slaves in Bermudas, the rest were reduced 
to servitude among themselves.*-^ 

But reprehensible as this conduct of the English must be deemed, their 
vigorous efforts in this decisive campaign filled all the surrounding tribes 
of Indians with such a high opinion of their valour as secured a long tran- 
cpiillity to all their settlements. At the same time the violence of admin- 
istration in England continued to increase their population and strength, b v 
forcing many respectable subjects to tear themselves from all the tender 
connections that bind men to their native country, and to fly for refuge to a 
region of the New World, which hitherto presented to them nothing that 
could allure them thither but exemption from oppression. The number of 
those emigrants drew the attention of government# and appeared so foimi- 
dable that a proclamation was issued, prohibiting masters of ships from 
carrying passengers to New England without special permission. On 
many occasions this injunction was eluded or disregarded. Fatally for the 
King, it operated with full effect in one instance. Sir Arthur Hiislerig, 
John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and some otherpersons whose principles 
and views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy those civil and jc'li- 
gjoiis liberties which they struggled in vain to obtain in Great Britain, 
hired some ships to carry them and (heir attendants to New England. By 
order of council, an embargo was laid on these when on the point of 
sailing; and Charles, far from suspecting that the future revolutions in his 
kingdoms were to be excited and directed by persons in such an ljumlilc 
spliere of life, forcibly detained the men destined to overturn his throne 
and to terminate his aays by a violent death.! 

But, in spite of all the efforts of government to check this spirit of 
migration, the measures of the king and his ministers Were considered by 
a great body of the people as so hostile to those rights which they deemed 
most valuable, that in the course of the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-eight, aliout three thousand persons embarked for New England, 
choosing rather to expose themselves to all the consequences of disre- 
garding the royal proclamation than to remain longer under oppicssiun. 
Exasperated at this contempt of his authority, Charles had recourse to a 
violent but effectual mode of accomplishing what he had in view. A 
writ oi quo warranto was issued against the corporation of Massachusetts 
Bay.^ The colonists had conformed so little to the terms of their charter 
that judgment was given against them without difficulty. 'I'hey were 
found to have forfeited all their rights as a corporation, which oi course 
returned to the crown, and Charles began to take measures for new model- 
ling the political frame of the colony, and vesting the administration of its 
affairs in other hands. But his plans were never carried into execution. 
In every corner of his dominions the storm now began to gather, wbich 
soon burst out with such fatal violence, that Charles, during the remainder 
oi his unfortunate reign, occupied with domestic and more interesting can s, 
had not leisure to bestow any attention upon a remote and inconsiderable 
province.}: 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, such a revolution took place 
in England that all the motives for migrating to the New World ceased. 


♦ Hutchinson, p. 58. 76, &c. Mathor, Magnalia, b. vii. cli 6. Hubbard's State of N. Enp. p 5. 
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The maxims of the puritahs with respect to the government both of church 
and stale became predominant in the nation, and were enforced by the 
hand of power. Their oppressors were humbled ; that perfect system 
of reformed polity, which had long been the object of their admiration 
and desire, was established by law ; and amidst the intrigues and conflicts 
of an obstinate civil war, turbulent and aspiring spirits found such full oc- 
cupation that they liad no inducement to quit a busy theatre, on which they 
had risen to act a most conspicuous part. From the year one thousand six 
hundred and twenty, when the first feeble colony was conducted to New 
England by the Brownists, to the year one thousand six hundred and forty, 
it has been computed that twenty-one thousand two hundred British 
subjects had settled there. The money expended by various adventurers 
during that period, in fitting out ships, in purchasing stock, and transporting 
settlers, amounted on a moderate calculation, nearly to two hundred thou- 
sand pounds 'a vast sum in that age, and which no principles, inferior in 
force to those wherew’ilh the puritaas were animated, could have persuaded 
men to lay out on the uncertain prospect of obtaining an establishment in 
a remote uncultivated region, which, from' its situation and climate, could 
allure them with no hope but that of finding subsistence and enjoying 
freedom. For some years, even subsistence was procured with dimculty ; 
and it was towards the close of the period to which our narrrative is arrived, 
before the product of the settlement yielded the planters any return for 
their stock. About that time they began to export corn in small quantities 
to the* West Indies, and made some feeble attempts to extend the fisheiy, 
and to open the trade in lumber, which have since proved the staple 
articles of commerce in^ the colony.f Since the year one thousand six 
hundred and forty, the number of people with which New England has 
recruited the population of the parent state, is supposed at least to equal 
what may have been drained from it by occasional migrations thither. 

But though the sudden change of system in Gr(*at Britain stopped 
entirely Ihe^ influx of settlers into New Englahd, the principles of the 
colonists coincided so perfectly with those of the popular leaders in par- 
liam<?nt that they were soon distinguished by peculiar marks of their 
brotherly aflection. By a vote of the House oi Commons in the year one 
Ihousaiul six hundred and forty-two, the people in all the different planta- 
tions of New England were exempted from payment of any duties, either 
upon goods exported thither, or upon those wfliicli they imported into the 
mother country, until the House shall take further oracr to the contrary. 
This was afterwards confirmed [ 1646 ] by the authority of both Houses. 
Encouraged by such an extraordinary privilege, industry made rapid pro- 
gress in all the districts of New England, and population increased along 
with it. In return for those favours, the colonists applauded the measures 
of parliament, celebrated its generous efforts to vindicate the rights and 
liberties of the nation, prayed for the success of its arms, and framed regu- 
lations in order to prevent any exertion in favour of the king on the other 
side of the Atlantic. { 

Relying on the indulgent partiality with which all their proceedings 
were viewed by men thus closely united wdth them in sentiment and 
wishes, the people of New England ventured on a measure which not 
only increased their security and power, but may be regarded a^ a con- 
sidiirable step towards independence. Under the impression or pretext of 
the danger to which they were exposed from the surrounding tribes of 
Indians," the four colonics of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven, entered into a league of perpetual confederacy, offensive and 
defensive [May 19 , 1643 ] ; an idea familiar to several leading men in the 

♦ Mniher, b. i ch 4. p. 17. ch. 5. p 23 IlutcJiinson, p, 193. Chnlniers's AnrialS; p. 165. 
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colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the famous bond of union ainonj> 
the Dutch provinces, in whose dominions the Brownists had lon^ resided. 
It was stipulated that the confederates should henceforth be distinguished 
by the name of the United Colonies of New England ;,that each colony 
should remain separate and distinct, and have exclusive jurisdiction within 
its own territory ; and that in eveiy war, offensive or defensive, each of 
the confederates shall furnish his quota of men, provisions, and money, 
at a rate to be fixed from time to time, in proportion to the number of 
I)eople in each settlement ; that an assembly composed of two commis- 
sioners from each colony shall be held annually, with power to deliberate 
and decide in all points of common concern to the confederacy ; and eveiy 
determination, in which six of their number concur, shall be binding on 
the whole.^ In this transaction the Colonies of New England seem to 
have considered themselves as independent societies, possessing all the 
imhts of sovereignty, and free from the control of any superior power, 
llie governing party in England, occupied with affairs of more urgent 
concern, and nowise disposed to observe the conduct of their brethren in 
America with any jealous attention, suffered the measure to pass without 
animadversion. 

Emboldened by this connivance, the spirit of independence gathered 
strength, and soon displayed itself more openly ; some persons of note in 
the colony of Massachusetts, averse to the system of ecclesiastical polity 
established there, and preferring to it the government and discipline of the 
churches of England or Scotland, having remonstrated to the general* court 
against the injustice of depriving them of their rights as freemen, and of 
their privileges as Christians [ 1646 ], because they could not join as mem- 
bers with any of the congregational churches, petitioned that they might 
no longer be bound to obey laws to which they bad not assented, nor be 
subjected to taxes imposed by an assembly in which they were not repre- 
sented. Their demands were not only rejected, but they were imprisoned 
and fined as disturbers of the public peace ; and when they appointed 
some of their number to lay their grievances before parliament, the annual 
court, in order to prevent this appeal to the supreme power, attempted 
first to seize their papers, and to obstruct their embarkation for England. 
But though neither of these cOuld be accomplished, such was the address 
and influence of the Colony’s agents in England, that no inquiry seems to 
have been made into this transaction.f Tms was followed by an indica 
tion, still less ambiguous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent among the people 
of Massachusetts. Under every form of government the right of coining 
money has been considered as a prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, and 
whicn no subordinate member in any state is entitled to claim. Regardless 
of this established maxim, the general court ordered a coinage of silver 
money at Boston [ 1652 ], stamped with the name of the colony, and a tree 
as an apt symbol of its progressive vigour. J Even this usurpation escaped 
without notice. The Independents, having now humbled all rival sects, 
engrossed the whole direction of affairs in Great Britain, and long accustomed 
to admire the government of New England, framed agreeably to those 
principles which they had adopted as the most perfect model of civil and 
ecclesiastical polity, they were unwilling to stain its reputation by censuring 
any part of its conduct. 

When Cromwell usurped the supreme power, the colonies of New 
England continued to stand as high in his estimation. As he had deeply 
imbibed all the fanatical notions of the Independents, and was perpetually 
surrounded by the most eminent and artful teachers of that sect, he kept 
a constant correspondence with the leading men in the American settle- 

* Neal’s Hist of N, Eng. 1. 202, &c, Hutchinson p. 324. Chalmeis’s Annals, p. 177, t Neal’s 
Hist, of N. Eng. i. 321. Hutchinson’s Hist. 145, &c Colli'ct. 388, &c. Chaim. Aim. 179. Mather, 
Magnal. b. iU. ch. i p 30. ; Hutchinson’s IlLSt. 177, 178. Chalmers’s Annals, p. 181 
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menls, who seem to have looked up to him as a zealous patron.* He in 
return considered them as his most devoted adherents, attached to him no 
less by aflfection than by principle. lie soon g^ave a striking proof of this. 
On the conquest of Jamaica, he formed a scheme for the security and 
improvement of the acquisition made by his victorious arms, suited to the 
ardour of an impetuous spirit that delighted in accomplishing its ends by 
extraordinary means. He proposed to transport the people of New 
England to that island, and employed every argument calculated to make 
impression upon them, in order to obtain tneir consent. He endeavoincd 
to rouse their religious zeal by representing what a fatal blow it would be 
to the man of sin, if a colony of the faithful were settled in the midst of 
his territories in the New World. He allured them with prospects of 
irnsnense wealth in a fertile region, which would reward the industry of 
those who cultivated it with all the precious productions of the torrid zone, 
and expressed his fervent wish that they might take possession of it, in 
order to fulfil God’s promise of making his people the head and not llie 
tail. He assured them of being supported by the whole force of his 
authority, and of vesting all the powers of government entirely in tlj('ir 
hands. But by this time the colonists were attached to a countiy in w hich 
they had resided for many years, and where, though they did n(>t attain 
opulence, they enjoyed the comforts of life in great abundance ; and they 
dreaded so mtich the noxious climate of the West Indies, w hich had proved 
fatal to a great number of the English who first settled in .lamaica, that 
they declined, though in the most respectful terms, closing with the i’lo- 
(ctor’s proposition.! 

• Hulchinson, App. 520, &c. Collect, p. 5233 + IIuichinBon, p. 190, &c, Chu'ihns^, p lc3 
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Note [1]. Page 10. 

Tyre was situated at such a distance from the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, aa 
made it impracticable to convey commodities from thence to that city by land 
carriaj;c. This induced the Phoenicians to render themselves masters of Rhino^ 
crura or Rhinocolura^ the nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
They landed the cargoes which tJicy purchased in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, 
at Elath, the safest harbour in tlie Red Sea towards the North. Thence they 
were carried by land to Rhinocolura, the distance not being very considerable ; 
and, being re-ahipped in that port were transported to Tyre, and distributed over 
the world. Strabon. Geogr. edit. Casaub. lib. xvi. p. 1128. Diodor. Sicul. 
Biblioth. Histor. edit. Wesselingii, lib. i. p. 70. 


Note [2]. Page 21. 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic monument of the Carthaginian 
skill in naval affairs, and one, of tho most curious fiagmenls transmitted to us 
by antiquity. The learned and industrious Mr. Dodwell, in a dissertation 
prefixed to the Periplus of Hanno, in the edition of the Minor Geographers 
published at Oxford, endeavours to prove* that this is a spurious work, the 
composition of some Greek, who assumed Jlanno’s name. But do Montes- 
quieu, in his TEsprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 8. and M. de Bougainville, in a dis- 
sertation published tom. xxvi. of the Menioircs de TAcad^mie des Inscrijitions, 
&:c. have established its authenticity by arguments wdiich to me appear un- 
answerable. Ramusio has accompanied his translation of this curious voyage 
with a dissertation tending to illustrate it. Racolte de Viaggi, vol. i. p. 112. 
M. do Bougainville has, with great learning and ability, treated the same subject. 
It appears that Hanno, according to the mode of ancient navigation, undertook 
this voyage 'in small vessels so constructed that he could keep close in with tho 
coast. He sailed from Gedes to the island of Cernc in twelve days. This is 
probably what is known to the moderns by the name of the Isle of Arguim. 
It became the chief station of the Carthaginians on that coast ; and M. de 
Bougainville contends, that the cisterns found there arc monuments of tlie Car- 
thaginian power and ingenuity. Proceeding from Cernc, and still following 
the winding of the coast, he arrived in seventeen days, at a promontory which 
he called The West Horn^ probably Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to 
another promontory, which he named The, South Horn, and which is manifestly 
Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees north of tho line. All the circumstances 
contained in the short abstract of his journal, which is handed down to us, con- 
cerning the appearance and state of the countries on tho coast of Africa, are 
confirmed and illustrated by a comparison wuth the accounts of modern naviga- 
tors. Even those circumstances which, from their seeming improbability, have 
been produced to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to confirm it. 
He observes, that in the country to the south of Ceme, a profound silence 
reigned through the day ; but during the night innumerable fires were kindled 
along tho banks af tl*e rivers, and the air resounded with tho noise cf pipes 
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and drums and cries of joy. The same thing, as Ramusio observes, still takes 
place. The excessive heat obliges the Negroes to take shelter in the woods, or 
in their houses, during the day. As soon as the sun sets, they sally out, and by 
torchlight enjoy the pleasure of music and dancing, in which tliey spend the 
night. Ramus, i. 113. F. In another place, he mentions the sea as burning 
with torrents of fircr. What occurred to M. Adanson, on the same coast, may 
explain this : “ As soon,” says he, “ as the sun dipped beneath the horizon, and 
night overspread the earth with darkness, the sea lent us its friendly light. 
While the prow of our vessel ploughed the foaming surges, it seemed to set them 
all on fire. Thus wo sailed in a luminous inclosurc, which surrounded us like 
a large circle of rays, from whence dailed in tlie wake of the ship a long stream 
of a light.” Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. This appearance of the sea, observed by 
Hunter, has been mentioned as an argument against the authenticity of the 
Periplus, It is, however, a phenomenon very common in warm climates. Cap- 
tain Cook’s second voyage, vol. i. p. 15. The Periplus of Hanno has been 
translated, and every point with respect to it has been illustrated wiUi much 
learning and ingenuity, in a work published by Don Pedr. Rodrig. Campomanes, 
entitled, Antiguedad maritima de Cartago, con el Periplo desu General Hannon 
traducido o illustrado. Mad, 1756. 4to. 

Note [3]. Page 21 

Long after the navigation of the Phccnicians and of Eudoxus round Africa, 
Polybius, the most intelligent and best informed historian of antiquity, and par- 
ticularly distinguished by his attention to geographical researches, affirms, that 
it was not known, in histime, whether Africa was a continued continent stretching 
to the south, or whether it was encompassed by the sea. Polybii Hist. lib. iii. 
Pliny the naturalist asserts, that there can bo no communication between the 
southern and northern temperate zones. Plinii Hist. Natur. edit, in usum. 
Dclph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If tliey had given full credit to the accounts of those 
voyages, the former could not have entertained such a doubt, the latter could 
not have delivered such an opinion. Strabo mentions the voyage of Eudoxus, 
but treats it as a fabulous tale, lib. ii, p. 155 ; and, according to his account of 
it, no other judgment can be formed with respect to it. Strabo seems not to 
have known any thing with certainty concerning the form and slate of the 
southern parts of Africa. Gcogr. lib. xvii. p. 1 180. Ptolemy, the most inquisi- 
tive and learned of all the ancient geographers, was equally unacquainted with 
any parts of Africa situated a few degrees beyond the equinoctial line ; for he 
supposes that this great continent was not surrounded by the sea, but that it 
stretched, without interruption, towards the south pole ; and he so far mistakes 
its true figure that he describes the continent as becoming broader and broader 
as it advanced towards the south. Ptolemroi Geogr.lib.iv.o. 9. Briotii Parallela 
Geogr. veteris et nov®, p. 86. 

Note [4]. Page 24. 

A FACT recorded by Strabo affords a very strong and singular proof of tlie 
ignorance of the ancients with respect to* the situation of the various parts of 
the earth. When Alexander niarched along the banks of the Hydaspes and 
Acesine, two of the rivers which fall into the Indus, he observed that there were 
many crocodiles in those rivers, and that tlie country produced beans of the 
same species with those wffiich were common in Egypt. From these circum- 
stances he concluded that ho had discovered the source of the Nile, and prepared 
a fleet to sail down the Hydaspes to Egypt. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1020. 
This amazing error did not arise from any ignorance of geography peculiar to 
that monarch ; for we arc informed by Strabo, that Alexander applied with 
particular attention in order to acquire the knowledge of this science, and had 
accurate maps or descriptions ol the countries through which he marched. Lib. 
ii. p. 120. But in his age the knowledge of the Greeks did not extend beyond 
the limits of the Mediterranean. 

Vol. I.— 57 
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Note [5]. Page 24. 

As the flux and reflux of the sea is remarkably great at the mouth of tno 
river Indus, this would render the phenomenon more formidable to the Greeks. 
Varen Geogr. vol. i. p. 251. 


Note [6]. Page 25 

It is probable that the ancients were seldom induced to advance so far as the 
mouth of the Ganges, either by motives of curiosity or views of commercial 
advantage. In consequence of this, their idea concerning the position of that 
great river was very erroneous. Ptolemy places that branch of the, Ganges, 
which he distinguishes by the name of the Great Mouth, in the hundred and 
forty-sixth degree of longitude from his first meridian in the Fortunate Islands. 
But its true longitude, computed from tliat meridian, is now determined, by 
astronomical observations, to be only a hundred and five degrees. A geographer 
so eminent must have been betrayed into an error of this magnitude by the 
imperfection of the information whicli he had received concerning those distairt 
regions; and this affords a striking proof of the intercourse with them being 
extremely rare. With respect to the countries of India beyond the Ganges, 
his intelligence was still more defective, and his errors more enormous. I shall 
have occasion to observe, in another place, that he has placed the country of 
the Seres, or China, no less than sixty degrees further east than its true position. 
M. d’Anville, oiie of the most learned and intelligent of the modern geographers, 
has set this matter in a clear light, in two dissertations published in Mem. do 
PAcad^m. des Inscript. &c. tom. xxxii. p. 573. 504. 

Note [7]. Page 25. 

It is remarkable, that the discovcric.? of tho ancients were made chiefly by 
land; those of tho moderns are carried on cliicfly by sea. The progress of 
conquest led to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It is a judicious 
observation of Strabo, that the conquests of Alexander the Great made known 
the East, those of the Romans opened the West, and tlioso of Mithridatcs King 
of Pbntus the North. Lib. i. p. 26. When discovciy is carried on by land 
alone, its progress must be slow and its operations confined. When it is carried 
on only by sea, its sphere may be more extensive, and its advances more raj)id; 
but it labours under peculiar defects. Thougli it may make known tho position 
of diflerent countries, and ascertain their boundaries as far as these are deter- 
mined by. the ocean, it leaves us in ignorance with respect to their interior state. 
Above two centuries and a half have elapsed since the Europeans sailed round 
the southern promontory of Africa, and have traded in m’ost of its ports ; but, 
in a considerable part of that great continent, they have done little more than 
survey its coasts* and mark its capes and harbours. Its interior regions are in a 
great measure unknown. The ancients, xvho had a very imperfect knowledge 
of its coasts, except where they arc washed by the Mediterranean or Red Sea, 
were accustomed to penetrate into its inland provinces, and, if Vc may relv on 
the testimony of Herodotus and Diodor js Siculus, had explored many parts of 
it now altogether unknown. . Unless both modes of discovery be united, the 
geographical knowledge of the earth must remain incomplete and inaccurate. 

Note [8]. Page 27. 

The notion of the ancients concerning such an excessive degree of heat in 
tho torrid zone as rendered it uninhabitable, and their persisting in this error 
long after they began to have some commercial intercourse with several parts 
of India lying within the tropics, must appear so singular and absurd, that it 
may not be unacceptable, to some of my readers to produce evidence of their 
holding this opinion, and to account for the apparent inconsistence of their theory 
with their experience. Cicero, who had bestowed attention upon every part 
of philosophy known to the ancients, seems to have believed that the torrid zone 
was uninhabitable, and, of consequence, that there could be no iiitercojrsc 
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fc'clwbcn th.c northern and southern temperate zones. He introduces Africanns 
thus addressing the younger Scipio: ‘-‘You sec this earth encompassed, and as 
it were bound in by certain zones, of which two, at the greatest distance from 
each other, and sustaining the opposite poles of heaven, are frozen with perpetual 
cold ; the middle one, and the largest of all, is burnt with the heat of the sun; 
two are habitable ; the people in the southern one are antipodes to us, with 
whom wo have no connection.” Somnium Scipionis^ c. 6. Geniinus, a Greek 
philosopher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers the same doctrine, not in a 
popular work, but inhisE/iratyai^« us ^utvofjttvet^ a treatise purely scientific. “ When 
we speak,” says he, “ of the southern temperate zone and its inhabitants, and 
concerning those who are called antipodes, it must bo always understood, that 
wo have no certain knowledge or information concerning the southern temperate 
zone, whether it bo inhabited or not. But from the spherical figure of the earth, 
and the course which the sun holds between the tropics, wp conclude that tlicre 
is another zone situated to the south, which enjoys the same degree of tempera- 
ture witli the northern one which we inhabit.” Cap! xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii 
Opus de Doctr. Temper, in quo Uranologium sivc ^ystemata var. Auctorum. 
Anist. 1705, vol. 3. The opinion of Pliny the naturalist, wnth respect to both 
-hesc points, was the same : “ There are five divisions of the earth, which are 
called zones. All that portion which lies near to the two opposite poles is 
oppressed with vehement cold and cternat frost. There, unblessed with 
the aspect of milder stars, perpetual darkness reigns, or at the utmost, a 
feeble light reflected from surrounding snows. The middle of the earth, in • 
which is the orbit of the sun, is scorched and burnt up with flames and fiery 
vapour. Between these torrid and frozen districts lie two other portions of 
the earth, which are temperate ; but, on account of the burning region inter- 
posed, there can be no communication between them. Thus Heaven has de- 
prived us of tlirco parts of the earth.” Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers his opinion 
to the same effect, in terms no less explicit: ‘‘The portion of the earth which 
lies near the equator, in the torrid zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat.” 
Xjib. ii. p. 154. To these I might add the authority of many other respectable 
philosophers and historians of antiquity. 

In order to explain the sense in which this doctrine was generally received, wo 
may observe, that Parmenides, as we are informed by Strabo, was the first who 
divided the earth into five zones, and extended the limits of the’ zone which he 
supposed to be uninhabitable on account of heat beyond the tropics. Aristotle, 
as \vc learn likewise from Strabo, fixed the boundaries of the different zones in 
the same manner as they are defined by modern geographers. But the progress 
of discovery having gradually demonstrated that several regions of the earth 
which lay within the tropics wore not only habitable, but populous and fertile, 
this induced later geographers to circumscribe the limits of the torrid zone. It 
is imt easy to ascertain with precision the boundaries which they allotted it. 
From a passage in S#abo, who, as far as I know, is the only author of antiquity 
from whom we receive any hint concerning tliis subject, I should conjecture, 
that those who calculated according to the incasurcinent of the earth by Era- 
tosthenes, supposed the torrid zone to comprehend near sixteen degrees, about 
eight on each side of the equator; whereas such as followed the computatirui 
of Posidonius allotted about twenty-four degrees, or somewhat more than 
twelve degrees on each side of the equator to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 
151. According to the former opinion, about two-tlurds of that portion of the 
earth wdiich lies between the tropics w’^as considered as habitable ; according to 
the latter, about one-half of it. With this restriction, the doctrine of the 
ancients concerning the torrid zone appears less absurd ; and we can conceive 
the re.ison of their asserting this zone to be uninhabitable, even after they had ' 
opened a communication with several places within the tropics. When men 
of science spoke of the torrid zone, they considered it as it was limited by the 
dofinitiou of geographers to sixteen, or at the utiuost to twenty-four degrees; 
and as they knew almost nothing of the countries nearer to the equator, they 
might still sui)pose tliein to be uninhabitable. In loose and popular discourse^ 
tlie name of the torrid zone continued to be given to all that portion of the 
earth which lies within the tropics. Cicero seems to have been unacquainted 
with those ideas of the later geographers; and, adhering to tho division of 
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Parmenides, describes the torrid zone as the largest of the live. Some of the 
ancients rejected the notion concerning the intolerable heat of the torrid zone 
as a popular error. This wc arc told by Plutarch was the sentiment of Pythago- 
ras; and we learn from Strabo, that Eratosthenes and Polybius had adopted 
the same opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Ptolemy seems to have paid no regard to the 
ancient doctrine and opinions concerning the torrid zone. 

Note [9]. Page 35. 

The court of Inquisition, which effectually checks a spirit of liberal inquiry, 
and of literary improvement, wherever it is established, was unknown in Por- 
tugal in the fifteenth century, when the people of that kingdom began their 
voyages of discovery. More than a century elapsed before it was introduced 
by Jolm III., whose reign commenced A. D. 1521. 

Note [10]. Page 38, 

An instance of this is related by Hakluyt, upon the authority of the Portu 
guese historian Garcia de Resende. Some English merchants having resolved 
to open a trade with the coast of Guinea, John II. of Portugal despatched 
ambassadors to Edward IV., in order to lay before him the right which ho had 
acquired by the Pope’« bull to the dominion of that country, and to request of 
him to prohibit his subjects to prosecute their intended voyage. Edward was 
so much satisfied with the exclusive title of the Portuguese, that he issued his 
orders in the terms which they desired. Hakluyt, Navigations, Voyages, and 
Traffics of the English, vol. ii. part ii. p.2. 

Note [11]. Page 42. 

The time of Columbus's death may bo nearly ascertained by the following 
circumstances. It appears from the fragment of a letter addressed by him to 
^ Ferdinand and Isabella, A. D. 1501, that he had at that time been engaged forty 
years in a seafaring life. In another letter he informs them that he went to 
sea at the age of fourteen : from those facts it follows, that he was born A. I). 
1447. Life of Christa. Columbus, by liis son Don Ferdinand. Churchill’s 
Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. ji. 484, 485. 

Note [12]. Page 44. 

The spherical figure of the earth was known to the ancient geographers. 
They invented the method, still in use, of computing the longitude and latitude 
of different places. According to their doctrine, the equator, or imaginary line 
which encompasses the earth, contained three hundred and sixty degrees ; these 
they divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, each equal to fifteen degrees. 
The counti^y of the S^res or Sincs^ being the furthest part of India known to 
the ancients, was supposed by Marinus Tyrius, the most eminent of the ancient 
geographers before Ptolemy, to bo fifteen hours, or two hundred and twenty- 
five degrees to the east of the first meridian, passing through the Fortunate 
Islands. Ptolcmmi Geogr. lib. i. c. 11. If this supposition was well founded, 
the country^of the Seres, or Clrina, was only nine hours, or one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees west from the Fortunate or Canary Islands ; and the navi- 
gation in that direction was much shorter than by the course which the Portu- 
guese were pursuing. Marco Polo, in his travels, had described countries, 
particularly the island of Cipango or Zipangri, supposed to be Japan, con- 
siderably to the east of any part of Asia known to the ancients. Marcus Paulus 
de Region. Oriental, lib. ii. c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. Of course, this country, as it 
extended further to the east, was still nearer to the Canary Islands. The con- 
clusions of Columbus, though drawn from inaccurate observations, were just. 
If the suppositions of Marinus had been well founded, and if the countries 
which Marco Polo visited, had been situated to the east of those whose longitude 
Marinus had ascertained, the proper and nearest course to the East Indies must 
have been to steer directly west. Herrera, dec. 1. lib, i. c. 2. A more extensive 
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Knowledge of the globe has now discovered Ihe ^roat error of Marinas^ in' 
supposing China to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and twenty-five dogroos 
east from the Canary Islands; and that even rtoleiny was mistaken, when he 
reduced the longitude of China to twelve hours, or one hundred and eighty degrees. 
The longitude of the western frontier of that vast empire is seven hours, or one 
hundred and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. But 
Columbus followed the light which his age afforded, and relied upon the 
authority of w^riters, who were at that time regarded as the instructej;s and 
guides of mankind in tlie science of geography. 

Note [13], Page 53. 

As the Portuguese, in making their discoveries, did not depart far from the 
coast of Africa, they concluded that birds, whose flight they observed with 
great attention, did not venture to any considerable distance from land. In 
the infancy of navigation it was not known that birds often stretched their flight 
to an immense distance from any shore. In sailing towards the West Indian 
Islands, birds are often seen at the distance of two hundred leagues from the 
nearest coast. Sloane’s Nat. Hist, of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 30. Catesby saw an 
owl at sea when the ship was six hundred leagues distant from land. Nat. 
Hist, of , Carolina, pref. p. 7. Hist. Naturelle de M. Buffon, tom. xvi. p. 32. 
From which it appears, that this indication of land, on which Columbus seems 
to have relied with some confidence, was extremely uncertain. This observa- 
tion is confirmed by Capt. Cook, the most extensive and experienced navigator 
of any age or nation, ‘‘No one yet knows (says he) to what distance any of 
the oceanic birds go to sea; for my own part, 1 do not believe that there is one 
in the whole tribe that can be relied on in pointing out the vicinity of land ” 
Voyage towards the South Pole, vol. i. p. 275. 

Note [14]. Page 5fJ. 

In a letter of the Admiral’s to Ferdinand and Isabella, he describes one of 
the harbours in Cuba with all the enthusiastic admiration of a discoverer. — “ I 
discovered a river which a galley might easily enter : the beauty of it induced 
me to sound, and I found from five to eight fathoms of water. Having pro- 
ceeded a considerable way up the river, every thing invited mo to settle there. 
The beauty of the river, the clearness of the water through which I could sco 
the sandy bottom, the multitude of palm trees of diftereut kinds, the tallest 
and finest I had seen, and an infinite number of other arge and flourishing trees, 
the birds, and the verdure of the plains arc so wonderfully beautiful, that this 
country excels all others as far as the day surpasses the night in brightness and 
splendour, so that I often said, that it would be in vain for me to atlonipt to 
give your Highnesses a full account of it, for neither my tongue nor my pen 
could come up to the truth ; and indeed I am so much amazed at the sight of 
such beauty, that I know not how to describe it.” Life of Columb. c, 30 

Note [15]. Page 59. 

The account which Columbus gives of the humanity and orderly behaviour 
of the natives on this occasion is very striking. “ The king (says he in a letter 
to Ferdinand and Isabella) having been informed of our misforliiill, oj|^rcssed 
great grief for our loss, and immediately sent aboard all the people in ihe place 
in many largo canoes ; we soon unloaded the ship of e/ery thing that w'as upon 
deck, as the king gave us great assistance : ho himself, with his brothers and 
relations, texok all possible care that every thing should be properly done, both 
aboard and on shore. And, from time to time, ho sent some of his relaiions 
weeping, to beg of me not to be dejected, for he would give me all that he had. 
1 can assure your Highnesses, that so much care could not have been taken m 
securing our effects in any part of Spain, as all our property was put together 
in one place near his palace, until the houses which he wanted to prepare for 
the custody of it were emptied. He immediately placed a guard of armed' men, 
who watched during the whole night, and those on shore lamented as if they 
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had been much interested in our loss. The people are so affectionate, so tractahio, 
and so peaceable, that 1 swear to your liighnesHes, that there is not a better race 
of men, nor a better country in the world. They love their neighbour as them- 
selves; their conversation is the sweetest and mildest in the world, cheerful and 
always accompanied with a smile. And although it is true that they go naked, 
yet your Highnesses may be assured that they have many very commendable 
customs ; the king is served with great state, and his behaviour is so decent that 
it is pleasant to see him, as it is likewise to observe the wonderful memor}'^ 
which tlicse peoj>le have, and their desire of knowing every thing, which lcad.< 
them to inquire into its causes and ofFects/’ Life of Columbus, c, S';!!. It is 
probable that the Spaniards were indebted for this officious attention to the 
opinion which the liniians entertained ol* them as a superior order of beings. 

Note [16]. Page 62. 

Every monument of such a man as Columbus is valuable, A letter winch 
he wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella, describing what passed on this occasion, 
exinbits a most striking picture of his intrepidity, his humanity, his' prudence, 
his puhiic spirit, and courtly address. “ 1 w'ould have been less concerned for 
this misfortune had I alone been in danger, both because my life is a debt that 
I owe to the Supremo Creator, and because I have at other times been exposed 
to the most imminent hazard. Put what gave mo infinite grief and vexation 
was, that after it had pleased our Jjord to give me faith to undertake this ent(‘r- 
prise, in wiiich 1 had now iicen so successful, that my opponents would have 
been convinced, and the glory of your Highnesses, and the extent of your ter- 
ritory, increased by me ; it should please the Divine Majesty to stop all by my 
doatb. All this would have been more tolerable had it not been attended with 
the loss of those men whom I liad carried with me, upon promise of the greatest 
prosperity, wlio, seeing themselves in such distress, cursed not only their 
corning along with me, but that fear and awe of me which prevented them 
from returning, as they often had resolved to have done. Put besides all this, 
my sorrow was greatly increased by recollecting that J had loft my two sons at 
school at Cordova, destitute pf friends, in a foreign country, when it could not 
in all probability be known that I had done snch services as might induce Your 
Highnesses to remember them. And though I comforted myself with the laith 
that our Lord would not permit'lhat which tended so much to the glory of his 
Church, and which I had brought about with so much trouble, to remain im- 
perfect, yet I considered, that, on account of my sms, it was his will to deprive 
me of that glory which I might have attained in this world. While in this 
confused state, 1 thought on tJie good fortune wliicli accompanies Your High- 
nesses, and imagined tliat although I should perish, and tlio vessel be lost, it 
was possible that you might somehow come to the knowledge of my voyage, 
and the success with which it was attended. For that reason I wrote upon 
parchment with the brevity which the situation required, that 1 had discovered 
the lands which I promised, in how many days 1 had done it, and what course 
I had followed. 1 mentioned the goodness of the country, the character of the 
inhabitants, and that YoUr Higiinesses’ subjects were left in possession of all 
that I had discovered. Having sealed this writing, I addressed it to Your 
Highnesses, and promised a thousand ducats to any person who should deliver 
it sea^, Sr|(|that if any foreigner found it, the promised reward might prevail 
on th^ not to give the information to another. I then caused a great cask to 
bo brought to me, and wrapping up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and after- 
wards in a cake of wax, I put it into the cask, and having stopped it well, I 
cast it into the sea. All the men believed that it was some act of devotion. 
Imagining that this might never chance to be taken up, as the ships approached 
nearer to Spain, I made another packet like the first, and placed it at the top 
of the poop, BO that, if the ship sunk, the cask remaining above water might 
be committed to the guidance of fortune.” 

Note [17]. Page 64. 

Some Spanish authors, with the meanness of national jealousy, have endea- 
voured to detract from the glory of Columbus, by insinuating that lie was led 
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to the discov^'ry of the New World, not by his own inventive or enterprising 
genius, but by information which he had received. According to their ac- 
count a vessel having been driven from its course by easterly winds, was 
carried before them far to the west, and landed on the coast of ati unknown 
country, from which it returned with dilficulty ; the pilot and three sailors 
being the only persons v/ho survived the distresses which the crow suffered 
from want of provisions and fatigue in this long voyage. In a few days after 
their arrival, all the four died ; but the pilot having been received into the house 
of Columbus, his intimate friend disclosed to him before his death, the secret 
of the discovery which he had accidentally made, and left him his papers con- 
taining a journal of the voyage, which served as a guide to Columbus in his 
undertaking. Gomara, as far as I know, is the first author who published this 
story. Hist. c. 13. Every circumstance is destitute of evidence to support it. 
Neither the name of the vessel nor its destination is known. Some pretend 
that it belonged, to one of the seaport towns in Andalusia, and was sailing 
either to the Canaries or to Madeira ; others, that it was a Biscayner in its way 
to England ; others, a Portuguese ship trading on the coast of Guinea. The 
name of the pilot is alike unknown, as well as that of the port in wliich he 
landed on his return. According to some, it was in Portugal ; according to 
others, in Madeira, or the Azores. The year in which this vbyage was made is 
no less uncertain. Monson’s Nav. Tracts. Churchill, iii. 371. No mention is 
made of this pilot, or his discoveries, by And. Bernaldes, or Pet. Martyr, the 
contemporaries of Columbus. Herrera, with his usual judgment, passes over 
it in silence. Oviedo takes notice of tliis report, but considers it as a tale fit 
only to amuse the vulgar. Hist, lib.fi. c. 2. As Columbus held his course 
directly west from the Canaries, and never varied it, some later authors have 
supposed that this uniformity is a proof of liis being guided by some previous 
information. But tlioy do not recollect the principles on which he founded all 
his hopes of success, that by holding a westerly course he must certainly arrive 
at those regions of the cast described by the ancients. Hi-s ffj*m belief of his 
own system led him to take that course, and to pursue it without deviation. 

The Spaniards are not the only people who have called in question Columbus’s 
claim to the honour of having discovered America. Some German authors 
ascribed this honour to Martin Behaim their countryman. He was of the noble 
family of the Behairns of Schwartzbach, citizens of the first rank in the Imperial 
town of Nuremberg. Having studied under the celebrated John Mailer, better 
known by the name of Hegiomontanus, he acquired such knowledge of cos- 
mography as excited a desire of exploring those regions, the situation and 
qualities of which he had boon accustomed, under that able master, to investi- 
gate and describe. Under the patronage of the Dutchess of Burgundy he re- 
paired to Lisbon, whither the fame of the Portuguese discoveries invited all 
the adventurous spirits of the age. There, as we learn from H'erman Schedel, 
of whose Chronicon Mandi^ a German translation was printed at Nuremberg, 
A. D. 1493, his merit as a cosinographer raised him, in conjunction with 
Diego Cano, to the command of a squadron fitted out for discovery m the year 
1483. In that , voyage he is said to have discovered the kingdom of Congo. 
He settled in the island of Fayal, one of the Azores, and was a particular friend 
of Columbus. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 2. Magellan had a terrestrial globe 
made by Behaim, on which he demonstrated the course that he proposed to 
hold in search of the communication with the South Sea,, which he afterwards 
discovered. Gomara Hist. c. 19. Herrera, -dec.tlL hh. ii. c. 19. In the year 
1492, Behaim visited his relations in Nuremberg, and left with them a map 
drawn with his own hand, which is still preserved among the arcliives of the 
family. Tlius far the story of Martin Behaim seems to be well authenticated ; 
but the account of his having discovered any part of the New World appears 
to be merely conjectural. 

In tlie first edition, as I had at that time hardly any knowledge of Behaim 
but what f derived from a frivolous dissertation ‘ De vero Novi Orbis Inven- 
tore,’ })ublislicd at Frankfort, A. D. 1714, by Jo. Frid. Stuvenius, I was induced, 
by the authority of Herrera, to suppose that Behaim was not a native of Grer- 
maiiy ; but from more full a, id accurate information, communicated to me by 
the learned Dr. John Reinliold Forster. 1 am now satisfied that I was mistaken. 
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Dr. Forster has been likewise so good as to favour me with a copy of Bchaim’s 
map, as published by Doppclmayer in his account of the Mathematicians and 
Artists of Nuremberg. From this map the imperfection of cosmographical 
knowledge at that period is manifest. Hardly one place is laid down in its 
true situation. Nor can 1 discover from it any reason to suppose that Bchaim 
had the least knowdedge of any region in America, lie delineates, indeed, an 
island to which he gives the name of St. Brandon. This, it is imagined, may 
be some part of Guiana, supposed at first to be an island. He places it in the 
same latitude with the Cape Verd isles, and T suspect it to bo imaginary 
island which has been admitted into some ancient maps on no better authority 
than the legend of the Irish St. Brandon or Brendan, whose story is so childishly 
fabulous as to be unworthy, of any notice. Girald. Carnbrensis ap, Missingham 
Florilegium Sanctorum, p. 427. 

The pretensions of the Welsh to the discovery of America seem not to rest 
on a foundation much more solid. In the twelfth century, according to Powell, 
a dispute having arisen among the sons of Owen Guyncth, King of North 
Wales, concerning the succession to his crown, Madoc, one of tlieir number, 
weary of this contention, betook himself to sea in quest of a more quiet settle- 
ment. He steered duo west, leaving Ireland to the north, and arrived in an 
unknown country, which appeared to him so desirable, that he returned to 
Wales and carried thither several of his adherents and companions. This is 
•said to have happened about the year 1 170, and after that, ho and his colony 
were heard of no more. But it is to be observed, that Powell, on whose trs- 
tirnony the authenticity of this story rests, published his history above four 
centuries from the date of the event which he relates. Among a people as 
rude and as illiterate as the Welsh at that period, the memory of a transaction 
so remote must have been very imperfectly preserved, and would require to be 
confirmed by some author of greater credit, and nearer to the era of Madoc's 
voyage than Powell. Later antiquaries have indeed appealed to the testimony 
of Meredith ap Rees, a Welsh bard, who died A. D. 1477. But he too lived at 
such a distance of time from the event, that ho cannot be considered as a wit- 
ness of much more credit than Powell. Besides, his verses, published by Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. 1., convey no information, but that Madoc, dissatisfied with Ins 
domestic situation, employed himself in searching the ocean for new possessions. 
But even if we admit the authenticity of Powcli‘'s story, it does not follow that 
the unknown country which Madoc discovered by steering west, in such a 
course as to leave Ireland to the north, was any part of Amcjica. The naval 
skill of the Welsh in the twelfth century was hardly equal to such a voyage. 
If he made any discovery at all, it is more probable that it was Madeira, or 
ijorne other of the western isles. The affinity of the Welsh language with 6onie 
dialects spoken in America, has been mentioned as a circumstance which confirmy 
the truth of Madoc’s voyage. But that affinity has been observed in so few in- 
stances, and in some of those is so obscure, or so fanciful, that no conclusiou 
can be drawn from the casual resemblance of a small number of words. There 
is a bird, which, as far as is yet known, is found only on the coasts of South 
America, from Port Desire to the Straits of Magellan. It is distinguished 
by the name of Penguin. This word in the Welsh language signifies White- 
head. Almost all tho authors who favour the pretensions of the Welsh to the 
discovery of America, mention this as an irrefragable proof of the affinity of 
tlie Welsh language with that spoken in this region of America. But Mr. 
Pennant, who has given a scientific description of the Penguin, observes that 
all tho birds of this genus have black heads, so that Ave must resign every 
hope (adds he) founded on this hypothesis of retrieving the Cambrian race in 
the New World.” Philos, Transact, vol. Iviii. p. 91, Sic. Besides this, if the 
Welsh, towards the close of the twelfth century, had settled in any pan 
America, some remains of the Christian doctrine and rites must have been 
found among their descendants, when they were discovered about three hundred 
years posterior to their migration ; a period so short that, in the course of it, 
we cannot well suppose that all European ideas and arts would be totally for- 
gotten. Lord Lyttleton, in his notes to the fifth book of his Plistory of Henry 
II., p. 371, has examined what Powell relates concerniug the discoveries made by 
Madoc, and invalidates the truth of his story by other arguments of great weight 
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The pretensions of the Norwegians to tlio discovery of America seem to be 
better founded than those of the Germans or Welsh. The inhabitants of 
Scandinavia were remarkable in the middle ages for the boldness and extent 
of their maritinie excursions. In 874, the Norwegians discovered and planted 
a colony in Iceland. In 982, they discovered Greenland, and established settle- 
ments there. From that, some of their navigators proceeded towards the 
west, and discovered a country more inviting than those horrid regions with 
which they were acquainted. According to their representation, this country 
was sandy on the coasts, but in tlie interior parts level and covered with wood, 
on which account thc]^ gave it the name of Helle-land^ and Mark-land^ and 
having afterwards found some plants of the vine which bore grapes, they called 
it TVin-land, The credit of this story rests, as far as I know, on the authority 
of the saga^ or chronicle of King Olaus, composed by Snorro Sturlonides, or 
Sturlusons, published by Perinskiold, at Stockholm, A. D. 1697. As Snorro 
was born in the year 1179^ his chronicle might be compiled about twm centuries 
after the event which he relates. His account of the navigation and discoveries 
of Biorn, and his companion Liif, is a very rude confused jtalo, p. 104. 110. 
326. It is impossible to discover from him what part of America it was in 
wliich the Norwegians landed. According to his account of the length of the 
days and nights, it must have been" as far north as the fifty-eighth degree of 
latitude, on some part of the coast of Labradore, approaching near to the entry 
of Hudson's Straits. Grapes certainly are not the production of that country. 
Torfeus supposes that there is an error in the text, by rectifying of which tho 
j)lace where the Norwegians landed may be supposed to be situated in latitude 
49®. But neither is that the region of the vine in America. From perusing 
Siiorro’s talc, I should think that the situation of Newfoundland corresponds 
best witli that of tlie country discovered by the Norwegians. Grapes, however, 
are not the production of that barren island. Other conjectures are mentioned 
by M. Mallet, Introd. k rilist, do Dannem. 175, kc. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the literature of the north to examine them. It seems manifest, 
that if the Norwegians did discover any part of America at that period, their 
attempt to plant colonies proved unsuccessful, and all knowledge of it was 
soon lost. 


Note [18]. Page 64. 

Peter Martyr, ab Angleria, a Milanese gentleman, residing at that time in 
tho court of Spain, whose letters contain an account of the transactions of 
that period, in tlie order wdiercin they occurred, describes the sentiments with 
which he himself and his learned correspondents were affected in very striking 
terms. “ Pree la3titia prosiluisse to, vixque a lachrymis prae gaudio temperasse, 
quando literas adspexisti mcas quibus, do antipodum orbo latent! hactenus, to 
certiorem feci, mi suavissime Pornponi, insinuasti. Ex tuis ipse litetris colligo, 
quid senscris. Sensisti autem, tantique rem fccisti, quanti virum summa doc- 
trina insignitum decuit. Quis namque cibus sublimibus pr«Dstari potest ingeniis, 
isto suavior.^ quod condimentum gratius A me facio conjecturam. Beati 
sentio spiritus moos, quando accitds alloquor prudentes aliquos ex his qui ab oa 
redcunt provincia. Implitent aiiimos pccuniarum cumulis augendis miseri 
avari, libidinibus obscesni ; nostras nos mentes, postquam Deo pleni aliquando 
fuerimus, contemplando, hujuscemodi rcrum notitia demulciamus.” Epist. 152, 
Pomponio Leeto. 


• Note [19]. Page 69. 

So firmly were men of science, in that age, persuaded that the countricfl 
wffiich Columbus had discovered were connected with the East Indies, that Be- 
naldes, the Cura do los Palacios, w^ho seems to have been no inconsiderable 
proficient in the knowledge of cosmography, contends that Cuba was not an 
Island, but a part of tho continent, and united to the dominions of the Great 
Khan. This he delivered as his opinion to Columbus himself, who was his 
guest for some time on his return from his second voyage ; and he supports it 
by several arguments, mostly founded on the authority of Sir John Mandevillo. 

Vni T. — 
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MS. j»mcj me, Antonio Gallo, who was secretary to the magistracy of Genoa 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, published a short account of the 
navigations and discoveries of liis countryman Columbus, annexed to his 
Opuscula Historica de Rebus Toijuli Gcnueiisis: in which he informs us, from 
letters of Columbus which he Jiimsclf had seen, tliat it was his opinion, founded 
upon nautical observations, that one of the islands he had discovered was dis- 
tant only two hours or thirty degrees from Cattigara, which, in the charts of the 
geographers of that age, was laid down, upon the authority of Ptolemy, lib. 
vii. c. 3, as the most easterly place in Asia. From this ho concluded, that if 
some unknown continent did not obstruct the navigation, there must be a short 
and easy access, by holding a westerly course, to this extreme region of the 
East. Muratori Scriptores Rer. Italicarum, vol. xxiii. p. 304. 

Note [20]. Page 71. 

Bernaldes, the Cura or Rector de los Palacios, a contemporary writer, says, 
that five hundred of these captives were sent to Spain, and sold publicly in 
Seville as slaves ; but that,' by the change of climate and their inability to 
bear the fatigue of labour, tliey all died in a short time. MS. •pmts me. 

Note [21]. Page 76. 

Columbus seems to have formed some very singular opinions concerning tne 
countries which ho had now discovered. The violent swell and agitation of 
the waters on the coast of Trinidad led liim to conclude this to be the highest 
part of the terraqueous' globe, and he imagined that various circumstances 
concurred in proving that the sea was here visibly elevated. Having adopted 
this erroneous principle, the apparent beauty of the country induced him to 
fall in with a notion of Sir John Mandeville, c. 102, that the terrestrial paradise 
was the highest land in the earth ; and he believed that he had been so fortunate 
as to discover this happy abode. Nor ouglit we to tliink it strange that a person 
of so much sagacity should be inlluenccd by the opinion or reports of such a 
fabulous author as Mandeville. Columbus and the other discoverers were 
obliged to follow such guides as they could find ; and it appears from several 
passages in the manuscript of Andr. Bernaldes, the friend of Columbus, that 
no inconsiderable degree of credit was given to the testimony of Mandeville in 
that age. Bernaldes frequently quotes him, and always witli respect. 


Note [22]. Page 81. 

It is remarkable that neither Gomara nor Oviedo, the most ancient Spanish 
historians of America, nor Herrera, consider Ojeda, or his companion Vespucci, 
as the first discoverers of the continent of America. They uniformly ascribe ' 
this honour to Columbus. Some have supposed that national resentment 
against Vespucci, for deserting the service of Spain, and entering into that of 
Portugal, may have prompted these writers to conceal the actions wliich ho 
performed. But Martyr and Benzoni, both Italians, could not be warped by 
the same prejudice. Martyr was a contemporary author; he resided in the 
court of Spain, and had the best opportunity to bo exactly informed with respect 
to all public transactions ; and yet neither in his Docads, the first general history 
published of the New World, nor in his Epistles, which contain an account of 
all the remarkable events of his time, does he ascribe to Vespucci the honour 
of having first discovered the continent. Benzoni ^ent as an adventurer to 
America in the year 1541, and resided there a considerable time. He appears | 
to have been animated with a warm zeal for the honour of Italy, his native 
country, and yet does not mention the exploits and discoveries of Vespucci. 
Herrera, who compiled his general history pf America from the most authentic 
records, not only follows those early writers, but accuses Vespucci of falsifying 
the dates of both the voyages which he made to tho New World, and of con- 
founding the one with the other, in order that he might arrogate to himself the 
glory of having discovered the continent. Her. dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 2. He asserts, 
that ill a judicial inquiry into this matter by the royal fiscal, it was proved by 
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llic testimony of Ojoda himself, that he touched at Hispaniola when rcturnin;'' 
to Spain from his first voyage; whereas Vespucci gave out that they retiinied 
directly to Cadiz from the coast of Paria, and touched at PJispaniola only in 
tlieir second voyage ; and that he had finished the voyage in five months ; 
ivliercas, according to Vespucci’s account, he had employed sevenleon months 
in performing it. Viaggio primo do Am. Vespucci, p. 36. Viag. secundo, p. d; 
Herrera gives a more full account of this inquest in another part of his Dccads, 
and to the same elFect. Her. dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. Columbus was in Hispaniola 
when Ojeda arrived there, and had by that time come to an agreeincul wdh 
Iloldan, who opposed Ojeda's attempt to excite a new insurrection, and, ol’ 
consequence, his voyage must have been posterior to that of the admiral. 
Xjilb of Columbus, c. 81. According to Vespucci's account, he set out on Ji.s * 
first voyage May 10th, 1497. Viag. primo, p. 6. At that time Coluinims 
\^'as in the court of Sjiain preparing for his voyage, and seems to have en- 
joyed a considerable degree of favour. The affairs of the New World v'crc 
at this juncture under the direction of Antonio Torres, a friend of Columbus. 

It is not probable that, at that period, a commission would be granted to another 
person to anticipate the admiral by undertaking a voyage which he himself 
intended to perform. Fonseca, who patronized Ojeda, and granted the license 
for his voyage, was not recalled to court, and reinstated in tlie direction of 
Indian aifairs, until the death of Prince John, w'hich happened September, 1497.. 
(P. Martyr, Ep. several months posterior to the time at which Vespucci 
pretends to have scl out upon his voyage. A life of Vespucci was published 
at Florence by the Abate liandini, A. D. 1745. 4to. It is a work of no merit, 
vvritten with little judgment, and less candour. Ho contends for his country- 
man's title to the discovery of tlic continent with all the blind zeal of national 
partiality, but produces no new evidence to support it. Wo learn from him 
that Vespucci’s account of his voyage was published as early as the year 1510. 
and probably sooner. Vita di Am. Vesp. p. 52. At wiiat time tJic name o 
America came to be first given to tlic New World is not certain. 

Note [23]. Page 99. 

The form employed on this occasion served as a model to the Spaniaids in 
all their subsequent conquests m America. It is so extraordinary in its nature, and 
gives us such an idea of the proceedings of the Spaniards, and the principles upon 
which they founded their right to the extensive dominions which they acquired 
in the New World, that it w’cll merits the attention of the reader. I Alonso de 
Ojeda, servant of tlio most high and pow'erful kings of Castile and Loon, the 
conquerors of barbarous nations, their messenger and captain, notify to you, and 
declare in as ample form as I am capable, that God our Lord, w'ho is one and 
eternal, created the heaven and the earth, and one man and one woman, of 
whom you and we, and all the men who have been or shall be in the tvorld 
are descended. But as it has come to pass through the number of generations 
during more than five thousand years, that they have been disjiersed into 
different parts of the world, and are divided into various kingdoms and pro 
vinces, because one country was not able to contain tliem, nor could they have 
found in one the means of subsistence and preservation : therefore God our 
].jord gave the charge ex'* all those people to one man named St. Peter, whom 
he constituted the lord and head of all the human race, that all men, in what- 
ever place they are born, or in \vhatever faith or place they are educated, might 
yield obedience unto him. He hath subjected the whole world to his jurisdic- 
tion, and commanded him to establish his residence in Romo, as the most 
proper place for the government of the world. He likewise promised and gave 
him power to establish his authority in every other part of the wmrld, and to 
judge and govern all Christians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and all other people 
of wdiatever sect or faith they may be. To him is given the name of Pope, 
whicli signifies admirable, great father and guardian, because he is the father 
and governor of all men. Those who lived in the time of this holy father 
obeyed and acknowledged him as their Lord and King, and the superior of the 
aniverse. The same has been observed with respect to them who, since his 
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time, have been chosen to the pontificate. Thus it now continues, and win 
continue to the end of the world. 

“ One of these Pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath made a grant of these 
islands, and of tiie Tierra Firm6 of the ocean sea, to the Catholic Kings of 
Castile, Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabella, of glorious memory, and their 
successors, our sovereigns, with all they contain, as is more fully expressed in 
certain deeds passed upon that occasion, which you may see if you desire it. 
Thus Ilis Majesty is King and lord of these islands, and of the contiiiont, m 
virtue of this donation ; and, as King and lord aforesaid, most of the islands 
to which his title hath been notified, have recognised His Majesty, and now 
yield obedience and subjection to him as their lord, voluntarily and without 
resistance ; and instantly, as soon as they received information, they obeyed 
the religious men sent by the King to preach to them, and to instruct them in 
our holy faith ; and all these, of their own free will, without any recompense 
or gratuity, became Christians, and continue to be so ; and His Majesty having 
received them graciously under his protection, has commanded that they should 
be treated in the same manner as Iiis other subjects and vassals. You are 
bound and obliged to act in the same manner. I’horefore I now entreat and 
require you to consider attentively what I have declared to you ; and that you 
may more perfectly comprehend it, that you take such time as is reasonable in 
order that you may acknowledge the Church as the superior and guide of tho 
universe, and likewise the holy father called the Pope, in his own right, and 
his Majesty, by his appointment, as King and sovereign lord of these Islands, 
and of the Tierra Firme ; and that you consent that the aforesaid holy fathers 
shall declare and preach to you the doctrines above mentioned. li* you do this, 
you act well, and perform that to which you are bound and obliged ; and His 
Majesty, and I in his name, will receive you with love and kindness, and will 
leave you, your wives and children, free and exempt from servitude, and in 
the enjoyment of all you possess^ in tho same manner as. the inhabitants of 
the islands. Besides this, His Majesty will bestow upon you many privileges, 
exemptions, and rewards. But if you will not comply, or maliciously delay to 
obey my injunction, then, with the help of God, I will enter your country by 
force, I will carry on war against you with the utmost violence, I will subject 
you to the yoke of obedieiiee to the Church and King, I will take your wives 
and children, and will make tliem slaves, and sell or dispose of them according 
to His Majesty’s pleasure; I will seize your goods, and do you all the mischief 
in my power, as rebellious subjects, who will not acknowledge or submit to 
their lawful sovereign. And I protest, that all the bloodshed and calamities 
which shall follow are to be imputed to you, and not to His Majesty, or to me, 
or the gentlemen who serve under me ; and as I have now made this declara- 
tion and requisition unto you, I require the notary hero present to grant me a 
certificate of this, subscribed in proper form.” Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 14. 


Note [24]. Page 105. 

Balboa, in his letter to the king, observes that of the hundred and ninety 
men whom he took with him, there were never above eighty fit for service at 
one time. So much did they suffer from hunger, fatigue, and sickness. fJer- 
rera, dec. l.'lib, x. c. 16. P. Mart, decrfli. 226, 


Note [25]. Page 110. 

Fojtseca, Bishop of Palencia, tho principal director of American Affairs, had 
eight hundred Indians in property ; tho commendator Lope de Conchillos, his 
chief associate in that department, eleven hundred ; and other favourites had 
considerable numbers. They sent overseers to the islands, and hired out those 
slaves to the planters. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14, p. 325. 

Note [26]. Page 119. , 

Though America is more plentifully supplied with water than tho other 
regions of the globe, there is iio river or stream of water in Yucatan. This 
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peninsula projects from the continent a hundred leagues, but, where broadest, 
does not extend above tvi^erity-fivo leagues, it is an extensive plain, not only 
without mountains, but almost without any inequality of ground. The in- 
habitants are supplied with water from pits, and, wherever they dig them, find 
it in abundance. It is probable, from all those circumstances, that this country 
was formerly covered by the sea. Herrerae Descriptio Indise Occidentalis, p. 
14. Histoirc Naturelle, par M. de Buffon, tom. i. p. 693. 

Note [27]. Page 120. 

M. ClavigeIio censures me for having represented the Spaniards vrho sailed 
with t^ordova and Grijalva, ^ fancying in the warmth of their imagination, 
that they saw cities on the coast of] Yucatan adorned with towers and cupolas. 

I know not what translation of my history he has consulted (for his quotation 
from it is not taken from the original), but I never imagined that any building 
erected by Americans could suggest the idea of a cupola or dome, a structure 
which their utmost skill in architecture was incapable of rearing. My words 
are, that they fancied the villages which they saw from their ships “ to bo 
cities adorned with towers and pinnacles.” By pinnacles I meant some eleva- 
tion above the rest of the building; and the passage is translated almost 
literally from Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii. c. 1. In almost all the accounts of new 
countries given by the Spanish discoverers in that age, this warmth of admira- 
tion is conspicuous ; and led them to describe these new objects in the most 
splendid terms. When Cordova and his companions first beheld an Indian 
village of greater magnitude than any they had beheld in the islands, the y dig- 
nified it by the name of Grand Cairo. B. Diaz, c. 2. From the same cause 
Grijalva and his associates thought the country, along the coast of which they 
held their course, entitled to the name of Npw Spain. 

Note [28]. Page 123. 

The height of the most elevated point in the Pyrenees is, according to M. 
Cassini, six thousand six hundred and forty-six feet. The height of the moun-' 
tain Gcmmi, in the canton of Berne, is ten thousand one hundred and ten feet. 
The height of the Peak of Tencriffc, according to the measurement of P. 
Fcuill<5, is thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy-eight feet. The height 
of Chimborazo, the most elevated point of the Andes, is twenty thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet ; no less than seven thousand one hundred and 
two feet above the highest mountain in the ancient continent. Voyage dc D. 
.luan Ulloa, Oliservations Astron. et Physiq. tom. ii. p. 114. The lino of con- 
gelation on Chimborazo, or that part of the mountain wdiich is covered per- 
petually with snow, is no less than two thousand four hundred feet from its 
summit. PrevotHist. G6n6r. des Voyages, vol. xiii. p. 636. 

, Note [29]. Page 123. 

As a particular description makes a stronger impression than general asser- 
tions, I shall give one of Kio dc la Plata by an eye-witness, P. Cattanco, a 
Modenese Jesuit, who landed at Buenos Ayres in 1749, and thus represents 
what he felt when such new objects were first presented to his view. “ While 
I resided in Europe, and read in books of history or geography, that the mouth 
of the river de la Plata was a hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I considered 
it as an exaggeration, because in this hemisphere we have no example of such 
vast rivers. When I approached its mouth, T had the most vehement desire to 
ascertain the truth with my own eyes ; and I found the matter to be exactly as 
it was represented. This I deduce particularly from one circumstance : When 
we took our departure from Monte Video, a fort situated more than a hundred 
miles from the mouth of tlie river, and where its breadth is considerably di- 
minished, wo sailed a complete day before we discovered the land on the op 
positc bank of tlie river ; and when we were in the middle of the channel, we 
could not discern land on cither side, and saw nothing but the sky and water aa 
if we had been in some great ocean. Indeed we should have taken it to be sea, 
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if the fresh water of Iho river, which was turbid like the Po, had not satisfied 
us that it was a river. Moreover, at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles 
up the river, and where it is still much narrower, it is not only impossible to 
discern the opposite coast, which is indeed very low, but percei\e the houses 
or the tops of the steeples in the Portuguese settlement at Coloriia on the other 
side of the river.” Lettcra priina, published by Muratori, II Christ! anesimo 
Felicti, &c. i. p. 257. 


Note [30]. Page 124. 

Newfoundland, part of Nova Scotia, and Canada, are the countries wlilch 
lie in Ihc same parallel of latitude with the Kingdom of France ; and in every 
part of these the water of the rivers is frozen during wunter to the thick- 
nesH of several feet ; the earth is cover<^ with snow as deep ; almost all tlio 
birds fly during that season from a climate where they could not live. The 
country of the Eskimaux, part of Labrador, and the countries on the south 
of Hudson’s Bay, are in the same parallel with Great Britain ; and yet in all 
these the cold is so intense that even the industry of Europeans has not at- 
tempted cultivation. 


Note [31]. Page 125. 

Acosta is the first philosopher, as far as I know, who endeavoured to ac- 
count for the different degrees of heat in the old and new continents, by the 
agency of the winds which blow in each. Histoirc Moral. &c. lib. ii. and iii. 
M. do Buffon adopts this theory, and has not only improved it by new’^ observa- 
tions, but has employed his amazing powers of descriptive eloquence in em- 
bellishing and placing it in the yiost striking light. Some remarks may bo 
added, which tend to illustrate more fully a doctrine of much importance in 
every inquiry concerning the temperature of various climates. 

When a cold wind blows over land, it must in its passage rob the surface of 
some of its heat. By means of this the, coldness of the W’ind is abated. But 
if it continue to blow in the same direction, it will < ome, by degrees, to pass 
over a surface already cooled, and will sufter no longer any abatement of its 
own kecmioss. Thus, as it advances over a large tiaet of land, it brings on all 
the severity of intense frost. 

Let the same wind blow over an extensive and deep sea ; the superficial 
water must bo immediately cooled to a certain degree, and the wund propnr- 
lionally W’arrned, But the superficial and colder water, becoming sj)e(‘if:( ally 
heavier than the warmer water below it, descends ; w^hat is w’armer suj>j>iies 
its place, which, as it comes to be cooled in its turn, continues to Avann tin* air 
w hich passes over it, or to diminish its cold. Tills change of the superficial 
water and successive ascent of that which is warmer, and the conscijueni f'Uc- 
ccssivc abatement of coldness in the air, is aided bj' the agitation caused in the 
sea by the mechanical action of the w’iiid, and also by the motion of tlio lid • 
^'hjs w ill go on, and the rigour of the wnnd will continue to diminish until II ’ 
w hole water is so far cooled, that the w’ater on the surface is no longer rciin/A e 1 
from the action of llic wind fast enough to himlcr it from being ariv! !• ; 
frost. Wlienever the surface freezes, the Avind la no longer Avarined by ,llie 
Avater from below, and it goes on Avitli undiininished cold. 

From those principles may be explained the scveiity of w inter frosts in ex- 
tensive continents ; their mildness in small islands; and the superior rigour of 
winter in those parts of North America AAuth Avhieh w^e are best acquainted. 
In the north-Avest parts of Europe, the severity of AAunter is mitigated by tho 
W'ost Avinds, which usually bloAV in tlio months of November, December, :iuii 
part of January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wdnd bloAvs over land, it heats the surface, 
which must therefore cease to abate the fervour of the wind. But the same 
wind ]>Io\ving over w ater, agitates it, brings up the colder water from bclov/, 
and thus i;* continually losing somewhat of its own lieat. 

But the great power of tJie sea to mitigato the heat of the A\dnd or air passing 
over it, proceeds from the , following circumstance: — that on actoimt of 
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transpaioncy of the sea, its surface cannot be heated to a great degree hy the 
Bun^s rays; whereas the ground, subjected to their influence, very soon acquires 
great heat. When, therefore, the wind blows over a torrid continent, it is 
soon raised to a heat almost intolerable; but during its passage over an exten- 
sive ocean, it is gradually cooled ; so that on its arrival at the furthest shore 
it is again fit for respiration. 

Those principles will account for the sultry heats of large continents in the 
torrid zone : for the mild climate of islands in the same latitude ; and for the 
superior warmth in summer which large continents, situated in the temperate 
or colder zones of tht earth, enjoy when compared with that of islands. The 
neat of a climate d-epends not only upon the immediate effect of the sun's 
rays, but on their continued operation, on the effect which they have formerly 
produced, and wliich remains for some time in the ground. This is the reason 
why the day is warmest about tw’o in the aflernoon, the summer warmest about 
tlie middle of July, and the w’inter coldest about the middle of January. 

The forests which c,ovcr America, and hinder the sunbaeins from heating the 
ground, are a great cause of the temperate climate in the equatorial parts. The 
ground, not being heated, cannot heat the air ; and the leaves, which receive 
the rays intercepted from the ground, have not a mass of matter sufficient to 
absorb heat enough for this purpose. Besides, it is a known fact, that the vege- 
tative power of a plant occasions a perspiration from the leaves in proportion 
to the heat to which they are exposed : and, from the nature of evaporation, 
this perspiration produces a cold in the leaf proportional to the perspiration, 
'riius the cftect of the leaf in heating the air in contact with it is prodigiously 
diminished. For those observations, which throw ranch additional light on 
this curious subject, I am indebted to my ingenious friend, Mr. Robison, pro- 
fessor of natural philoso])liy in the university of Edinburgh. 

Note [32], Page 125. 

The climate of Brazil has been described by two eminent naturalists, Piso 
and Margrave, who observed it with a philosophical accuracy for which we 
search in vain m tlie accounts of many other provinces in America. Both 
represent it as temperate and mild when compared with the climate of Africa, 
'i'iiey ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind which blows continually from 
the sea. The air is not only cool, but chilly through the night, insomuch that 
the natives kindle fires every evening in their huts. Piso duMedicina Brasilionsi, 
hb. i. p. 1, &c. Margravius TIistor. Roruin Natural. Brasihee, lib. viii. c. 3. p. 
2() 1. NitiuliofF. who resided long in Brazil, confirms their description. Churchill’s 
Collection, vol. ii. p. 26. Gumilla, who was a missionary many years among 
tlie Indians upon the river Oronoco, gives a similar description of the tempera- 
ture of the climate there. Hist, de I’Oronoque, tom. i. p. 26. P. Acugna felt 
a very considerable degree of cold in the countries on the banks of the river 
Amazons. Relat. vol. ii. p. 56. M, Biot, who lived a considerable time in 
Cayenne, gives a similar account of the temperature of that climate, and 
ascribes it to the same cause. Voyage dc la France, Equinox, p. 330. Nothing 
can he more different from these descriptions than that of the burning heat of 
the African coast given by M. Adanson. Voyage to Senegal, passim 

Note [33]. Page 126. 

Two French frigates were sent upon a voyage of discovery in the year 1739. 
In latitude 44^ south, they began to feel a considerable degree of cold. In 
latitude 48®, they met with Islands of floating ice. Histoiro des Navigations 
anx Terres Aiistrales, tom. ii. p.!256*, &c. Dr. Halley fell in with ice in latitude 
59®. Id. tom. i. p. 47. Commodore Byron, when on the coast of Patagonia, 
latitude 50° 33' south, on the fifteenth of December, wliich is midsummer in 
that part of tlie globe, the twenty-first of December being the longest day 
there, compares the climate to that of England in the middle of winter. 
Voyages by Hawkesworth, i. 2.3. Mr. Banks having landed on Terra del 
Fuego, in the Bay of Good Success, latitude 55®, on the sixteenth of January, 
which corresponds to the month of July m our hemisphere, two of his attend- 
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inls died in one night of t xticuie cold, and all the parly were in the most 
imminent danger of periylnng. Id. u. 51,52. By the fourteenth of March, 
corresponding to September in our hemisphere, winter was set in with rigour, 
and the mountains were covered with snow. Ibid. 72. Captain Cook, in hia 
voyage towards the South Pole, furnishes now and striking instances of the 
extraordinary predominance of cold in this region of the globe. “ Who would 
liavc thought (says he) that an island of no greater extent than seventy leagues 
in circuit, situated between the latitude of 54° and 55°, should in the \ sry 
height of summer be, in a manner, wholly covered, many fathoms deep, with 
frozen snow' ; but more especially the S. W. coast i* The very summits of the 
lofty mountains were cased with snow and ice ; but the quantity that lay in 
tlie valleys is incredible ; and at the bottom of the bays, the coast was ter- 
minated by a wall of ice of considerable height.” Vol.. li. p. 217. 

In some places of the ancient continent, an extraordinary degree of cold 
prevails in very low latitudes. Mr. Bogle, in his embassy to the court of the 
Dclai l^ama, passed the winter of the year 1774, at Chamnanning, in latitude 
31° 39' N. He often found the thermometer in his room twenty -nine degrees 
under the freezing point by FalirenlieiCs scale : and in the middle of April the 
standing waters were all frozen, and heavy showers of snow frequently fell. 
The extraordinary elevation of the country seems to be the cause of this ex- 
cessive cold. In travelling from Indostan to Thibet, the ascent to the sum- 
mit of the Boutan Mountains is very great, but the descent on the other side 
is not in equal proportion. The kingdom of Thibet is an elevated region, ex- 
tremely bare and desolate. Account of Thibet, by Mr. Ste^vart, read in the 
Koyal Society, p. 7. llie extraordinary cold in low latitudes in America cannot 
be accounted for by the same cause. Those regions are not remarkable for 
elevation. Some of them are countries depressed and level. 

'Phe most obvious and probable cause of tlie superior degree of cold tow’ards 
the southern extremity of America, seems to be the form of the continent tliere. 
Its breadth gradually decreases as it stretches from St. Antonio southwards, 
and Irom <hc bay of St. Julian to the Straits of Magellan its dimensions arc 
much contracted. On the east and west sides it is washed by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. From its southern point it is probable that a great extent of 
sen, without any considerable tract of land, reaches to the Antarctic pole. 
In whichever of these directions the wind blows, it is cooled before it approaches 
the Magellanic regions, by passing over a vast body of water ; nor is the Liucl 
there of such extent, that it can recover any considerable degree of heat in it^i 
jjrogrcss over it. These circumstances concur in rendering the temperature of 
the air in this district of America more similar to that of an insular, than to 
that of a continental climate, and hinder it from acquiring the same degree of 
summer heat with places in Europe and Asia in a correspondent northern lati- 
tude. The north wind is the only one that reaches this part of America, after 
blowing over a great continent. But from an attentive survey of its position, 
this will be found to have a tendency rather to diminish than augment the 
degree of heat. The southern extremity of America is properly the termina- 
tion of the immense ridge of the Andes, which stretches nearly in a direct line 
from north to south, through the w hole extent of the continent. The most 
sultry regions in South America, Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, and Tucurnan, lie 
many degrees to the east of the Magellanic regions. 3'he level country of 
Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, is situated considerably to the west of 
them. The north wind then, though it blows over land, does not bring to the 
southern extremity of America an increase of heat collected in its passage 
over torrid regions ; but before it arrives there, it must have swept along the 
summits of the Andes, and becomes impregnated with the cold of that frozen 
recion. 

Though it^e now demonstrated that there is no southern continent in that 
region of the globe wdiich it was supposed to occupy, it appears to be certain 
from Captain Cook’s discoveries, that there is a large tract of land near the 
south pole, which is the source of most of the ice spread over the vast southern 
ocean. Vol. ii. p. 230. 239, &c. Whether the intlucnce of this nnnote frozen 
continent may reach the southern extremity of America, and atfect its climate, 
rs an inquiry not unw’orthy of attention. 
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Note [34]. Page 127. 

M. CoN^DAMiNE is onc of the latest and most accurate observers of the in- 
terior state of South America. “ After descending from tho Andes (says he,) 
one beholds a vast and uniform prospect of water and verdure, and xiothing 
more. One treads upon the earth, but does^not see it ; as it is so entirely 
covered with luxuriant plants, weeds, and -shrubs, that it would require a con- 
siderable degree of labour to clear it for the space of a foot.” Relation abr^- 
g(5e d’un Voyage, &o. p. 48. One of the singularities in the forests is a sort of 
osiers, or withes, called bejucot by the Spaniards, Hanes by the French, and lubbcs 
by the Indians, which are usually employed as ropes in America. Tliis is onc 
of the parasitical plants, which twists about the trees it meets with, and rising 
above tlieir highest branches, its tendrils descend petpendicularly, strike into 
the ground, take root, rise up around another tree, and thus mount and descend 
alternately. Other tendrils are carried obliquely by the wind, or some accident, 
and form a confusion of interwoven cordage, which resembles the rigging of a 
ship. Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 99. These witlics are often as thick as 
the arm of a man. Id. p. 75. M. Boguer’s account of the forests in Peru 
perfectly resembles this description. Voyages au Peru, p. 16. Oviedo gives a 
similar description of the forests in other parts of America. Hist. lib. ix. p. 
144. D. The country of the Moxos is so much overflowed, that they are 
obliged to reside on the summit of some rising ground during some part of tho 
year, and have no communication with their countrymen at any distance. 
Lettres Edifiantes, tom. x. p. 187. Garcia gives a full and just description of 
the rivers, lakes, woods, and marshes in those countries of America which he 
between the tropics. Origen de los Indios, lib. ii. c. 5. ft 4, 6. Tho incredible 
hardships to which Gonzalez Pizarro was exposed in attempting to march into 
the country to the east of the Andes, convey a very striking idea of that part 
of America in its original uncultivated state. Garcil. de la Vega, Roval Com- 
ment. of Peru, part ii. book iii. c. 2 — 5. 

Note [35]. Page 128. 

The animals of America seem not to have been always of a size inferior to 
those in other quarters of tho globe. From antlers of the moose-deer which 
have been found in America, it appears to have been an animal of great size. 
Near tho banks of tho Ohio, a considerable number of bones of an immense 
magnitude have been found. The place where this discovery has been made 
lies about onc hundred and ninety miles below the junction of the river Scioto 
with the Ohio. It is about four miles distant from the banks of the latter, on 
the .side of the marsh called the Salt lick. The bones lie in vast quantities 
about five or six feet under ground, and the stratum is visible in the bank on 
the edge of the Lick. Journal of Colonel George Croglan, MS. yenes me. 
Tins sjiot seems to bo accurately laid down by Evans in his map. These bones 
must have belonged to animals of enormous bulk ; but naturalists being ac- 
quainted with no living creature of such size, were at first inclined to think 
that they wore mineral substances. Upon receiving a greater number of speci- 
mens, and after inspecting them more narrowly, tliey are now allowed to be 
tho bones of an animal. As the elephant is the largest known quadruped, and 
the tusks wnich were found, nearly resembled, both in form and quality, tho 
tusks of an elephant, it was concluded that the carcasses deposited on the 
Ohio wore of that species. But Dr. Hunter, onc of the persons of our age 
best qualified to decide with respect to this point, having accurately examined 
several parcels of tusks, and grinders, and jaw-bones, sent from the Ohio to 
London, gives it as his opinion that they did not belong to an elephant, but to 
Rorne huge carnivorous animal of an unknown species. Phil. Transact, vol. 
Iviii. p. 34. Bones of the same kind, and as remarkable for their size, havo 
Dcni ibiind near the mouths of the great rivers Oby, Jeniseia, and Lena in 
Fibcria. SirahMftrg^ Descn'pi. of Korth and East Parts of Euroyt and Asia- 
p. 402, kc. The elephant seems to be confined in his range to tho torrid zone, 

VoL. 1. — 59 
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and never multiplies beyond it. In such cold regions as those bordering on the 
frozen sea, he could not live. The existence of such large animals in America 
might open a wide field for conjecture. The more we contemplate the face of 
nature, and consider the variety of her productions, the more we must be satisfied 
that astonishing changes have been made in the terraqueous globe by convul- 
sions and revolutions, of which no account is preserved in history. 


Note [36], Page 128. 

This degeneracy of the domestic European animals in America may be im- 
puted to some of these causes. In the Spanish sdttlcinents, which arc situated 
either within the torrid zone, or in countries bordering upon it, the increase of 
heat and diversity of food prevent slieep and horned cattle from attaining the 
same size as in Europe. Tiiey seldom become so fat, and their flesh is not so 
juicy, or of such delicate flavour. In North America, where the climate is 
more favourable, and similar to that of Europe, the quality of the grasses 
which spring up naturally in their pasture grounds is not good. Mitchell, p. 
151. Agriculture is still so much in its infancy, that artificial food for cattle is 
not raised in any quantity. During a winter, long in many provinces, and rigo- 
rous in all, no proper care is taken of their cattle. The general treatment of 
their horses and horned cattle is injudicious and harsh in all the English colonies. 
Those circumstances contribute more, perhaps,, than any thing peculiar in the 
quality of the climate, to the degeneracy of breed in the horses, cows, and 
sheep of many of the North American provinces. 


TE [37]. Page 128. 

In the year 1518, the island of Hispaniola was afflicted with a dreadful visita- 
tion of those destructive insects, the particulars of which Herrera describes, 
and mentions a singular instance of the superstition of the Spanish planters. 
After trying various methods of exterminating the ants, they resolved to im- 
plore protection of the saints ; but as the calamity was new, they were at a loss 
to find out the saint who could give them the most effectual aid. They cast 
lots in order to discover the patron whom they should invoke. The lots de- 
cided in favour of St. Saturninus. They celebrated his festival with great 
solemnity, and immediately, adds the historian, the calamity began to abate 
Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii. c. 16. p. 107. 


Note [38]. Pace 129. 

Tue author of Recherches Pliilosopliiques sur les Americains supposes this 
difference in heat to bo equal to twelve degrees, and that a place thirty degrees 
from the equator in the old continent is as warm as one situated eighteen degrees 
from it in America, tom. i. p. 11. Dr. Mitchell, after observations carried on 
during thirty years, contends that the difference is equal to fourteen or fifteen 
degrees of latitude. Present State, &c. p. 257. 

Note [39]. Page 129, 

January 3d, 1765, Mr. Bertram, near the head of St, John’s river, in East 
Florida, observed a frost so intense that in one night the ground was frozen an 
inch thick upon the banks of the river. The limes, citrons, and banana trees, 
at St. Augustin, were destroyed. Bertram’s Journal, p. 20. Other instances 
of the extraordinary operations of cold in the southern provinces of North 
America are collected by Dr. Mitchell. Present State, p. 206, &:c. February 
7th, 1747, the frost at Charleston was so intense, lhai a person having carried 
two quart bottles of hot water to bed, in the morning they were split to pieces, 
and the water converted into solid lumps of ice. In a kitchen where there was 
afire, the water in a jar in w'hich there was a live large eel, was frozen to the 
bottom. Almost all the orange and olive trees were destroyed. Description of 
South Carolina, 8yo. Lond. 1761. 
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Note [40]. Page 129. 

A REMARKABLE instance of this occurs in Dutch Guiana, a country every 
where level, and so low, lliat during the rainy seasons it is usually covered with 
water near two feet in height. This renders the soil so rich, that on tho surface, 
for twelve inches in depth, it is a stratum of perfect manure, and as such has 
been transported to Barbadoes. On the banks of the Essequibo, thirty crops of 
ratan canes have been raised successively ; whereas in the West Indian islands 
not more than two is ever expected from the richest land. The expedients by 
which the planters endeavour to diminish this excessive fertility of soil are va- 
rious. Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 10, &:c. 

Note [41]. Page 134. 

Muller seems to have believed, without sufficient evidence, that the Capo 
had been doubled, tom. i. p. 11, &:c.; and tlie imperial academy of St. Peters- 
burgh give some countenance to it by the manner in which Tschukolskoi-noss 
is laid down in their charts. But I am assured, from undoubted authority, that 
no Russian vessel has ever sailed round that cape ; .and as the country of Tshutki 
is not subject to the Russian empire, it is very imperfectly known. 

Note [42]. Page 135. 

Were this the place for entering into a long and intricate geographical dis 
quisition, many curious observations might arise from comparing tho accounts of 
the two Russian voyages and tho charts of their respective navigations. One 
remark is applicable to both. We cannot rely with absolute certainty on the 
position which they assign to several of tho places which they visited. The 
weather was so extremely foggy, that they seldom saw tho sun or stars ; and 
tho position of the islands and supposed continents was commonly determined 
by reckoning, not by observation. Behring and TschJi-ikow proceeded much 
further towards the east tlian Krenitzm. The land discovered by Behring, which 
he imagined to bo part of the American continent, is in the 236th degree of 
longitude from the first meridian in tlic isle of Ferro, and in 58° 23' of latitude. 
Tschirikow came upon tJio same coast in longitude 241°, latitude 56°. Muller, 
i. 248, 249. The former must have advanced 60 degrees from the port of 
Petropawlowski, from which he took liis departure, and tho latter 65 degrees. 
But from tho chart of Krenitzen’s voyage, it appears that he did not sail further 
towards the east than to the 208th degree, and only 32 degrees from Petropaw- 
lowski. In 1741, Behring and Tschirikow, both in going and returning, lield a 
course which was mostly to the south of that chain of islands, which they dis- 
covered ; and observing the mountainous and rugged aspect of the headlands 
which they descried towards the north, they supposed them to be promontories 
belonging to some part of the American continent, winch, as they fancied, 
stretched as far south as tho latitude 56. In this manner they are laid down 
in tile chart published by Muller, and likewise in a manuscript cliart drawn by 
a mate of Beliring‘’s ship, communicated to mo by Mr. Professor Robison. 
But in 1769, Krenitzin, after wintering in the island Alaxa, stood so far towards 
the north in his return, that his course lay through the middle of what Behring 
and Tschirikow had supposed to bo a continent, which ho found to be an open sea, 
and that they had mistaken rocky isles for the headlands of a continent, kt is 
probable, that the countries discovered in 1741, towards tho east, do not belong 
to the American continent, but arc only a continuation of the chain of islands. 
Tho number of volcanos in this region of tho globe is remarkable. There are 
several in Kamtchatka, and not one of tho islands, great or small, as» far as the 
Russian navigation extends, is without them. Many aro actually purning, and 
the mountains in all bear marks of having been onco in a state of eruption. 
Were I disposed to admit such conjectures as have found place in other inquiries 
concerning the peopling of America, I might suppose that this part of the 
earth, having manifestly suffered violent convulsions from earthquakes and 
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volcanos, an isthinus, wliich may have formerly united Asia to America, hat 
been broken, and formed into a cluster of islands by the shock. 

It is singular, that at the very time the Russian navigators were attempting 
to make discoveries in the north-w'cst of America, the Spaniards were prose- 
cuting the same design from another quarter. In 1769, two small vessels 
sailed from Lorelto in California to explore the coasts of the country to the 
north of that peninsula. I’hoy advanced no further than the port of Monte- 
Roy, in latitude 36. Rut, in several successive expeditions fitted out Irom the 
jiort of St. Bias in New Galicia, the Spaniards have advanced as far as the 
latitude 58. Qazeta de Madrid^ March 19, and May 14, 1776. But as the 
journals of those voyages have not yet been published, I cannot comiiare their 
progress with that of the Russians, or show how near the navigators of tlie 
two nations have approached to each other. It is to be hoped that tlie enlight- 
ened minister who has now the direction of American affairs in Spain, will not 
withhold this information from the public. 

Note [43]. Paoe 130. 

Our knowledge of the vicinity of the two continents of Asia and America, 
which was very imperfect w hen 1 published the History of America in tfic year 
1777, is now complete. Mr. Coxe’s account of the Russian Discoveries between 
Asia and America, printed in the year 1780, contains many curious and im- 
portant facts with respect to the various attempts of the Russians to open a com- 
munication with the New World. The history of the great voyage of Discovery, 
begun by Captain Cook in 1776, and completed by Captains Clerk and Gore, 
published in the year 1780, communicates all the information that the curiosity 
of mankind could desire with regard to this subject. 

At my request, my friend, Mr. Playfair, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Kdmburgli, has compared the narrative and charts of those illus- 
trious navigators with fiie more iinjierfcct relations and maps of the Russians. 
TJie result of tJiis comparison J commuilicate in his own words, with much 
greater confidence in Ins scientific accuracy, than I could have ventured to 
place in any observations* which I myself might have made upon the subject. 

“ The discoveries of Captain Cook in his last voyage have confirmed the 
conclusions which Dr. Robertson had drawn, and have connected togellier tlie 
facts from which they were deduced. They have now rendered it certain that 
Behring and Tschirikow touched on the coast of America in 1741. The loinu r 
discovered land in latitude 68o, 28', and about 236° east from Ferro. He Inis 
given such a description of the Bay in which he anchored, and the Iiigli iinmii- 
lain to the westward of it which he calls St. Elias, that thougli the account of 
his voyage is much abridged in the English translation. Captain Cook recognised 
the j>laco as he sailed along the western coast of America in the year 1773. 
The ialo of St. Hcrmogcncs, near the mouth of Cook’s river, Schuniagins isles 
on the coast of Alashka, and Foggy Isle, retain in Captain Cook’s cliart the 
names which tlicy had received from the Russian navigator. Cook’s Voy. vol. 
li. p. 347. 

“ Tschirikow came upon the same coast about 2° 30' farther south than Beh- 
ring, near the Mount Edgecumbe of Captain Cook. 

With regard to Krcnitzin, W’o learn from Coxe’s Account of llie Russitin 
Discoveries, that he sailed from the mouth of the Kamlchalka river ^wiih twff 
ships in the year 1768. With his oivn ship lie reached the island of Oonolaslika, 
in which there had been a Russian settlement since the year 1762, where no 
wintered probably in the same harbour or bay where Captain Cook afterwards 
anchored. The other ship wintered at Alashka, which was supposed to be an 
island, though it bo in fact a part of the American continent. Krenitzin 
accordingly returned without knowing that either of his ships had been on tlie 
coast of America ; and this is the more surprising, because Captain Cook hag- 
informed us that Alashka is understood to be^ great continent, both hy tiie 
Russians and the natives at Oonolaslika. 

According to Krenitzin, the ship which had v. inti red at Alashka bad liaid!) 
sailed 30° to the eastward of the harboui of St. I’eter and Si. T.i ’ V i* 
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ehatka; out, according to the more accurate charts of Captain Cook, it had 
sailed no less than 37° 17' to the eastward of that harbour. There is nearly 
the same mistake of 5° in the longitude which Krenitzin assigns to Oonolaslika. 
It is remarkable enough, that in the chart of those seas, put into the hand 
Captain Cook by the Russians on that island, there was an error of the same 
kind, and very nearly of the same extent, 

“ But what is of most consequence to be remarked on the subject is, that 
the discoveries of Captain Cook have fully verified Dr. Robertson's conjecture 
• that it is probable that future navigators in those seas, by steering farther 
to the north than Behring and Tschirikow or Krenitzin had done, may find 
that the continent of America approaches still nearer to that of Asia.’ See p. 
134. It has accordingly been found that these two continents, which, in the 
parallel of 55°, or that of die southern extremity of Alashka, are about lour 
hundred leagues asunder, approach continually to one another as they strt'lcii 
togctlrer toward the north, until, witliin less than a degree from the polar circle, 
they arc terminated by two capes only thirteen leagues distant. The east c.ipc 
of Asia is in latitude 66° 6' and in longitude 190° 22' east from Greenwich ; tiui 
western extremity of America, or Prince ofWalcs’ Cape, is in latitude 65° 16', 
and in longitude 191° 45'. Nearly in the middle of the narrow strait (Behring s 
Strait) which separates these capes, are the two islands of St. Diomede, from 
which both continents may be seen. Captain King informs us, that as lie 
was sailing through this strait, July 5, 1779, the fog having cleared away, he 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing from the ship the continents of Asia and 
America at the same moment, together with the islands of St. Diomode lying 
between them. Cook’s Voy. vol. iii. p. 244, 

Beyond this point the strait opens towards the Arctic Sea, and the coasts 
of Asia and America diverge so fast from one another, that in the parallel of 
69° they are more than one hundred leagues asunder. Ib. p. 277. To the 
oouth of the strait Ihoro are a number of islands, Clerk’s, King's, Anderson's, 
&c., which, as well as those of St. Diomede, may have facilitated the migra- 
tions of the natives from the one continent to the other. Captain Cook, 
however, on the authority of the Russians at Oonolaslika, and for other good 
reasons, lias diminished the number of islands which had been inserted in 
former charts of the northern Archipelago. He has also placed Alashka, or 
the promontory W’hich stretches from the continent of America S. W. towards 
Kamtchatka, at the distance of five degrees of longitude farther from the coast 
of Asia than it was reckoned by the Russian navigators. 

“ The geography of the Old and New World is therefore equally indebted to 
the discoveries made in this memorable voyage ; and as many errors have been 
corrected, and many deficiencies supplied, by means of these discoveries, so the 
accuracy of some former observations has been established. The basis of the 
map of the Russian empire, as far as regarded Kamtchatka, and the country of 
the Tschutzki, was the position of four places, Yakutsh, Ochotz, Bolchercsk, and 
Petropawlowski, which had been determined by the astronomer Krassiinicow in 
the year 1744. Nov. Comment. Petrop. vol. iii. p. 465, &c. But the accuracy of 
his observations was contested by M. Engel, and M. Robert dc Vaugondy ; Coxe, 
Append.!. No. 2. p. 267. 272. and the former of these geographers ventured to take 
away no less than 28 degrees from the longitude, which, on the faith of Kras- 
silnico w’s observations, was assigned to the eastern boundary of the Russian 
empire. With how little reason this was done, will appear from considering 
that our British navigators, having determined the position of Petropa^\lovvski 
by a great number of very accurate observations, found the longitude of that 
port 158° 43' E. from Greenwich, and its latitude 53° 1' ; agreeing, the first to 
less than seven minutes, and the second to less than half a minute, with the 
calculations of the Russian astronomer : a coincidence which, in tJie situation 
of so remote a place, docs not leave an uncertainty of more than four English 
miles, and which, for the credit of science, deserves to be particularly remarked. 
The chief error in the Russian maps has been in not extending the boundaries 
of that empire sufficiently towards the east. For as there was nothing to con- 
nect the land of the Tschutzki and the north-cast point of Asia wjth those 
places whereof the position had been carefully ascertained, except the imperfect 
accounts of Behiwng's and Synd's voyages, considerable errors could not fail to 
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he introdiLced, and that point was laid down as not more than 23P 2' ej^st of 
the meridian of PetropawJowski. Coxe, App. i. No. 2. By the observations 
of Captain King, the difference of longitude between Petropawlowski and the 
East Cape is 9' ; that is 8° T greater than it was supposed to be by the 
Xlussian geographers.” — It appears from Cook’s and King’s Voy. iii. p. 272, 
that the continents of Asia and America are usually joined together by ice 
during winter, Mr. Samwell confirms this account of his superior officer. 

At tins place, viz. near the latitude of 66*^ N. the two coasts are only thirteen 
leagues asunder, and about midway between them lie two islands, the distance 
from each to either shore is short of twenty miles. At this place the natives 
<»f Asia could find no difficulty in passing over to the opposite coast, which 
iH in sight of their own. That in a course of years «uch an event would happen, 
cither through design or accident, cannot admit of a doubt. The canoes which 
we saw among the Tf’sehutzki were capable of performing a much longer voyage; 
and, however rude they may have been at some distant period, W’e can scarcely 
riip]>osc them unetpial to a passage of six or seven leagues. People might 
Imve been carried over by accident on floating pieces of ice. They might 
also have travelled across on sledges or on foot ; for we have reason to believe 
that the strait is entirely frozen over in the winter ; so that, during that season, 
the continents, with respect to the communication between them, may be con- 
sidered as one land.” Letter from Mr. Samwell, Scot’s Magazine for 1788, p. 
804. It is probable that this interesting jiortion of geographical knowledge 
will, in the course of a few years, receive farther improvement. Soon after 
the publication of Captain Cook’s last voyage, the great and -enlightened 
Sovereign of Russia, attentive to every thing that may contribute to extend 
the bounds of science, or to render it more accurate, formed tlic plan of a new 
voyage of discovery, in order to explore those parts of the ocean lying between 
AvSia and America, which Captain Cook did not visit, to examine more aocu- 
rately the islands which stretch from one continent almost to the other, to sur- 
vey the north-east coast of the Russian empire, from the mouth of the Kovyma, 
or Kolyma, to the North Cape, and to settle, by astronomical observations, the 
position of each place worth notice. The conduct of this important enterprise 
is committed to Captain Billings, an English officer in the Russian service, of 
whoso abilities for that station it will he deemed the best evidence, that he 
accompanied Captain Cook in his last voyage. To render the expedition more 
extensively useful, an eminent naturalist is appointed attend Captain Billings. 
Six years wdll bo requisite for accomplishing the purposes of the voyage, 
Coxe’s Supplement to Russian Discoveries, p. 27, &;c. 

Note [ 44 ]. Page 141 . 

Few travellers have had such opportunity of observing the natives of Amo 
rfea, in its various districts, as Don Antonio Ulloa. In a work lately published 
by him, he thus describes the characleristical features of the race: ‘^A very 
small forehead, covered with hair towards its extremities, as far as tlie middle 
of the eye-brows ; little eyes ; a thin nose, small and bending towards the 
upper lip ; the countenance broad ; the ears large ; the hair very black, lank, 
and coarse ; the limbs well turned, the feet small, the body of just proportion ; 
und altogether smooth and free from hair, until old age, when they acquire 
some beard, but never on the cheeks.” Noticias Americanas, Sic. p. 307. M. 
le Chevalier dc Pinto, who resided several years in a part of America which 
Ulloa never visited, gives a sketch of the general aspect of the Indians there. 

They are all of copper colour with some diversity of shade, not in proportion 
to their distance from the equator, but according to the degree of elevation of 
the territory which they inhabit. Those who live in a high country are fairer 
than those in the marshy low lands, on the coast. Their face is round, further 
removed, perhaps, than that of any people from an oval shape. Their forehead 
is small, the extremity of their cars far from the face, their lips tluck, tla ir iioi.e 
flat, their eyes black, or of a chesnut colour, small, but capable of disreniing 
objects at a great distance. Their hair is always thick and sleek, and without 
any tendency to curl. They have no hair on any part of their body hut the 
head. At the first aspect a southern American appears to be mild and innocent. 
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but on a more attentive view, one discovcrh in his coiiutciiauce something wild, 
distrustful, and sullen.'” MS. 2’C7its me. I’he two portraits drawn by hands 
very dificrcnt from those of common travellers, have a near resemblance. 


Note [45]. Page 141. 

Amazing accounts are given of the persevering speed of the Americans. 
Adair relates the adventures of a Chikkasah warrior, who ran through wood.s 
and over mountains, three hundred computed miles, in a day and a half and 
two nights. Hist, of Anier. Ind. 396. 

Note [46]. Page 143 

M. Godin le Jeune, who resided fifteen years among the Indians of Peru 
and Quito, and twenty years in the French colony of Cayenne, in w’hich there 
is a constant intercourse with the Galibis and other tribes on the Oronoco, ob- 
serves, that the vigour of constitution among the Americans is exactly in pro- 
portion to their habits of labour. The Indians in warm climates, such as those 
on the coasts of the South Sea, on the river of Amazons, and the river Orinoco, 
arc not to be compared for strength with those in cold countries ; and yet, says 
he, boats daily set out from Para, a Portuguese settlement on the river of Ama- 
zons, to ascend that river against the rapidity of the stream, and with the same 
crew they proceed to San Pablo, wdiich is eight hundred leagues distant. No 
crew of white people, or even of Negroes, would be found equal to a task of 
such persevering fatigue, as the Portuguese have experienced ; and yet the 
Indians being accustomed to this labour from their infancy, perform it. MS. 
penes me. 


Note [47]. Page 145. 

Don Antonia Ulloa, who visited a great part of Peru and Chili, the king- 
dom of New Granada, and several of the provinces bordering on the Mexican 
(iulf, while employed in the same service with the French Mathematicians 
during the space of ton years, and who afterwards had an opportunity of 
viewing the North Americans, asserts “ that if we have scon one American, 
wo may be said to have seen them all, their colour and make are so nearly the 
same.'” Notic. Aracricanas, p. 328. A more early observer, Pedro dc Cieca 
de Leon, one of the conquerors of Peru, who had likewise traversed many 
provinces of America, adirms that the people, men and women, although there 
IS such a multitude of tribes or nations as to be almost innumerable, and such 
diver‘«ity of climates, appear nevertheless like the children of one father and 
mother. Chronica del’ Peru, parte i. c. 19. There is, no doubt, a certain com- 
bination of features, and peculiarity of aspect, which forms what may be called 
a European or Asiatic countenance. There must likewise be one that may he 
denominated American, common to tho whole race. This may be supposed to 
strike the traveller at llrst sight, while not only the various shades, which dis- 
tiiigiiish people of different regions, but tho peculiar features which discriminate 
individuals, escape the notice of a transient observer. But w^hen persons who 
liad resided so long among the Americans concur in bearing testimony to the 
similarity of their appearance in every climate, we may conclude tiiat it is 
more remarkable than that of any other race. See likewise Garcia Origen de 
los Indies, p. 54. 242. Torquemada Monarch. Indiana, ii. 571. 

Note [48]. Page 146. 

M. LE Chevalier de Pinto observes, that in the interior parts of Brazil, Tie 
had been informed that some persons resembling the w’hite people of Darien 
had been found ; but that the breed did not continue, and their children became 
like other Americans. This race, however, is very imperfectly known. MS 
penes me. 
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Note [49]. Page 147. 

The tcfltimonies of different travellera, concerning the Patagonians, hare 
been collected and stated with a considerable degree of accuracy by the author 
of Kecherches Philosophiques, &c. tom. i. 281, &c. iii. 181, &c. Since the 
publication of his work, several navigators have visited the Magellanic regions, 
and like their predecessors, differ very widely in their accounts of its inhabitants. 
By Commodore Byron and his crew, who sailed through the Straits m 1764, 
the common size of the Patagonians was estimated to be eight feet, and many 
of them much taller. Phil. Transact, vol. Ivii. p. 78. By Captains Wallis and 
Carteret, who actually measured them in 1766, tliey were found to be from six 
feet to six feet five and seven inches in height. Phil. Trans, vol. lx. p. 22. 
These, however, seem to have been the very people whoso size had been rated 
so high in the year 1764 ; for several of them had beads and red baize of the 
same kind with what had been put on board Captain Wallis's ship, and ho 
naturally concluded that they had got these from Mr. Byron. Hawkesw. i. 
In 1767 they were again measured by M. Bougainville, whose account differs 
little from that of Captain Wallis. Voy. 129. To these I shall ’add a testi- 
mony of great weight. In the year 1762, Don Bernardo Ibcgnez de Echavarri 
accompanied the Marquis do Valdclirios to Buenos Ayres, and resided there 
several years. He is a very intelligent author, and his reputation for voracity 
unirnpcachod among his countrymen. In speaking of the country towards the 
southern extremity of America, “ By what Indians,” says he, is it possessed ^ 
Not certainly by the fabulous Patagonians wdio are supposed to occupy this 
district. I have from many eye-witnesses, w'ho have lived among those Indians, 
and traded much with them, a true and accurate description of their persons. 
They arc of the same stature with the Spaniards. I never saw one who rose 
in Jieight two varas and two or three inches,” i. c. about 80 or 81'332 inches 
English, if Echavarri makes his computation according to the vara of Madrid. 
This agrees nearly with the measurement of Captain Wallis. Reyno Jesuitic©, 
238. Mr. Falkner, wlio resided as a missionary forty years in the southern 
parts of America, says that “ the Patagonians, or Puelchcs, are a large bodied 
people ; but I never heard of that gigantic race which others have mentioned, 
though I have seen persons .of all the different tribes of southern Indians.” 
Introd. p, 26. M. Dobrizhoffer, a Jesuit, who resided eighteen years in Para- 
guay, and who had seen groat numbers of the various tribes which inhabit the 
countries situated upon the ' Straits of Magellan, confirms, in every point, the 
testimony of his brother missionary Falkner. Dobrizhoffer enters into some 
detail with respect to the opinions of several authors concerning the stature of 
the Patagonians. Having mentioned the reports of some early travellers with 
regard to the extraordinary size of some bones found on that coast wdiich were 
supposed to bo human ; and haying endeavoured to show that these bones 
belonged to some large marine or land animal, ho concludes, “ de hi.sce ossibus 
credo quicquid libucril, dummodo, me siiasore, Patagones pro gigantibus desinae 
habere.” Hist, de Abissonibus, vol. li. p. 19, &c. 

Note [50]. Page 149 

Antonio Sanches Ribeiro, a learned and ingenious physician, published a 
dissertation in the year 1765, in which he endeavours to prove that this disease 
was not introduced^ from America, but took its rise in Europe, and w as brought 
on by an epidemical and inalignant disorder. Did I choose to enter into a dis- 
quisition on this subject, which I should not have mentioned if it had not been 
intimately connected wdth this part of my inquiries, it wmuld not be didlcult to 
point out some mistakes with respect to the facts upon which he founds, as 
well as some errors in the consequences which he draws from them. The rapid 
communication of this disease from Spain over Europe, seems however to 
resemble the progress of an epidemic, rather than that of a disease transmitted 
by infection. The first mention of it is in the year 1493, and before the year 
1497, it had made its appearance in most countries of Europe, w ith such alarming 
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symptoms as rendered it necessary for the civil magistrate to interpose, in order 
to check its career. — Since the publication of this work, a second edition of 
Dr. Sanchez's Dissertation has been communicated to me. It contains several 
additional facts in confirmation of his opinion, which is supported witli such 
plausible arguments, as render it a subject of inquiry well deserving the atten- 
tion of learned physicians. 


Note [ 51 ]. Page 150 . 

The people of Otaheite have no denomination for any number above two 
hundred, which is sufficient for their transactions. Voyages by Hawkesworth, 
ii. 228. 


Note [ 52 ]. Page 152 . 

As the view which I have given of rude nations is extremely different from 
that exhibited by very respectable authors, it may bo proper to produce some of 
the many authorities on which I found my description. The manners of the 
savage tribes in America have never been viewed by persons more capable of 
observing them with discernment, than the philosophers employed by France 
and Spain, in the year 1735, to determine the figure of the earth. M. Bougucr, 
D. Antonio d'Ulloa, and D. Jorge Juan, resided long among the natives of the 
least civilized provinces in Peru. M. de la Condainino had not only the same 
advantages with them for observation, but, in his voyage downi the Maragnon, 
he had an opportunity of inspecting the state of the various nations seated on 
its banks, in its vast course across the continent of South America. There is a 
wonderful resemblance in their representation of the character of the Ameri- 
cans. “ They are all extremely indolent,” says M Bouguer, “ they are stupid; 
they pass wdiole days sitting in the same place, without moving, or speaking a 
single word. It is not easy to describe the degree of their indifference for 
wealth, and all its advantages. One does not well know W’hat motive to pro- 
pose to them, W’‘hen one would persuade them to perform any service. It is 
vain to offer them money; they answer, that they are not hungry.” Voyage 
au Perou, p. 102. “ If one considers them as men, the narrowness of their 

understanding seems to be incompatible with the excellence of the soul. Their 
imbecility is so visible that one can hardly form an idea of them different from 
what one has of the brutes. Nothing disturbs the tranquillity of their souls, 
equally insensible to disasters and to prosperity. Though half naked, they 
are as contented as a monarch in his most splendid array. Riches do not 
attract them in the smallest degree, and the authority of dignities to which 
tlicy may aspire are so little the objects of their ambition, that an Indian will 
receive with the same indifference the office of a judge (Alcade) or that of a 
hangman, if deprived of the former and appointed to the latter. Nothing can 
move or change them. Interest has no power over them, and they often refuse 
to perform a small service, though certain of a great recompense. Fear makes 
no impression upon them, and respect as little. Their disposition is so singular 
that there is no method of influencing them, no means of rousing them from 
that indifference which is proof against all tlio endeavours of the wisest persons; 
no expedient which can induce them to abandon that gross ignorance, oj lay 
aside that careless negligence which disconcert the prudence and disappoint 
the care of such ds arc attentive to their welfare.” Voyage d’Ulloa, tom. i. 
33r>. 356. Of those singular qualities he produces many extraordinary instances, 
]>. 3JG — 347. “Insensibility,” says M. de la Condamine, “is the basis of the 
American character. I leave others to determine, whether this should be dig- 
nified w ith the name of apathy, or disgraced with that of stupidity. It arises, 
without doubt, from the small number of. their ideas, which do not extend 
beyond their wants. Gluttons even to voracity, when they have wherewithal 
to satisfy their appetite. Temperate, when necessity obliges them, to such a 
degree, that they can endure want without seeming to desire any thing. Pusil- 
lanimous and cowardly to excess, unless when they are rendered desperate by 
drunkenness. Averse to labour, indifferent to every motive of glory, honour, 
or gratitude ; occupied entirely by the object that is pros. rust, and always do 

Voi.. T.— 60 22 
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tcrmined by it alone, without any solicitude about futurity; incapable of fore* 
Bight or of reflection ; abandoning themselves when under no restraint, to a 
puerile joy, which tliey express by frisking about and immoderate fits of laugh- 
ter ; Without object or design, tliey pass their life without thinking, and grow 
old without advancing beyond childhood, of which they retain all the defects. 
If this description w ere applicable only to the Indians in some provinces of 
Peru, who are slaves in every respect but the name, one might believe, that this 
degree of degeneracy was occasioned by the servile dependence to which they 
arc reduced ; the example of the modern Greeks being proof how far servitude 
may degrade the human species. But the Indians in the missions of the Jesuits, 
and tlie savages who still enjoy unimpaired liberty, being as limited in their 
laculties, not to say as stupid, as the other, one cannot observe without humilia- 
tion, that man, when abandoned to simple nature, and deprived of the ad- 
vantages resulting from education and society, diflers but little from the brute 
creation.” Voyage de la Riv. do Ainaz. 52, 53. M. de Chanvalon, an intelli- 
gent and philosopliical observer, w ho visited Martinico in 1751, and resided 
there six years, gives the following description of tlio Caraibs: “It is not the 
ed colour of their complexion, it is liot the singularity of their features, which 
constitutes the chief diflerence betw een them and us. It is their excessive sim- 
plicity : it is the limited degree of their faculties. Their reason is not more 
enlightened or more provident than the instinct of brutes. The reason of the 
most gross peasants, that of the negroes brought up in the parts of Africa 
most remote from intercourse with Europeans, is such, that w^e discover ap- 
pearances of intelligence, which, though imperfect, is capable of increase. But 
of this the understanding of tlie Caraibs seems to be nardly susceptible. If 
sound philosophy and religion did not afiord us their light, if we were to decide 
according to the first impression which the view of that people makes upon 
the mind, we should bo disposed to believe that they do not belong to the sains 
species with us. Tlicir stupid eyes are the true mirror of their souls ; it appears 
to bo without functions. Their indolence is extreme ; they have never tho 
Icd^t solicitude about the moment which is to succeed that which is present.'” 
Voyage k la Martinique, p. 44, 45. 51. M. de la Borde, Tertre, and Rochefort, 
confirm this description. “ The characteristics of tho Californians,” says P. 
Venegas, “ as well as of all other Indians, are stupidity and insensibility ; want 
of knowledge aud reflection ; inconstancy, impetuosity, and blindness of appe- 
tite ; an excessive sloth, and abhorrence of all labour and fatigue ; an excessive 
love of pleasure and amusement of every kind, however trifling or brutal ; 
pusillanimity ; and, in fine, a most wretched want of every thing which con. 
stitutes the real man, and renders him rational, inventive, tractable, and useful 
to himself and society. It is not easy for Europeans, who never were out of 
their own country, to conceive an adequate idea of those people ; for, even in 
tlie least frequented corners of the globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of 
such contracted ideas, and so weak both in body and mind, as the unhappy 
Californians. Their understanding comprehends little more than what they 
see ; abstract ideas, and much less a chain of reasoning, being far beyond their 
power ; BO that they scarce, ever improve their first ideas, and these are in 
general false, or at least inadequate. It is in vain to represent to them any 
future advantages vyhich will result to them from doing or abstaining from 
this pr that particular immediately present ; the relation of means and ends 
being beyond the stretch of their faculties. Nor have they the least notion of 
pursuing such intentions as will procure themselves some future good, or guard 
them against future evils. Their will is proportional to their faculties, and all 
their passions move in a very narrow sphere. Ambition they have none, and 
are more desirous of being accounted strong than valiant. The objects of 
ambition with us, honour, fame, reputation, titles, posts, and distinctions of 
superiority, are unknown among them ; so that this powerful spring of action, 
tho cause of so much seeming good and real evil in the world, has no power 
hero. This disposition of mind, as it gives them up to an amazing languor and 
lassitude, their lives fleeting away in a perpetual inactivity and detestation of 
labour, so it likewise induces them to be attracted by the first object which their 
own fancy, or the persuasion of another, places before them ; and at the same 
time renders them as prone to alter their resolutions w'ith the same facility. 
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They look with indifference upon any kindness done them; nor is even the 
bare remembrance of it to bo expected from tliem. In a word, the unhappy 
mortals may be compared to children, in whom the developement of reason is 
not completed. They may indeed be called a nation who never arrive at man- 
liood.’’ Hist, of California, English Transl. i, 64. 67, Mr. Ellis gives a similar 
account of the want of foresight and inconsiderate disposition of the people 
1 adjacent to Hudson’s Bay. Voyage, p. 194, 195. 

..2> incapacity of the Americans is so remarkable, that negroes from all the 
{iiflbrent provinces of Africa are observed to be more capable of improving by 
instruction. They acquire the knowledge of several particulars which the 
Americans cannot comprehend. Hence tlie negroes, though slaves, value them- 
selves as a superior order of beings, and look down upon the Americans with 
contempt, as void of capacity and of rational discernment. Ulloa Notic. 
A meric. 322, 323, 

Note [53]. Page 155. 

Dobrizhoffer, the last traveller I know who has resided among any tribe of 
the ruder Americans, has explained so fully the various reasons which have 
induced their women to suckle their children long, and never to undertake 
rearing such as were feeble or distorted, and even to destroy a considerable 
number of their ofispring, as to throAv great light on the observations I have 
made, p. 144. 154. Hist, de Abissonibus, vol. ii. p. 107. 221. So deeply were 
these ideas imprinted in the minds of the Americans, that the Peruvians, a 
civilized people when compared with the barbarous tribes whose manners I am 
describing, retained thorn ; and even their intercourse with the Spaniards has 
not been able to root them out. When twins are born in any family, it is still 
considered as an ominous event, and the parents have recourse to rigorous acts 
of mortification, in order to avert the calamities with whicli they are threatened. 
When a child is born ivith any deformity, they will not, if they can possibly 
avoid it, bring it to be baptised, and it is w'ith difficulty they can be brought to 
rbar it. Arriaga Extirpac. de la Idolat. del Peru, p. 32, 33. 


Note [54]. Page 156. 

The number of the fish in the rivers of South America is so extraordinary 
as to merit particular notice, “In the Maragnon (says P. Acugiia,) fish aro 
so plentifu,!, that, without any art, they may take them with the hands.” p. 138. 
“ In the Orinoco (says P. Gumilla,) besides an infinite variety of other fish, 
tcrloiso or turtle abound in such numbers, that 1 cannot find words to express 
it. I doubt not but that such as read my account will accuse me of exaggera- 
tion : but I can affirm that it is as difficult to count them as to count the sands 
on the banks of that river. One may judge of their number by the amazing 
cDiiHuniption of them ; for all the nations contiguous to the river, and even 
many who aro at a distance, flock thither at the season of breeding, and not 
only find sustenance during tliat time, but carry off great numbers both of the 
till ties and of their eggs,” &c. Hist, do rOrenoque, ii. c. 22. p. 59. M. de la 
C'undamino confirms their accounts, p. 159, 

Note [55], Page 156, 

Piso describes two of these plan^, the Curuniape and the Guajana-Timbo, 
jl is remarkable, that though they have this fatal effect upon fishes, they are 
ro far from being noxious to the human species, tliat they are used in medicine 
ith success. Piso, lib. iv. c. 88. Bancroft mentions another, the Hiarree^ a 
small quantity of which is sufficient to inebriate all the fish to a considerable 
tl, ‘•lance, so that in a few minutes they float motionless on tlie surface of the 
V atcr, and are taken with ease. Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 106. 

• 

Note [56]. Page 157. 

Remarkable instances occur of the calamities which rude nations suffer by 
fdinme. Alvar Nugiiez Cabeca de Vaca, one of the most gallant and virtuQUS 
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of the Spanish adventurers, resided almost nine years among the savages oi‘ 
Florida. They were unacquainted with every species of agriculture. Tlicir 
subsistence was poor and precarious. “They live chiefly (says ho) upon roots 
of diflbrent plants, which tliey procure with great difficulty, wandering from 
place to place in search of them. Sometimes they kill game, sometimes tiiey 
catch fish, but in such small quantities, that their hunger is so extreme as com- 
pels them to eat spiders, the eggs of ants, worms, lizards, serpents, a kind of 
unctuous earth, and, I am persuaded, that if in this country there were stom s, 
they would swallow these. They preserve the bones of fishes and serflfbnis, 
which they grind into powder and eat. The only season when they do lu.t 
sufler much Irorii famine, is when a certain fruit, which he calls Tunas^ is ri pii. 
This is the same with the Opuniia^ or prickly pear, of a reddish and yellow 
colour, with a sweet insipid taste. They are sometimes obliged to travel far 
from their usual place of residence in order to find tliem. Naufragios, c. xviii, 
p. 20, 21, 22. In another place he observes, that they are frequently reduced 
to pass two or three days without food, c. xxiv. p. 27. 

Note [57]. Page 158. 

M. Fermin has given an accurate description of the two species of manioc, 
with an account of its culture, to which he has added some experiments, in 
order to ascertain the poisonous qualities of the juice extracted from that 
species which ho calls the bitter cassava. Among the Spaniards it is known 
by the name of Yxica brava, Descr. de Surin. tom. i. p. 66. 

Note [58]. Page 158, 

The plantain is found in Asia and Africa, as well as in America. Oviedo 
contends, that it is not an indigenous plant of the New World, but was intro- 
duced into the Island of Hispaniola, in the year 1516, by Father Thomas de 
Berlanga, and that he transplanted it from the Canary Islands, whither the 
original slips had been brought from the East Indies. Oviedo, lib. viii. c. 1. 
But the opinion of Acosta and other naturalists, wdio reckon it an American 
}>lant, seems to be better founded. Aco^a Hist. Nat. lib. iv. 21. it w as culti- 
vated by rude tribes in America, who had little intercourse wnth the Spaniards, 
and who were destitute of that ingenuity which disposes men to borrow what 
is useful from foreign nations. Gumil. iii. 186. Wafer’s Voyage, p. 87. 

Note [59]. Page 159. 

It is remarkable that Acosta, one of the most accurate and host informed 
writers concerning the West Indies, alfirms that maiz-c, tliougli cultivated in the 
continent, was not known in the islands, the inhabitants of w hich had none 
but cassada bread. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 16. But P. Martyr, in the first book oi 
liis first Decad, which w as w^ritten in the year 1493, upon the return of Columbus 
from his first voyage, expressly mentions maize as a plant wdncli the islanders 
cultivated, and of which they made bread, p. 7. Gomara likewise asserts that 
they were acquainted with tlie culture of maize. Ilistor. Gener. cap. 28. 
Oviedo describes maize without any intimation of its being a plant that was 
not natural to Hispaniola. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

Note [60]. Page 161. 

New Holland, a country which formerly wras only known, has lately been 
visited by intelligent observers. It lies in a region of the globe where it must 
enjoy a very favourable climate, as it stretches from tlie lOtli to the 38th degree 
of southern latitude. It is of great extent, and from its square form must be 
much more than equal ^o all Europe. The people who inhabit tlio various 
parts of it apjiear to bo of one race. They arc evidently ruder than mo >t of 
the Americans, and have made still less progress in improvement and the arts 
of life. There is not the least appearance of cultivation in any part of this 
vast region. The inhabitants arc extremely few, so that the country ap])ear3 
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almost desolate. Their tribes are still more inconsiderable than those of 
America. They depend for subsistence almost entirely on fishing. They do 
not settle in one place, but roam about in quest of food. Both sexes jgo stark 
naked. Their habitations, utensils, &c. are more simple and rude than those 
of the Americans. Voyages, by llawkesworth, iii. 622, &c. This, perhaps, 
is tho country where man has been discovered in the earliest stage of his pro- 
gress, and exhibits a miserable specimen of his condition and powers in that 
uncultivated state. If this country shall be more fully explored by future 
navigators, the comparison of the manners of its inhabitants with those of the 
Americans will prove an instructive article in the history of the human species. 

, Note [61]. Page 161. 

P. Gabriel Mauest, who travelled from his station among the Illinois to 
Michilimackinac, thus describes the face of the country: — “We have niarrhed 
twelve days without meeting a single human creature. Sometimes we I'ound 
ourselves in vast meadows, of which we could not sco tho boundaries, through 
wliich there flowed many brooks and rivers, but without any path to conduct 
us. Sometimes we Avere obliged to open a passage across thick forests, through 
bushes, and underwood filled with briars and thorns. Sometimes we had to 
jiass through deep marshes, in which wo sunk up to the middle. After being 
fatigued through the day, we had the earth for our bed, or a few leaves, ex- 
})osed to the wind, the rain, and all tho injuries of the air.” Jjettr. Edifiantes, 
ii. 360. Dr. Bickncll, in an excursion from North Carolina towards the moun- 
tains, A. D. 1730, travelled fifteen days without meeting with a human creature. 
Nat. Hist, of North Carolina, 389. Diego de Ordas, in attempting to make a 
settlement in South America, A. D. 1532, marched fifty days through a country 
without one inhabitant, Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i, c. 11. 

Note [62]. Page 162. 

1 strongly suspect that a community of goods, and an undivided store, arc 
known only among the rudest tribes of hunters ; and that as soon as any spe- 
cies of agriculture or regular industry is known, the idea of an exclusive right 
of property to the fruits of them is introduced. I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion by accounts wliich I have received concerning the state of property among 
the Indians in very different regions of America. “ The idea of tho natives of 
Brazil concerning property is, that if any person cultivate a field, ho alone 
ought to enjoy the produce of it, and no other has a title to pretend to it. If 
an individual or family go a hunting or fishing, Avhat is caught belongs to the 
individual or to the family, and they communicate no part of it to any but to 
tiicir cazique, or to such of their kindred as happen to bo indisposed. If any 
])erson in the village come to tlieir hut, he may sit down freely, and eat without 
asking liberty. But tliis is the consequence of their general principle of hos- 
])ita1ily; for I never observed any partition of the increase of their fields, or 
tlu' produce of the chase, which 1 could consider as the result of any idea con- 
ccinmg a community of goods. On the contrary, they are so much attached 
lo what they deem to be their property, that it would be extremely dangerous 
1<) encroach upon it. As far as i can see or can learn, there is not one tribe of 
Indians in South America among whom tho community of goods which has 
bo(ui so highly extolled is known. The circumstance in the government of tho 
.Icsuits, most irksome to the Indians of Paraguay, was the community of goods 
x'.’bich those fathers introduced. This was repugnant to the original ideas of 
the Indians, They were acquainted writh the rights of private exclusive pro- 
perly, and they submitted with impatience to regulations which destroyed 
them.” M. Ic Cheval, de Pinto, MS. j7me5 me. “Actual possession (says a 
missionary who resided several years among the Indians of the five nations) 
pivc.s a right to the soil ; but, whenever a possessor sees fit to quit it, another 
has as good right to take it as ho who left it. This law, or custom, respects 
not only the particular spot on which ho erects his house, but also his planting- 
ground. If a man has prepared a particular spot of ground on which he 
designs in future to build or plant, no man has a right to incommode him. 
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much less to the fruit of his labours, until it appears that he voluntarily giv^ 
up his views. But I never heard of any formal conveyance from one Indian 
to another in their natural state. The limit of every canton is circumscribed ; 
that is, tlicy are allowed to hunt as far as such a river on this hand, and such a 
mountain on the other. This area is occupied and improv^ed by individuals and 
their families : individuals, not the community, have the use and profit of their 
own labours, or success in hunting.” MS. of Mr. Gideon Hawley, penes me. 

Note [63]. Page 162. 

This difference of temper between the Americans and Negroes is so remark- 
able, that it is a proverbial saying in the French islands, “ Regarder uii sanvage 
do Iravers, e’est lo battre; lo battro, e’est le tuerj battro un Negre, e’est lo 
nourrir.” Tertre, ii. 490. 


Note [64]. Page 163. 

The description of the political state of the people of Cinaloa perfectly 
resembles that of the inhabitants of North America. “ They have neither 
laws nor kings (says a missionary wlio resided long among them) to punish any 
crime. Nor is there among them any species of authority, or political govern- 
ment, to restrain them in any part of their conduct. It is true that they ac- 
knowledge certain caziques, who are heads of their families or villages ; but 
their authority appears chiefly in war, and the expeditions against their enemies. 
This authority the caziques obtain not by hereditary right, but by their valour 
in war, or by the power and number of their families and relations. Sometimes 
they owe their pre-eminence to their eloquence in displaying their own ex- 
ploits.” Ribas Histor. de las Triumph, &c. p. 11. The state of the Chiquitos 
in South America is nearly the same. ‘‘ They have no regular form of govern- 
ment or civil life, J)ut in matters of public concern they listen to the advice of 
their old men, and usually follow it. The dignity of Cazique is not hereditary, 
but conferred according to merit, as the reward of valour in war. The union 
among them is imperfect. Their society resembles a republic without any 
head, in which every man is master of himself, and, upon the least disgust, 
separates from those with whom ho seemed to bo connected.” Rclacion His- 
torical de las Missiones de los Chiquitos, por P. Juan, I*atr. Fernandez, p. 32, 33. 
Thus, under very different climates, when nations are in a similar state of 
society, their institutions and civil government assume the same form. 

Note [65]. Page 168. 

*• I HAVE known the Indians (says a person well acquainted with their mode 
of life) to go a thousand miles for the purpose of revenge, in pathless woods, 
over hills and mountains, through huge cane swamps, exposed lo the extremi- 
ties of heat and cold, the vicissitude of seasons, to hunger and thirst. Such is 
their overboiling i*evengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all those things 
as imaginary trifles, if they are so happy as to get the scalp of the murderer, 
or enemy, to satisfy tho craving ghosts of their deceased relations.” Adair's 
Hist, of Amer. Indians, p. 150. 

Note [66]. Page 168. 

In the account of tho great war between tho Algonquins and Iroquois, the 
achievements of Piskaret, a famous chief of tlio Algonquins, performed mostly 
by himself alone, or witli one or two companions, make a capital figure. De 
Iff. Potherie, i, 297, &c. Golden’s Hist, of Five Nations, 125, &c. 

Note [67]. Page 169. 

The life of an unfortunate leader is often m danger, and he is always do- 
Ipraded from the rank which ho had acquired by his former exploits. Adair, 
p.388. 
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Not* [68]. Page 169. 

As the ideas of the North Americans, with respect to the mode of carrying 
on war, are generally known, I have founded rny observations chiefly upon the 
testimony of the authors w’ho describe them. But the same maxims took 
place among other nations in the New World. A judicious missionary has 
given a view of the military opesations of the people in Gran Chaco, in South 
America, perfectly similar to those of the Iroquois. They are much addicted 
to war (says he), which they carry on frequently among themselves, but per- 
petually against the Spaniards. But they may ratlicr be called thieves tJian 
soldiers, for they never make head against the Spaniards, unless when they can 
assault them by stealth, or have guarded against any mischance by spies, who 
may bo called indefatigable ; they will watch the settlements of the Spaniards 
for one, two, or three years, observing by night every thing that passes with the 
utmost solicitude, whether they may expect resistance or not, and until they 
are perfectly secured the event, they will not venture upon an attack; so 
that, when they do give the assault, they are certain of success, and free from 
all danger. These spies, in order that they may not be observed, will creep on 
all: four like cats in the night; but if they are digeoverod, make their escape 
with much dexterity. But, although tliey never choose to face the Spaniards, 
if they be surrounded in any place whence they cannot escape, they will fight 
with desperate valour, and sell their lives very dear.'’ Lozano Descript. del 
Gran Chaco, p. 78, 


Note [69]. Page 170. 

Lery, who was an eye-witness of the proceedings of the Toupinamhos^ a 
Brasilian tribe, in a war against a pow^erful nation of their enemies, describes 
their courage and ferocity in very striking terms. Ego cum Gallo altero. paiilo 
curiosius, magno nostro periculo (si enim ah hostibus capti aut lesi fuissemus, 
devorationi fuissemus dovoti), barbaros nostros in railitiam ountes comitari 
volui. Hi, riumero 4000 capita, cum hostibus ad littus doccrtiruiit, tanta feroci- 
tate, ut vel rabidos et furiosos quosque suporarent. Cum primum hostes 
conspexerc, in magnos atquc editos ululatus perruperunt. Ha?c gens adeo fera 
est ct truculenta, ut tantisper dum viriuiu vel tantillum restat, continue dimi- 
cent, fugamquo nunquam capessant. Quod a natura illis inditum esse reor. 
Tester interea me, qui non semel, turn peditum turn equitum copias ingentes, 
in aciem instructas hie conspexi, tanta nunquam voluptate videndis peditum 
legionibus armis fulgentibus, quanta turn pugnantibus istis percussum fuissc. 
Lcry Hist. Navigat. in Brasil, ap. de Bry, iii. 207, 208, 209. 

Note [70]. Page 170. 

It was originally the practice of the Americans, as well as of other savage 
nations, to cut off the heads of the enemies whom they slow, and to carry them 
away as trophies. But, as they found these cumbersome in their retreat, which 
they always make very rapidly, and often through a vast extent of country, 
they became satisfied with tearing off their scalps. This custom, though most 
prevalent in North America, was not unknown among the Southern tribe* 
tiozano, p. 79. 


Note [71]. Page 172. 

The terms of the war song seem to be dictated by the same fierce spirit of 
r^' cnge. “ I go to war to revenge the death of my brothers ; I shall kill ; I 
shall exteiminate ; T shall burn my enemies ; I shall bring away slaves ; I shall 
l \>'\ Mur their heart, dry their flesh, drink their blood ; I shall tear off their 
and make cups of their skulls.” Bossu's Travels through Louisiana, 
vol. 1 . p. 1U2. I am informed, by persons on whose testimony I can rely, that 
af- til ‘ uinnbcr of people in the Indian tribes lias decreased so much, almost 
none of their prisoners are now put to death. It is considered as better policy 
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to spare and to adopt them. Those dreadful scenes which I have descri&d 
occur now so rarely, that missionaries and traders who have resided, long 
among the Indians, never were witnesses to them. 


Note [72]. Page 172. 

All the travellers who have visited the most uncivilized of the American 
tribes, agree in this. Jt is confirmed by two remarkable circumstances, which 
occurred in the conquest of diflferent provinces. In the expedition of Narvaez 
into Florida in the year 1528, the Spaniards were reduced to such extreme dis- 
tress by famine, that, in order to preserve their own lives, they ate such of their 
companions as happened to die. This appeared so shocking to the natives, who 
were accustomed to devour none but prisoners, that it filled them with horror 
and indignation ^gainst the Spaniards. Torqueinada Monarch. Ind. ii. p. 584. 
Naiifragios de Alv. Nugnes Cabeca dc Vaca, c. xiv. p. 15. During the siege 
of Mexico, though the Mexicans devoured with greediness the Spaniards and 
Tlascalans whom they took prisoners, the utmost rigour' of the famine which 
they Hufiered ' could not induce them to touch the dead bodies of their own 
countrymen. Bern. Diaz del Castillo Conquist. de la N. Espagna, p. 156. 

Note [73]. Page 172. 

Many singular circumstances concerning the treatment of prisoners among 
the people of Brasil, arc contained in the narrative of Stadius, a German officer 
in the service of the Portuguese, published in the year 1556. He was taken 
prisoner by the 7^oupinambos^ and remained in captivity nine years. He was 
often present at those horrid festivals which he describes, and was destined him- 
self to the same cruel fate with other prisoners. But he saved his life by his 
extraordinary efforts of courage and address. Dc Bry, iii. p. 34, Sic. M. de 
Lery, who accompanied M. do Villagagnon in his expedition to Brasil in the 
year 1556, and vvdio resided some time in that country, agrees with Stadius in 
every circumstance of importance. Ho was frequently an eye-witness of the 
manner in which the Brasilians treated their prisoners. De Bry, iii. 210. 
Several striking particulars omitted by them, are mentioned by a Portuguese 
author. Purch. Pilgr. iv. 1294, &:c. 

Note [74]. Page 174. , 

Though I have followed that opinion concerning the apathy of the Ameri- 
cans, which appeared to me most rational, and supported by the authority of 
the most respectable authors, other theories have been formed with regard to 
it, by writers of great eminence. D. Ant. Ulloa, in a late work, contends that 
the texture of -tho skin and bodily habit of the Americans is such, that they 
are less sensible of pain than the rest of mankind. Pie produces several proofs 
of this, from the manner in which they endure the most cruel chirurgical opera- 
tions, &c. Noticias Americvanas, p. 313, 314. The same observation has been 
mq.do by surgeons in Brasil. An Indian, they say, never complains under pain, 
and will bear the amputation of a leg or an arm without uttering a single 
groan. MS. penes we. 


Note [75]. Page 174. 

This is an idea natural to all rude nations. Among the Romans, in the 
early periods of their commonwealth, it was a maxim that a prisoner “ turn 
decessisse videtur cum captus est.” Digest, lib. xlix. tit. 15. c. 18. And after- 
wards, when the progress of refinement rendered them more indulgent with 
respect to this article, they were obliged to employ two fictions of law to secure 
the property, and permit the return of a captive ; the one by the Lex Cornelia, 
and the other by the Jus Postli^pinii. Heinec. Elem. Jur. Civ. sec. ord. Pand. 
li. p. 294. Among the Negroes the same ideas prevail. No ransom was ever 
accepted for a prisoner As soon as one is taken in war, he is reputed to bo 
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dl£d; and he is so in effect to his country and his family. Voy. du Cheval. des 
Marchais, 1. p. 3^9. 


Note [76]. Page -175. 

The people of Chili, the most gallant and high-spirited of all the Americans, 
are the only exception to this observation. They attack their enemies in the 
open field ; their troops are ranged in regular order ; their battalions advance 
to the charge not only with courage, but with discipline. The North Ameri- 
cans, though many of them have substituted the European fire-arms in place of 
f;heir own bows and arrows, still adhere to their ancient maxims of war, and 
carry it on according to their own peculiar system. Hut the Chiloso nearly 
resemble the warlike nations of Europe and Asia in their military operations. 
Ovalle’s Relation of Chili. Churbh. Coll. iii. p. 71. Lozano^s Hist. Parag. i. 
144, 145. 


Note [77]. Page 176. ^ 

Herrera gives a remarkable proof of this. In Yucatan, the men are so so- 
licitous about their dress, that they carry about with them mirrors, probably 
made of stone, like those of the Mexicans, Dec. iv. lib. iii. c, 8, in which they 
delight to view themselves ; but the women never use them. Dec. iv. lib. x, c. 
3. He takes notice that among the fierce tribe of the Panches^ in the now 
kingdom of Granada, none but distinguished warriors were permitted either to 
pierce their lips and to wear green stones in them, or to adorn their heads with 
plumes of feathers. Dec. vii. lib, ix. c. 4. In some provinces of Peru, though 
that empire had made considerable progress in civilization, the state of women 
was little improved. All the toil of cultivation and domestic work was devolved 
upon them,' and they w ere not permitted to wear bracelets, 6r other ornaments, 
with w'hich the men were fond of decking themselves. Zarate Hist, do Peru, 
i. p. 15, 16. 


Note [78]. Page 176. 

I HAVE ventured to call this mode of anointing and painting their bodies, the 
dress of the Americans. This is agreeable to their owm idiom. As they never 
stir abroad if they are not completely anointed ; they excuse themselves when 
in tliis situation, by saying that they cannot appear because they are naked 
Gumilla, Hist, de TOrciioque, i. 191. 

Note [79]. Page 177. 

Some tribes in the province of Cinaloa, on the gulf of California, seem to Be 
among the rudest people of America united in the social state. They neither 
cullivaio nor sow ; they have no houses in which they reside. Those in the 
inland country subsist by hunting ; those on the seacoasl chiefly by fishing. 
Both depend upon the spontaneous productions of the earth, fruits, plants, and 
roots of various kinds. In the rainy season, as they have no habitations to 
afford them shelter, they gather bundles of reeds, or strong grass ; and binding 
them together at one end, they open them at the other, and fitting them to 
*hoir heads, they are covered as with a large cap, which, like a penthouse, 
throws off the rain, and will keep them dry for several hours. During the 
warm season, they form a shed with the .branches of trees, which protects them 
from the sultry rays of the sun. When exposed to cold they make large fires, 
round which they sleep in the open air. Historia de los Triomphos de Nuestra 
Santa Fo entre Centres las mas Barbaras, &:c. por P. And, Perez de Ribas, 
p. 7, &c. 


Note [80]. Page 177. 

These houses resemble barns. “We have measured some which were g 
hundred and fifty paces long, and twenty paces broad. Above a hundred per- 
VoL. I.— 61 
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sons resided in some of them.” Wilson’s Account of Guiana. Porch. Pilgr. 
vol. iv. p. 1263. Ibid. 1291. “ The Indian houses,” says Mr. Barrere, “ have 
a most wretched appearance, and are a striking imago of the rudeness of early 
tim^s. Their huts are commonly built on some rising ground, or on tlie banks 
of a river, huddled sometimes together, sometimes straggling, and always with- 
out any order. Their aspect is melancholy and disagreeable. One sees nothing 
but what is hideous and savage. The uncultivated fields have no gayoty. 
The silence which reigns there, unless when interrupted by the disagreeable 
notes of birds, or cries of wild beasts, is extromely dismal.” Eelat. de la 
France Equin. p. 146. ^ 

Note [81]. Page 178. 

Some tribes in South America can send their arrows to a great distance, and 
with considerable, force, without the aid of the bow. They make use of a 
hollow reed, about nine feet long and an inch thick, which is called a Sarbacane, 
In it they lodge a small arrow, with some unspun cotton wound about its great 
end ; this confines the air, so that they can blow it with astonishing rapidity, 
and a sure aim, to the distance of above a hundred paces. These small arrows 
are always poisoned. Fcrmiri. Descr. de Surin. i. 55. Bancroft’s Hist, of 
Guiana, p. 281, The Sarbacane is much used in some parts of the East 
Indies. 


Note [82]. Page 178. 

I MIGHT produce many instances of tliis, but shall satisfy myself with one 
taken from the Eskimaux. “ Their greatest ingenuity (says Mr. Ellis) is 
shown in the structure of their bows, made commonly of throe pieces of wood, 
each makihg part of the same arch, very nicely and exactly joined together. 
They are commonly of lir or larch ; and as this wants strength and elasticity, 
they supply both by bracing the back of the bow with a kind of thread, or line, 
made of the sinews of their doer, and the bowstring of the same materials. 
To mal^e them draw more stiffly, they dip them into water, which causes both 
the back of the bow and the string to contract, and consequently gives it the 
greater force ; and as they practise from their youth, they shoot with very 
great dexterity.” 4^oyago to Hudson’s Bay, p. 138. 

Note [83]. Page 178. 

Necessity is the great prompter and guide of mankind in their inventions. 
There is, however, such inequality in some parts of their progress, and some 
nations get so far the start of others in circumstances nearly similar, that wo 
must ascribe this to some events in their story, or to some peculiarity in their 
situation, with which we are unacquainted. The people in tlie island of Ota- 
heite, lately discovered in the South Sea, far e^cel most of the Americans in 
the knowledge and practice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet they had not in- 
vented any method of boiling water; and having no vessel that could bear the 
fire, they had no more idea that water could be made hot, thah that it could be 
made solid. .Voyages by Hawkes worth, i. 466. 484. 

Note [84], Page 178. 

One of these boats, which could carry nine men, weighed only sixty pounds. 
Gosnol. Bolat. des Voy. k la Virgin. Rec. de Voy. au Nord, torn. v. p. 403. 

Note [85]. Page 179. 

A remarkable proof of this is produced by Ulloa. Jn weaving hammocks, 
coverlets, and other coarse cloths which they are accustomed to manufacture, 
their industry has discovered no more expeditions method than to take up 
thread after thread, and, after counting and sorting them each time, to pass 
the woof between them, so that in finishing a small piece of those stuffs they 
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if' ! . ' 

frequently spend more than two years. Voyage^ i. 336. Bancroft gives tho 
same description of the Indians of Guiana, p. 255. According to Adair, tho 
ingenuity and despatch of the North American Indians are not greater, p. 422. 
From^one of tho engravings of the Mexican paintings in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 
1106, 1 think it probable that the people of Mexico were unacquainted with 
any better or more expeditious mode of weaving. A loom was an invention 
beyond the ingenuity of the most improved Americans. In all their works they 
advance so slowly, that one of their artists is two months at a tobacco-pipe 
with his knife before he finishes it. Adair, p, 423. ^ 

Note [86]. Page 180. 

The article of religion in P. Lafitau’s Moeurs des Sauvages extends to 347 
tedious pages in quarto. # 


Note [87]. Page 181. 

I HAVE referred the reader to several of the authors who describe the most 
uncivilized nations in America. Their testimony is uniform. That of P. 
Ribas concerning the people of Cinaloa coincides with the rest, ‘G was ex- 
tremely attentive (sayajie), during the years I resided among them, to ascertain 
whether they v'lere to be considered as idolaters ; and it may be affirmed with 
the most perfect exactness, that though among some of them there may be 
traces of idolatry, yet others have not the least knowledge of God, or even of 
any false deity, nor pay any formal adoration to th® Supreme Being who exer- 
cises dominion over the world ; nor have they any conception of the providence 
of a Creator, or Governor, from whom they expect in the next life the reward 
of their good or the punishment of their evil deeds. Neither do they publicly 
join in any act of divine worship.” Ribas Triumphos, &c. p. 16. 

Note [88]. Page 181. 

The people of Brasil were so much affrighted by thunder, which is frequent 
and awful in their country, as well as in other parts of the torrid zone, that it 
was not only the object of religious reverence, but the most expressive name 
in their language for the Deity was Toiipan^ the same by which they distin- 
guished thunder. Piso dc Medcc. Brasil, p.8. Nieuhoff. Church, Coll, ii. p. 132 

Note [89]. Page 184, 

By the account which M, Dumont, an eye-witness, gives of tho funeral of 
the great chief of the Natchez, it appears that the feelings of the persons who 
suffered on that occasion were very different. Some solicited the honour with 
eagerness ; others laboured to avoid their doom, and several saved their lives 
by hying to the woods. As the Indian Brahmins give an intoxicating draught 
to the women who are to be burned together vutb the bodies of their husbands, 
which renders them insensible of their approaching fate, the Natchez obliged 
their victims to swallow several large pills of tobacco, wlxich produces a similar, 
effect. M^m de Louis, i, 227. 

Note [90]. Page 187. 

On some occasions, particularly in dances instituted for the recovery of 
persons who* are indisposed, they are extremely licentious and indecent. De 
la Potherie Hist. &c. ii. p. 42. Charlev. N. Fr. iii. p. 319. But the nature of 
their dances is commonly such as I have described. 

Note [91]. Page 187, 

The Othomacoas^ a tribe seated on the banks of the Orinoco, employ for the 
same purpose a composition which they call Yupa. It is formed of the seeds 
of an unknown plant reduced to powder, and certain shells burned and pul- 
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verized. The cfTects of this when drawn up into tiio nostrils are so v'olent 
' that tiiey resemble madness rather than intoxication. Gurnilla, i, 286. 

Note [92]. Page 188. 

Though this observation holds true among the greater part of the southern 
tribes, there are some in which the intemperance of the won^en is as excessive 
as that of the men, Bancroft’s Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 275. 

Note [93]. Page 190. 

Hven in the, most intelligent writers concerning the manners of the Ameri- 
cans, one meets with inconsistent and inexplicable circumstances. The Jesuit 
ChaUWevoix, who, in consequence of the controversy between his order and that 
of the Franciscans, with respect to the talents and abilities of the North Ameri- 
cans, is disposed to represent their intellectual as well as moral qualities in the 
mbst favourable light, asserts, that they are engaged in continual negotiations 
with their neighbours, and conduct these with the most refined address. At the 
same time ho adds, “ that it behooves their envoys or plenipotentiaries to exert 
their abilities and eloquence, for, if the terms which they offer are not accepted, 
they had need to stand on their guard. It frequently happens, that a blow 
with the hatchet. is the only return given to their propositions. ‘ The envoy is 
not out of danger, even if he is so fortunate as to avoid the stroke ; he may 
expect to be pursued, and, if taken, to be burnt.” Hist. N. Fr. iii. 2.51. What 
occurs, p. 147, concerning the manner in which the Tlascalans treated the am- 
bassadors from Zeinpoalla, corresponds with the fact related v by ('harlcvoix. 
Men capable of such acts of violence seem to be unacquainted with the first 
principles upon which the intercourse between nations is founded ; and instead 
of the perpetual negotiations which Charlevoix mentions, it seems almost im- 
possible that there should bo any correspondence whatever among them. 

Note [94], Page 191. 

It is a remark of Tacitus concerning the Germans, Gaudent muneribus, 
sed iiec data iinputant, nec arceptis obhgantur.” C. 21. An author wlio had 
a good opportunity of obsi rving the principle wdiich leads savages neither to 
express gratitmlo for favours which they had received, nor to expect any return 
for such as they bestowed, thus explains their ideas : “ If (say they) you give 
me this, it is because you have no need of it yourself; and as. for me, I never 
part with that which I think necessary to me.” M^moire surlc Galibis; Hist, 
des Plantes de la Guiane Fran^joise par M, Aublet, tom ii. p. 110. 

Note [95]. Page 196. 

And Bernaldos, the contemporary and friend of Columbus, has preserver 
some circumstances concerning the bravery of the Caribbecs, ivhich are not 
mentioned by Don Ferdinand Columbus, or the other historians of that period 
whoso works have been published. A Caribbean canoe, with four men, two 
women, and a boy, fell in unexpectedly with the fleet of Columbus in his second 
voyage, as it was steering through their islands. At first they Avere struck 
almost stupid with astonishment at such a strange spectacle, and hardly moved 
from the spot for above an hour. A Spanish bark, with twenty-five men, ad- 
vanced towards them, and the fleet gradually surrounded them, so as to cut 
off their communication with the shore. “ When they saw that it was im- 
possible to escape (says the liistorian), they seized their arms with undaunted 
resolution, and began the attack. I use the expression with undaunted resolution^ 
for they wore few, and beheld a vast number ready to assault them. They 
wounded several of the Spaniards, although they had targets, as well as other 
defensive armour ; and even after their ennoe was overset, it was v/itli no little 
ditficulty and danger that part of them were taken, as they continued to defend 
thenvoelvcs, and to use their bows 'with great dexterity wdiile swimming in the 
soa.” Hist, do D. Fern, y Ysab. MS. c. 119. 
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Note [96]. Page 106. 

A PROBABLE conjecture may be formed with respect to the cause of the dis- 
tinction in character between the Caribbees and the inhabitants of the larger 
islands. The former appear manifestly to be a separate race. Their language 
is totally different from that of their neighbours in the large islands. They 
themselves have a tradition, that their ancestors came originally from some 
part of the continent, and, having conquered and exterminated the ancient 
inhabitants, took possession of their lands, and of their women. Rochefort, 
384. Tertre, 360. Hence they call themselves Banarce^ which signifies a man 
come from beyond sea. Labat, vi. 131. Accordingly, the Caribbees still uso 
two distinct languages, one peculiar to the men, and the other to the women. 
JTertro, 361. The language of the men has nothing common with that spoken 
in the large islands. The dialect of the women considerably resembles it. 
Labat, 129. This strongly confirms the tradition which 1 have mentioned. 
The Caribbees themselves imagine that they were a colony from the Galabis^ 
a powerful nation of Guiana in South America. Tertre, 361. Rochefort, S'lB. 
But as their fierce manners approach nearer to those of the people in the 
northern continent, than to those of the natives of South America ; and as 
their language has likewise some affinity to that spoken in Florida, their origin 
should be deduced ratlier from the form’er than from the latter. Labat, 128, 
&c. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 4. In their wars, they still observe their ancient 
practice of destroying all the males, and preserving the women either for ser- 
vitude or for breeing. 


Note [97]. Page 197. 

Our knowledge of the events which happened in the conquest of New Spain, 
IS derived from sources of information more original and authentic 4han that 
of any transaction in the history of America. The letters of Cortes to the 
Emperor Charles V. are an historical monument, not only first in order of 
time, but of the greatest authenticity and value. As Cortes early assumed a 
command independent of V elasquez, it became necessary to convey such an 
account of his operations to Madrid, as might procure him the approbation of 
his sovereign. 

The first of his despatches has never been made public. It was sent from 
Vera Cruz, July 16th, 1619. As 1 imagined that it might not reach the Emperor 
until he arrived in Germany, for wliich he set out early in the year 1520, in 
order to receive the Imperial crown ; 1 made diligent search for a copy of this 
despatch, both in Spain and in Germany, but without success. This, however, 
is of less consequence, as it could not contain any thing very material, being 
written so soon after Cortes arrived in New Spain. But, in searching lor the 
letter from Cortes, a copy of one from the colony of Vera Cruz to the Emperor 
has been discovered in the Imperial library at Vienna. Of this I have given, 
some account in its proper place, see p. 210. The second despatch, dated Oc- 
tober 30th, 1520, was published at Seville A, D. 1522, and the third and fourth 
soon after they were received. A Latin translation of them appeared in Ger- 
many A. D. 1532. Ramusio soon after made them more generally known, by 
inserting them in his valuable collection. They contain a regular and minute 
history of the expedition, with many curious particulars concerning the policy 
and manners of the Mexicans. The work does honour to Cortes ; the style is 
simple and perspicuous; but as it W’as manifestly his interest to represent hi« 
own actions in the fairest light, his victories are probably exaggerated, his 
losses diminished, and his acts of rigour and violence softened. 

The next in order is the Chronica de la Nueva Espagna, by Francisco Lopez 
de Gomara, published A. D. 1554. Gomara’s historical merit is considerable. 
His mode of narration is clear, flowing, always^ agreeable, and somotimos 
elegant. But he is frequently inaccurate and credulous ; and as he was the do- 
mestic chaplain of Cortes after his return from New Spain, and probablji^om- 
posod his wmrk at his desire, it is manifest that he labours to magnify the merit 
of his hero, and to conceal or extenuate such transactions as were unfavourable 
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to his character. Of this, Herrera accuscK him in one instance, Dec. li, lib. ii;. 
c. 2, and it is not once only that tins is conspicuous. He v. rites, hov/ever, with 
so much freedom concerning several measures of the Spanish Court, that the 
copies both of his Historia de las Indias, and of his Chronica, ivere called in 
by a decree of the Council of the Indies, and they were long considered as pro- 
hibited books in Spain; it is only- of late that license to print them has been 
granted. Pinelo Biblioth. 589. 

The Chronicle of Gornara induced Bernal Diaz del Castillo to compose his 
Historia Verdadera do la Conquista de la Nueva Espagna. He had been an < 
adventurer in each of the expeditions to New Spain, and was the companion 
of Cortes in all his battles and perils. When he foun^ that neither he himself, 
nor many of his fellow-soldiers, were once mentioned by Gornara, but that the 
fame of all their exploits was ascribed to Cortes, the gallant veteran laid hold 
of his pen with indignation, and composed his true history. It contains a prolix, 
minute, confused narrative of all Cortes’s operations, in such a rude vul^dr 
style as might bo expected from an illiterate soldier. But as he relates trans- 
actions of which he was witness, and in which he performed a considerable 
part, his account bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with 
such a pleasant navtete^ with such interesting details, with such amusing vanity, 
and yet so pardonable in an old soldier who had been (as ho boasts) in a hun- 
dred and nineteen battles, as renders his book one of the most singular that 
is to be found in any language. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria, in a treatise De Insulis nuper mventis, added to 
his Decades de Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe, gives some account of Cortes's 
expedition. But he proceeds no further than to relate what happened after 
his first landing. This w’ork, W’hich is brief and slight, seems to contain the 
information transmitted by Cortes in his first despatches, embellished with 
several particulars communicated to the author by the officers who brought the 
letters from Cortes. 

But the book to which the greater part of modern hisloriuns have had re- 
course for information concerning the conquest of New Spain, is Historia do 
la Conquista do Mexico, por D. Antonio de Sobs, first published A D. 1684, 
I know no author in any language whose literary fame has risen sO' far beyond 
his real merit. De Solis is reckoned by his countrymen one of the purest 
writers in the Castilian tongue ; and if a foreigner may venture to give his 
opinion concerning a matter of which Spaniards alone are qualified to judge, 
ho is entitled to that praise. But though his language be correct, his taste in 
composition is far from being just. His periods arc so much laboured as to bo 
often stiff, and sometimes tumid ; the figures which ho employs by way of 
ornament are frequently trite or improper, and his oliscrvations superficial. 
These blomishcs, however, might easily be overlooked, if he were not defective 
with respect to all the great qualities of an historian. Destitute of that 
patient industry in research which conducts to the knowledge of truth ; a 
stranger to that impartiality which weighs evidence with cool attention ; and 
ever eager to establish his favourite system of exalting the character of Cortes 
into that of a perfect hero, exempt from error, and adorned with every virtue ; 
he is less solicitous to discover what was true than to relate what might appear 
splendid. When he attempts any critical discussion, his reasonings are fal 
lacious, and founded lipon an imperfect view of facts. Though he sometimes 
quotes the despatches of Cortes, he seems not to have copsultcd them ; and 
though he sets out with some censure on Gornara, he frequently prefers his 
authority, the most doubtful of any, to that of the other contemporary his- 
torians. 

But of all the Spanish writers, Herrera furnishes the fullest and most accu- 
rate information concerning the conquest of Mexico, as well as every other 
transaction of America. The industry and attention with which he consulted 
not only the books, but the original papers and publip records, which tended to 
throw any light upon the subject of his inquiries, were so great, and lie usually 
judges of the evidence before him with so much impartiality and candour, that 
his j^ecads may be ranked among the most judicious and useful historical col- 
lections. If, by attempting to relate the various occurrences in the New 'World 
in a strict chronological order, the arrangement of events in his work had not 
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been rendered so perplexed, disconnected, and obscure, that it is an unpleasant 
task to collect from difierent parts of his book, and/ piece together the detached 
shreds of a story, he might justly have been ranked among the most eminent 
historians of his country. Me gives an account of the materials from which 
he composed his work, Dec. vi. lib. iii. c. 19. 

Note [98]. Page 198. 

Cortes purposed to have gone in tho train bf Ovando when he set out for 
his government in the year 1502, but was detained by an accident. As he was 
attempting in a dark night to scramble up. to the window of a lady’s bed- 
chamber, with whom he carried on an intrigue, an old wall, on the top of 
which he had mounted, gave way, and he was so much bruised by the fall as 
to be unfit for the voyage. Gomara, Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, cap. 1 

Note [99]. Page 198. . 

Cortes had twm thousand pesos in the hands of Andrew Duero, and he bor- 
rowed four thousand. Those sums are about equal in value to fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling ; but as the price of every thing was extremely high in America, 
they made but a scanty stock when applied towards the equipment of a military 
expedition. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. iii. c. 2. 11. Diaz, c. 20. 

Note [100]. Page 200. 

The names of those gallant officers, which will often occur in the subsequent 
story, were Juan Velasquez do Loon, Alonso Hernandez Portocarrero, Francisco 
de Montejo, Christoval de Olid, Juan de Escalante, Francisco de Morla, Pedro 
do Alvarado, Francisco de Salceda, Juan de Escobar, Gines do Nortes. Cortes 
himself commanded the Capitana, or Admiral. Francisco de Orozco, an officer 
formed in the wars of Italy, had the command of the artillery. The experi- 
enced Alaminos acted as chief pilot. 

Note [101]. Page 201. 

In those different conflicts, the Spaniards lost only tw'o men, but had a con- 
siderable number wounded. Though ithere bo no occasion for recourse to any 
euperqatural cause to account either for the greatness of their victories, or the 
smallness of their loss, tlie Spanish historians fail not to ascribe both to the 
patronage of St. Jago, the tutelar saint of their country, who, as they relate, 
fought at the bead of their countrymen, and by his prowess gave a turn to the 
fate of the battle, Gomara is the first who mentions* this apparition of St. 
James. It is amusing to observe the embarrassment of B. Diaz del Castillo, 
occasioned by the struggle between his superstition and his veracity. The 
former disposed him to believe this miracle, the latter restrained him from 
attesting it. “ I acknowledge,” says he, “ that all our exploits and victories 
are owing to our Lord Jesus Christ, and tJiat m this battle there was such a 
number of Indians to every one of us, that if each had thrown a handful of * 
earth they might have buried us, if by the gi-eat mercy of God we had not 
been protected. It may be that the person wffiorn Gomara mentions as havitig 
appeared on a mottled gray horse, was the glorious apostle Signor San Jago,,^^ 
or Signor San Pedro, and that I, as being a sinner was not worthy to see him. 
This I know, (that I saw Francisco do Morla, on such a horse, but as an un- 
worthy transgressor, did not deserve to see any of the holy apostles. It may 
have been the will of God, that it was so as Gomara relates, but until I read - 
his Chronicle I never heard among any of the conquerors that such a 
had happened.” Cap. 34. 


Note [lU2J.rAGE 203. 

Several Spanisli histoiians relate this occurrence in such terms as if they 
wished it should be believed, that the Indians, loaded with the presents, hail 
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carried them from the capital, io the same short space of time that the couriers 
performed that journey. This is incredible, and Gornara mentions a circum- 
stance which shows that notliing extraordinary happened on this occasion. 
This rich present had been prepared for Grijalva, when he touched at the same 
place some months before, and w^as now ready to be delivered, as soon ^ as 
Montezuma sent orders for that purpose. Gomara Cron. c. xxvii. p. 28. 

According to B. Diaz del Castillo, the value of the silver plate representing 
the moon was alone above twenty thousand pesos, above five thousand pounds 
sterling, ' 


Note [103]. Page 206. 

This private traffic was directly contrary to the instructions of Velasquez, 
who enjoined, that whatever was acquired by trade should be thrown into the 
common stock. But it appears that the soldiers had each a private assortment 
of toys and other goods proper for tlie Indian trade, and Cortes gained their 
fiivour by encouraging this underhand barter. 13. Diaz, c. 41. 

Note [104]. Page 211. 

Gomara has published a catalogue of the various articles of which this pre- 
sent consisted. Cron. c. 49. P. Martyr ab Angleria, who saw them after they 
were brought to Spain, and who seems to have examined them with great at- 
tention, gives a description of each, which is curious, as it conveys some idea 
of the progress which the Mexicans had made in several arts of elegance, De 
Insulis nuper inventis Liber, p. 354, &c. 

Note [105]. Page 213. 

There is no circumstance in the history 'of the conquest of America which 
is more questionable than the account of the numerous armi<^s brought into 
the held against the Spaniards. As the war with the republic of Tlascala, 
though of short duration, was one of the most considerable which the Spaniards 
waged in America, the account given of the Tlascalan armies merits some at- 
tention. The only authentic information concerning this is derived from threo 
authors. Cortes in his second despatch to the Emperor, dated at Segura de la 
Frontera, Oct. 30, 1520, thus estimates the number of their troops ; in the first 
battle 6000; in the second battle 100,000; in the third battle 1,50,000. Relat. 
ap. Ramus, in. 228. BernaTDiaz del Castillo, who was an eye witness, and 
engaged in all the actions of this war, thus reckons their numbers : in the first 
battle, 3000, p. 43 ; in the second battle 6000, ibid. ; in the thii^ battle 50,000, 

. p. 45. Gomara, who' was Cortes’s chaplain after his return to Spain, and 
published his Cronica in 1552, follows the computation of Cortes, except in the 
second battle, where he reckons the Tlascalans, at 80,000, p. 49. It was mani- 
festly the interest of, Cortes to magnify his own dangers and exploits. For it 
was only by the merit of extraordinary services that he could hope to atone for 
his irregular conduct in assuming an independent command. Bern. Diaz,' 
» though abundantly disposed to place his own prowess, and that of his fellow- 
conquerors, in the most advantageodb point of light, had not the saniic tempta- 
tion to exaggerate ; and it is probable that his account of the numbers ap- 
proaches nearer to the truth. The assembling of an army of 150,000 men 
requires many previous arrangements, and such provisions for their subsistence 
as seems to be beyond the foresight of Americans. The degree of cultivation 
in Tlascala docs not seem to have been so great as to have furnished such 
a vast army with provisions. Though this province was so much better 
cultivated than other regions of Now Spain that it was called the country of 
bread ; yet the Spaniards in their march suffered such want, that they were 
obliged to subsist upon 7\tnas, a species of fruit which grows wild in the fields. 
Herrera, dec, ii. lib. vi. c. 5, p. 182. 
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Note [106]. Page 21i> 

ThesA unhappy victims are said to be pe'rsoiis of distinction. It seems im- 
probable that so great a number as fifty should be employed as spies. So many 
_ prisoners had been taken and dismissed, and the Tlascalans had sent so many 
messages to the Spanish quarters, that there appears to be no reason for 
hazarding tMb lives of so many considerable people in order to procure infor- 
mation about the position and state of their camp. The barbarous manner in 
which Cortes treated a people unacquainted with the laws of war established 
among polished nations, appears so shocking to the later Spanish writers, that 
they diminish the number of those whom he punished so cruelly. Herrera 
says, that he cut off the hands of seven, and the thumbs of some more. Dec. 
ii. lib. ii. c. 8. De Solis relates, that the hands of fourteen or fifteen were out 
off, and the thumbs of all the rest. Lib. ii. c. 20. But Cortes himself, Relat. 
p. 228. b. and after him Goniara, c. 48, affirm, that the hands of all the fifty, 
were cut off. 

Note [107]. Page 216. 

The horses were objects of the greatest astonishment to all the people of 
New Spain. At first they imagined the horse and his rider, like the Centaurs 
of the ancients, to be some monstrous animal of a terrible form ; and supposing 
that their food was the same as that of men, brought flesh and bread to nourish 
them. Even after they discovered their mistake, they believed the horses de- 
voured men in battle, and when they neighed, thought that they were demanding 
their prey. It was not the interest of the Spaniards to undeceive them. 
Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. c. 11. 

Note [108]. Page 218. 

According to Bart, de las Casas, there was no reason for this massacre, and * 
it was an act of wanton cruelty, perpetrated merely to strike terror into the 
’^people of New Spain. Relac. de la Destruye. p. 17, &c. But the zeal of Las 
Casas often leads him to exaggerate. In opposition to him, Bern. Diaz, c. 83, 
asserts, that the first missionaries sent into New Spain by the Emperor made a 
judicial inquiry into this transaction ; and having examined the priests and elders 
of Cholula, found that there was a real conspiracy to cut off the Spaniards,* 
and that the account given by Cortes was exactly true. As it was the object 
of Cortes at that time,"and manifestly his interest, to gain the good will of 
Montezuma, it is improbable that he should have taken a step which tended 
so visibly to alienate him from the Spaniards, if ho had not believed it to be 
necessary for Iris own preservation. At the same time the Spaniards who 
served in America had such contempt for tho natives, and thought them so 
little entitled to the common rights of men, that Cortes might hold the Cholu- 
lans to be guilty upon slight and imperfect evidence. The severity of tho 
punishment was certainly excessive and atrocious. 

Note [109]. Page 218. 

This description is taken almost literally from Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who 
was so unacquainted with the art of composition as to be incapable of em- 
bellishing his narrative. He relates in a simple and rude style what passed in 
his own mind and that of his fellow-soldiers on that occasion : “ and let it‘not 
be thought strange,’* says he, “ that I should write in this manner of what then 
happened, for it ought to be considered, that it is one thing to relate, another 
to have beheld things that were never before seen, or heard, or spoken of 
among men.” Cap. 86. p. 64. b. 

Note [110]. Page 223. 

B. Diaz del Castillo gives .us some idea of the fatigue and hardships they 
underwent in performing this and other parts of duty^ During the nine ntoxtthfl 

VoL. I.--62 
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0 '.it they remained in JMcxico, every man, without any distinction between 
i>!ticers and soldiers, slept on his arms in his quilted jacket and gorget. They 
jay on mats, or straw spread on the floor, and each was obliged to hold himself 
as alert as if he had been on guard. “ This,” adds he, became so habitual t» 
me, that even now, in my advanced age, I always sleep in my clothes, and never 
m any bed. When I visit my Encomienda^ I reckon it suitable to my rank to 
have a bed carried along with my other baggage, but I never go into it ; but 
according to custom, 1 he in my clothes, and walk frequently during the 
night into the open air to view the stars, as 1 was wont when in service.” 
C’ap. 108. 


Note [111]. Page 224. 

Cortes himself, in his second despatch to the Emperor, docs not explain tlie 
motives which induced him either to condemn Qualpopoca to the flames, or 
to put Montezuma in irons. Ramus, iii. 236. B. Diaz is silent with respect to 
his reasons for the former ; and the only cause he assigns for the latter was, 
that he might meet with no interruption in executing the sentence pronounced 
against Qualpopoca, c. xcv. p. 75. But as Montezuma was his prisoner, and 
absolutely in his power, he had no reason to dread him, and the insult offered 
to that monarch could have no effect but to irritate him unnecessarily. Gomara 
supjioses that Cortes had no other object than to occupy Montezuma with his 
own distress and sufferings, that he might give less attention to what befell 
Qualpopoca. Cron. c. 89. Herrera adopts the same opinion. Dec. ii. lib. 
viii. c. 9. But it seems an odd expedient, in order to make a person bear one 
injury, to load him with another that is greater. De Solis imagines, that Cories 
had nothing else, in view than to intimidate Montezuma, so that he might make 
no attempt to rescue the victims from their fate ; but the spirit of that moiiartli 
was so submissive, and he had so tamely given up the prisoners to the disposal 
of Cortes, that he had no cause to apprehend any opposition from him. 11’ llic 
exjdanation which I have attempted to give of Cortes’s proceedings on this oc- 
casion bo not admitted, it appears to me, that they must be reckoned among 
the wanton and barbarous acts of oppression which occur too often in the his- 
tory of the conquest of America. 


, Note [112]. Page 226. 

De Solis asserts, lib. iv. c. 3, that the proposition of doing homage to the King 
of Spain came from Montezuma himself, and was made in order to induce tlic 
Spaniards to depart out of his dominions. He describes his conduct on tins 
occasion as if it had been founded upon a scheme of profound policy, and 
executed with such a refined address as to deceive Cortes himself. But tiiore 
is no hi tit or circumstance in the contemporary historians, Cortes, Diaz, or 
Gomara, to justify this theory. Montezuma, on other occasions, discovered 
no such extent of art and abilities. The anguish which he felt in performing 
this humbling ceremony is natural, if we suppose it to have been involuntary. 
But, according to the theory of De Solis, which supposes that Montezuma was 
executing what he himself had proposed, to have assumed an appearance of 
sorrow would have been preposterous, and inconsistent with his own design of 
deceiving the Spaniards. 


Note [113], Page 227. 

In several of the provinces, the Spaniards, with all their industry and influ- 
ence, could collect no gold. In others, they procured only a few trinkets of 
small value. Montezuma assured Cortes, that the present which he offered to 
the king of Castile, after doing homage, consisted of all the treasure amassed 
'by his father : and told him, that he had already distributed the rest of his 
gold and jewels among the Spaniards. B. Diaz. c. 104. Gomara relates, that 
all the silver collected amounted to 500 marks. Cron. c. 93. This agrees with 
the account given by Cortes, that the royal fifth of silver was 100 marks. 
Relat. 239. B. So that tho sum total of silver w^as only 4000 ounces, at llio 
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rate of eight ounces a mark, which demonstrates the proportion of silver to 
gold to have been exceedingly small. ' ‘ 

Note [114]. Page 227 

De Solis, lib. iv. c. 1. calls in question the truth of this transaction, from no 
better reason than that it was inconsistent with that prudence which distin* 
guishcs the character of Cortes. But he ought to have recollected the impetu- 
osity of his zeal at Tlascala, which was no less imprudent. He asserts, that 
the evidence for it rests upon the testimony of B. Diaz del Castillo, of Gomara, 
and of Herrera. They all concur, indeed, in mentioning this inconsiderate 
step which Cortes took; and they had good reason to do so, for CorteS him- 
self relates this exploit in his second despatch to the Emperor, and seems to 
glory in it. Cort. Rolat. Ramus, iii. 140. D. This is one instance^ among 
many, of De Solis’s having consulted with little attention the letters of Cortes 
to Charles V. from which the most authentic information with respect tp his 
operations must be derived. 


Note [115]. Page 229. 

Herrera and De Solis suppose that Velasques was encouraged to equip this 
armament against Cortes by the account which ho received from Spain con- 
cerning the reception of the agents sent by ;thc colony of Vera Cruz, and the 
warmth with which Fonseca Bishop of Burgos had espuused his interest, and 
condemned the proceedings of Cortes, Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ix. c. 18. Do 
Solis, lib. iv. c. 5. But the chronological order of events refutes this supposi- 
tion. Portocarrero and Moiitejo sailed from Vera Cruz, July 26, 1519. Her- 
rera, dec. ii. lib. v. c. 4. They landed at St. Lucar in October, according to 
Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, who attended the court at that time, and com- 
municated every occurrence of moment to liis correspondents day by day, 
mentions tlio arrival of those agents for the first time in December, and speaks 
of it as a recent event. Epist. 650. All the historians agree that the agents 
of Cortes had their first audience of the Emperor at Tordesillas, when he went 
to that town to visit his mother in his way to St. Jago do Compostella. Her- 
rera, dec. ii. lib. v. c. 4. De Solis, lib. iv. c, 5. Bui the Emperor set out from 
Valladolid for Tordesillas on the lUh of March, 1520 ; and P. Martyr mentions 
his having seCn at that time the presents made to Charles. Epist. 1665. The 
aniiameiit under Narvaez sailed from Cuba in April 1520. liis manifest then 
that Velasquez could not receive any account of what passed in this interview 
at Tordesillas previous to his hostile preparations against Cortes. His real 
motives seem to be those which I have mentioned. The patent appointing him 
Adelanlado of New Spain, with such extensive powers, boars date November 
13, 1519. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. iii. c. 11. He might receive it about tho 
beginning of .1 arm ary. Gomara takes notice, that as soon as this patent was 
delivered to him, he began to equip a fleet and levy forces. 'Cron. c. 96. 

Note [116]. Page 230. 

De Solis contends, that as Narvaez had no interpreters, ho could hold no 
intercourse with tho people of the' provinces, nor converse with them in any , 
way but by signs, that it was equally impossible for him to carry on any com- 
munication with Montezuma. Liv. iv. c. 7. But it is upon the authority of 
Cortes himself that I relate all the particulars of Narvaez’s correspondence both 
with Montezuma and with his subjects in the marKimo provinces. Rclat. 
Ramus, iii. 244. A. C. Cortes affirms that there was a mode of intercourse 
between Narvaez and the Mexicans, but does not explain how it was carried on.“ 
Bernal Diaz supplies this defect, and informs us that the three deserters who 
joined Narvaez acted as interpreters, having acquired a competent knowledge 
of the language, c. 110. With his usual minuteness, he mentions their named 
and characters, and relates, in chapter 122, how they were punished for their 
perfidy. Tho Spaniards had now resided above a year among the Mexicans ; 
and it is not surprising that several among them should have made some pro 
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ficiericy m speaking their language. This seems to have been the case. Her- 
rera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 1. Both B. Diaz, who was present, and Herrera, the most 
accurate and best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree with Cortes in his 
account of the secret correspondence carried on with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. 
X. c. 18, 19. De Solis seems to consider it as a discredit to Cortes, his hero, 
tliat Montezuma should have been ready to engage in a correspondence witli 
Narvaez. lie supposes that monarch to have contracted such a wonderful 
affection for the Spaniards, that he was not solicitous to be delivered from 
tliem. After the indignity with which he had been treated, such an affection 
V IS incredible ; and even De Solis is obliged to acknowledge, that it must be 
looked upon as one of the miracles which God had wrought to facilitate the 
.conquest, lib. iv. c. 7. The truth is, Montezuma, however much overawed by 
his dread of the Spaniards, was extremely impatient to recover his liberty. 

Note [117]. Page 236, 

^heso words I have borrowed from the anonymous Account of the European 
Settlements in America, published by Dodsley, in two volumes 8vo. ; a work 
of so much merit, that I should think there is hardly any writer in the age who 
ought to be ashamed of acknowledging himself to be the author of it. 

Note [118]. Page 238. 

The contemporary historians differ considerably with respect to the loss of 
tho Spaniards on this occasion. Cortes in his second despatch to the Emperor, 

' makes the number only 150. llelat. ap. Ramus, iii. p. 249. A. But it was 
manifestly his interest, at that juncture, to conceal from tho court of Spain the 
full extent of the loss which ho had sustained. De Solis, always studious to 
diminish every misfortune that befell his countrymen, rates thfeir loss at about 
two hundred men. Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms that they lost 870 men, 
end that only 440 escaped from Mexico, c. 128. p. 108. B. Palafox, Bishoi> of 
Los Angeles, who seems to have inquired into the early transactions of his 
countrymen in New Spain with great attention, confirms tho account of B. 
Diaz with respect to the extent of their loss. Virtudes del Indio, p. 22. Gomara 
states their loss at 450 men. Cron. c.vl09. Some months afterwards, when 
Cortes had received several reinforcements, he mustered his troops, and found 
them to be only 590. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. p. 255. E. Now, as Narvaez 
brought 880 men into New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes’s soldiers were then 
alive, it is evident that his loss, in the retreat from Mexico, must have been 
much more considerable than what he mentions. B. Diaz, solicitous to inagnif j 
tE© dangers and sufferings to which he and his fellow-conquerors were exposed, 
may have exaggerated their loss; but,mmy opinion, it cannot ivell be estimated 
at less than 600 men. 


Note [ll9j. Page 246. ' 

Some remains of this great work arc still visible, and the spot where tho 
brigantines were built and launched is still pointed out to strangers. Torque- 
mada viewed them. Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. p. 531, 


Note [120], Page 249. 

The station of Alvarado on the causeway of Tacuba was the nearest to the 
city. Cortes observes, that there they could distinctly observe what passed 
when their countrymen were sacrificed. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. p. 273. E. B. 
Diaz, who belonged to Alvarado’s division, relates what he beheld with his 
own eyes. C, 151. p, 148. b. 149. a. Like a man whose courage was so clear 
as to be aboiP^e suspicion, he describes with his usual simplicity the impression 
which this spectacle made upon him. “ Before (says he) I saw the breasts of 
my companions opened, their hearts yet fluttering, offered to an accurseil idol, 
and their flesh devoured by their exulting enemies ; I was accustomed to enter 
battle not only without fear, but with Jiigh spirit. But from that time 1 nevei 
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advanced to fight with the IVIexicans without a secret horror and anxiety ; my 
heart trembled at the thoughts of the death which I had seen them suffer.” 
He takes care to add, that as soon as the combat began, his terror went off}' 
and indeed, his adventurous bravery on every occasion is full evidence of this. ' 
B. Diaz, c. 156. p. 157. a. 


Note [121]. t*AGE 252. 

One circumstance in this siege merits particular notice. Tlie account which 
the Spanish writers give of the numerous armies employed in the attack or ^ 
defence of Mexico seems to be incredible. According to Cortes himself, ho 
had at one time 150,000 auxiliary Indians in his service. Relat. Ramus, iii. > 
275. E. Goinara asserts that they were above 200,000. Cron. c. 136, Hcr» 
rera, an author of higher authority, says they were about 200,000. Dec. iii. , 
lib. i. c. 19. None of the contemporary writers ascertain explicitly the number 
of persons in Mexico during the siege. But Cortes on several occasions men- 
tions the number of Mexicans who were slain, or w^ho perished fpr want of 
food ; and, if we may rely on those circumstances, it is probable that above 
two hundred thousand must have been shut up in the town. But the quantity 
of provisions necessary for the subsistence of such vast multitudes assembled 
in one place, during three months, is so groat, that it requires so much foresight 
and arrangement to collect these, and lay them up in magazines, so as to bo 
certain of a regular supply, that one can hatdly believe that this could bo ac- ' 
coriiplished in a country where agriculture was so imperfect as in the Mexican * 
empire, where there were no tame animals, and by a people naturally so im- 
provident, and so incapable of executing a complicated plan, as the most 
improved Americans. The Spaniards, with all their caro and attention, fared ' 
very poorly, and were often reduced to extreme distress for want of provisions. 

B. Diaz, p. 142. Cortes Relat. 271. D. Cortes on one occasion mentions 
slightly the subsistence of his army ; and, aftc’* acknowledging that they wore 
often in great want, adds, that they received supplies from tho people of the 
country, of fish, and of some fruit, which he calls the cherries of tlie country. 
Ibid. B. Diaz says that they had cakes of maize, and scrasas de la tierra ; and 
when tho season of these was over, .another fruit, w'hich be calls Tunas ; but 
their most comfortable subsisloncc was a root which the Indians use as food, to 
which he gives the name of Qni/to, p. 142. The Indian auxiliaries had one 
means of subsistence more than the Spaniards. They fed upon the bodies of 
the Mexicans whom they killed in battle. Cortes Relat. 176. C. B. Diaz con- 
firms his relation, and adds, that when the Indians returned from Mexico to 
their own country, they carried with them large quantities of flesh of the 
Mexicans salted or dried, as a most acceptable present to their friends, that they 
might have the pleasure of feeding upon the bodies of their enemies in their 
festivals, p. 157. Do Solis, who seems to consider it as an imputation of dis- 
credit to his countrymen, that they should act in concert with auxiliaries who 
fed upon human flesh, is solicitous to prove that the Spaniards endeavoured to 
prevent their associates from eating the bodies of the Mexicans, lib. v. c. 24. 
But he has no authority for this from the original historians. Neither Cortes 
himself nor B. Diaz seems to have had any such scruple; and on many occa- 
sions they mention the Indian repasts, which wmro become familiar to them, 
without any mark of abhorrence. Even with this additional stock of food for 
the Indians, it was hardly possible to procure subsistence for armies amounting 
to such numbers as we find in tho Spanish writers. Perhaps the best solution 
of the dilliculty is, to adopt the opinion of B. Diaz del C^astillo, the most artless 
of all the Tlistoriadores primitivos. “ When Gomara (says he) on some occa- 
sions relates, that there were so many thousand Indians our auxiliaries, and on 
others, that there were so many thousand houses in this or that town, no regard 
is to be paid to his enumeration, as he has no authority for it, the numbers not 
being in reality the fifth of what he relates. If wo add together tho different 
numbers which he mentions, that country would contain more millions than 
there arc in Castile.” C. 129. But thou^ some considerable deduction should * 
certaiiilv be made from the Spanish accounts of tho Mexican forces, they must ' 
have been very numerous ; for nothing but an immense superiority in number 
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could have enabled them to withstand a body of nine hundred Spaniards, con* 
ducted by a leader of such abilities as Cortes. 


Note [122]. Page 257. 

In relating the oppressive and cruel proceedings of tlie conquerors of New 
Spain, 1 have not followed B. de las Casas as my guide. His account of them, 
Relat. de la Destriiyc. p. 18, Sic. is manifestly exaggerated. It is from the 
testimony of Cortes himself, and of Gomara who wrote under his eye, that I 
have taken my account of the punishment of the Panucans, and they relate it 
without any disapprobation. B. Diaz, contrary to his usual custom, mentions 
it only in general terms, c. 162. Herrera, solicitous to extenuate this barbarous 
action of his countrymen, though he mentions 63 caziques, and 400 men of 
note, as being condemned to the flames, asserts that 30 only were burnt, and 
the rest pardoned. Dec. 3. lib. v. c. 7. But this is contrary to the testimony 
of the original historians, particularly of Gomara, whom it appear^ he had 
consulted, as ho adopts several of his expressions in this passage. The punish- 
ment of Guatimozin is related by the most authentic of the Spanish writers. 
Torquemada has extracted from a history of Tezeuco, composed in the Mexi- 
can toi^igue, an account of this transactiqn, more favourable to Guatimozin 
than that of the Spanish authors. Mon, Indiana, i. 575, Accotding to the 
Mexican account, Cortes had scarcely a shadow of evidence to justify such a 
wanton act of cruelty. B. Diaz alhrms, that Guatimozin and his fellow- 
sufferers asserted their innocence with their last breath, and that many of the 
Spanish soldiers condemned this action of Cortes as equally unnecessary and 
unjust, p. 200. b. 201. a. 


Note [123]. Page 259. 

The motive for undertaking this expedition was, to punish Christo val do 
Olid, one of his officers who had revolted against him, and aimed at establishing 
an independent jurisdiction, Cortes regarded this insurrection as of such 
dangerous example, and dreaded so much the abilities and popularity of its 
author, that in person he led the body of troops destined to suppress it. He 
marched, according to Gomara, three thousand miles, through a country 
abounding with thick forests, rugged mountains, deep rivers, thinly inhabited, 
and cultivated only in a few places. What he suffered from famine, from the 
hostility of the natives, from the climate, and from hardships of every species, 
has nothing in history parallel to it, but what occurs in the adventures of the 
other discoverers and conquerors of the New World. Cortes was employed 
in this dreadful service above t^vo years ; and though it was not distinguished 
by any splendid event, he exhibited, during the course of it, greater, personal 
courage, more fortitude of mind, more perseverance and patience than in any 
other period or scene in his life. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. vii. viii. ix. Gomara, 
Cron. c. 163 — 177. B. Diaz, 174 — 190. Cortes, MS. penes me. Were one to 
write a life of Cortes, the account of this expedition should occupy a splendid 
place in it. In a general history of America, as the expedition was productive 
of^no great event, the. mention of it is sufficient. 

Note [124]. Page 259. 

According to Herrera, the treasure which Cortes brought with him, consisted 
of fifteen hundred marks of wrought plate, two hundred thousand pesos of 
fine gold, and ten thousand of inferior standard, many rich jewels, one in par- 
ticular worth forty thousand pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of 
value. Dec. 4. lib, iii. c. 8. lib. iv. c, 1. He afterwards .engaged to give a por- 
tion wdth his daughter of a hundred thousand pesos, Gomara Cron. c. 237. 
The fortune which he left his sons was very considerable. But, as we have 
before related, the sum divided among the conquerors, on the first reduction 
of Mexico, was very small. There appears, then, to be some reason for sus- 
pecting that the accusations of Cortos’s enemies wsre not altogether destiUilo 
wf foundation. They charged hiip with having applied to his own use a dis- 
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proportionate snare of the Mexican spoils ; with having concealed the royal 
treasures of Montezuma and Guatimozin ; with defrauding the king of his 
fifth; and robbing his followers of what was due to tliom. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. 
viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 8. Some of the conquerors themselves entertained 
suspicions of the same kind with respect to this part of his conduct. B. 
Diaz, c. 157, 


Note [125]. Page 201. 

In tracing the progress of the Spanish arms in New Spain, we have followed 
Cortes himself as our most certain guide. His despatches to the Jlmpcror con- 
tain a minute account of his operations. But the unlettered conqueror of 
‘ Peru was incapable of relating his own exploits. Our information with respect 
to them, and other transactions in Peru, is derived, however, from contemporary 
and respectable authors. 

The most early account of Pizarro s transactions in Peru was published by 
Francisco de Xerez, his secretary. , It is a simple, unadorned narrative, carried 
down no further than the death of Atahualpa, in 1533 ; for the author returned 
to Spain in 1534, and, soon after he landed, printed at Seville his short History 
of the Conquest of Peru, addressed to the Emperor. 

Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who served under Pizarro, drew up an account 
^of his expedition, which was translated into Italian by Ramusio, and inserted 
in his valuable collection, but has never been published in its original language. 
Sancho returned to Spain at the same time with Xerez. Great credit is due 
to what both these authors relate concerning the progress and operations of 
Pizarro ; but the residence of the Spaniards in Peru had been so short, at the 
time when they left it, and their intercourse with the natives are so slender, 
that their knowledge of the Peruvian manners and customs is very imperfect. 

The next contemporary historian is Pedro Cieza de Leon, who published his 
Cronica del Peru at Seville in 1553. If ho had finished all that he purposes in 
the general division of his work, it would have been the most complete history 
which had been published of any region in the New World, He was well 
qualified to execute it, having served during seventeen years in America, and 
having visited in person most of the provinces concerning which he had occa- 
sion to write. But only the first part of his chronicle has been printed. It 
contains a description of Peru, and several of the adjacent provinces, with an 
account of the institutions and customs of the natives, and is written with so 
little art, and such an apparent regard for truth, that one must regret the loss 
of the other parts of his yvork. « 

This loss is amply supplied by Don Augustine Zarate, who published, in 
1555, his llistoria del Descubrimiento y Coiiquesta de la Provincia del Peru. 
Zarate was a man of rank and education, and employed in Peru as comptroller- 
general of the public revenue. His history, whether we attend to its matter 
or composition, is a book of considerable merit: as he had an opportunity to 
be well informed, and soems to have been inquisitive with respect to the man- 
ners and transactions of the Peruvians, great credit is duo to his testimony. 

Don Diego Fernandez published his Historia del Peru in 1571. His sole 
object is to relate the dissensions and civil wars of the Spaniards in that em- 
pire. As he served in a public station in Peru, and was well acquainted both 
with the country and with the principal actors in those singular scenes which 
he describes, as he possessed sound understanding and great impartiality, his 
work may be ranked among those of the historians moit distinguished for their 
industry in research, or their capacity in judging with respect to the events 
which they relate. 

The last author who can be reckoned among the contemporary historians of 
the conquest of Peru is Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca. For though the first part 
of his work, entitled CommcrUarios Reales del Origin de los Incas Reies del Peruy 
was not published sooner than the year 1609, seventy-six years after the defith 
of Atahualpa the last Emperor, yet as he was born in Peru, and was the spn of 
an officer of distinction among the Spanish conquerors, by a Coya, or lady of 
the royal race, on account of which he always took the name of Inca ; as he 
was master of the language spoken by the Incas, and acquainted with the tra- 
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ditions of his countrymen, his authority is rated very high, and oflen placed 
above that of all the other historians. His work, however, is little more than 
a commentary upon the Spanish writers of tho Peruvian story, and composed 
of quotations taken from the authors whom I have mentioned. This is the 
idea which he himself gives of it, lib. i. c. 10. Nor is if in the account of 
facts only that he follows them servilely. Even in explaining the institutions 
and rites of his ancestors, his information seems not to be more perfect than 
theirs. His explanation of the Quipos is almost tho same witli that of Acosta. 
He produces no specimen of Peruvian poetry, but that wretched one which he 
borrows from lllaH Valera, an early missionary, whose memoirs have never been 
published. Lib. ii. c. 15. As for composition, arrangement, or a capacity of 
distinguishing between what is fabulous, what is probable, and what is true, 
one searches for them in vain in tho commentaries of the Inca. Ilis work, 
however, notwithstanding its great defects, is not altogether destitute of use. 
Some traditions which he received from his countrymen are preserved in it. 
His knowledge of tho Peruvian language has enabled him to correct some errors 
of the Spanish writers, and he has inserted in it some curious facts taken from 
authors whoso works were never published, and are now' lost. 

Note [126]. Page 263. 

One may form an idea both of tho hardships which they endured, and of 
the unhealthy climate in the regions which they visited, from the extraordinary 
mortality that prevailed among them. Pizarro carried out 112 men, Almagro 
70. In less than nine months 130 of these died. Few fell by the sword ; most 
of tlicm were cut off by diseases. Xcrcs, p. 100. 

Note [127]. Page 264. 

This island, says Herrera, is rendered so uncomfortable by tho unwholesome- ' . 
ness of its climate, its impenetrable woods, its rugged mountains, and the mul- 
titude of insects and reptiles, that it is seldom any softer epithet than that of 
infernal is employed in describing it. The sun is almost never seen there, and 
throughout the year it hardly ever ceases to rain. Dec. iii. lib. x. c. 3. Dam- 
pier touched at this island in tho year 1605 ; and his account of the climate is , 
not more favourable. Vol. i. p, 1 72. He, during his cruise on the coast, visited 
most of the places where Pizarro landed, and his description of them throws 
light on the narrations of tho early Spanish historians'. 

♦ ' ^ " 

Note [128]. Page 270. 

By this time horses had multiplied greatly in the Spanish settlements on tho 
continent. When Cories began his expedition in the year 1518, though his 
armament was more considerable than that of Pizarro, and composed of persons 
superior in rank to those who invaded Peru, he could procure no more than 
sixteen horses. 


Note [129]. Page 271. 

In the year 174C, D. Ant. Ulloa and D. George Juan travelled from Guay- 
aquil to Motupe by the same route which Pizarro took, ^'rom the description 
of their journey, one may form an idea of the difficulty of his march. Tho 
sandy plains between St. Michael de Pieura and Motupe extend 90 miles, with- 
out water, without a tree, a plant, or any green thing, on a dreary stretch of 
burning sand. Voyage, tom. i. p. 399, &:c. 

Note [130]. Page 273. 

This extravagant and unseasonable discourse of Valverde has been censured 
by all historians, and with justice. But though he seems to have been an 
illiterate and bigotted monk, nowise re&embling the good Olniedo, wh5 accom- 
panied Cortes; tho absurdity of ^lis address to Atahualpa must not be charged 
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wholly upon him. IJis harangue is evidently a translation or paraphrase of 
that form, concerted ])y a junto of Spanish divines and lawyers in the year 
1509, for explaining the-right of their king to the sovereignty of the New World, 
and for directing the officers employed in America liow tliey should take pos- 
session of any now country. See Note 23. The sentiments contained in Val- 
verde’s harangue must not then be imputed to the bigotted imbecility of a 
particular man, but to that of the age. But Goinara and Benzoni relate one 
circumstance concerning Valverde, which, if authentic, renders him an object 
not of contempt only but of horror. They assert, that during tlic whole action 
Valverde continued to excite the soldiers to slaughter, calling to them to strike 
the enemy not with the edge but with the points of their swords. Gom. Cron, 
c. 113. Benz. Ilistor. Nov. Orbis, lib. hi. c. 3. Such behaviour was very dif- 
ferent from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in other parts of America, 
where they uniformly exerted their influence to protect the Indians, and to 
moderate the ferocity of their countrymen. 

Note [131]. Page 273. 

Two different systems have been formed concerning the conduct of Atahu- 
alpa. The Spanish writers, in order to justify the violence of their countrymen, 
contend that all the Inca’s professions of friendship were feigned ; and that his 
intention in agreeing to an interview with Pizarro at Caxainalca, was to cut 
off him and his followers at one blow ; that for this purpose ho advanced with 
such a numerous body of attendants, who had arms concealed under their gar- 
ments to execute this scheme. This is the account given by Xercs and Zarate, 
and adopted by Herrera. But if it had been the plan of the Inca to destroy 
the Spaniards, one can hardly imagine that ho would have permitted them to 
inarch through the desert of Motupe, or have neglected to defend the passes 
in the mountains, where they might have been attacked with so inucli advan- 
tage. If the Peruvians marched to Caxamalca with an intention to fall upon 
the Spaniards, it is inconceivable that of so great a body of men, prepared for 
action, not one should attempt to make resistance, but all tamely sufler them- 
selves to be butchered by an enemy whom they were armed to attack. Ata- 
hualpa’s mode of advancing to the interview has the aspect of a peaceable 
procession, not of a military enterprise. He himself and his followers were in 
their habits of ceremony, preceded, as on days of solemnity, by unarmed har- 
bingers. Though rude nations are frequently cunning and false ; yet if a 
scheme of deception and treachery must be imputed cither to a monarch that 
had no great reason to be alarmed at a visit from strangers ivho solicited ad- 
mission into his presence as friends, or to an adventurer so daring and so little 
scrupulous as Pizarro, one cannot hesitate in determining where to fix the pre- 
sumption of guilt. Even amidst the endeavours of the Spanisii writers to 
palliate the proceedings of Pizarro, one plainly perceives that it was bis inten- 
tion, as well as his interest, to seize the Inca, and that ho had taken measures 
for that purpose previous to any suspicion of that monarch’s designs. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, extremely solicitous to vindicate his countrymen, the 
Peruvians, from the crime of having concerted the destruction of Pizarro and 
his followers, and no less afraid'to charge the Spaniards with improper conduct 
towards the Inca, has framed another system. He relates, that a man of ma- 
jestic form, with a long beard, and garments reaching to the ground, having ap- 
peared in a vision to Viracocha, tho eighth Inca, and declared that lie was a 
child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in honour of this person, and 
erected an image of him, resembling as nearly as possible the singular form in 
which he had exhibited himself to his view. In this temple divine honours 
were paid to him, by the name of Viracocha, P. i. lib. iv. c. 21. lib. v. c. 22, 
When the Spaniards first appeared in Peru, the length*of their beards, and the 
dress they wore, struck every person so much with their likeness to the image 
of Viracocha, that they supposed them to be children of the Sun, who had 
descended from heaven to earth. All concluded that the fatal period of the 
Peruvji^n empire was now approaching, and that the throne would be occupied 
by new po.ssessors. Atahualpa himself, considering the Spaniards as messen- 
gers from heaven, was so far from entertaining any thoughts of resisting them. 
Vox.. I.— 63 23 
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that he determined to yield implicit obedience to their commands. From these 
sentiments flowed his professions of love and respect. To those were owing 
the cordial reception of Soto and Ferdinand Pizarro in his camp, and the sub 
missive reverence with which he himself advanced to visit the Spanish general 
in his quarters ; but from the gross ignorance of Pliilipillo, the interpreter, tho 
declaration of the Spaniards, and his answer to it, were so ill explained, that, 
]»y their mutual inability to comprehend each other's intentions, the fatal ren- 
contre at Caxamalca, with all its dreadful eonsequences, W’as occasioned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this superstitious vcncratir n of tlie Peru- 
viana for the Spaniards are to be found cither in Xcres, or Sancho, or Zarate, 
previous to the interview at Caxamalca ; and yet tho two former served under 
ihzarro at tliat time, and the latter visited Peru soon after tho conquest. If 
either the Inca himself, or his messengers, had addressed the Spaniards in tho 
words which Garcilasso puis in their mouths, they must have been struck with 
such submissive declarations ; and they would certainly have availed themselves 
of them to dccomplish their own designs with greater facility. Garcilasso 
himself, though his narrative of the intercourse between the Inca and Spaniards, 
preceding the rencontre at Caxamalca, is founded on the supposition of his 
believing them to be Viracochas, or divine beings, P. ii. lib. i. c. 17, &:c., yet, 
with his jsual inattention and inaccuracy, he admits in another place that the 
Peruvians did not recollect the resemblance between them and the god Viraco- 
cha, until the fatal disa.stcrs subsequent to tho defeat at Caxamalca, and then 
only began to call them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is confirmed by 
Herrera, dec. v. lib. ii. c. 12. In many different parts of America, if we may 
believe the Spanish writers, their countrymen were considered as divine beings 
who had descended from heaven. But in this instance, as in many which occur 
in the intercourse between nations whoso progress in refinement is very unequal, 
the ideas of those who used the expression were difierent from the ideas of 
those who heard it. For such is tho idiom of the Indian languages, or such is 
the simplicity of those who speak them, that when they soe any thing with 
which they were formerly unacquainted, and of which they do not know tho 
origin, they say that it canio down from heaven. Nugnoz. Ram. iii. 327. C. 

The account which I have given of the sentiments and proceedings of the 
Peruvians, appears to bo more natural and consistent than either of the two 
preceding, and is better supported by the facts related by the contemporary 
historians. 

According to Xeres, p. 200, two thousand Peruvians were killed. Sancho 
makes the number of the slain six or seven thousand. Ram. iii. 274. D. By 
Garcilasso’s account, five thousand were massacred. P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. Tho 
number which I liave mentioned, being the medium between the extremes, may 
probably be nearest the truth. 

Note f 132]. Page 274. 

Nothing can be a more striking proof of this, Uian that three Spaniards 
travelled from Caxamalca to Cuzco. The distance between them is six hundred 
miles. In every place throughout this great extent of county, they were 
treated with all the honours which the Peruvians paid to their sovereigns, and 
even to their divinities. Under pretext of amassing what was wanting for iJie 
ransom of the Inca, they demanded the plates of gold with which the walls of 
t)|io Temple of tho Sun in Cuzco were adorned ; and though the priests wore 
Unwilling to alienate those sacred ornaments, and the people refused to violate 
the shrine of their God, the three Spaniards, with their own hands, robbed the 
Temple of part of this valuable treasure ; and such was the reverence of the 
natives for their persons, that though they beheld this act of sacrilege with 
astonishment, they diti not attempt to prevent or disturb the commission of it 
Zarate, lib. ii. c. 6. Sancho ap. Ramus, iii. 375. D. 

Note [133]. Page 278. 

According to Herrera, the spoil of Cuzco, after setting apart t(ie King’s 
jfiftk, was divided among 480 persons. Each received 4000 pesos. This 
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amounts to 1,9'20,000 ijosop. Dec. v. lib. vi. c. 3. But as the general and other 
officers were entitled to a share far greater than that of the private men, the 
sum total must have risen much beyond what 1 have mentioned. Gomara, c. 
123, and Zarate, lib. ii. c. 3, satisfy themselves with asserting in general, that* 
the plunder of Cuzco was of greater value than the ransom of Atahualpa. 

Note [134]. Page 279. 

No expedition in the New World was conducted with more persevering 
courage than that of Alvarado, and in none were greater haidships endured. 
Many of the persons engaged in it were, like their leader, veterans who had 
served under Cortes, inured to all the rigour of Aincrican war. Such of my 
readers as have not an opportunity of perusing the striking dfscription of their 
sufferings by Zarate, or Herrera, may form some idea of the nature of their 
march from the sea-coast to Quito, by consulting the account whicli D. Ant. 
Ulloa gives of his own journey in 1736, nearly m the same route. Voy. tom. 
i. p. 178, &:c., or that of M. Bougucr, who proceeded from Pucito Viejo to Quito 
hy the same road which Alvarado took. He compares liis own journey with 
that of the Spanish leader, and by the comparison gives a most striking idea of 
the boldness and patience of Alvarado in forcing his way through so many 
obstacles. Voyage de Perou, p. 2C, &:c. 

Note [135]. Page 279. 

According to Herrera, there was entered on account of the king in gold 
155,300 pesos, and 5,400 marks (each 8 ounces) of silver, besides several vessels 
and ornaments, some of gold, and others of silver ; on account of private j»er- 
sons, in gold 499,000 pesos, and 54,000 marks of silver. Dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 

Note [136]. Pace 283. 

The Peruvians not only imitated the military arts of the Spaniards, but Jiad 
recourse to devices of tbeir own. As the cavalry were the chief objects of 
their terror, they endeavoured to render them incapable of acting by means of 
a long thong with a stone fastened to each end. This, when thrown by a 
skilful hand, twisted about the horse and its rider, and entangled them so as to 
obstruct their motions. Herrera mentions this as an invention of their own. ^ 
Dec. 5. lib. viii. c, 4. But as I have observed, p. 178, this weapon is common 
among several barbarous tribes towards the extremity of South America ; and 
it IS more probable that the Peruvians bad observed the dexterity with wliich 
they used it in hunting, and on this occasion adopted it themselves. The Spa- 
niards were considerably annoyed by it. Herrera, ibid. Another instance of 
the ingenuity of the Peruvians deserves mention. By turning a river out of 
its channel, they overflowed a valley, in which a body of the enemy was 
posted,' so suddenly, that it was with the utmost difliculty tlie Spaniards made 
their escape. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 5. 

Note [137], Page 290. 

Herrera’s account of Orellana’s voyage is llie most niinuto and appareutvy 
the most accurate. It was probably taken from the journal of Orellana liim- 
sclf. But the dates arc not distinctly marked. His navigation down the Coca, 
or Napo, began early in February, 1541 ; and lie urri/ed at the mouth of tlie 
river on the 26th of August, having spent near seven mouths in the voyage. 

M. do la Condamiiio, in the year 1748, sailed from Cuenca to Para, a settlement 
of the Portuguese at the mouth of the river, a navigation much longer than 
that of Orellana, in less than four months. Voyage, p. 179. But the two 
adventurers were very differently provided for the voyage. This hazardous 
undertaking to which ambition prompted Orellana, and to whicli the love of sci- 
ence led M. de la Condainine, was undertaken in the year 1769, by Madame 
Oodimdes Odonais from conjugal afiection. The narrative of the hardships 
which she suffered, of the dangers to wliich she was exposed, and of the dis 
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asters which befell her, is one of the most sinjrular anti afTectinnr stories in any 
lanj^uafre, exhibiting in her conduct a striking picture of the ibrtitude which 
dislinguislies the one sex, mingled with the sensibility and tenderness peculiar 
to the other. Lettre de M. Godin a M. do la Condarnine. 

Note [138]. Page 291. 

Herrera gives a striking, picture of their indigence. Twelve gentlemen, 
who had been officers of distinction under Almagro, lodged in the same house, 
and having but one cloak among them, it was worn alternately by him wno 
had 'occasion to appear in public, W’hile the rest, from the want of a decent 
dress, were obliged to keep within doors. Their former friends and com- 
panions were so%niich afraid of giving oficncc to Pizarro, that they durst not 
entertain or even converse with tlicm. One may conceive what was the con- 
dition, and w'hat tho indignation of men once accustomed to power and opu- 
lence, when they felt themselves poor and despised, without a roof under 
which to shelter theiB heads, while they beheld others, whose merits and services 
were not equal to theirs, living in splendour in sumptuous edifices. Dec. 6 
hi) viii, c. 6. 

Note [139]. Page 296 . 

Herrera, whose accuracy entitles him to great credft, asserts, that Gonzalo 
Pizarro possessed domains in the neighbourhood of Chuqucsaca do la Plata, 
which yielded him an annual revenue greater than that of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, the best endowed see in Europe. Dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 3. 


Note [140]. Page 301. 

All tho Spanish writers describe his march, and the distresses of both par- 
ties, very minutely. Zarate observes, that hardly any parallel to it occurs in 
history, cither with respect to tlie length of the retreat, or tho ardour of tlio 
pursuit. Pizarro, according to his computation, followed the viceroy upwards 
of three thousand miles. Lib. v. c. 16. 26. 


Note [141]. Page 307. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the best informed historian of that 
period, to one million four hundred thousand pesos. Lib. ii. c. 79. 

Note [142]. Page 308. 

Carvajal, from the beginning, had been an advocate for an accommodation 
with Gasca. Finding Pizarro incapable of holding that bold course which he 
originally suggested, ho recommended to him a timely submission to his sove- 
reign as the safest measure. When the presidciif*s offers were first communi- 
cated to Carvajal, “ By our Lady (says he in tliat strain of buffoonery which 
was familiar to him), the priest issues gracious bulls. He gives them both 
good and cheap ; let us not only accept them, but wear them as reliques about 
our necks.” Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 63. 

Note [143]. Page 310. 

During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, seven hundred men were killed in 
battle, and three hundred and eighly were hanged or beheaded. Herrera, dec. 
8, lib. iv. c. 4. Above three hundred of*'tbcse were cut off by Carvajal. Fer- 
nandez, lib. ii. c. 91. Zarate makes tlio number of those put to a violent death 
five hundred. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

Note [144]. Page 313 

In my inquiries concerning the manners and policy of the Mexicans, 1 have 
received much information from a large manuscript of Don Alonso de Corita, 
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one of the judges in the Court of Audience at Mexico. In the year 1553, 
PJiilip II., in order to discover llie mode of levying tribute from his Indian sub- 
jects, that would bo most beneficial to the crown, and least oppressive to them, 
addressed a mandate to all the Courts of Audience in America, enjoining them 
to answer certain queries which ho proposed to them concerning the ancient 
form of government established among the various nations of Indians, and the 
mode in which they had been accustomed to pay taxes to their kings or chiefs. 
In obedience to tins mandate, Corita,wbo had resided nineteen years in America, 
fourteen of which he passed in New Spain, composed the work of winch 1 have 
a copy. He acquaints his sovereign, that ho had made it an object, during Ins 
residence in America, and in gill its provinces which he liad visited, to inquire 
diligently into the manners and customs of the natives ; that he had conversed 
for this purpose with many aged and intelligent Indians, and consulted several 
of the Spanish Ecclesiastics, who midcrslood the Indian language most per- 
fectly, particularly some of those wlio landed in New Spam soon after the con- 
quest. Corita appears to be a man of some learning, and to have carried on 
his inquiries with the diligence and accuracy to which he pretends. Greater 
credit is due to his testimony from one circumstance. Ilis ivork was not com- 
posed with a view to publication, or in support of any particular theory, but 
contains simple though full answers to queries proposed to him officially. 
Though Herrera docs not mention him among the authors whom he had 
followed as guides in his history, 1 should suppose, from several facts of which 
he takes notice, as well as from several expressions which he uses, that this 
memorial of Corita was not unknown to him. 

Note [145]. Page 317. 

The early Spanish writers were so hasty and inaccurate in estimating the 
numbers of people in the provinces and towns in America, that it is impossible 
to ascertain that of Mexico itself with any degree of precision. Cortes 
describes the extent and populousness of Mexico, in general terms, which imply 
that it was not inferior to the greatest cities in Europe. Gomara is more 
explicit, and affirms, that there were 60,000 houses or families in Mexico, Cron, 
c. 78. Herrera adopts his opinion, Dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13 ; and the generality of 
writers follow tlicin implicitly without inquiry or scruple. According to this 
account, the inhabitants of Mexico must have been about 300,000. Torque- 
mada, with his usual propensity to the marvellous, asserts, that there were 
120,000 houses or families in Mexico, and consequently about 600,000 inhabit- 
ants. Lib. iii. c. 23. But in a very judicious account of the Mexican crnjiire, 
by one of Cortes’s officers, the population is fixed at 60,000 people. ' Ramusio, 
iii. 309. A. Even by this account, which probably is much nearer the truth 
than any of the foregoing, Mexico was a great city. 


Note [146]. Page 318. 

It is to P. Torribio do Benavente that I am indebted for this curious observa 
tion. Palafox, Bishop of Ciudad do la Puebla Los Angeles, confirms and illus- 
trates it more fully. The Mexican (says he) is the only language in which a 
termination indicating respect, silava^ reverentiales y de corlesta^ may be affixed 
to every word. By adding the final syllable sin or asin to any word, it be- 
comes a proper expression of veneration in the mouth of an inferior. If, in 
speaking to an equal, the word Father is to be used, it is but an inferior 
says Tatzin. One priest speaking to another, calls him Tcopixque ; a person 
of inferior rank calls him Teoptxcatzin. The name of the emperor w ho reigned 
when Cortes invaded Mexico, was Montezuma ; but his vassals, from reverence, 
pronounced it Montezumazin, Torribio, MS. Palaf. Virtudes del Indio, p. 65. 
The Mexicans had not only reverential nouns, but reverential verbs. The 
manner in which these are formed from the verbs in common use is explained 
by D. Jos. Aug. Aldaina y Guevara in his Mexican Grammar, No'. 188. 
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Note [147]. Page 320. 

From comparing several passages in Corita and Herrera, we may collect, 
with some degree of aeciiracy, the various modes in which tlio Mexicans con- 
tributed towards the support of government. Some persons of the first order 
seem to have been exempted from tlic payment of any tribute, and as their 
onl} duty to the public, wore bound to personal service in n ar, and to follow 
the banner of their sovereign with their vassals. 2. The immediate vassals of 
the crown were bound not only to personal militar}’^ service, but paid a ceriaiu 
proportion of the produce of their lands in kind^ 3. Those who lield offices 
of honour or ♦rust paid a certain share of what they received in consequence 
of holding these. 4. Each CapnUw, or association, cultivated some part of the 
common field allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and deposited the 
produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some part of w hatever was brought to the 
public markets, whether fruits of the earth, or the various productions of then' 
artists and manufacturers, was demanded for the public use, and the merchants 
who paid this w’ero exempted from every other tax. C. The Maycques^ or adscripli 
glfbfp,^ were bound to cultivate certain districts in every province, which may 
be considered as crown lands^ and brought the increase into public stoi chouses. 
Thus the sovereign received some part of w’hatevcr was useful or valuable in 
the country, whether it was the natural production of the soil, or acquired by 
the industry of the people. What each contributed towards the support of 
government seems to have been inconsiderable. Corita, in answer to one of 
the queries put to the Audience of Mexico by Philip 11., endeavours to estimato 
in money the value of what each citizen might be supposed to pay, and does* 
not reckon it at more than three or four rtals^ aliout eighteen pence or two 
shillings a head. 


Note [14t>]. Page 321. 

Cortes, who seems to have been as much astonished with this, as with any 
instance of Mexican ingenuity, gives a particular description of it. Along 
one of the causeways, says he, by which they enter tlie city, are condueted two 
conduits, composed of clay tempered with mortar, about two paces in breadth, 
and raised about six feet. In one of them is conveyed a stream of excellent 
water, as large as the body of a man, into tlic centre of tlie city, and supplies 
all the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, tliat when it is necessary 
to clean or repair the former, the stream of water may he turiicd into it. As 
this conduit passes along two of the bridges, wliere there are breacJies in the 
causeway, through which the salt whaler of tlie lake flows, it is conveyed over 
them in pipes as large as the body of an ox, then carried from the conduit to 
the remote quarters of the city in canoes, and sold to the inhabitants. Relat 
ap. Ramus. 241. A. 


Note [149]. Page 32 

In the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid are sliown suits of armour, 
which are called Montezuma’s. They are composed of thin lacquered copper- 
plates. In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are evidently eastern. 
The forms of the silver ornaments upon them, representing dragons, &:c. may 
be considered a confirmation of this. They are infinitely superior, in point of 
workmanship, to any effort of American art. The Spaniards probably received 
them from the Philippine islands. The only unquestionable specimen of 
Mexican art, that I know of in Great Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, which 
is said to have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs 5oz. 12dwt. Three draw- 
ings of it w^cre exhibited to tlie Society of Antiquaries, .lune 10, 1765. A 
man’s head is represented on this cup. On one side the full face, on the other 
the profile, on the third the back parts of IhcJiead. The relievo is said to have 
been produced by punching the inside of the cup, so as to make the rci>rc.scnta- 
tion of a face on the outside. The features are gross, hut leproscntcd with 
some degree of ait, and certainly too rude for Spanish w orkinaiuhip. ThL 
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cup was purchased by Edward Earl of Orford, while he lay in the harbour of 
Cadiz with the fleet under his command, and is now in tho possession of his 
[grandson, Lord Archer. I am indebted for this information to my respectable 
and injrcnious friend Mr. Barrington. In the sixth volume of the Archaeologia, 
p. 107, is ])ubljyhed an account of some masks of Terra Cotta, brought from a 
burying-ground on the American continent, about sevcnly miles from the 
British settlement on tlie Mosquito shore. They are said to be likenesses of 
chiefs, or other eminent persons. From the descriptions and engravings of 
them, vve have an additional proof of the imperfect state of arts among the 
Americans. 


Note [150]. Page 323 

The learned reader wdll perceive how much I have been indebted, in this 
part of my wmrk, to the guidance of the Bishop of Gloucester, who has traced 
the successive stops by which the human mind advanced in this lino of its pro- 
gress, with much erudition, and greater ingenuity. He is the first, as far as I 
know", wdio formed a rational and consistent theory concerning ihe various 
modes of wTiting practised by nations, according to the various degrees of 
their improvement. Div. Legation of Moses, iii. 69, &:c. Some important 
observalioiis have been added by M. le President do Brosscs, the learned and 
intelligent author of the Traite de la Formation Mecanique des Langucs, tom. 
i. 295, kc. 

As the Mexican paintings are the most curious monuments extant of the 
earliest mode of writing, it will not be improper to give some account of the 
means by which they wore preserved from the general wreck of (wery wmrk of 
art 111 America, and communicated to tlic public. For the most early and com- 
plete collection of these luiblishcd by Purchas, we are indebted to the attention 
of that curious inquirer, Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New 
Spaiiiv having deemed those paintings a proper present for Charles V., the ship 
in whidi they w’cre sent to Spain was taken a French cruiser, and they came 
into the possession of Tlievet, the King’s geographer, who, liaving travelled 
himself into tho New World, and described one of its provinces, was a curious 
observer of v\hatever tended to illustrate the manners of the Americans. On 
his death, they w’orc purchased by Hakluyt, at that time chaplain of tho 
English ambassador to the Fiencli court; and, being left by him to Purchas, 
w’ere published at the desire of the learned antiquary, Sir Henry Spclman. 
Purchas, iii. 1065. Thc}^ were translated from English into French by hltl- 
chizcdeck Thevenot, and published in his collection of voyages, A. D. 1G33. 

The second specimen of Mexican picture-wrking w’as published bjr Dr. Fran- 
cis Geniclli Carreri, in two copper-plates. The first is a maj), or representation 
of tho progress of the ancient Mexicans on their first arrival in the country, 
and of the various stations in which they settled, before they founded the 
.capital of their empire in the lake of Mexico. The second is a ('hionologieai 
Wheel, or Circle, representing the manner in wliich they computed and marked 
their cycle of fifty-two years. He received both from Don Carlos dc Siguenza 
y Congorra, a, diligent collector of ancient Mexican Documents. But as it 
Bccrns now to be a received opinion (founded, as far cTs I know, on no good 
evidence), that Carreri was never out of Italy, and that his famous Gfro del 
Mundo is an account of a fictitious voyage, I have not mentioned these paintings 
in the text. They have, however, manifestly the appearance of being ^Mexican 
productions, and are allov:ed to be so by Bolurini, wlio w as well qualified to de- 
termine whether they were genuine or supposititioup. M. Cla\igero likew ise 
admits them to be genuine paintings of the ancioiit Mexicans. To me they 
always appeared to be so, though from my desire to rest no part of my narra 
live upon questionable authority, I did not refer to them. The style of painting 
in the former is considerably more perfect than any other specimen of Mexican 
design ; but as the original is said to have been much defaced by time, I suspect 
that it has been improved by some touches from the hand of a Kuropeaii artist. 
Carreri, Churchill, iv. p. 487. The Chronological Wlieel is a jnst delineation 
of tho Mexican mode of computing time, as described by Acosta, lib. vi. c. 2. 
It seems to resemble one which that learned Jesuit had seen ; and if it be ad- 
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mitted as a gfenuine monument, It proves that tlio Mexiraiis had artificial oi 
arbitrary characters, which represented sever.al things besides numbers. Each 
month is there represented by a symbol expressive of some work or rite pe- 
culiar to it. 

The third specimen of Mexican painting was discovered by another Italian. 
In 1736, liorenzo Boturini Benaduci set out for New Spain, and was led by 
several incidents to study the language of the Mexicans, and to collect the re- 
mains of their historical monuments. He persisted nine years in his researches, 
with the enthusiasm of a projector, and the patience of an antiquary In 
1746, he published at Madrid, Jdea de una J^uetm Historia General dc la America 
Seplenlrional^ containing an account of the result of his inquiries; and ho added 
to it a catalogue of his American Historical Museum, arranged under thirty-six 
different heads. His idea of a New History appears to me the work of a whim- 
sical credulous man. But his catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, tribute- 
rolls, calendars, &c. is much larger than one could have expected. Unfortu- 
nately a ship, in which he had sent a considerable part of them to Europe, was 
taken by an English privateer during the war between Great Britain and Spain, 
which commenced in the year 1739 ; and it is probable that they perished by 
falling into the hands of ignorant captors. Boturini himself incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Spanish court, and died in an hospital at Madrid. The history 
of which the Idea, &c. was only a prospectus, was never published. The re- 
mainder of his Museum seems to have been dispersed. Some part of it camo 
into the possession of the present Archbishop of Toledo, when he was primate 
of New Spain : and he published from it that curious tribute-roll w’hich 1 have 
mentioned. 

The only other collection of Mexican paintings, as far as I can learn, is in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna. By order of their Imperial Majesties 1 have 
obtained such a specimen of these as I desired, in eight paintings made with 
so much fidelity, that I am informed the copies could hardly be distinguished 
from the originals. According to a note in this Codex Mexicanus, it appears 
to have been a present from Emmanuel, King of Portugal, to Pope Clement 
VII. who died A. D. 1533. After passing through the hands of several illus- 
trious proprietors, it fell into those of the Cardinal of Saxe-Eiscnach, who 
presented it to the Emperor Leopold. These paintings are manifestly Mexican, 
but they arc in a style very different from any of the former. An engraving 
has been made of one of them, in order to gratify such of my readers as may 
deem this an object wortliy of their attention. Were it an object of sufficient 
importance, it might perhaps be possible, by recourse to the plates of Purchas, 
and the Archbishop of Toledo, as a key, to form plausible conjectures concerning 
the meaning of this picture. Many of the figures are evidently similar. A. A. 
are targets and darts, almost in the same form with those published by Purchas, 
p. 1070, 1071, &c. B. B. arc figures of temples, nearly resembling those in 
Purchas, p. 1109 and 1113, and in Lorenzana. Plate II. C. is a bale of mantles, 
or cotton cloths, the figure of which occurs in almost every plate of Purchas 
and Lorenzana. E. E. E. seem to be Mexican captains in their war dress, 
the fantastic ornaments of which resemble the Tigures in Purchas, p. 1110, 
1111. 2113. I should suppose this picture to be a tributp-roll, as their mode of 
noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D., &c. According to Boturini, the 
mode of computation by the number of knots was known to the Mexicans as 
well as to the Peruvians, p. 65, and the manner in whicli the number of units 
is represented in the Mexican paintings in my possession seems to confirm this 
opinion. They plainly resemble a string of knots on a cord or slender rope. 

Since I published the former edition, Mr. Waddilove, who is still pleased to 
continue his friendly attention to procure me information, has discovered, in 
the Library of the Escurial, a volume in folio, consisting of forty sheets of a 
kind of pasteboard, each the size of a common sheet of writing paper, with 
great variety of uncouth and w'hirnsical figures of Mexican painting, in very 
fresh colours, and with an explanation in Spanish to most of them. The first 
twenty-two sheets are the signs of the months, days, &c. About the middle 
of each sheet are two or more large figures for the month, surrounded by the 
signs of the days. The last eighteen sheets are not so filled with figures. 
They seem to be signs of Deities, and images of various objects. According 
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to this Calendar in the Escurial, the Mexican year contained 286 days, divided 
into 22 months of 13 days. Each day is represented by a different sign, taken 
from some natural object, a serpent, a do^, a lizard, a reed, a house, &c. The 
signs of days in the Calendar of the Escurial arc precisely the same with those 
mentioned by Boturini, Idea, &c. p. 45. But, if we may give credit to that 
author, the Mexican year contained 360 days, divided into 18 months of 20 
days. The order of days in every month was computed, according to him, 
first by what he calls a trideccruiary progression of days from one to thirteen, 
in the same manner as in the Ciilendar of the Escurial, and then by a septenary 
progression of days from one to seven, making in all twenty. In this Calendar, 
not only the signs which distinguish each day, but the qualities supposed to 
be peculiar to each montli are marked. There are certain weaknesses which 
seem to accompany the Jiuman mind through every stage of its progress in 
observation and science. Slender as was the knowledge of the Mexicans in 
astronomy, it appears to have been already connected w ith judicial astrology. 
The fortune and character of persons born in each month are supposed to be 
decided by some superior influence predominant at the time of nativity. 
Hence it is foretold in the Calendar, that all who arc born in one month will 
be rich, in another warlike, in a third luxurious, &:c. The pasteboard, or what- 
ever substance it may be on which the Calendar in the Escurial is painted, 
seems, by Mr. Waddilovc's description of it, to resemble nearly that in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. In several particulars the figures bear some like- 
ness to those ill the plate which 1 have imblishcd. The figures maTked D, 
which induced me to conjecture that this painting might be a tribute-roll simi- 
lar to those published by I*urchas and the Archbishop of Toledo, Mr. Waddi- 
love supposes to be signs of days : and I have such confidence in the accuracy 
of his observations, as to conclude his opinion to be well founded. It appears, 
from the characters in w hich the explanations of the figures are written, that 
this curious monument of Mexican art has been obtained soon after the conquest 
of the Ernjnrc. Jt is singular tliat it sliould never have been mentioned by any 
Spanish author. 


Note [151]. Page 324. 

The first w^as called the Prince of the Doathful Lance ; the second the Di- 
vider of Men ; the third 4he Shedder of Blood ; the fourth the Lord of the 
Dark-house. Acosta, hb. vi. c. 25. 


Note [152]. Page 327. 

The temple of Chohila, which was deemed more holy than any in New 
Spain, was likewise the most considerable. But it was nothing more than a 
mount of solid earth. According to Torquemada, it was above a quarter of a 
league in circuit at the base, and rose to, the height of forty fathoms. Mon. 
Iiid. lib. iii. c. 19. Even M. Clavigero acknowledges that all the Mexican 
temples were solid structures, or earthen momits, and of consequence cannot 
be considered as any evidence of their having made any considerable progress 
in the art of building. Clavig. ii. 207. 

From inspecting various figures of temples in the paintings engraved by 
Purchas, there seems to be some reason for suspecting that all their temples 
were constructed in the same manner. See vol. iii. p. 1109, 1110, 1113. 

Note [153]. Page 327. 

Not only in Tlascala and Tepeaca, but even in Mexico itself, the houses of 
the people were mere huts built with turf or mud, or the branches of trees. 
They were extremely low’^ and slight, and without any furniture but a few 
earthen vessels. Like the rudest Indians, several families resided under the 
same roof, without having any separate apartments, Herrera, dec. 2. lib, viu 
c. 13. lib. X. c. 22. dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. Torquem. lib. iii. c. 23. 
s Vol. I.— 64 
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Note [154]. Pace 3‘27. 

I AM informed by a person who resided long in New Spain, and visited almost 
every province of it, that there is not, in all the extent of that vast empire, any 
monument or vestige of any building more ancient than the conquest, nor of 
any bridge or higJiway, except some remains of the causeway from Guadaloupe 
to that gate of Mexico by which Cortes entered the city. jimes me. The 

author of another account in manuKcript observes, “ That at this day there 
does not remain even the smallest vestige of the existence of any ancient 
Indian building, public or private, either in Mexico or in any province of New 
Spain. J have travelled, says he, through all the countries adjiicent to them, 
VIZ. New Galicia, New Biscay, New Mexico, Sonora, Cinaloa, the New King 
d<im of Leon, and New Santaiidero, without having observed any monument 
worth notice, except some ruins near an ancient village in the valley de Casas 
Graudes^ in hit. N. 3°. 46'. long. 258°. 24'. from the island of Tenerifte, or 4G0 
leagues N. N. W. from Mexico.'’ He describes these ruins minutely, and they 
appear to be the remains of a paltry building of turf and stone, plastered over 
with white earth or lime. A missionary informed that gentleman, that he had 
discovered the ruins of another edifice similar to the former, about a hundred 
leagues towards N. W. on the banks of the river St. Pedro. MS. penes me. 

These testimonies derive great credit from one circumstance, that they w’ero 
not given in su])port of any particular system or theory, but as simple answers 
to queries wlii^i I hod proposed. It is probable, how’cver, that Avhen these 
gentlemen assert that no ruins or monuments of any ancient work whatever 
are now to be discovered in the Mexican empire, they meant that there w'cre 
no such ruins or monuments as conveyed any idea of grandeur or magnificence 
in the ivorks of its ancient inhabitants. For it appears from the testimony of 
several Spanish authors, that in Otumba, Tlascala, Cholula, &c. some vestiges 
of ancient buildings are still visible. Villa Segnor Theatro Arner. p, 143. 308, 
353, D. Fran. Ant. Lorenzana, formerly Archbishop of Mexico, and now of 
Toledo, in his introduction to that edition of the Cartas de llclacion of Cortes, 
wdiich he published at Mexico, mentions some ruins w inch are still visible in 
several of the towms through which Cortes passed in his w^ay to tlic capital, ji, 
4, Szc. But neither of these authors gives any description of them, and they 
seem to be so very inconsiderable, as to show only that some buildings had once 
been there. The large mount of earth at Cholula, which the Spariiaids dig- 
nified with the name of temple, still remains, but without any steps by w'hich 
to ascend, or any facing of stone. It appears now like a natural mount, covered 
with grass and shrubs, and possibly it w^as never any thing more. Torquem. 
lib. iii. c. 19. I have received a minute description of the remains of a temjile 
near Cuernai’^aca, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is composed of 
large stones, fitted to each other as nicely as those in the buildings of the Pe- 
ruvians, which are hereafter mentioned. At the foundation it forms a square 
of tw'enty-five yards ; but as it rises in height it diminishes in extent, not 
gradually, but by being contracted suddenly at regular, distances, so that it 
must have resembled the figure B. in the plate. It tcrmincct,^,ii, it is said, in 
a spire. 


Note [155]. Page 329. 

The exaggeration of the Spanish historians, with respect to the nun^ber of 
human victims sacrificed in Mexico, appears to bo very great. According to 
Gomara, there was no year in which tw^enty thousand human victims were not 
offered to the Mexican, Divinities, and in some years they amounted to fifty 
thousand. Cron. c. 229. The skulls of those unhappy persons were ranged 
in order in a building erected for that purpose, and two of Cortes’s officers, 
who had counted them, informed Gomara that their number was a hundred 
and thirty-six thousand. Ibid. c. 82. Herrera’s account is still more incredible, 
that the nilmber of victims was so great, that five thousand have been sacrificed 
in one day, nay, on some occasions, no less than twenty thousand. Doc. iii. lib. 
ii. c. 16. Torquemada goes beyond both in extravagance ; for he asserts that 
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twenty thousand children, exclusive of other victims, were siaughteitd annu- 
ally. Mon. Ind. lib. vji. c. 2L The most respectable authority in favour of 
Hiidi high numbers is that of Zumurraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, who, in 
a letter to the chapter-general of his order, A. D. 16J1, asserts, that the Mexi- 
cans sacrificed annually twenty thousand victims. Davila. Teatro Eccles. 126. 
In opposition to all these uccounts, B. de las Casas observes, that if there had 
been such an annual waste of the human species, the country could never have 
arrived at that degree of populousncss for which it was remarkable when the 
Sjvdiuards first landed there. This reasoning is just. If the number of victims 
m all the provinces of New Spam had been so great, not only must population 
have been prevented from increasing, but the human race must have been ex- 
tcrjiiinated in a short time. For besides the waste of the species by such 
numerous sacrifices, it is observable tliat wherever the fate of captives taken 
in nar is either certain death or perpetual .slavery, as men can gain nothing hj' 
submitting speedily to an enemy, they always resist to the uttermost, and war 
h^ comes bloody and destructive to tiie last degree. Las Casas positively as- 
strls, that the Mexicans never sacrificed more than fifty or a hundred persona 
ill a year. See his dispute with Sepulveda, subjoined to his Brevissima iiela 
cion, p. 105. Cortes does not specify what number of victims was sacrificed 
annually ; but B. Diaz del Castillo relates that, an inquiry having been mad<‘ 
v\ith r(is])ecl to this by the Franciscan monks who were sent into New Spain 
immediately after the conquest, it was found that about two thousand five 
hundred were sacrificed every year in Mexico. C. 207. 

Note [156]. Page 330. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Peruvian Chronology is not only 
obscure, but repugnant to conclusions di^duced from the most accurate and 
extensive observations, concerning the time that elapses during each reign, in 
any given succession of Princes. The medium has been found not to exceed 
twenty years. According to Acosta and Gareilasso do la Vega, HuanaCapac, 
^Yho died about tlie year 1527, was the twelfth Jiiea. Accoidmg to this rule 
of computing, the duration of the Peruvian monarchy ought not to have been 
reckoned above two hundred and forty years ; but they alfirm tliat it had hub- 
sisted four hundred years. Acosta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, hh. i. c. 9. By this 
account each reign is extended at a medium to thirty-three years, instead of 
twenty, the number ascertained liy Sir Isaac Newton's observations ; hut so 
imperfect were the Peruvian traditions, that though the total is boldly marked, 
the number of years in each reign is unknown. 

Note [157]. Page 332. 

Many of the earliest Spanish writers assert that the Peruvians ofiered human 
sacrifices. Xercs, p. 190. Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. Acosta, hb. v. c. 19. But Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega contends, that though this barbarous practice prevailed 
among their uncivilized ancestors, it was totally abolished by the Incas, and 
fhat no human victim was ever ofiered in any temple of the Sun. This asser- 
tion, and the plausible reasons with which he confirms it, arc sufiicicTit to refute 
the Spanish writers, whose accounts seem to bo founded entirely upon report, 
not upon what they themselves had observed. Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. In one of 
their festivals, the Peruvians ofiered cakes of bread moistened with blood 
dra\vn from the arms, the eyebrows, and noses of their children. Id. lib. vii. 
c. 6. This rite may have been derived from theii* ancient practice, in their un- 
civilized slate, of sacrificing human victims. 

Note [158]. Page 334. 

The Spaniards have adopted both those eustoms of the ancient Peruvians. 
They have preserved some of the aqueducts or canals, made in thp days of 
the Incas, and have made now ones, by which they water every field tliat they 
cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, tom. i. 422. 477. They likewise continufl to use 
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guanOi or the clung of sea-fowls, as manure. Ulloa gives a description of the 
almost incredible quantity of it in the small islands near the coast. Ibid. 481. 

Note [159]. Page 335. 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inca at Callo in the plain of 
Lacatunga, and that of Atun-Cannar, are described by Ulloa, tom. i. 280, &o, 
who inspected them with groat care. M. de Condainiiie published a curious 
memoir concerning the rums of Atun-Caiinar. Mdiii. do rAcadeniie de IJcrlin, 
A. 1). 1746, p. 435. Acosta describes the ruins of Cuzco, which he had ex- 
amined. Lib. vi. c. 14. Garcilasso, in his usual style, gives pompous and 
confused descriptions of several temples and otlicr public edifices. Lib. iii. c. 

1. c. 21. lib. vi. c. 4. Don. Zapata, in a large treatise concerning Pern, 

whic^i has not hitherto been published, communicates some information with 
respect to several monuments of the ancient Peruvians, which have not been 
mentioned by other authors. MS. prncs me, Articulo xx. Ulloa describes some 
of the ancient Peruvian fortifications, whicli were likewise works of great ex- 
tent and soliditj^ Tom. i. 391. Three circumstances struck all those observ- 
ers : the vast size of the stones which the Peruvians employed in some of their 
buildings. Acosta measured one, which was thirty feet long, eighteen broad, 
and SIX in thickne.ss ; and yet, he adds, that in tlie fortress at Cuzco there were 
stones considerably larger. It is difficult to conceive how the Peruvians could 
move these, and raise them to the height even of twelve feet. The second 
circumstance is, the imperfection of the Peruvian art, when applied to working 
in timber. By the patience and pcr.sevcrancc natural to Americans, stones may 
be formed into any shape, merely by rubbing one against another, or by tiie 
use of hatchets or other iiistrunioiits made of stone ; but wfith such rude tools 
little progress can be made in carpentry. The Peruvians could not rnorlihe 
tw’o beam.s together, or give any degree of union or stability to any work com- 
posed of timber. As tliey could not form a centre, they were totally unac- 
quainted with the use of arclics in building ; nor can the Spanish authors con- 
ceive how they were able to frame a roof for those ample structures w hich 
they raised. 

The third circumstance is a striking proof, which all the' monuments of the 
Peruvians furnish, of their w^aiitof ingenuity and invention, accompanied wfith 
patience no less astonishing. None of the stones employed in those works 
were formed into any particular or uniform shape, which could render them 
fit for being compacted together in building. Tiie Indians took tliem as they 
fell from the mountains, or were raised out of the quarries. Some were 
square, some triangular, some convex, some concave. Their art and industry 
were employed in joining them together by forming such hollows in the one 
as perfectly corresponded to the projections or, risings in the other. This 
tedious operation, wdiich might have been so easily abridged by adapting the 
surface of the stones to each other, either by rubbing, or by their hatchets of 
copper, w'ould be deemed incredible, if it were not put beyond doubt by in- 
specting the remains of those buildings. It gives them a very singular ap- 
pearance to a European eye. TLliere is no regular layer or stratum of building, 
and no one stone resembles another in dimensions or form. At the same time, 
by the persevering but ill-directed industry of the Indians, they are all joined 
with that minute nicety wffiich I have mentioned, Ulloa made this observation 
concerning the form of the stones in the fortress of Atun-Cannar. Voy. i. p. 
387. Penito gives a similar description of the fortress of.Cuzco, the most per- 
fect of all the Peruvian works. Zapata MS. penes me. According to M. de 
Condamine, there were regular strata of building in some parts of Atun- 
Cannar, which he remarks as singular, and as a proof of some progress in 
improvement. 


Note [160]. Page 337. 

The appearance of those bridges which bend with their own weight, wave 
with the wind, and are considerably agitated by the motion of every person 
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who passes along thorn, is very frightful at first. But the Spaniards have 
found them to be the easiest mode of passing the torrents in Peru, over which 
it would he difficult to throw more solid structures either of stone or timber. 
They form those hanging bridges so strong and broad, that loaded mules pass 
along them. All the trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of , such a bridge 
over the river Apurimae. Ulloa, tom. i. p. 358. A more simple contrivance 
was employed in passing smaller streams : A basket, in which the traveller 
was placed, being suspended from a strong rope stretphed across the stream, 
it was pushed or drawn from one side to the other. Ibid. 

Note [161]. Page 341. 

My information with respect to those events is taken from Koticia breve de 
la cxpedicion rnilitar de Sinora y Cinaloa, su exito feliz, y vantojoso estado, en 
que por consecuentia do ello, se ban pucsto ambas provincias, publislicd at 
Mexico, June l7th, 1771, in order to satisfy the curiosity of the merchants, 
who had furnished the viceroy with money for defraying the expense of the 
armament. The copies of tliis JSToticia are very rare in Madrid ; but I have 
obtained one, which has enabled me to communicate these curious facts to the 
public. According to this account, there was found in the mine Yecorato in 
Cinaloa a grain of gold of twenty-two carats, which weighed sixteen marks 
four ounces four ochavas ; this W'as sent to Spain as a present fit for the king, 
and is now deposited in the royal cabinet at Madrid. 


Note [162]. Page 341. 

The uncertainty of geographers with respect to this point is remarkable, for 
Cortes seems to liave surveyed its coasts w'ith great accuracy. Tlip Archbishop 
of Toledo lias published, Iroin tJie original in tlie possession of the Marquis 
del Valle, the descendant of Cortes, a map drawTi in 1541, by the* pilot Domingo 
(.'astillo, in which California is laid down as a peninsula, stretching out nearly 
ill tlu^ same direction which is now- given to it in tlic best maps ; and the point 
where Rio Colorada enters the gulf is marked wuth precision. Hist, de Nuova 
Espagiia, 327. 


Note [163]. Page 342. 

I AM indebted for this fact to M. L’Abbd Ilaynal, tom. iii. 103 ; and upon 
consulting an intelligent person, long settled on the Mosquito shore, and who 
has been engaged in the logivood trade, I find that ingenious author has been 
well informed. The logwood cut near the town of St. Francis of Cainpeachy 
is of much better quality tliaii that on the other side of Yucatan : and the 
English trade in the Bay of Honduras is almost at an end. 

Note [164], Page 348. 

P. Torhibio de Benevente, or Motolinea, has enumerated ten causes of 
the rapid depopulation of Mexico, to wdiich he gives the name of the Ten 
Plagues. Many of these are not peculiar to that province. 1. The introduc- 
tion of the small pox. This disease w'as first brought into New Spain in the 
year 1520, by a Negro-slave, who attended Narvaez in his expedition against 
Cortes. Torribio affirms, that one half of the people in thcr provinces visited 
wuth this distemper died. To this mortality, oc'^'asioned b}' the small pox, 
Torquemada adds fne destructive effects of two contagious distempers w’hieh 
raged in the year 1545 and 1576. In the former 800,000, in the latter above 
twm millions perished, according to an exact account taken by order of the 
viceroys. Mon. Ind. i. 642. The small pox was not introduced into Peru for 
several years after the invasion of the Spaniards ; but there, too, that distem- 
per proved very fatal to the natives. Garcia Origin, p. 88. 2. The numbers 

who were killed or died of famine in their war with the Spaniards, particularly 
during the siege of Mexico. 3. The great famine that followed after tlie re- 
duction of Mexico, as all the people engaged, either on one side or other, had 
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neglocted the cultivation of their lands. Something similar to this Jiappeiicd 
in all the other countries conquered by the Spaniunls. 4. The grievous tasks 
imposed by the Spaniards upon the people belonging to their Kepartimienios. 
5. The oppressive burden of taxes winch tliey were unable to pay, and from 
which they could liope for no exemption. 6. The numbers employed m col- 
lecting the gold earned down by the torrents Iforn the inountains, wdio were 
forced from their owm habitations, without any provision made for then* sub- 
sistence, and subjected to all the rigour of cold in those elevated regions. 7, 
The immense labour of rebuilding Mexico, whicli Cortes urged on with such 
precipitate ardour as destroyed an incredible number ol* people, b. The num- 
ber of people condemned to servitude, under various pretexts, and employed 
in working the silver mines. These, marked by ciivh proprietor with a hot 
iron, like his cattle, w*cre driven in herds to the mountains. 9. The nature of 
the labour to wdnch they were sulijected there, the noxious vapours of the mines, 
the coldness of the climate, and scarcity were so fatal, that Torribio allirms 
the country round several of tiiose mines, particularly near Guaxago, was 
covered with dead bodies, tlie air corrupted with tlicir stench, and so many vul- 
tures and other voracious birds hovered about for their prey, tliat the sun was 
darkened w'lth their flight. 10. The Spaniards, in the different expeditions 
w'hicli they undertook, and by the civil w*ars which they carried on, destroyed 
many of the natives whom they compelled to serve them as 7hmemes^ or car- 
riers of burdens. This last mode of oppression W’as jiarticularly ruinous to 
the Peruvians. From the number of Indians ivho perislied in Gonzalo Pizarro's 
expedition into the countries to the east of the Andes, one may form some 
idea of what they suftcred in similar services, and how fast they w'cre wnisted 
hy them. Torribio, MS. (’orita, in his Brevo y Summaria Ilelacion, illus- 
trates and confirms several of Torribio's observations, to which he refers. MS. 
penes me. • 


Notk [165]. Page G48. 

Even Montesquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viii. c. 18. But the passion of 
that great man for system sometimes rendered him inattentive to research ; 
and from liis capacity to refine, he was apt, in some instances, to overlook 
obvious and just causes. 


Note [166]. Page 349. 

A STRONG proof of this occurs in the testament of Isabella, where she ais- 
covers the most tender concern for the humane and mild usage of the Indians. 
Those laudable sentiments of the queen have been adopted in the public law' 
of Spain, and serve as the introduction to the regulations contained under the 
title Of Ike good treatment of the Indians, R’ecopil. lib. Vi. tit. x. 

Note [167]. Page 350. 

In the seventh Title of the first book of the Recopilarion^ which contains the 
laws concerning the powers and functions of archbishops and bishops, almost 
a third part of them relates to what is incumbent upon them as guardians of 
the Indians, and points out the various methods in wdiich it is tiicir duty to 
, interpose, m order to defend them from oppression either with respect to tlieir 
persons or property. Not only do the laws commit to them tins honourable 
and humane office, but the ecclesiastics of America actually exercise it. 

Innumerable proofs of this might be produced from Spanish authors. But I 
rather refer to Gage, as he was not disposed to ascribe any merit to the pojiish 
clergy to which they were not fully entitled. Survey, p. 142. 192, &c. Henry 
Hawks, an English merchant, wffio resided five years in New Spain previous 
to the year 1572, gives the same favourable account of the popish clergy. 
Hakluyt, iii. 466. By a law of Charles V. not only bishops, but other eccle- 
siastics, arc em powdered to inform and admonish the civil magistrates, if any 
Indian is deprived of his just liberty and rights ; Recopilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 
14: and thus were constituted legal protectors of the Indians. Some of the 
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Spanish ecclesiastics refused to grant absolution to sucli of their countrymen 
as possessed Encomiendas^ and considered the Indians as slaves, or employed 
them in working their mines. Gonz. Davil. Toatro Eccles. i. 157. 

Note [168]. Page 350. 

According to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos contains 4000 families ; and he men- 
tions it only as one of the largest Indian towns in America, p. 104. 

Note [169]. Page 350. 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of the state of population 
in those kingdoms of Europe where the police is most perfect, and where sci- 
oice has made the greatest progress. In Spanihii America, where knowledge 
is still in its infancy, and few men have leisure to engage in researches merely 
speculative, little attention lias been paid to this curious inquiry. But in the 
year 1741, Philip V. enjoined tlie viceroys and governors of tlie several pro- 
vinces in Aineriea, to make an actual survey of tlie i»co])le under their jurisdic- 
tion, and to transmit a report concerning tlieir number and occupations. Jii 
consequence of this order, the Condo do Fueii-Clara, Viceroy of New {r^juiin, 
appointed D. .los. Antonio de Villa Segnor y Sanchez to execute that coiiiinis- 
Rion in New Spain. From the reports of the magistrates in the several dis- 
tricts, as v,?cll as from his own observations and long acquaint.ince with most 
of the provinces. Villa Segnor puhlislicd the result ol* his inquiries in his Tcatro 
^Omf’riccmo. Ilis report, however, is imperfect. Of the nine diocesses, into 
which the Mexican empire has been divided, he has published an account of 
live only, viz. the archbishopric of M(‘xico, the bishoprics of Pueblo dc lo« 
Angeles, Meehoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. The bishopric8.of Yucatan, 
Verapaz, Chiapa, and Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the two latter 
compieliend countries in whicli the Indian race is more numerous than in any 
part of New Spam, hi his survey of the extensive dioccss of Nova Galicia, 
the situation of the different Tiidian villages is described, but he specifies tlie 
number of people only in a small part of it. '^I'lie Indians of that extensive 
province, in v Inch tlic Spanish dominion is imperfectly established, are not 
registered with the same accuracy as in other parts of New Spam. According 
to Villa Segnor, the actual state of population in the five diocesses above men- 
tioned is of Spaniards, negroes, inulattocs, and mestizos, in the diocesses of 


Families. 

Mexico - - 105, 20-^ 

Los Angeles - - 30,600 

Meehoacan - -- -- -- -- -- 30,340 

Oaxaca - -- -- -- -- -- 7,296 

Nova Galicia - -- -- -- -- - 16,770 


190,700 

At the rate of five to a family, the total number is - - - 953,540 

Indian families in the diocess of Mexico - - • - - 119,511 

Los Angeles ---------- - 88,240 

Meehoacan - -- -- -- -- - 36,196 

Oaxaca - -- -- -- -- -- 44,222 

Nova Galicia - -- -- -- -- - 6,222 


294,391 

At the rate of five to a family, the total number is 1,471,955. We may rely 
with great certainty on this computation of the number of Indians, as it is 
taken from the Matricula, or register, according to which the tribute paid by 
them is collected. As four diocesses of nine arc totally omitted, and in tliat 
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of Nova Galicia the numbers arc imperrectl}’^ recorded, we may conclude that 
the number of Indians in the Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

The account of the number of Spaniards, &:c. seems not to bo equally com- 
plete. Of many places, Villa Segnor observes in general terms, tliat several 
Spaniards, negroes, and pcojjle of mixed race, reside there, without specifying 
their number. If, therclbrc, we make allowance for these, and for all who re- 
side in the four dioccsses omitted, the number of Spaniards, and of those of a 
mixed race, may probably amount to a million and a half. In some places 
Villa Segnor distinguishes between Spaniards and the three inferior races of 
negroes, mulattocs, and mestizos, and marks their number separately. But he 
generally blends them together. But from the proportion observable in those 
places, where the number of each is marked, as well as from the account of 
the state of population in New Spam by oilier aiitliors, it is manifest that the 
number of negroes and persons of a mixed race far exceeds that of Spaniards. 
Berhaps tJie latter ought not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the 
former. 

Defective as this account may be, I have not been able to procure such in- 
lelligeuce concerning the number of people in Peru, as might enalilc me to form 
any conjecture equally satisfying with respect to the degree of its population. 
1 have been informed that in tlie year 1761, the ]>rotector of the Indians in the 
viceroyalty of Peru computed that 612,760 jiaid tribute to the king. As all 
females, and persons under age, are exempted from tliis lax in Peru, the total 
numlier of Indians ought by that account to be 2,449,120. MS. penes me. 

1 shall mention another mode by wdiiedi one may compute, or at least Ibrm a 
guess concerning the state of population in New Spain and Peru. According 
to an account wliich I have reason to consider as accurate, the number of 
co|)ies of the hull of Cruzada exported to Peru on each iiew' publictilion, is, 
1.171,953 ; to New’ Spain, 2,649,326. I am informed lliat but fcvV Indians 
piircJiaso l)ulls, and that lliey arc sold chiefly to the Spanish inhalntants, and 
those oi* mixed race ; so that the number of Sjiaiiiards, and people of a mixed 
race, will amount, by this mode of comjiutation, to at least throe millions. 

Tiic number of inhabitants in many of llie towns in Siiamsh America may 
give us some idea of the extent of population, and correct the inaccurate hut 
popular notion entertained in Great Britain concerning the weak and desolate 
state of their colonics. The city of Mexico contains at least 150,000 poojile. 
It is remarkable that Torquemada, who w^rotc his Monarcpita Indiana about 
the year 1612, reckons the iiilialntants of Mexico at that time to ho only 7000 
Spaniards and DOOO Indians. Lib. iii. c. 26. Puebla do los Angeles containa 
above 60,000 Spaniards, and people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247 
Guadalaxara contains above 30,000 exclusive of Indians. Ibid. ii. 206. Lima 
contains 54,000. De Cosmo Bueno Dcscr. de Peru, 1764. Cartliagena eon- 
tains 25,000. Potosi contains 25,000. Bueno, 1767. Popayan contains abov€ 
20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a second class arc still more numerousv 
Tiie cities in the most thriving settlements of other European nations in Ain« 
rica cannot be compared with these. 

Such are the detached accounts of the number of poojdc in several towuifn 
which I found scattered in authors whom I thought wortliy of credit. But t 
have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the towns in the province 
of Quito, on the accuracy of which I can rely ; and I eornmimicatc it to Ihwi 
public, both to gratify curiosity, and to rectify the mistaken notion w^hieh I 
have mentioned. St. Francisco de Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 
people of all tlie different races. Besides the city, there arc in the Corree;imi^ 
ento twMinty-nino curas or parishes established in the principal villages, each of 
which has smaller hamlets depending upon it. The inhabitants of iliese are 
mostly Indians and mestizos. St. Juan de Paste has betw'een 6 and 8000 in- 
habitants, besides twenty-seven dependent villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra, 
7000 citizens, and ten villages. district of ITavalla, between 18 and 20,000 

people. The district of Tacuna, between 10 and 12,000. The district of 
Amhato, between 8 and 10,000. hcvsidcs sixteen depending villages. The city 
of Rioharaba, between 16 and 20,000 inhabitants, and nine depending villages. 
The district of Chimbo, between 6 and 8000, The city of Guayaquil, from 16 
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to 20)000 inhabitants, and fourteen depending villages. The district of Atuasi, 
between 5 and 6000 inhabitants, and four depending villages. The city of 
Cuonza, between 25 and 30,000 inhabitants, and nine populous depending 
villages. The town of Laxa, from 8 to 10,000 inhabitants, and fourteen de- 
pending villages. This degree of population, though slender if we consider 
the vast extent of the country, is far beyond what is commonly supposed. 1 
have omitted to mention, in its proper place, that Quito is the only province in 
Spanish America that can be denominated a marmfticluring country ; hats, 
cotton stuffs, and coarse v/oollcn cloths arc made tliere in such quantities as to 
be sulFicicnt not only for the consumption of the province, but to furnish a con- 
siderable article for exportation into other parts of Spanish America. 1 know 
not whether the uncommon industry of this province should be considered as 
the cause or the effect of its populousness. But among the ostentatious in- 
Jiabitants of the New World, the passion for every thing that. comes from 
Europe is so violent, that I am informed the manufactures of Quito are so 
much undervalued as to be on the decline. 


Note [170J. Page 352. 

These are established at the following places : — St. Domingo in the island 
of Hispaniola, Mexico in New Spain, Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firmer 
Santiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxara m New Galicia, Santa Fe in the New 
Kingdom of Granada, La Plata in the country of Los Charcas, St. Francisco 
de Quito, St. Jago de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of these are subjected 
several large provinces, and some so far removed from the cities where the 
courts are fixed, that they can derive little benefit from their jurisdiction. The 
Spanish writers commonly reckon up twelve Courts r'f Audience, but they in- 
clude tliat of Manilla, in the Philippine islands. 

Note [I7l]. Page 354. 

On account of the distance of Peru and Chili from Spain, and the difficulty 
of carrying commodities of such bulk as wine and oil across the isthmus of 
Panama, the Spaniards in -those provinces have been permitted to plant vines 
and olives : but they are strictly prohibited from exporting wine or oil to any 
of the provinces on the Pacific Ocean, which arc in such a situation as to re- 
ceive them from Spain. Jlecop. lib. i. tit, xvii. 1. 15 — 18. 

Note [172J. Page 355. 

This computation was made by Benzoni, A. D. 1550, fifty-eight years after 
the discovery of America. Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. iii, c. 21. But as Benzoni 
wrote with the spirit of a malecontcnt, disposed to detract from the Spaniards 
in every particular, it is probable that his calculation is considerably too low. 

Note [173]. Page 355. 

My information with respect to the division and transmission of property in 
the Spanish colonies is imperfect. The Spanish authors do not explain this 
fully, and have not perhaps attended sufficiently to the effects of their own in- 
stitutions and laws. Solorzano de Jure Ind. (vol. ii. lib. ii. 1. 10.) explains 
in some measure tlie introduction of the tenure of Mayorasgo^ and mentions 
some of its effects. Villa Segnor takes notice of a singular consequence of it. 
He observes, that in some of the best situations in the city of Mexico, a good 
deal of ground is unoccupied, or covered only with the ruins of the Jiouses 
once erected upon it ; and adds, that as this ground is held by right of Afay/)- 
ra«go, and cannot be alienated, that desolation and those ruins become perpetuaJ. 
Teatr. Araer. vol, i. p. 34. 

Note [174]. Page 356. 

There i.s no law that exclude.s Creoles from offices either civil or ecclesiastic. 
On tlic contrary, there are many CedaUs^ wliich recommend the conferring 

Vol. L— 65 
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places of trust indiscriminately on the natives of Spain and America. Betan 
court y Figueroa Dcrecho, &c. p. 5, 6. But, notwithstanding such repeated 
recommendations, preferment in almost every line is conferred on native 
Spaniards. A remarkable proof of this is produced by the author last quoted. 
From the discovery of America to the year lt)37, three hundred and sixty -nine 
bishops, or archbishops, have been appointed to the different diocesses in that 
country, and of all that number only twelve were Creoles, p. 40. * This predi- 
lection for Europeans seems still to continue. By a royal mandate, issued in 
1776, the chapter of the cathedral of Mexico is directed to nominate European 
ecclesiastics of known merit and abilities, that the King may appoint them to 
supply vacant benefices. MS. yencs me. 

Note [175]. Page 358. 

Moderate as this tribute may appear, such is the extreme poverty of the 
Indians in many provinces of America, that the exacting of it is intolerably 
oppressive. Pegna Itiner. par Parodies de Indios, p. 192. 


Note [176]. Page 35B. 

In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit and services of the first 
conquerors, as well as the small revenue arising from the country previous to 
the discovery of the mines of Sacatecas, the encomiendas were granted for 
three, and sometimes for four lives. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. ii. c. 14, &c. 

Note [177]. Page 359. 

D. Ant. Ulloa contends, that working in mines is not noxious, and as a 
proof of this informs us, that many Mestizos and Indians, who do not belong to 
any Kepartimiento, voluntarily hire themselves as miners ; and several of the 
Indians, when the legal term of their service expires, continue to work in the 
mines of choice. Entnten. j). 265. But his opinion concerning the wholc- 
.somencss of this occupation is contrary to the experience of all ages ; and 
wherever men are allured by higli wages, they v^^ill engage in any species of 
labour, however fatiguing or pernicious it may be. D, Hern. Carillo Allainirano 
relates a curious fact incompatible with this opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, says he, the number of Indians decreases ; but in the province of 
Campeachy, where there are no mines, the number of Indians has increased 
more than a third since the conquest of America, though neither the soil nor 
climate be so favourable as in Peru or Mexico. Colbiut Collect. In another 
ilicniorial presented to Piiillp III. in the year 1609, Captain Juan Gonzales dc 
Azevedo asserts, that in every district of Peru where the Indians are compelled 
to labour in the mines, their numbers were reduced to the half, and in some 
))laccs to the third, of what it was under the viceroyalty of Don Fran. Toledo 
in 1581. Colb. Collect. 


Note [178]. Page 359. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prescribed with legal accuracy, the tasas 
seem to be in a great measure arbitrary, and, like the services exacted by feudal 
superiors in vinea prato^ aui messe^ from their vassals, are extremely burden- 
some, and often wantonly oppressive. Pegna Itiner. par Paroches do Indios 

Note [179]. Page 359. 

The turn of service known in Peru by the name of Mitd is called Tanda in 
New Spain. There it continues no longer than a week at a time. No person 
is called to serve at a greater distance from his habitation than 24 miles. This 
arrangement is less oppressive to the Indians than that established in Peru. 
Memorial of Horn. Carillo Altamirano. Colbert Collect. 
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Notk [180]. Page 360. 

The strongest proof of tliis may be deduced from the laws tliemselves. By 
the multitude and variety of regulations to prevent abuses, we may form an 
idea of the number of abuses that prevail. Though the laws have wisely pro- 
vided that no Indian shall bo obliged to servo in any mine at a greater distance 
from his place of residence than thirty miles ; we are informed, in a memorial 
of D. Hernaii Carillo Altamlrano presented to the king, that the Indians of 
Peru are often compelled to serve in mines at the distance of a hundred, a 
hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues from their habitation. Col- 
bert Collect. Many mines are situated in parts of the country so barren and 
so distant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, that the necessity of 
procuring labourers to work there has obliged the Spanish monarchs to dis- 
pense with their own regulations in several instances, and to permit the vice- 
roys to compel the people of more remote provinces to resort to those mines. 
Escalona Gazophyl. Perub. lib. i. c. 16. But, in justice to them, it should bo 
observed that they have been studious to alleviate this oppression as much as 
possible, by enjoining the viceroys to employ every method in order to induce 
the Indians to settle in some part of the country adjacent to the mines. Id. ibid. 


Note [181]. Page 362. 

Torquemada, after a long enumeration which has the appearance of accu- 
racy, concludes the number of monasteries in New Spain to be four hundred. 
Mon. Ind. lib. xix. c. 32. The number of Monasteries in the city -^of Mexico 
alone was, in the year 1746, fifty-five. Villa Segnor Theat. Amcr. i, 34. Ulloa 
reckons up forty convents in Lima ; and mentioning those for nuns, he says 
that a small town might be peopled out of them, the number of persons shut 
up there is so great. Voy. i. 429. Philip III., in a letter to the Viceroy of 
Peru, A. D. 1620, observes, that the number of convents in Lima was so great, 
that they covered more ground than all the rest of the city. Solorz. lib. iii. c. 
23. n. 57, Lib. iii. c. 16. Torquem. lib. xv. c. 3. The first monastery in 
New Spain was founded A. D. 1525, four years only after the conquest. Torq. 
lib, XV. c. 16. 

According to Gil Gonzalez Davila, the complete establishment of the 
American church in all tho Spanish settlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patri- 
arch, 6 archbishops, 32 bishops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 royal chaplains, 840 
convents. Teatro Ecclesiastico de las Ind. Occident. Vol. i. Pref. When 
the order of .Tesuits was expelled from all the Spanish dominions, the colleges, 
professed houses, and residences which it possessed in tho province of New 
Spain were thirty, in Quito sixteen, in the New Kingdom of Granada thirteen, 
ill Peru seventeen, in Chili eighteen, in Paraguay eighteen ; in all, a hundred 
and twelve. Collection General do Providencias hasta aqui tomadas sobre 
cstranamento, &c. do la Compagnia, part i. p. 19. The number of Jesuits, 
priests, and novices in all these amounted to 2245. MS. penes me. 

In the year 1644 the city of Mexico presented a petition to tho king, praying 
that no new monastery might be founded, and that the revenues of those 
already established might bo circumscribed, otherwise the religious houses 
would soon acquire the property of the whole country. The petitioners request 
likewise, that the bishops might bo laid under restrictions in conferring holy 
orders, as there were at that time in New Spain above six thousand clergymen 
without any living. Ibid. p. 16. Those abuses must have been enormous in- 
deed, when the superstition of American Spaniards was shocked, and induced 
to remonstrate against them. 

Note [182], Page 363. 

This description of the manners of the Spanish clergy I should not have 
ventured to give upon the testimony of Protestant authors alone, as they may 
be suspected of prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, in particular, who had a 
better opportunity than any I’rotcslant to view the interior state of Spanish 
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America, describes the corruption of the church wliich he had forsaken with 
t»o jimcli of the acrimony of a new convert, lliat T should have distrusted his 
evidence, though it communicates some very curious and striking facts. But 
Ben/.oni mentions the profligacy of ecclesiastics in America at a very early 
period after their settlement there. Hist. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier, an in- 
telligent observer, and zealous for his own religion, paints the dissolute manners 
(jf the Spanish ecclesiastics in Peru, particularly the regulars, in stronger 
colours than I have employed. Voy. p. 51. 215, &ic. M. Gontil confirms this 
account. Voy. i. 34. Correal concurs with both, and adds many remarkable 
Circumstances. Voy. i. 61. 155. 161. 1 have good reason to believe that the 

nitinaers of the regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are still extremely indecent. 
.Acosta himself acknowledges that great corruption of manners had been the 
c onsequonce of permitting monks to forsake the retirement and discipline of 
t'iC cloister, and to mingle again with the world, by undertaking the charge of 
tile Indian parilshcs. De Procur. ind. Salute, lib. iv. c. 13, &c. He mentions 
particularly those vices of which 1 have taken notice, and considers the templ- 
Jitions to them as so formidable, that he leans to the opinion of those who 
hold (hat the regular clergy should not be employed as parish priests. Lib. v. 
c. 20. Even the advocates of the regulars admit, that many and great cnor- 
luilics abounded among the monks of different orders, when set free from the 
icstraint of monastic discijdine ; and from Ihc tone of their defence, one may 
conclude that the charge brought against them was not destitute of trutli. In 
the French colonies the state of the regular clergy is nearly the same as in the 
Spanish settlements, and the same consequences have followed. M. Biet, 
superior of the secular priests in (’ayenne, inquires, with no less apj)earant*o 
of piety than of candour, into the causes of this corruption, and imputes it 
chiefly to the exemption of regulars from the jurisdiction and censures of their 
diocessans ; to the temptations to which they are exposed ; and to their en- 
gaging in commerce. Voy. p. 320. It is remarkable, that all the authors who 
censure the licentiousness of the Spanish regulars with the greatest severity, 
concur in vindicating the conduct of the Jesuits. Formed under a discipline 
more perfect than that of tlie other monastic orders, or animated by tliat con- 
cern for the honour of the society which takes such full possession of every 
member of the order, the Jesuits, both in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, main- 
tain a most irroproaclial/le decency of manners. Frezier, 223. Gentil. i. pi. 
The same praise is likewise due to the bishops and most of the djgmfied clergy. 
Frez. Ibid. 

A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for tho years 1728, 1729, 1730, having 
been communicated to me, I find there a striking confirmation of w’hat I have 
advanced concerning the spirit of low illiberal superstition prevalent in Spanish 
America. From the newspapers of any nation one may learn what are the 
objects which chiefly engross its attention, and which appear to it most inte- 
resting. The Gazette of Mexico is filled almost entirely with accounts of re- 
ligious functions, with descriptions of processions, consecrations of churches, 
beatifications of saints, festivals, autos de fc, fee. Civil or commercial affairs, 
and even the transactions of Europe, occupy but a small corner in this maga- 
zine of monthly intelligence. From the titles of new books, which are regularly 
inserted in this Gazette, it appears that two-thirds of them are treatises of 
scholastic theology, or of monkish devotion. 

Note [183], Page 363. 

SoLORZANO, after mentioning the corrupt morals of some of the regular 
clergy, with that cautious reserve which became a Spanish layman in touching 
on a subject so delicate, gives his opinion very explicitly, and with much firm- 
ness, against committing parochial charges to monks. He produces the testi- 
mony of several respectable authors of his country, both divines and lawyers, 
in confirmation of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c. 16. A striking proof 
of the alarm excited by the attempt of the Prince d’Esquilache to exclude the 
regulars from parochial cures, is contained in the Colbert collection of papers, 
f^everal memorials were presented to tlic king by the procurators for the mo- 
niistie orders, and replies were made to these in name of the secular clergy. 
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An eager and Ci^en rancorous spirit is manifest on both sides in the conduct of 
this dispute. 


Note [184]. Page 365. 

Not only the native Indians, but the Mestizos^ or children of a Spaniard 
and Indian, were originally excluded from the priesthood, and refused admis- 
sion into any religious order. But by a law issued Sept. 28th, 1588, Philip 11. 
required Uie prelates of America to ordain such mestizos born in lawful wed- 
lock, as they should find to be properly qualified, and to permit them to take 
the vows in any monastery where they had gone through a regular noviciate. 
Ilecopil. lib. i. tit,, vij^ 1. 7. Some regard seems to have been paid to this law 
in New Spain '; but none in Peru. Upon a representation of this to Charles 
11. in the year 1697, he issued a new edict, enforcing the observation of it, and 
professing his desire to have all his subjects, Indians and mestizos as well sa 
Spaniards, admitted to the enjoyment of the same privileges. Such, how- 
ever, was the aversion of the Spaniards in America to the Indians and their 
race, that this seems to have produced little effect; for in the year 1725 Pliilip 
V. was obliged to renew the injunction in a more peremptory tone. But so 
unsurmountable are hatred and contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian 
Spaniards, that the present king has been constrained to enforce the former 
edicts anew, by a law published September 11, 1774. Real Cedula, MS. 
penes mt. 

M. Clavigero has contradicted what I have related concerning the ecclesias- 
tical state of the Indians, particularly their exclusion from the sacrament o 
the cucliarist, and from holy orders, either as seculars or regulars, in sucli a 
manner as cannot fail to make a deep impression. He, from his own know- 
ledge, asserts, “ that in New Spain not only are Indians permitted to partake of 
the sacrament of the altar, but that Indian priests are so numerous that they 
may be counted by hundreds ; and among these have been many liundrcds o^ 
rectors, canonj, and doctors, and, as report goes, even a very learned bishop 
At present there arc many priests, and not a few rectors, among whom there 
have been three or four our own pupils.” Vol. II. 348, Szc, I owe it, therefore, 
as a duty to the public as well as to myself, to consider each of these points 
with care, and to explain the reasons which induced me to adopt the opinion 
which I have published. 

I knew that in the Christian church there is no distinction of persons, but 
that men of every nation, who embrace the religion of Jesus, are equally en- 
titled to every Christian privilege which they are qualified to receive. I knew 
likewise that an opinion prevailed, not only among most of the Spanish laity 
settled in America, but among “ many ecclesiastics (1 use the words of Herrera, 
dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 15), that the Indians were not jierfect or rational men, and 
were not possessed of such capacity as qualified them to partake of the sacra- 
ment of the altar, or of any other benefit of our religion.” It was against 
this opinion that Las Casab contended with the laudable zeal which 1 have 
described in Books 111. and VI. But as the Bishop of Darien, doctor Sepul- 
vida, and other respectable ecclesiastics, vigorously supported the coniiiion 
opinion concerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became necessary, in order 
to determine the point, that the authority of the Holy See should be interposed ; 
and accordingly Paul III. issued a bull, A. D. 1537, in v/hich, after condemning 
the opinion of those who held that the Indians, as being on a level with bruto 
beasts, 'should be reduced to servitude, he declares that they were really men, 
and as such were capable of embracing the Christian religion, and particijiating 
of all its blessings. My account of this bull, notwithstanding the cavils of M. 
Clavigero, must appear just to every person who takes the trouble of perusing 
it ; and my account is the same with that adopted by Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 
25, and by Garcia, Orig. p. 311. But even after this decision, so low did the 
Spaniards residing in America rate the capacity of the natives, that the first 
council of Lima (I call it by tliat name on the authority of the best Spanish 
authors) discountenanced the admission of Indians to the holy communion. 
Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In New Spain the exclusion of Indians from the 
sacrament was still more explicit. Ibid, After two centuries have elapsed, and 
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notwithstandingr all the improvement that the Indians may be supposed to have 
derived from their intercourse with the Spaniards during that period, we are 
informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, as will appear in the sequel 
of this note, they are supposed to be better instructed than in New Spain, 
their ignorance is so prodigious that very few' are permitted to communicate, as 
being altogether destitute of the requisite capacity. Voy. i. 341. &c. Solorz. 
Polit. Ind. i. 203. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians from the priesthood, either as secu- 
lars or regulars, we may observe that while it continued to be tjie common 
o])inion that the natives of America, on account of their incapacity, should 
not he permitted to partake of the holy sacrament, we cannot suppose that 
they would be clothed with that sacred character which entitled them to con- 
secrate and to dispense it. When Torquemada composed his Monarquia In- 
(kmm it was almost a century after the conquest of New Spain ; and yet in his 
time it was still the general practice to exclude Indians from holy orders. Of 
tins wc have the most satisfying evidence. Torquemada having celebrated 
tile virtues and graces of the Indians at great length, and wdth all the com- 
])lacency of a missionary, he starts as an objection to what he had asserted. 

If the Indians really possess all the cxeelleat qualities which you have de- 
scribed, why are they not permitted to assume the religious habit? Why are 
they not ordained priests and bishops, as the .Icwish and Gentile converts were 
in Ihc primitive church, es})edally as they might be employed with such su- 
pmior advantage toother persons in the instruction of their countrymen^” 
Lih. xvii. c. 13. 

In answer to this objection, w^hich establishes, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, what w as the general practice at that period, Torquemada observes, that 
although by their iiatual dispositions the Indians are well fitted for a subordi- 
nate situation, they are destitute of all the qualities requisite in any station of 
dignity and authority ; and that they are in general so addicted to drunken- 
ness, that upon the sliglilest temptation one cannot promise on their behaving 
w ith the decency suitable to the clerical character. The propriety of excluding 
them from it, on these accounts, w^as, he observed, so well justified by experi- 
ence, that when a foreigner of great erudition, who came from Spain, con- 
demned the practice of the Mexican church, he was convinced of his mis- 
take in a public disputation with the learned and most religious Father D. Juan 
dc Gaona, and his retraction is still extant. Torquemada indeed acknowledges, 
as M. Clavigero observes with a degree of exultation, that in his name some 
Indians had been admitted into monasteries ; but, with the art of a disputant, 
he forgets to mention that Torquemada specifics only two examples of this, 
and takes notice that in both instances those Indians had been admitted by 
mistake. Relying upon the authority of Torquemada with regard to New 
Spain, and of Ulloa with regard to Peru, and considering the huimliating de- 
pression of the Indians in all the Spanish settlements, I concluded that they 
were not admitted into the ecclesiastical order, which is held in the highest 
veneration all over the New World. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own kiiowiedge asserted facts so repugnant 
to the conclusion I had formed, I began to distrust it, and to wish for further 
information. In order to obtain lliis, 1 applied to a Spanish nobleman, high in 
office, and eminent for his abilities, who, on different occasions, has permitted 
me to have the honour and benefit of corresponding with him. I have been 
favoured with the following answer: “What you have written concerning the 
admission of Indians into holy orders, or into monasteries, in Book VIIT., 
especially as it is explained and limited in Note LXXXVIll. of the quarto edi- 
tion, is in general accurate, and conformable to the authorities which you quote. 
And although the congregation of the council resolved and declared, Feb. 13, 
A. D. 1682, that the circumstance of being an Indian, or mulatto, or mestizo, 
did not disqualify any person from being admitted into holy orders, if he was 
possessed of what is required by the canons to entille him to that privilege ; 
this only proves such ordinations to be legal and valid (of w’hich Solorzano and 
the Spanish lawyers and historians quoted by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. c. 29, were 
persuaded), but it neither proves the propriety of admitting Indians into holy 
orders, nor wrhat was then the common practice with respect to this ; but, on 
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the contrary, it shows that lliero was some doubt concerning the ordaining of 
Indians, and some ropugnanue to it. 

“ Since that time tiicre have boon some examples of admitting Indians into 
holy orders. We have now at Madrid an aged priest, a native of Tiascala. 
His name is D. Juan Ceqlo de C-astilla Aquihual Calehuttlo, descended of a 
cazique converted to Christianity soon after the conquest. He studied the 
ecclesiastical sciences in a seminary of Puebla de los Angeles. He w^as a Can- 
dida, le, nevertheless, for ten years, and it required much interest before Ihshop 
Abren wmuld consent to ordain him. This ecclesiastic was a man oi' unexcej)- 
tionable character, modest, self-denied, and wuth a competent knowledge of 
what relates to his clerical functions. He came to Madrid above thirty-four 
years ago with the sole view of soliciting admission for the Indians into the 
colleges and seminaries in New Spain, that if, after being well instructed and 
tried, they should lind an inclination to enter into the ecclesiastical state, they 
might embrace it, and perform its functions with the greatest hencht to their 
countrymen, whom llioy could address in tlieir native tongue. PJe has ob- 
tained various rcgnlalions lavourahle to his scheme, particularly that the hrst 
college which became vacant m consequence of the exclusion of tlie Jesuits 
’should be set apart ibr this purpose. Put neither these regulations, nor any 
similar ones inserted in the laws of the Indies, liavo produced any ctlbet, on 
account of objcction.s and representations from the greater part of persons of 
chief consideration eiiqdoyed in New Spain. Whether their opposition he well 
founded or not is a probiem dillicult to resolve, and towards the solution of 
which several distinctions and modifications arc requisite. 

According to the accounts of this ecclesiastic, and the information of other 
persons who have resided in the Spanish dominions in America, you may rest 
'assured, that m the kingdom of Tierra Firmc no such thing is known as either 
an Indian secular priest or monk ; and that in New Spain there are very few 
ecclesiastics of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the number may be greater, as 
in that country there are more Indians wlio possess the means of acquiring 
such a learned education as is necessary for persons vho aspire to the clerical 
character.” 


Note [185]. Page 36C. 

UzTARiz, an accurate and cautious calculator, seems to admit, that the 
quantity of silver which does not pay duty, may be stated thus high. According 
to Herrera there was not above a tliird of what was extracted from Potosi that 
paid the king’s fifth. Dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano asserts likewise, that the 
quantity of silver which is fraudulently circulated, is far greater than that 
which IS regularly stamped, after paying the fifth. De Ind. Jure, vol. ii. lib 
V. p. 846. 


Note [186]. Pace 368. 

When the mines of Potosi were discovered in the year 1545, the veins were 
so near the surface, that the ore was easily extracted, and so rich that it was 
refined with little trouble and at a small expense, merely by the action of fire. 
The simple mode of refining by fusion alone continued until the year 1574, 
when the use of mercury in refining silver, as well as gold, was discovered 
Those mines liaving been wrought without interruption for two centuries, the 
veins are now sunk so deep, that the expense of extracting the ore is greatly 
increased. Besides this, the richness of the ore, contrary to what happens in 
most other mines, has become less as the vein continued to dip. The vein 
has likewise diminished to such a degree, that one is amazed that the Spaniards 
should persist in working it. Other rich mines have been successively disco- 
vered; but in general tlic value of the ores has decreased so much, while the ex- 
pense of extracting tliem ha.s augmented, that the court of Spain in the year 
1736 reduced the duly payable to the king from a fifth to a tenth. All the quick- 
silver used in Peru is extracted from the famous mine of Guancabelica, dis- 
covered in the year 1 563. The crown has reserved the property of this mine 
to itself ; and the persons who purcha.se the qu’cksilver pay dot only the price 
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of it, but likewise as a duty to the kin^. But in the year 1761 this duty 

on quicksilver was abolished, ou account of tlic increase of expense iir working 
mines. Ulloa, Entretonimientos, xii — xv. Voyage, i. p. 505. 523. In conse- 
quence of this abolition of the fifths and some subsequent abatements of price, 
which became necessary on account of the increasing expense of working mines, 
quicksilver, which was formerly sold at eighty pesos the quintal, is now de- 
livered by the king at the rate of sixty pesos. Campoinanes, £duc. Popul. ii. 
132, note. The duly on gold is reduced to a twentieth^ or five per cent. Any 
of my readers who are desirous of being acquainted with the mode in wliich 
the Spaniards conduct the working of their mines, and the refinement of the 
ore, will find an accurate description of the ancient method by Acosta, lib. iv 
* c. 1 — 13, and of. their more recent improvements in the metallufgic art, by 
Gamboa Comment, a las ordunanz. de Minas, c. 22. 

Note [167]« Page 369. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced state of industry in Spain 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The number of cities in Spain waS' 
considerable, and they were peopled far beyond the proportion that was com- 
mon in other parts of Europe. The causes of this 1 have explained. Hist, 
of Cha. V. p. 68. Wherever cities are populous, that species of industry 
which is peculiar to them increases : artificers and manufacturers abound. 
The effect of the American trade in giving activity to these is manifest from a 
singular fact. In the year 1545, while Spain continued to depend on its own 
industry for the supply of its colonies, so much work was bespoke from the 
manufacturers, that it was supposed they could hardly finish it in less than six 
years. Campom, i. 406. Such a demand must have put much industry in 
motion, and have excited extraordinary cflbrts. Accordingly, we are informed, 
that in the beginning of* Philip II. ’s reign, the city of Seville alone, where the 
trade with America centred, gave employment to no fewer than 16,000 looms , 
in silk or woollen work, and that above 130,000 persons had occupation in car- 
rying on these manufactures. Cainpoin. ii. 472. But so rapid and pernicious 
was the operation of the causes w'hich I shall enumerate, that before Philip III, 
ended his reign the looms in Seville were reduced to 400. Uztariz, c. 7. 

Since the publication of the first edition, I have the satisfaction to find my 
ideas concerning the early commercial intercourse between Spain and her colo- 
nies confirmed and illustrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of the Junto de Com- 
ercio at Madrid, in his Proyiclo Economico^ part ii. c. i. Under the reigns 
of Charles V, and Philip. II.” says he, “ the manufactures of Spain and of 
the Low-Countries subject to her dominion were in a most flourishing state. 
Those of France and England w'ere in their infancy. The republic of iJie 
United Provinces did not then exist. No European power but Spain had colo- 
nies of any value in the New' World. Spain could supply her settlements 
there W'ith the productions of her own soil, the fabrics wrought by tlie hands 
of her own artisans, and all she received in return for these belonged to herself 
alone. Then the exclusion of foreign manufactures was proper, because it 
might be rendered efiectual. Then Spain might lay heavy duties upon goods 
exported to America, or imported from it, and might impose what restraints 
she deemed proper upon a commerce entirely in her own hands. But when 
time and successive revolutions had occasioned an alteration in all those cir- 
cumstances, when the manufactures of Spain began to decline, and the de- 
mands of America were supplied by foreign fabrics, the original maxims and 
regulations of Spain should have been accommodated to the change in her 
situation. The policy that was wise at one period became absurd in the 
other.” 


Note [188]. Page 372. 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no chest of treasure is examined. Both 
are received on the credit of the persons to whom they belong ; and only one 
instance of fraud Js recorded, during the long period in which trade was carried 
on with this liberal confidence. All the coined silver that was brought from 
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Peru to Porto-bello in the year 1654 was found to be adulterated, and to be 
mingled with, a fifth part of base metal. The Spanish merchants, with senti- 
ments suitable to their usual integrity, sustained the whole loss, and indemni- 
fied the foreigners by whom they were employed. The fraud was detected, 
and the treasurer of the revenue in Peru, the author of it, was publicly burnt. 
B. Ulloa. Betablis. de Manuf., &c. liv. ii. p. 102. 

p 

^ Note [189]. Page 374. 

Many striking proofs occur of the scarcity of money in Spain. Of all the 
immense sums which have been imported from America, the amount of which 
I shall afterwards have occasion to mention, Moncada asserts, that there did 
not remain in Spain, in 1619, above two hundred millions of ptsos^ one half in 
coined money, the other in plate and jewels. Restaur, de Espagna, disc. hi. c. 
1. Uztariz, who published his valuable work in 1724, contends, that in money, 
plate, and jewels, there did not remain a liuiidred million. Theor., &c. c. 3. 
Camponianes, on tlio authority of a remonstarice from the community of mer- 
chants in Toledo to Philip 111., relates, as a certain proof how scarce cash had 
become, that persons who lent money received a third of the sum which they 
advanced as interest and premium. Educ. Popul. i. 417. 

Note [190]. Page 375. 

The account of the mode in which the factors of the South Sea company 
conducted the trade in the fair of Porto-bello, which was opened to them by 
the Assiento, 1 have taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, president of the 
Court of Audience in Quito, and governor of that province. Don Dionysio 
was a person of such respectable character for probity and discernment, that 
his testimony in any jioint would be of much weight ; but greater credit is 
due to it in this case, as ho was an eyc-witne.‘^s of the transactions which ho 
relates, and was often employed in detecting and authenticating the frauds 
W'hich he describes. It is probable, however, tliat his representation, being 
composed at the commencement of the war which broke out between Great 
Britain and Spain, in the year 1739, may, in some instances, discover a portion 
of the acrimonious spirit natural at tliat juncture. IIis detail of facts is 
curious ; and even English author.s confirm it in some degree, by admitting 
both that various frauds w’^ere practised in tlie transactions of the annual ship, 
and that the contraband trade from Jamaica, and other British colonies, was 
become' enormously great. But for the credit of the English nation it may be 
observed, that those fraudulent operations arc not to be considered as deeds of 
the company, but as the dishonourable arts of their factors and agents. The 
company itself sustained a considerable loss by the Assiento trade. Many of 
its .servants acquired immense fortunes. Anderson Chronol. deduct, ii. 388. 

Note [191]. Page 377. 

Several facts with respect to the institution, the progress, and the effects of 
this company, are curious, and but little known to English readers. Though 
the province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, extends four-hundred miles along the 
coast, and is one of the most fertile in America, it was so mucli neglected by 
the Spaniards, that during the tw^enty year« prior to the establishment of the 
company, only five ships sailed from Spain to that p"ovince ; and, during six- 
teen years, from 1706 to 1722, not a single ship arrived from the Caraccas in 
Spain, Noticias de Real Campania de Caraccas, p. 28. During this period 
Spain must have been supplied almost entirely with a largo quantity of cacao, 
which it consumes, by foreigners. Before the erection of the company, neitlier 
tobaccQ nor hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Ibid. p. 117. 
Since the commercial operations of the company, begun in the year 1731, the 
importation of cacao into Spain has increased amazingly. During thirty 
years subsequent to 1701, the number of /ancgajy of cacao (each a hundred and 
ten pounds) imported from Caraccas w^as 643,215. During eighteen years sub- 
sequent to 1731, the number of fanegas imported was 869,247 ; and if we sup- 
VoL. L— 86 24 
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pose the importation to be continued in tlic same proportion duringr the re- 
mainder of thirty years, it will amount to 1,448,746 fanegas^ which is an increase 
of 805,531 yiincg-flw. Id. p. 148. During eight years subsequent to 1756, there 
Jiave been imported into Spain by the company 88,482 arrobcu (each twenty- 
five pounds) of tobacco ; and hides to the number of 177,354. Id. 161, Since 
the publication of the Noticias de Campania, in 1765, its trade seems to be on 
the increase. During five years subsequent to 1769, it has imported 179,156 
fanegas of cacao into Spain, 36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 221,432 
pesos in specie. Campomanes, ii. 162. The last articleifts a proof of the grow- 
ing wealth of the colony. It receives cash from Mexico in return for the cacao, 
with which it supplies that province, and this it remits to Spain, or lays out in 
purchasing European goods. But, besides this, the most explicit evidence is 
produced, that the quantity of Cacao raised in the p/rovince is double to what 
it yielded in 1731 ; the number of its live stock is more than treble, and its in- 
habitants much augmented. The revenue of the bishop, which arises wholly 
from tithes, has increased from eight to twenty thousand pesos. Notic. p. 69. 
In consequence of the augmentation of the quantity of cacao imported into 
Sjiaiii, its price has decreased from eighty pesos for the fanega to forty. Ibid. 
61. Since the publication of the first edition, I have learned that Guyana, 
including all the extensive provinces situated on the banks of the Orinoco, the 
Islands of Trinidad and Margarita are added to the countries with which the 
company of Caraccas had liberty of trade by their former charters. Real Ce- 
dilla, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have likewise been informed, that the institution of 
this company has not been attended with all the beneficial effects which I have 
ascribed to it. In many of its operations the illiberal and oppressive spirit of 
monopoly is still conspicuous. But in order to explain this, it would be neces- 
sary to enter into minute details, which are not suited to the nature of this 
work. 


Note [192]. Page 380. 

This first experiment made by Spain of opening a free trade with any o. 
her colonies, has produced effects so remarkable, as to merit some further illus- 
tration. The towns to which this liberty has been granted, are Cadiz and 
Seville, for the province of Andalusia : Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia 
end Murcia ; Barcelona, for Catalonia and Aragon ; Santander, for Castile ; 
Corugna, for Galicia ; and Gijon, for Asturias. Append, ii. a la Educ. Fopul. 
p. 41. These are either the ports of chief trade in their respective districts, or 
tho.se most conveniently situated for the exportation of their respective produc- 
tions. The following facts give a view of the increase of trade in the settle- 
ments to which the new regulations extend. Prior to the allowance of free 
trade, the duties collected in the custom house at the Havanna were computed 
to be 104,208 pesos annually. During the five years preceding 1774, they rose 
at a medium to 308,000 pesos a year. In Yucatan the duties have arisen from 
8000 to 15,000. In Hispaniola, from 2500 to 5600. In Porto Rico, from 1200 
to 7000. The total value of goods imported from Cuba into Spain was 
reckoned, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 pesos. Educ. Popul. i. 450, &c. 

Note [193]. Page 382. 

The two treatises of Don Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes, Fiscal del real Con- 
sejo y Supremo (an officer in rank and power nearly similar to that of Attorney- 
General in England), and Director of the Royal Academy of History, the one 
entitled Discurso sobre el Fomenlo do la Industria Popular ; the other, Dis- 
curso sobre la Education Popular do los Artesanos y su Fornento ; the former 
published in 1774, and the latter in 1775, afford a striking proof of this. 
Almost every point of importance with respect to interior police, taxation, 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, domestic as well as foreign, is examined 
in the course of these works ; and there are not many authors, even in the 
nations most eminent for commercial knowledge, who have carried on their 
inquiries with a more thorough knowledge of tliose various subjects, and 
a more perfect freedom from vulgar and national prejudices, or who have 
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united more happily the calm researches of philosophy with the ardent zeal of 
a publio epiritod citizen. These books aro in high estimation among the 
Spaniards ; and it is a decisive evidence of the progress of their own ideas, 
that they are capable of relishing an author whose sentiments are so liberal. 

Note [194]. Page 384. 

The galeon employed in that trade, instead of the six hundred tons to which 
it is limited by law, Recop. lib. xlv. 1. 15, is commonly from twelve hundred to 
two iJiousand tons burden. The ship from Acapulco, taken by Lord Anson, 
instead of the 500,000 pesos permitted by law, had on board 1,313,843 pesos, 
besides uncoined silver equal in value to 43,611 pesos more. Anson’s Voy. 384. 

Note [195]. Page 384. 

The price paid for the bull varies according to the rank of different persons. 
71iose in the lowest order who aro servants or slaves, pay two reals of plate, 
or ono shilling ; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and those in public office, or 
who hold cncornicndas, sixteen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25. 
According to Chilton, an English inerchani who resided long in the Spanish 
settlements, the bull of Cruzado bore a higher price in the year 1570, being 
then sold for four reals at the lowest. Hakluyt, iii. 461. The price seems to 
have varied at different periods. Tliat exacted for the bulls issued in the last 
Pndicacion will appear from llie ensuing table, which will give some idea of 
the proportional numbers of the different classes of citizens in New Spain and 
Peru. 

here were issued for New Spain — 

Bulls at 10 pesos each 
at 2 pesos each 
at 1 peso each 
at 2 reals each 


2,649,325 


4 

22,601 

164,220 

2,462,500 



For Peru — 

at 16 pesos 4J reals each - -- -- -- 3 

at 3 pesos 3 reals each ------- 14,202 

atl peso 51 reals each ------- 78,822 

at 4 reals each - -- -- -- - 410,325 

at 3 reals each - - • - - - - - 668,601 


1,171,953 


Note [196], Page 385. 

As Villa Segrior, to whom we are indebted for this information contained in 
his Theatro Americano, published in Mexico A. D. 1746, was accomptant-gene- 
ral in one of the most considerable departments of the royal revenue, and by that 
means had access to proper information, his testimony with respect to this point 
merits great credit. No such accurate detail of the Spanish revenues in any 
part of America has Hitherto been published in the English language ; and the 
particulars of it may appear curious and interesting to some of my readers. 

From the bull of Cruzado, published every two years, there arises 

an annual revenue in pesos ------- 150,000 

From the duty on silver ------- - 700,000 


830,000 
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' Brought forward 850,000 


From the duty on gold 60,000 

From tax on cards -------- - 70,000 

From tax on pulque, a drink used by the Indians > - . - 161,000 

From tax on stamped paper ------- 41,000 

From ditto on ice --------- 15,522 

From ditto on leather - -- -- -- - ^ 2,500 

From ditto on gunpowder - -- -- -- - *71,550 

From ditto on salt -------- - 32,000 

From ditto on copper of Mcchoachan ------ 1,000 

From ditto on alum - -- -- -- - 6,500 

From ditto on Juego de los gallos ------ 21,100 

From the half of ecclesiastical aimats ----- 49,000 

From royal ninths of bishoprics, &:c. ------ 68,800 

From the tribute of Indians ------- 650,000 

From Alcavala, or duty on sale of goods ----- 721,875 

From the Almajorifasgo, custom house ----- 373,333 

From the mint - -- -- -- -- - 357,500 


3,552,680 


This sum amounts to 819,161 sterling!. ; and if we add to it the profit ac- 
cruing from the sale of 5000 quintals of quicksilver, imported from the mines 
of Almaden, in Spain, on the King’s account, and what accrues from the Avtna^ 
and some other taxes which Villa Segnor docs not estimate, the public revenue 
in new Spain may well be reckoned above a million pounds sterling monc^ 
Thcat. Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. According to Villa Segnor, the total producd|Pli. 
the Mexican mines amounts at a medium to eight millions of Pesos in silver 
annually, and to 5912 marks of gold. Ibid. p. 44. Several branches of the 
revenue have been explained in the course of the history ; some of which 
there was no occasion of mentioning, require a particular illustration. The 
right to the tithes in the New World is vested in the crown of Spain, by a bull 
of Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to bo applied in the following 
manner: One fourth is allotted to the bishop of the diocess, another fourth to 
the dean and chapter, and other olficers of the cathedral. The remaining hall* 
is divided into nine equal parts. Two of these, under the denomination of 
los dos Noverws reales^ are paid to the crown, and constitute a branch of the 
royal revenue. The other seven jiarts are applied to the maintenance of tiie 
parochial clergy, the building and support of churches, and other pious uses, 
liecopil. lib. L tit. xvi. Ley, 23, Sic. Avendano Thesaur. Indie, vol. i. p. 181. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excise on the sale of goods. In Spam 
it amounts to ten per cent. In America to four per cent. Solorzano, Polit. 
Indiana, Ub. vi. c, 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The Almajorifasco, or custom paid in America on goods imported and ex- 
ported, may amount on an average to fifteen per cent, llecopil. lib. viii. tit. 
xiv. Ley, i. Avendano, vol. i. p. 188. 

The Averia^ or tax paid on account of convoys to guard the ships sailing to 
and from America, was first imposed \v'hen Sir Francis Drake filled the New 
World with terror by his expedition to the South Sea. It amounts to two per 
cent, on the value of goods. Avendano, vol. i. p. 189. Recopil. lib. ix. tit. ix. 
Ley, 43, 44. 

I have not been able to procure any accurate detail of the several branches 
of revenue in Peru later than the year 1614. From a curious manuscript con- 
taining a state of that viceroyalty in all its departments, presented to the Mar 
quis of Montes-Claros by Fran. Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-geiteral in the 
tribunal of Lima, it appears that the public revenue, as nearly as I can com- 
pute the value of the money in which Caravantes states his accounts, amounted 
in ducats at 4s. lid. to ------- 2,372,768 

Expenses of government ------- 1,242,992 


Net free revenue 1,129,776 
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The total in sterling money J^583t303 

Expenses of government 305,563 

Net free revenue 277,735 

But several articles apj)ear, to be omitted in this computation, such as the 
duty on stamped pa])er, leather, ecclesiastical annats, &c. so that the revenue 
of Peru may be well supposed equal to that of Mexico 

In computing the expense of government in New Spain, I may take that of 
Peru as a standard. There the annual establishment for defraying the charge 
of adminjlstration exceeds one half of the revenue collected, and there is no 
reason for supposing it to be less in New Spain. 

1 have obtained a calculation of the total amount of the public revenue of 
Spain from America and the Philippines, which, as the reader will perceive 
from the tw o last articles, is more recent than any of the former. 


Alcavalas (Excise) and Aduanas (Customs), &c. in pesos fuertes - 2,500,000 
Duties on Gold and silver 3,000,000 

Cull of Cruzado - 1,000,000 

Tribute of the Indians - -- -- -- - 2,000,000 

By sale of quicksilver - 300,000 

Paper exported on the king's account, and sold in the royal w^are- « 

houses - -- -- -- -- -- 300,000 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and other small duties - - - 1,000,000 

Duty on coinage of, at the rate of one real dc la Plata for each mark 300,000 
From the trade of Acapulco, and the coasting trade from province 
to province - -- -- -- -- - 500,000 

Assiento of Negroes - -- -- -- - 200,000 

From the trade of Maihe^ or herb of Paraguay, formerly monopolized 
by the Jesuits - -- -- -- -- 500,000 

From other revenues formerly belonging to that order - - - 400,000 


Total 12,000,000 

Total in sterling money jG2,700,000 

Deduct half, as the expense of administration, and there remains 

net free revenue ---- £1,350,000 


Note [197]. Page 385. 

An author long conversant in commercial speculation has computed, lliat 
from the mines of New Spain alone the king receives annually, as his fifth, the 
sum of two millions of our money, Harris, Collect, of Voy. ii. p. 164. 'Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the total produce of the mines must be ten millions 
slerlmg; a sum so exorbitant, and so Utile corresponding with all accounts of 
tlic annual importation from America, that the information or which it is 
founded must evidently be erroneous. According to Campoinanos, the total 
jiroduct of the American mines may be computed at thirty millions of pesos, 
wducli, at four shillings and sixpence a peso, amounts to 7,425,000/. sterling, the 
iLing’s fifth of which (if that were regularly paid) would ho 1,485,000/. But 
from this sum must be deducted w'hat is lost by a fraudulent wuthholdiug of the 
fiftJi due to the crown, as well as the sum necessary for defraying the expense 
of administration, £duc. Popular., vol. ii. p. 131. rote. Both these sums are 
considerable. 


Note [198], Page 385. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods exported from Spain to 
America pay duties of various kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per 
cent. As most of the goods w ith wdiich Spain supplies her colonies arc foreign, 
such a tax upon a trade so extensive must yield a considerable revenue. 
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Retdblis. do Manuf. et du Commerce d’Esp. p. 150. Ho computes the value 
of goods exported annually from Spain* to America to be about two millions 
and a half sterling, p. 97. 


Note [199]. Page 386. 

The Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a monopoly of salt, and by 
embarking deeply in the Manilla trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained 
annually a million of ducats. In one year he remitted a million of ducats to 
Spain, in order to purchase from the Condc Olivares, and his creatures, a pro- 
longation of his government, p. 61. He was successful in his suit, and con- 
tinued in ofhee from 1624 to 1635, double the usual time. 
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the African seas, 449. 

Africa, the western coast of, first explored by 
order of John I. king of Portugal, 34. Is dis- 
covered from Cape Non to Uojador, 35. Cape 
Bojador doubled, 30. 'Plie countries south- 
ward of the nvei Senegal discovered, 39. Cape 
of Good Hope seen by Bartholomew Dias, 40. 
Causes of the extreme heat of the climate 
there, 125. Ignorance of tlie ancient astrono- 
mers concerning, 449 Expedition to the coast 
of, ‘m. 

Agricultvre, tlie state of, among the native Ame- 
ricans, J58. Two principal causes of the de- 
fects of, IGl. 

Affuado, is sent to Hispaniola, as a commissioner 
to inspect the conduct of Columbus, 72. 

Aguilar, Jcroin dc, is relieved from a long capti- 
vity among the Indians at Cozumel by Fer- 
nando CoiK'S, 201. 

Albuquerque, llodrigo, his barbarous treatment 
of the Lidians of Ilisiianiola, 198 

Alcavala, in the Spanish Customs, the tcims ex- 
plained, 524. 

Alexander tkc Great, his political chai actor, 23. 
His motive in founding The city of Alexandria, 
ib. His discoveries in India, ib. 

Alrr under, VI. Pope, grants to Fei dinand and 
Isabella of Castile the right of all their western 
discoverifes, 65. Sends missionaries with Co- 
lumbus on his second voyage, ib. 

Almagro, Diego de, his birth and character, 262. 
Associates with Pizarro and Dc Luqne in a 
voyage of discovery, ib. Ilia unsuccessful 
attempts, 263. Is neglected by Pizarro in his 
Spanish negotiation, ^55. Is reconciled to him, 
266. Brings i einforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 
274. Beginning of dissensions between him 
and Pizarro, 280. Invades Chili, 281. Is 
created governor of Chili, and marches to 
Cuzco, 283. Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of 
Pizanoy 284. Defeats Alvarado, and takes 
him prisoner, ib. Is deceived by the artful 
negotiations of Francis Pizarro, 285. Is de- 
feated by the Pizarros, 286. Is taken prisoner, 
287 Is tried and condemned, ib. Is put to 
deatli, lb. 

, the son, affords refuge to his father’s 

followers at Limn, 291. Ilis character, ib. 
Heads a conspiracy against Francis Pizarro, 
SI92. Pizarro assassinated, ih. Is acknow- 
ledged as his successor, ib. Ilis precarious 
situation, 293. Is defeated by Vaca de Castro, 
294. Is betrayed and executed, ib. 

Almajorifasgo, in the Spanish American Cus- 
toms, the amount of. 524. 


Alaarado, Alonzo, is sent from Lima by Franc • 
Pizarro witli a iiody of Spaniards to reheve 
his brotlieis at Cuzco, 284. Is taken prisoner 
by Almagio, ib. His escape, 285. 

, Pedro de, is left by Cories to command 

at Mexico, while he inarched against Narvaez 
2 : 11 . lie 18 besieged by the Mexicans, 23^1. 
Ilis imprudent conduct, 234. His expedition 
to (.luito in Peru, 279. 

Amazons, a community of, said to exist in South 
America, by Francis Oreilana, 290. 

America, the continent of, discovered by Chris- 
topher (Vilumbiis, 76. How it obtained tins 
name, 81. Ferdinand of Castile nominates 
two governments in, 98. Tlie propositions 
offered to the natives, 99. Ill reception of 
Oj<‘du and Nicucssa among them, ib. The 
South Sea discoveied by Balboa, 104. Rio de 
Plata discovered, 108. The natives of, inju- 
riously treated by the Spaniards, 117. The 
vast extent of, 123. The grand objects it pre- 
sented to view, lb. The circumstances of, 
favoiiiable foi commeice and civilization, ib 
The climates of, 124. Various causes of the 
peculiarity of its climates, 125. Its rude and 
uncultivated state when first discovered, 126. 
life, animals, 127. Its insects and reptiles, 128. 
Buds, lb. (iencral account of its soil, 129. 
Impury into the fiist population of, ib. Could 
not be peopled by civilized nations, 132, TJie 
nortJiern extremity of, contiguous to Asia, 133. 
Probably peopled by Asiatics, 137. Condition 
and character of the native mhabitanls in- 
quireil into, ili. Were more rude than the 
natives* of any other kiiowm paits of the eaith, 
ib. The Peruvians and Mexicans excepted, 
138 The first discoverers incapable of a judi- 
cious si>ecnlutive exammalion, ib. The various 
systems of idnlosophers respecting the natives, 

139. Slethod observed in the present revn‘W 
of their liodily constitution and circumstances, 

140. The venereal disease derived from this 
part of the world, 148. Why so thinly inZia- 

, bited, 161. The country depopulated by con- 
tinual wars, 174. Causes of the depopulation 
of, traced, 347. Tins depopulation not the 
result of any iiitenuonal system of policy, 348. 
Nor the result of religion, 349, Number of 
Indian natives still remaining in Mexico and 
Peru, 350, All the Spanish dominions there 
subjected to two viceroys, 351. Its ilmd vice- 
royalty lately establislied, ib. Cause of tlie 
extreme coldness toward the southern extre- 
mity of, 464. The natural uncultivated state 
of the country described, 465 Bones of large 
extinct species of animals discovered under 
ground near the banks of tlic Ohio, ib. Why 
liiiropean animals degenerate there, 466. Sup- 
posed to liave undeigone a convulsive separa- 
tion froi 1 Asia, 467. The vicinity of the two 
continet.ts of Asia and America clearly ascer- 
tained, 4t58, 469, 470. See Mexico, Peru, Cortes, 
Pizarro, Cabot, &c. 

, North,’ proji'ct of settling there, 396. 

First expedition to, fails, 397. A second expe- 
dition to, ends disastrously, ib. Plan of settling 
there resumed without efiect, ib. The coast 
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" of, divided into two parts, 402. Chartors 
granted to two companies for settling colonidb 
in, ib. Emigrations from England to, 436. 
See Colonies^ JV'ew-EnelaTid. Firginta, &;c. 

Americans^ native, in Spanish America, their 
bodily constitution and complexion, 140. 141. 
Their strength and abilities, 141, 142. Their 
insensibility with regard to their women, 142. 
No deformities in their frame, 144. This cir- 
cumstance accounted for, ib. Uniformity of 
their colour, 145. A peculiar race of, described, 
146. TJie Esquimaux, ib. ratagouians, 147. 
The existence of Patagonian giants yet remain- 
ing to be decided, ib. Their diseases, 148. The 
venereal disease peculiaily iheiis, ib. The 
powers and qualities of their minds, 149. Are 
only solicitous to supply immediate wants, ib 
Tile art of computation scarcely known to 
them, 150. Have no abstract ideas, ib. Tlie 
North Americans much more inieJIigent tlian 
those of the South, 151. Their avi'rsion to 
latiour, 152. Their social slate, ib. Domestic 
union, 153. The women, ib Their women 
not prolific, 154. Their parental aftection and 
filial duty, 155. Their modes of subsistence, 
156. Fishing, ib. Hunting, 157. Agriculture, 
1.58. The various objects of tlieir culture, ib. 
Two principal causes of the defects of tlieir 
agricu Iture, 1 .59. Their W’^aiit of lame animals, 
lb. Their want of useful metals, j6w. Their 
political mstilutioiis, 161. Were divided into 
small itidepeiident communities, ih Unac- 
quainted with.the idea of property, 162. Their 
high sense of equality and independence, ih. 
Their ideas of subordination imi>erfect, ib. To 
what tribes these de.scriplion8 ajiply, 163. 
Some exceptions, 164. Flondti, ib. TJie 
Natchez, lb. 'J’he islands, 105. In Bogota, ib. 
Inquiry info the causes of these irregularities, 
lb. Their art of war, 167. Then motives to 
hoslilify, ib. Causes of tlu'ir ferocity, ib. 
Perpetuity of their animosities, 168. Theii 
modes of conducting war, ih. Arc not destitute 
of courage and fortitude, 169. Inciipablc of 
military discipline, 170. I'lieir treatment of 
prisoners, ib. Their fortitude under torture, 
171. Never eat human fiesli but to gratify re- 
venge, 172. How the South Ainencaiis tn^ated 
their prisoners, ib. Their military eduealion, 

173. Strange method of choosing a captain 
among the Indians on the hanks of the Orinoco, 
ib. Their numbers wasted by continual wars, 

174. Their tribes now recruit tlieir numbers 
by adopting prisoners, ib. Are never formida- 
ble in war to more puiishcd nations, 175. Their 
arts, dress, and ornaments, itx 'Piieir habita- 
tions, 176. Their arms, 178 Their domestic 
utensils, ib. Construction of Iheir canoes, ih. 
The listlessness with whicti iney apply to la- 
bour, 179. Their religion, ib. Some tribes 
altogether destitute of any, 180. Remarkable 
diversity in then religious notions, 181. Their 
ideas of the immortality of the soul , 183. Their 
modes of burial, J84. Why their physicians 

retend to be conjurors, ib. Their love of 
ancing, 18,5. Their immoderate passion for 
gaming, 187. A re extremely addi cted to drunk - 
enness, ib. Put their aged and incurable to 
death, 189. General estimate of their charac- 
ter, ib. Their intellectual powers, ib. Their 
political talents, 190. Powers of affection, 191. 
Hardness of hearty ib. Their insensibility, ib. 
Taciturnity, 192. Their cunning, ib Their 
virtues, 193. Their spirit of independence, ib. 
Fortitude, ib. Attachment to their commu- 
nity, ib. Their satisfaction with their own 
condition, 194. General caution with respect 
to this inquiry, ib Two distinguishable classes, 
]95. Exceptions ns to their character, 196. 
An antipathy industriously encouraged be- 
tween them and the Negroes in America, by 
the Spaniard.^, 358. Their present condition. 


ib. How taxed, ib. Stated services demanded 
from them, ib. Mode of exacting these ser- 
vices, 359. How governed, ib. Protector of 
the Indians, his function, ib. Reasons why 
so small a progress is made in their conversion, 
:I64. Their characteristic leatures described, 
470 Instances of their persevering speed, 
471. 

AmerigOy Vespucci, publishes the first viritten 
account of the New World, and hence gave 
name to America, 81. His claim as a disco- 
verer examined, 458. 

Anacoana^ a feninle cazique of Hispaniola, her 
base and cruel usage by the S^aniaids, 93, 94. 

A tides ^ stupendous lieiglit and extent of tliat 
range of mountains, 12:1. Their height com- 
pared with other mountains, 461 Gunzalo 
Pizarro’s remarkable expedition over, 289. 

Aminals, large, very few lound in America at its 
first discovery, 128. 

AncinttSs cause of the imperfection of the art of 
navigation among them, 18. 3’licir geographi- 
cal knowledge extremely confined, 449. 

Arabians^ peculiarly attached to the study of 
Geography, 28 

Argonauts, the expedition of, why so famous 
among the Greeks, 21 

Arxihmetit, or computation, the art of, hardly 
known to the native Americans, 150 

Ascolino, Father, his extraordinary mission to 
the Prince of the Tartars, 30 

Astatic discoveries made by the Russians, 135. 

AsstetUo trade, the nature of, explained, 1174. 
The frauds in, and how put an end to, 375. 

Atahaalpa, is loft by his father Iluascar liis suc- 
cessor in the kingdom of duilo, 269. Defeats 
his brother Iluascar, and usurps the empire of 
Perujib. Sends presents to Pizarro, 270. Visits 
Pizarro, 272. Is perfidiously seized by him, 
273. Agrees with Pizarro on a ransom, ib 
Is icfused his liberty, 275. His behaviour dur- 
ing Ills confinement, 276. A form of trial be- 
stowed on him, lb. Is put to death, 277. Com- 
parison of authorities relating to his transac- 
tions with, and treatment by Pr/.arro, 497. 

Audience of New S^paiii, boatd of^ established by 
the Emperor Charles V., 259. Courts of, tlieir 
jurisdiction, 352, 

Aveiia, a Spanish tax for convoy to and from 
America, when first imposed, 524. Its rate, ib. 

Azores, those islands discovered by the Portu- 
guese, 38. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an insurrection in Vir- 
ginia, 424. Fences the governor and counni 
there to fiy, ih. They apply to England for 
succour, 425. His death tei inmates tlie rebel- 
lion, ib. 

Balboa, Vasco Nugnez de, settles a colony at 
Santa Maria, in the Gulf of Darien, 100. Re 
ceives intelligence of the rich country of Peru, 
102. His clinractor, 103. Marclies across the 
isthmus, 104. Discovers the Southern Ocean, 
lb. Returns, 105. Is superseded in Ins com- 
mand by the appointment of Pedrarias Davila, 
ib. Is fined by Pedrarias for former transac- 
tions, 106. Is appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the countries on the Soutli Sea, and mairies 
Pedrarias’s daughter, 106, 107. Is arrested and 
put to death by Pediarias, 107. 

Rttr A, Jesuits’, a production peculiar to Peru, 368. 

Barrere, his description of tlie construction of 
Indian houses, 482. 

.BcAoiw, Marlin, the honour of having discovered 
America falsely ascribed to him by some Ger- 
man authors, 455. Account of him and his 
family, ib. 

Behring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, 
thouclit to have discovered the north-west 
extremity of America from the eastward, 135 
Uncertainly of their accounts, 467. 

Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces 
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the kingdom of Quito, 378, 379. la deprived 
of his cununand byPizarro, 389. 

Benjamin^ the Jew of Tudela, liia extraordinary 
tiavels, 30. 

Bcmaldes^ instance of the bravery of the Carib- 
becs mentioned by him, 484. 

BethencovLrty John de, a Norman baron, conquers 
and possesses the Canary islands, 3J. 

Birds f an account of those riatuial to America, 
138. The flight of, often sii etch to an umneuse 
distance from land, 453. 

Boffotay in America, some account of the inha- 
bitants of, 105. Causes of their tame submis- 
sion to the Spaniards, IbO. Tiieir religious 
doctrines and iites, 183. 

Bojadury >t’ape, the first discovery of, 35 Is 
doubled by the Portuguese discoverers, 36. 

Bossuy Ins account of the American wai song, 
470. 

Boradilluy Francis de, is sent to Hispaniola to 
inqune into the conduct of Columbus, 83. 
Send.-! Columbus iiomo in irons, 83, 84. Is de- 
giaded, 85. 

Bouffatnvilley his defence of the Periplus of 
i I anno, 448. 

Bouffut Vy M., his character of the native Peru- 
vians, 473 

B rosily the coast of, discovered by Alvarez Ca- 
bral, 83. Remarks on the climate of, 463. 

Bridfresy Peruvian, described, 508. 

Bui niis Jlyi’csy in South America, some account 
of that province, 344. 

Bullsy papal, of no force in Spanish America, 
before examined and approved by the royal 
council of the Indies, 361. See Crus ado. 

Burial of file dead, American mode of, 184. 

Caboty Giovanni, is appointed to command the 
111 St expedition to explore unknown countries, 

390 F.inbaiks wifh his son at Bristol, ib. 
Discovers Newfoundland, ib. Refill ns to Eng- 
land, lb. No advantage is deiived from his 
diMovenes, lb. The scheme is abandoned, 

391 He IS appointed governor of a company 
ol met chant adventurers, for whom he obtains 
a charter, 393. 

, f^ebasfian, sails on an expedition toPouth 

America, 393. Visits Brasil, and ftmelies at 
llispamola and Pui'rfo Riro, ib, Ihs \oyage 
extends the spliere of English navigation, and 
proves the means of opening an iiileicoinse 
with the Aichipelago, and some towii.s on the 
coasj of Syria, ib. 

Cafnaly Alvaiez, a Porlugiiose comiiiandei , dis- 
t ovens tJie co.i-st of Bra.sil, 83 

Ckxaoy the best m qualify, jiiodiu ed in the Spanish 
Ahum lean colonies, 368. The preparation of 
clnu'olate from, derived irom the Mexicans, 
376. 

CodiZy the galeons and flota removed thither fiom 
Seville, 373. 

Calif orvuiy the peninsula of, di.scovored by Fer- 
nando f fortes, 360 Tlie lino state of this 
country long unknown, 341. Why depreciated 
by the .lesmts, ib. Favourable account of, 
given by Don Joseph Galvez, ih 

Califurnuinsy the character of, by P. Venegas, 
474. 

Oampcachyy discovered by Cordova, who is re- 
pulsed by the natives, 119 

Campowanrsy Don Pedro Rodriguez, character of 
his political and commercial writings, 522. 
Ilis account of the produce of tlie Spanish 
American mines, .525. 

Oanary islands, erected into a kingdom by Pojie 
Clement VI,, 33. Are conquered by John de 
Bethencourt, ib. 

CannibalSy no pe.ople ever found to eat human 
flesh for subsistence, though olleii for revenge, 
173. 480. 

■Oanoesy American the construction of, described, 
178. 
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Caraccasy establishment of the compkny trading 
to that coast, 377. Growth of the trade, 521. 

Caribbee islands, discovered by Columbus in his" 
second voyage, 66. 

Caribbei’Sy ilieii spirit peculiarly fierce, 196 
Theii charatfei, by M. de Ciianvalon, 474. 
Probable conjeciuic as to the distinction in 
eharacier beiween tliem and the natives of 
the laiger islands, 485. 

Carptniy hi.s exiiaoidmary mission to the Prince 
of I he Tariait., 30. 

Caithajrena, the haibour of, the safest and best 
fortified of any in all the Spanish American 
dominions, 315 

Cai thaginiansy slate of commeicc and iia\ igation 
among, 20. The famous voyages of IJanno 
and Iliinlico, ib. 

Carvajaly Fiancisco de, conliibutes to Vaca de 
Castio’s victory over young Almagro, 294. 
Eucouiages Gonzalo Pizario to assume the 
government of Peru, 300 Advises Pizarro to 
assume the sovereignlv of the country, 302. 
Is seized by Gasca, and executed, 308. 

Castilloy Ueinul Diaz deb character of his His- 
tnria Vcidadera de la Coiiquista delaNiieia 
Espagna, 486. 

Ckntenoy Diego, rcvolfs from Gonzafo Pizarro to 
the viceioy of Peiu, 301. Is deb ated by Car- 
vajal, and secretes himself in a cave, 302. 
Sallies out, and seizes f’uzco, 306, 307. Is 
reduced by I’l/arro, 307. Is employed by 
Gasca to make dibcoveiies m tiie Hgions about 
the 1 iver Plata, 310 

Chancelovr, Ricbaid, sails in search of a north- 
west puKsage, 393. The fleet is scattered in a 
storm, lb. lie enlcr.s tlie W^liile ?^cu, and win- 
teis at Archangel, ib Visits Moscow, a dis- 
tance of J^iOOmiRs, and Ji'Ineis a lotler to the 
czar, lb. ks tJie means of opening a trade 
with Russia, )b Is empoweied by Queen 
Elizabeth lo negotiate with the czar in her 
name, ib. 

Chavviilou, M de, his thaiacter of the native 
Caribbees, 474 

niapiioiu'.^y in the Spanish American colonies, 
who thus distinguished, 356. 

Chailrs Ilf , king of Spain, establishes packet 
boai- between Sjiam and tin' colonies, 378. 
Allows fiee trade lothe Wmdwaid islands, ib. 
Grants ilic culo.nes a. free tiade with each 
olhei, 380. 

V , Kinptror, sends Roderigo dc Figueroa 

to Hispaniola, as Chief Judge, to regulate the 
treatment of the Indians, 113 Causos this 
snhjf ct to be de bated before him, 115. Plquips 
a sijiiadion at the solicitation of Fcidmaiid 
Magellan, 3.53. Resigns his claim on the Mo- 
hn K as to the Portuguese, 255. Appoints Cortes 
governor of New Spam, 256. Rcwaids him 
on coming liome, 259. Establishes a boaid 
called the Audience of New’ Spam, ib. His 
consultations on American affaii.s, 294. Esta- 
blishes newr regulations, 296. 

Clir{,apcak See Virginia. 

Chilly IS invaded by Alnmgro, 281. How sub- 
jected by the Spaniards,* 342 Excellence ol 
its climate and soil, ib. (kiuse of its being 
neglected, ,343. Prospect of its improvement, 
lb, 

Chiqui*oSy political state of that people, from 
Fernandez, 478, 

ChocolatCy the use of, derived from the Mexicans, 
376 

Ckolula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with 
some account of the toxvn, 217, A conspiracy 
aL'ainst Cories discovered and the inhabitants 
destroyed, ib. 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at 
the Rc'fonnalirm, 427. Religious persecutiou 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Eliza- 
beth, 428. Intolerant spirit of the church, 4^. 
Separation of the Puritans from the rhurch, 
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lb. They are reduced into an eccleeiasticai 
Bystem by Bobert Brown, a popular declaimer, 
and adopt the name of Brownists, 430. Take 
refuge in Holland, 431. Remove tlicnce to 
America, 432. Church government is esta- 
blished in Massachusetts Bay, 435. Its intole- 
rance, lb. The intolerance of Laud increases 
the emigrations from England, 436. 

Ciccro. instance of his ignorance in geography, 
450. 

Cinaloa^ political state of the people there, 478. 
Their mode of living, 481. Are destitute of 
»tl religion, 483. Extraordinary large grain of 
gold found there, 509. 

Ctncffutlla, in the province of Sonora, late dis- 
coveries of rich mines made there by the Spa- 
niards, 340. Probable effects of tliese disco- 
veries, 34J. 

Clavigeroy M., several of his objections answered, 
518, 519. 

dement VI., Pope, erects ilie Canary islands into 
a kingdom, 

Climatesj influenced by a variety of causes, 
12J. TJioir operation on mankind, 195. In- 
quiry into tlie cause of tlie different degrees of 
neat in, 462. 

Cochineal^ an important production, almost pe- 
cufliar to New Spain, 368. 

Cofd, extraordinary predominance of, in the cli- 
mate of America, 124. Causes of this |»ecu- 
liarity, 125. 

Colonies^ English American, project of settling 
them, 3%. Two expeditions tail, 397. The 
fiist colony established in Virginia, 398. In 
danger of perishing by famine: it returns to 
England, 399. A second attempt made to 
settle tlicrc, but tlie colony jieribhcb by famine, 
400. TJie scheme of settling tlicre us aban- 
doned, lb. Circumstances in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth unfavourable to coloin/.ution, 401. The 
reign of James favourable to tlie estubiiHiimciit 
of colonies, ib. James divides the roast of 
America into two parts , the one caliod the first 
or south colony of Virginia, the other the 
second or north colony, 402. lie giants char- 
ters to two companies (or the gmernuinit of 
them, ib. Tenoi and d<‘(ects oi ilio««‘ ( lintteis, 
403, Under these chariiTs the settlements of 
the English in Virginia and New England were 
establistied, ib. Capt. Newport sails from 
England for Virginia, and discovers the Chesa- 
pcak, 404. Sails up .lames river, and founds 
a settlement in Jamestown, ib. Its bad ad- 
ministration, lb It is annoyed by the Indians, 
and suffers ftorn scarcity and the unbealUiiucss 
of tlie climate, 405. Seasonable succours ate 
sent from England, 406. A suivey of the 
country 18 undertaken, ib. Tlie colony depends 
for subsistence chiefly on supplies from the 
natives, 407. A cliange is made in the consti- 
tution of the company, and a new charter is 
granted with more ample privileges, ib. Lord 
Delaware is appointed governor of the colony, 
ib. Anarchy prevails tliere, 408. It is almost 
reduced by famine, ib, Loid Delaware arrives, 
and by his wise administration restores order 
and discipline, 409. Ills liealtli obliges him to 
return to England, and he is Bujicrseded by Sir 
Thomas Dale, who establislies raaiual law, 
ib, A new charter is issued to the colony, and 
new privileges aie gi anted, 410. Cultivation 
of the land is promoted, and a treaty entered 
into with tlie natives, ib. The land in Virginia 
becninqs pi opeity, 411. The culture of tobacco 
is introduced, and its pernicious consequences, 
ib The company in England send out a 
number of young women to induce the twlo- 
nists to form more extensive plans of industry, 
41?. Negroes are first introduced, ib. A 
ne«v constitution is given to the colony, ib. A 
general massacre of the Et.glish is planned by 
tite Indians, and executed in most of the set- 


tlements, 414. A bloody war is commenced 
with tlie Indians, and' neither old nor voung 
are spared, ib. The settlements extend, and 
industry revives, 415. Defects in the first con- 
stitution of the colonies, 417. King Charles’s 
arbitrary government of them, 418. He grants 
them new privileges, 419. They flourish under 
Uie new government, 420. The colonists re- 
main attached to the royal cause, and parlia- 
ment makes war on Virginia, which is obliged 
to acknowledge the Commonwealth, 420, 421. 
Restraints are laid on the trade of the colnmcs, 
421. The colonists are dibsatisfied with lliesc 
restraints, ib. Are the first to acknowledge 
Charles II., but their loyally is ill rewarded, ib. 
Restraints on their commerce further extended 
by the navigation act, 422. Effects of the act, 
423. Colonists rcinonslrate against it, ib. The 
colony of Virginia is attacked by the Indians, 
ib. Discontents arc ptoduced by tlie grains of 
land by the ciown, ib. A colony is established 
at New Plymouth in New England, 432. Plan 
of Us government, ib. A grand council is ap- 
pointed, 433. A new colony is projected, ib. 
Settles at Massachusetts Bay, 434. ’J'lie char- 
ter of the company in England being trans- 
feired to the colonies, they extend in conse- 
quence of it, 430. 7’he colonists increase, 437. 
New settlers arrive, 439. Sectaries settle in 
Providence ami Rhode Island, 440. I'heologi- 
cal contests give rise to a colony at Connecticut, 
44] . Emigrants hum Massaclmsctts Bay settle 
there, ib. Settlements are formed in the pio- 
vinoc*s of New'-riainpshirc and Maine, ib. 
State of tlie colonies at the Revolution, 444. 
Arc exempted from certain duties, 445. Enter 
into a league of confederacy, ib. Assume the 
right of coming, 446. Arc patronized by Crom- 
well, who pioposcs to transport them to Ja- 
maica, ib. They decline his offer, 447. See 
JSTew- England^ Eirgivia^ &c. 

Colonies y Spanisli American, view of the policy 
and ti ade of, 347. Deiiopulalion the first effect 
of them, ib. Causes of this depopulation, ib. 
The small-pox very fatal to, 348. Genera! idea 
of th(' S])aiiish policy in, ib. Early interposi- 
tion of the regal authority in, 349. An exrlu 
sivft trade the first object in, 353. Cfonq.ared 
With those of ancient Greece and Rome, 3,54. 
The great restrictions they are subject to, ib. 
Slow pi ogress of their population from Europe, 
355. Are discouraged by the state of properly 
Iheie, ib. ; and by the nature of ibcir ecclesi 
astical policy, 356. The various classes of 
Iieople in, ib. ICcclesi astical constitution of, 
360. Form and endowment a of the church 
there, 361. Pernicious effects of monastic in- 
stitutions there, ib. Chaiacter of the eccle- 
siastics there, 362. Productions of, 365. The 
mines, 366. Those of Potosi and Sacotcr.as, 
lb. The spirit with which they are worked, 
ih. Fatal effect.s of this ardour, 367. Other 
coramodhicB that compose the commerce of, 
368. Amazing irir rease of horned cattle theie, 
ib. Advantages which Spain formerly derived 
from them, 369. Why the same advantages 
are not still received, ib. Giiarda costas em 
ployed to check the contraband trade in, 37,5. 
The use of register ships introduced, .376 ; and 
galeons laid aside, ib. Company of the (^a- 
raccas Instituted, 377. Establishment of reenhn 
packet boats to, 378 Free Trade permitted lie- 
tween them, ib New regulations in the go- 
vernment of, 380. Reformation of the courts 
of justice, ib New distribution of govern- 
ments, lb. A fourth viccroyalty established, 
ib. Attempts to reform domestic policy, 381. 
Their trade with the Philippine islands, .38.3. 
Revenue derived from, by Spain, 384. Expense 
of administration there, 385. State of popu- 
lation in, 512. The number of monaisteries 
there, 515. See Mexico Pet'Ut &.c. 
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CkdunUtus, Bartholomew, is sent by his brother 
Christopher to negotiate with Honiy Vll. kmg 
of Englan^ 46. The misfortunes of his voy- 
age, 48. Follows his brother to Hispaniola, 
6^70. Is vested with the administration of 
anairs there by his brother on his return to 
^ain, 73. Founds the town of St. Domingo, 

«■ — , Christopher, birth and education of, 

42. Ilis early voyages, ib. Marries and settles 
at Lisbon, ib. His geographical reflections, 43. 
Conceives the idea of making discoveries to 
the westward, 44. Offers his services to the 
Genoese senate, 45. Cause of his overtures 
being rejected in Portugal, 4G. Applies to the 
courts of Castile and England, ib. His propo- 
sal, how treated by the Spanish geographorsj^ 
47. Is patronized by Juan Perez, 48. Hw 
proposals again rejected, 49. Is invited by 
Isabella, and engaged in the Spanish service, 
50. Preparations for hia voyage, 51. The 
amount of his equipment, ib. Sails from 
Spain, 52. His vigilant attention to all cir- 
cumstances during his voyage, ib. Apprehen- 
sions of his crew, ib. Hia address in quieting 
their cabals, ib. Indications of their approach- 
ing land, 54. An island discovered, 55. He 
lands, 56. His interview with the natives, ib. 
Names the island San Salvadore, ib. Prose- 
cutes his discoveries southward, .57. Discovers 
and lands on the island of Cuba, ib. Discovers 
Hispaniola, 58. Suffers shipwreck, but is saved 
by the Indians, 59. Builds a fort, 60. Returns 
to Europe, 61. llis expedient to preserve the 
memory of his discoveries during a storm, 62. 
Arrives at tlie Azores, ib. Arrives at Lisbon, 
ib. His reception in Spain, 63. Ills audience 
with Ferdinand and Isabella, ib. His eipiiii- 
ment for a second voyage, 65- Discovers the 
Carribbee islands, 66. Finds his colony on 
Hispaniola destroyed, ib. Builds a city, which 
he calls Isabella, 67. Visits the interior parts 
of the country, ib. Ills men discontented and 
factious, 68. Dwcovers the island of Jamaica, 
69. Meets his brother Bartholomew at Isa- 
oella, 70. The natives ill used by his men, 
and begin to be alarmed, ib. He defeats the 
Indians, 71. Exacts tribute from them, ib 
Returns to Spain to justify his conduct, 73. fs 
furnished with a more regular plan for coloni- 
zation, 74. Ilis third voyage, 75. Discovers 
the island ofTrinidad, 76 Discovers the con- 
tinent of America, ib. State of Hispaniola on 
his arrival, ib. Composes the mutiny of R oldan 
and Ilis adherents, 78, Is disfres-sed by the 
factious behaviour of his men, 82. (Complaints 
carried to Spain against him, ib. Is sent home 
in irons, 84. Clears his conduct, but is not 
restored to his authority, ib. Ills sohcitalions 
neglected, 86 Forms new pchcincs of disco- 
very, ih. Engages In a fourth voyage, 87. 
Ilis tn-atinent at Hispaniola, ib. Searches 
after a passage lo the Indian ocean, 08. Is 
shipwrecked on the coast of Jamaica, 89. Ilis 
artifice to secure the ftiendship of the Indians, 
90. Is delivered, and arrives at Hispaniola, 
91 Returns to Spam, ib. His death, 92 His 
right to the original discovery of America de- 
fended, 298 The spirit of adventure raised 
in England by his discoveries, 389, Is checked 
by the want of skill in navigation, ib. His 
system of opening a possjige to India by steer- 
ing a western course is adopted by (C!abot, 390. 

, Don Diego, sues out his claim to his 

father’s privileges, 97. Marries, and goes over 
to Hispaniola, ib. Establishes a pearl-fishery 
at Cubaguk, 98. Projects the conquest of Cuba, 
]00. His measures thwarted by Ferdinand, 
108. Returns to Spain, ib 
Commerce, the era from Wliich its coinmencement 
is to be dated, 17. Motives to an intercourse 
among distant nations, 18. Still fiourished m 


the eastern empire after the ^ubv^indon of the' 
western, 28. Revival of) in Etitopei 3l> 

Compass, mariner’s, navigation exited more 
by the invenuon of, Uian by all the efforts of 
preceding ages, 32. By whom invented, ib. 

Coadatnine, M., his account of the country at 
the foot of the Andes, in South. America, 465. 
His remarks on the character of the native 
Americans, 473. 

Congo, the kingdom of, discovered by the Portu- 
guese, 39. 

Constantinople, the consequence of removing 
the seat of the Roman Empire to, 27. Conti- 
nued a commercial city after the extinction of 
the western empire, 28. Became the chief 
mart of Italy, 29. 

Cordova, Francisco Hernandez, discovers yucfn- 
tan, 119. Is repulsed at Campeachy, and re- 
turns to Cuba, lb. , 

Corita, Alonzo, his observations on tlie contra- 
band trade of the Spanish colonies, 382, 383. 
Character of his American memoirs, 500, 501. 

Cortes, Fernando, his birth, education, and cha- 
racter, 197. Is by Velasquez appointed ci>in 
mander of the armament fitted out by iiiin 
against New Spam, 198. Velasquez bccoiuf < 
jealous of him, 199. Velasquez sends an oider 
to deprive him of his commission, and lay him 
under an arrest, 199. Is protected by hi-, 
troops, ib. The amount of Iiis forces,' 200 
Reduces the Indians at Tabasco, 201. Arrives 
at St Juan rte Ulna, ib. llis interview with 
two Mexican command ci^', ib. Sends piesciits 
to Montezuma, 203. Ueci*ive.s others in return, 
lU. His schemes, 205. Establishes a form of 
civil government, 207. Resigns his cornu ns 
Sion under Vela.squez, and assumes the loiu- 
mand in the king’s name, 207, 208 His fi leud- 
sliip courted by the Zempoallans, 208. Builds 
a fort, 209. (Concludes a foniial alliance with 
several caziques, 210. Discovers a conspiracy 
among his men, and destroys his ships, 211. 
Advances into the roiintiy, 212. Is opposed 
by the Tlascalans, 21.3. Concludes a peace 
with them, 21.5. His rash zeal, 216. Proceeds 
to (’holula, 217. Discovers a conspiracy 
against him there, and destroys the inhabitants, 
ib. Approarlies in sight of the capital city of 
Mexico, ih. llis first interview with Monte- 
zuma, 218. His anxiety at his situation in the 
city of Mexico, 221. Seizes Morile/iima, 223. 
Orders him to be fettered, 221. Rea.sorLs for 
his conduct, ib. Prevails on Montezuma to 
own himself a vassal lo the Spanish crown, 

225, Amount and division of his treasure, 

226. Enrages the Mexicans by his imprudent 
zeal, 227. An armament sent by Velasquez 
to supeisede him, 228. llis deliberations on 
tliis event, 230. Advances to meet Narvaez, 
231, Defeats Naivaez, and takes him jiri- 
soncr, 233. Gains o\ er Ihe Spanish soldiers to 
his interest, ib. Relnres to Mexico, 234 Ilis 
improper conduct on his arrival, ib. Is reso- 
lutely attacked by the Mexicans, 235. Attacks 
them in return without success, ib. Death of 
Montezuma, 236. His evtraordniaiy escape 
from death, 237 Abandons the city of Mex- 
ico, ib. Ip attacked by the Me.xicans, ib His 
great losset^ m the encounter, 238. Difficulties 
of his retreat, ib. Battle of Otumba, 239. 
Defeats the Mexicans, 2f0 Mutinous spirit 
of his troops, 241. Reduces the Tcpeacans, 
242. Is strengthened by several reinforcements, 
Ib. Returns towards Mexico, 243. Establishes 
his head-quarters at Tezeuco, 244. Reduces 
or copciliates the suriounding country, ib. 
Cabals among his troops, 245 His prudence 
in supproasmg them, ib Builds and launches 
a fleet of brigantin<*s on Die lake, 246. Be- 
sieges Mexico, 247. Makes a grand assault to 
fake the city by storm, but is repulsed, M8- 
Evades the Mexican nrophiHiy, 250. Takes 
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Guatimozin {nrisonor, SSL Gains possession 
of the city, lb. ; and of the whole empire, S52. 
Defeats another attempt to supersede him in 
Ins command. 256. Is appointed governor of 
JVew Idpain, ib. llis schemes and arrange- 
ments, 250, 257. Cruel treatment of the na- 
tives, 257. His conduct subject(*d to inquiry, 
258. lloturns to Spain to justify Jiiiusett, 259. 
Is rewarded by the emperor (^hailcb V., ib. 
Goes back to Mckico with limited powers, ib. 
Discovers Calilonua, 200. lleturiis to Spain, 
and dicb, ib. Inquiry into the nature of.Jns 
letters to the empeior Charles V ., 485. Authors 
who wrote of liir. conquest of New Spain, ib. 

Council of the Indies, its power, 3.53. 

Creoles in tlie Spauihli American colonies, cha- 
racter of, 3.50. 

Ciofflanf Cob »uel, George, his account of the dis 
covery of the bones o( a hirge extinct species 
of animals in North America, 465. 

Crusades to the Holy Land, llie great political 
ifilvantages derived from, by the European na- 
tions, 29. 

Crus ado, bulls of, iniblislied regularly eveiy two 
years in the Spanish colonies, 38-1. Prices of, 
and amount of the sale at the last publication, 
523. 

Cuba, the island of, discovered by Clirntoplier 
Columbus, 57. Is sailed round by Ocampo, 97. 
The conqu<‘St of, undei taken by Diego Velas- 
(lue/., lUl. Cruel trealiiKuit of the cazique 
Hatuey, and his repartee td a fiiar, ib <Jo- 
lumbus’s enthuftiaslic description of a harbour 
in, 453. Th(‘ tobacco produced thcic the finest 
in all America, 3GH 

Cuhagua, a ])eail fishery c-slahlislietl llune, 08. 

Oumnaa, the natives of, revenge llieir ill treat- 
ment by flic Spani.'iids, 1 18. The country de- 
solatefl by Diegn Ocampo, ib. 

Cuzco, the capital oflhePeruN lan ernpne, founded 
by Maiico Capac, 268, Is sei/<’d by Pi/airo, i 
278. Is besieged by the Peiuvians, 282, l.s 
surprised by Alniagto, 28.1. N reroveied and 
pillaged by (he Pizaiios, 286, 287. Was tin 
only city in all Peru, 338 

Dancing, the love of, n favouiifo passion among 
the Aiiiericans, 183. 

Daiicn, the isthmus of, desciibed, 103. The in- 
crease of- scttlerneiii theie cbstiucied by the 
noxiousness of the clnnale, 315 

Dclatoarc, Ijoid, i< ap[tonite<l goxeiiKir of Virgi- 
nia, 407. His wise adininislration there, 409. 
Is obliged to rctum b) England on account of 
his health, ib. 

De Solis, hi.s unfortunate expedition up the river 
Plata, 108. 

— , Autonlo, character of his llistoria dc 

la Conqui.sixi de IMcmco, 486. 

D'Esguiladic, Prince, viceioy of Peru, bis vi- 
gorous measures for restiainmg the excesses of 
the regular clergy there, 363. Rendcicd inef- 
fectual, ib. 

Diaz, Uaitliolonicw, discovers the Cape of Good 
Hope, 40. 

Discoveries, llie difTercnre between tliosc made 
by land and those by sea stated, 4.50. 

Dodwcll, his objections to the Pcriplus of Hanno 
exiiloded, 448, 

Domingo, St , on the island of Hispaniola, found- 
ed by HarthoIoiiK'VV Columbus, 76, 77. 

Dominicniis, tliosc in Ilnpaniola publicly renion 
stratc against the cruel ti eatrneril of the Indians, 
109. See J^as Casas. 

Drake, Sir Fiance, sails round the world, 305. 

Drunkenness, <'trong propensity of the Ameripans 
to indulge in, 187. 

Earth, the ali'lic of, how divided into zones by 
the ancients, 26. 

Ep/7»fja/js, .inrient, stale of commerce and na- 
vigation among them, 10. 


El Dorado, wonderful reports of a country so 
called, made by Francis Orellana, 290. 

Elephant, that animal peculiar to the torrid zone, 
465. 

Elizabeth, the leign of, auspicious to discovery, 
394. She encourages conmierce, and secures 
the trade to Russia, 393. Circumstances in 
Jier reign unfavourable to colonization, 401. 
Her high idea of iier supciior skill in theology, 
428, note. ^ 

Escurial, curious calendar discovered in the 
library thi‘re by Mr, Waddilove, 501. Descrip- 
tion of that valuable monument of Mcxictui 
art, lb. 

Esquimaux Indians, resemblance between them 
and their neighbours the Giccnlandeis, 130. 
Some* account of, 482. 

Eugene IV., Poj)C, grants to llie Poitugucs.e an 
exclusive right to all the countries tin y should 
discover, from Cape Non to tlic coniinent of 
India, 38. 

Europe, bow affected by the dismemberment of 
the Roman empire by the barbaions nations, 
27. Revival of commerce and navigation, 28- 
Pohtical advantages derived from the cru- 
sades, 29. 

Ferdinand, king of Castile — sec Coiumhus and 
Isabella — turns his attention at lengtii to the 
1 egulalion of American aflairs, 95. Don Diego 
de Columbus sues out bis father’s claims 
against him, 97. Erects two governments on 
the continent of America, 98 Sends a fleet 
to Darien, and supersedes Balboa, 105 Ap- 
points Balboa lieutenant-govoinor ofthecoun 
tries on the Soulli Sea, JOfi. Sends Djas de 
Sobs to discovei a western passage to the Mo 
luceas, 108, Thwarts the measures of Diego 
Columbus, ib. Ills decree concerning the 
treaiiiKMit of tlie Indians, 109. 

Fernandez, Don Diego, chaiacter of his llistoria 
del Peru, 495. 

, P , bis description of tlie political 

state of the CJ.iquitos, 478. 

Ftgun'on, Roderipo de, is ai>i)ointed chief judge 
of Hispaniola, with a commission to examine 
into the tieatnientof the Indian natives, 113. 
Makes an experiment to determine the capacity 
of the Indians, J17. 

Flonrfa, discovered by .Iiian Ponn* de Leon, lOI. 
The chiefs there hereditary, 161. Account of, 
from Alvara Nugiiez Cabeca de Veca, 475. 

Flat a, Spanish, some account of, 372. 

Fonseca, bishop of Badajos, minister for Indian 
aflairs, obstructs the plans of colonization and 
discovery formed by (kilumbus, 72 7.5 Pa- 
tronizes the expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, SO. 

Frobisher, Martm, makes three unsuccessful 
attempts to discover a norih-eaBt passage to 
India, 395. 

OaJeons, Spanish, the nature and puipiose of 
tliese vessels, 372. Arrangement of their voy- 
age, ib. 

Oalvez, Don Joseph, sent to discover the true 
state of California, 341. 

Qama, Vasco de,, his voyage for discovery, 79. 
Doubles the (>ape of Good Hope, ib- Anchors 
before the city of Melinda, ib. Arrives at Cale- 
cut, in Malabar, ib. 

Gaming, strange propensity of the Americans 
to, 187. 

Oavgr.9, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the 
position of that river, 4.50. 

Oosca, Pedro do la, sent to Peru as president of 
the Court of Audience in Lima, 304. His 
character and moderation, ib. The powers he 
w-os vested With, ib. Arrives at Panama, 305 
.Acqnire.s possession of Panama witli the fleet 
mid forces there, *306. Advances towards 
< ’’izco. .307. Pizarro’s troops desert to him, 
L,)3. His moderate use of the victory ib 
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Devisej 3 employment for Jiis soldiers, 310. Hls 
division of the country among his lolloweis, 
311. The discontents it occasions, ib. Re- 
stores order and government, ib. His reception 
at his return to Spain, 31 1, 312. 

OeminuSf instance of his ignorance in geogra- 
phy, 451. 

Oeograjiky^ the knowledge of, extremely confined 
among the ancients, Recame a favourite 
study among the Arabians, 28. 

Oianis, the accoiiiits of, in our early tiavellers, 
unconfirmed by leccrit discoveries, 32. 472. 
Gilbeit, Sir lluinphicy, conducts the first colony 
to North Aineiica, 396. A charlci is gt anted 
to him and his hens, ib. (Conducts anoUier ex- 
pedition, which ends disastrously, and in wlucli 
he jjerishes, 397. 

Gioia, Flavio, the inventor of tlic mariner’s com- 
pabs, 32. 

Glube^ Its division into zones by the ancients, 26. 
Quid, why the fust metal with which man was 
aciiuainted, 160. Extraordinary large gram of, 
found in tlie mines at Cinaloa, 509. 

6'yw/arfl, character of his Cronica de la Nueva 
Espagna, 485. 

Good Hopc^ Capo of, discovered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, 40. 

Goiiudd, Bartliolomew, is the first who attempts j 
to steer a direct course iiom England to North 
America, 40 L Descries Mas.sacluisetts Bay, 
and returns to England, ib. Tiie consequences 
of his voyage, ib. 

Government, no \ isible form of, among the native 
Americans, 163. Exceptions, 164. 

Qh'an Chaco, account of the method of making 
wai among the natives of, fiom Lozano, 479. 
Granada, now kingdom of, in America, by whom 
reduced to the Spanish dominion, 346. Its cli- 
mate and produce, ib. A viceroy lately esta- 
blished there, 351. 

Orvvks, ancient, progress of navigation and dis- 
covery among them, 21. Their comnierrial 
iiiterco.irse with other nations veiy limited, 34. 
Gircnlavd, its vicinity to Noith Ameiica, i;i6. 
Green vtllr, 8ir Richard, establishes a colony in 
V’^irgima, which, being in danger of perishing 
by tarn me, is obliged to return to England, 398.' 
Appears off the coast soon after the departuie 
of the colony, and lands rtfieen of Ins crew to 
keep possession of the island, who aic destroyed 
by the savages, 399. 

Orijaloa, Juan de, sets out from Cuba on a voy- 
age of discovery, 120. Discovers and gives 
name to New Spain, ib. His reasons for not 
planting a colony in his newly discovered 
lands, 121. 

Guarda f!ostas, employed by Spam to check illi- 
cit tiade 111 the American colonies, 375, 
Guattmala, the indigo there superior to any in 
America, 368. 

Onatimozin, nepliew and son-in law of Monte- 
zuma, succeeds Cluetlavaca in the kingdom of 
Mexico, 223 Repulses the attack.s of the Spa- 
niaids in storming the city of Mexico, 249. Is 
t..ken prisoner by Cortes, 251. Is tortured to 
discover tiis treasure, 252. Is lianged, 257. 
Guinva, Dulcb, cause of the excessive fertility 
of the soil there, 467. 

Hakluyt, improves the naval and commercial 
skill of the age in which he lived, 402. Is em- 
powered to settle any part of the south colony 
of Virginia, ib. 

Ifanno, his Periplus defended, with an account 
of his voyage, 448. 

Ilatuey, a caziquc of Cuba, his cruel treatment, 
and memorable repartee to a Franciscan friar. 
101 . ’ 
HawkeswortK's voyages, account of New Hol- 
land, and the inhabitants from, 476. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the old and new 
continents accounted for, 462. Estimated , 466. 
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Henry, prince of Portugal^ liiB.'fihetracter and 
studies, 35. Expeditions foiiued by his ordeiii 
36. Applies for a papal grant of ius new dia-' 
I coveries, 37. His death, 38. , 

Hcrrada, Juan de, absa&sinates Francis Pizarro, 

292. Dies, 293. 

Herrera, tile best historian of the conquest of 
New S[(ain, 486. His account of Orellana’s 
voyage, 499. 

Hispaniola, the island of, discovered by Christo- 
plicr Columbus, 58. His tiansactions with the 
natives, ib. A colony left there by Columbus, 
61. The colony destroyed, 66. Columbus 
builds a city called Isabella, 07. The natives 
ill used, and begin to be alarmed, 7U. Are de- 
feated by the Spaniards, 7 1 . Tribute exacted 
from them, ib. Tliey scheme to starve the 
Spaniards, 72. St. Domingo founded by Bar- 
tholomew Columbus, 77. Columbus sent home 
in irons by Bovadilla, 84. Nicholas de Ovando 
appointed governor, 85. Summary view of 
the conduct of the Spaniards towaids the na- 
tives of, 92. Unhappy fate of Anacoana, 94. 
Ureal produce from the mines theie, ib. The 
inhabitants dimmish, 96. The Spaniards re- 
cruit them by trepanning the natives of the 
Lucay^os^ib. An iv al of i)oii Diego de Colum- 
bus, 97, 98. The natives of, almost extirpated 
by slaveiy, 100. J08. (Controversy concerning 
the trcatiueut of them, 109. Columbus’s ac- 
counl of the huniaiie ticatment he received 
from the naiives of, 453. Cuiious instance of 
supeistition in I in* Spanish planters there, 466. 
Holguin, Pedro Al\ are/., erects the royal standard 
in Peiu, in opposiiiou to the younger Alinagro, 

293. V aca ile. Casti o ai rives, and assumes the 
command, 291. 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the an- 
cient Uieeks, 21, 22. 

1 Honduras, the value of that country, owing tO 
il.s production of the logwood tree, 343. 

Homed cafile, amazing increase of them in Spa- 
nish America, J6M. 

IIorMs, a‘-lonihlunent and mistakes of the Mexi- 
cans at the fust sight of them, 489. Expedient 
of the Peruvidiis to render them incapable ol 
action, 499. 

Huann i’apac, inca of Peru, his character and 
family, 2()9. 

Huascai C’.npac, inca of Peru, diiiqmtcs his bro- 
ther .Ataliualjia’s succession to (iuito,269. Is 
defeated and taken prisoner by Alahualpa, ib. 
Sola Its the assistance of Pizarro against liis 
bi other, 270. Is put to death by order of Ata- 
bualpa, 274. 

Hutvhmson, Mrs., licads a sect of religious wo- 
men in New'-Iingland, who are denominated 
Antiiionuans, 439. Her doctrines arc con- 
demned by a general synod there, 440. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, 
2(58. TJicir empire founded both in religion 
and policy, 331. Bee Peru. 

India, the motives of Alexander the Great in his 
expedition to, 23. The commerce with, how 
carried on m ancient times, 25 ; and when aits 
began to revive in Europ's 28. The first voy- 
age made round the Cape of Good Hope, 79. 
Attempts to di.scover a noilh-wesi passage to, 
unsuccessful, 392. 305. An attempt made by 
the nortb-*'ast to, 394. A company of mer 
chants in Englatid is incorporated to prosecute 
discoveries in, 393. A communication willi- 
atteiiipted by land, 394. The design is cncou- 
rs^ed by C^tueen Elizabeth, 395. 

Indians in Spanish America. See .Americans. 
Indies, West, why Columbus’s discoveries were 
so named, 64. 

Innocent IV , Pope, his extraordinary mission to 
the Prince of the 3’artars, 30. 

Inquisition, court of, when and by whom firat 
intioducod into Portugal 452. 
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■» and reptiles, why so numerous and no\- 
ious m Ameriea, 138. 

Iron, fhe reason why savage nations were unac- 
quainted with this metal, l(iO. 

Isabella, queen of Castile, is applied to by Juan 
Perez in behalf of Christopher Columbus, 48. 
Is again applied to by Quintanilla and Santan- 
gcl, lb. Js prevailed on to equip him, 50. * Dies, 
91 . Her real motives for encouraging discove- 
ries in America, 349. 

, the city of, in Hispaniola, built by 

Christopher Columbus, 07. 

Italy, the first country in Europe where civiliza- 
tion and arts levived after the overthrow of 
the Koman empire, 29. The commercial spirit 
of, active and enterpriBing, ib. 

Jamaica, discovei ed by Christopher Columbus, 69. 

Jerome, St., three monks of that order sent by 
Cardinal Xiraenes to Hispaniola, to r«*gulate 
the treatment of the Indians, 111. Their con- 
duct under tins commission, ib. ; are recalled, 

113. 

Jvsmts, acquire an absolute dominion over Cali- 
forma, 34 1 . Their moti vcs for depreciating the 
countiy, lb. 

Jews, ancient state of commerce and navigation 
among them, 20. 

John I., king of Portugal, the first who sent ships 
to explore the western coast <»f Ainca, 34. His 
son. Prince Henry, engages la these attempts, 
36. 

— - 11., king of Portugal, patronises all attempts 
towards distwveries, 39. Sends an embassy to 
Abyssinia, 41. Hus ungeiieious treatment of 
Columbu.s, 46. 

Ladrone i‘'laii<Is, duscovered by Feidmand Ma- 
gellan, 2.>4. 

hakes, amazing size of iho.so in North Amciica, 
123. 

has Casas, Tlarfholomew, returns from Hispa- 
niola to solicit tile cause of th«* eruslaved liidiaiiH 
at the court of ypaiti, 1 10. Is bar k with 
powers by Cardinal Ximenes, 111. Keturns 
dissatisfied, 1 12 Procures a now commission 
to be sent over on this subject, 113 Ilecom- 
ixiends the sclienie of supplying the colmiies 
with Negroes, ib. Undertakes a new colony, 

114. His conference witti the Insliop of Dai len 
before the empeior Cliarles V., ll.'j, 1 16. Goes 
to America to carry his scheine.s mto execution, 
116. Circumstances unfavourable to limi, 1 17. 
Hin final miscarriage, IlH Revives his n-pre- 
sentations in favour of the Indians at the de 
sire of the emperor, 295. Composes a treatise 
on the destruction of America, 296. 

heon, Pedro Cicza de, character of his Cionica 
del Peru, 495. 

hery, his description of the courage and ferocity 
of the Toupinambos, 479. 

hima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, 
381, 

histon, Mr., the British minister at Madrid, his 
answer to several interesting inquiries relating 
to the admission of Indians into holy orders, 
518. 

hogtoood, the commodity that gives importance 
to the provinces of Honduras and Yucatan, 
341. Policy of the Spaniards to defeat the 
English trade in, 342. 

hams, St., king of France, his embassy to the 
Chan of the Tartars, 31. 

hozano, his account of the method of making 
war among the natives of Gran Chaco, 479. 

huyw, Hernando de, a priest, associates with 
Pizarro in his Peruvian expedition, 262. 

Madeira, the island of, first discovered, 36. 

Jfcfador, prince of North Wales, story of bis voy- 
discovery of North America examined. 


Magellan, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic 
size ol the Patagonians, 147. Tiie cxi^nce 
of this gigantic race yet to be decided, ib. HUi 
introduction to the court of Castile, 253. ]» 

equipped with a sttuadron for a voyage of due 
coveiy, lb. Sails through the famous strait 
that bears liis name, 254. Discovers the La 
ill one and Philippine islands, ib. Is killed, ib 

Magnet, its properly of attracting iron known to 
the ancients, but not its polar inclination, 18 
Extraordinary advantages resulting from this 
discoveiy, 32. 

Malo, St., account of its commerce with Spanish 
Aiiieiica, 374. 

Mnneo Capac, Ibunder of the Peruvian empire, 
account of, 268. 

Mandcvillr, Sir John, lii.s eastern travels, with a 
chaiacter of Ins writings, 31. 

Manila, the colony of, established by Philip II. 
of Spain, 383. Trade between, and South 
Amenca, ib. 

Mankind, their disposition and manners formed 
by then situation, 131. Hence resemblances to 
be traced in very distant places without com- 
inumcation, ib Have uniformly attained the 
greatest perfection of tlieir nature in temperate 
regions, 195. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, his cxtraoi dinary tra- 
vels m the East, 31. 

Marrst, Gabriid, bis account of the country be 
tween Ihe Illinois and Michilimackinac, 477. 

Marina, Donna, a Me.xican slave, her history 

201 . 

j'lfri?v«tt.s*,'ryrius, his erroneous posilion ofChin'a, 
452. 

Martyr, Peter, Ins Bontiments on the fust disco* 
very of Ameiica, 457. 

Manjland. See Vaginia. 

Massachusetts Bay. See America, Mew-Eng^ 
land, &c. 

Merchants, English, the right of property in the 
North American colonies vested in a company 
of, resident in London, 400. Charters are 
granted to two coiiqiiinies of, to make settle 
iiiciits in America, 402. Tenor and defects of 
lhe.se charlens, 40.3. A new charti'r is granted 
to them, vviili more ample piivilegcs, 407. 
Tln*y are dividt'd by factions, 415. An inquiry 
IS insniuted into llieir conduct, 416. They are 
requiied to siinonder then charter, which they 
refu.se, ib. A writ of quo warranto is issued 
out against them, 417. They are tried in the 
court of King’s Bench, and the company is 
dis.solved, ib. Their charter is transferred to 
the colonies, 418. 

Mestizos, in the Spanish American colonies, dis- 
tinction between them and mulatloes, 357. 

Metals, useful, the original natives of America 
totally unacquainted with, 160. 

Meiicnvs, their account of their »)\vn origin, 
compared with later discoveiies, 137. Their 
paiutings few m miinber, and of ambiguous 
meatiiiig, 314. , Two collections of tlieni dis- 
covered, ib , note. Their language furnished 
with respectftil terminations for all its words, 
501. How they contributed to the siippoit of 
government, 502. Descriptions of tbeir histo- 
rical pictures, ib. Various exaggerated accounts 
of the number of human victims sacrificed by 
them, 506. 

Mexico, anival of Fernando Cortes on the coast 
of, 201. His interview with two Mexican ofR- 
cere, 202. Information sent to Montezuma, 
with some Spanish presents, 203. Montezuma 
sends presents to Cortes, with orders not to ayr- 
proach his cayiital, ib. State of the empire at 
that time, 204 The Zcmyioallans court the 
friendship of (’ortes, 208. Several cazlquea 
enter into alliance with Cortes, 209. Character 
of the natives of Tl&scala, 212. The Tlasca- 
Ians reduced to sue for jieace, 215. Arrival 
of Cortes at the caoital 'iity 218. The city 
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described, 320. Montezuma acknowIedv'<is 
himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 
Amount of the U ensure collected by Cories, ib. 
Reasons of gold being found lu such small 
quautities, 327. The Mexicans enraged at the 
imprudent zeal of Cortes, ib. ; attack. Alvarado 
during the absence of Cortes, 233. Tlieir reso- 
lute attack on Cortes when he returned, 335. 
Death of Montezuma, 230. The city aban- 
doned by Cortes, ib. Battle of Oturnba, 240. 
Tile Tepeacans reduced, 343. Frepai ations of 
the Mexicans against the return of (fortes, 243. 
Cortes besieges^ tlie city with a fleet on the 
lake, 247. The Spaniards repulsed in stoi ming 
the city, 340. Guatimozin taken prisoner, 351. 
Cortes appointed governor, 356. His sehemrs 
and arrangements, 357. Inhuman treatment 
of the natives, ib Reception of Uie new 
regulations there, 2.58. List and character of 
those authors who wrote accounts of the con- 
quest of, 485. A reirosixjct into the form of 
goveinmont, policy, and arts in, 313. Our m- 
lormatiun concerning, very iinpeifect, 314. 
Origin of the monarchy, 315 Number and 
greatness of the citi(‘S, 31G. Mechanical pro- 
fessions there distinguished from each other, 
317 l)i.stiiiciion of ranks, ib. Political insti- 
tutions, 319. Power and sulendour of their 
monarciis, 32U. Order of governiiicnt, ib. 
Provision for the support of it, ib. Police of, 
ib. Tlieir arts, 321. Their paiiilmgs, ib. 
Their method of cbmputing tunc, 33‘.l. Their 
wars continual and leioctnus, 334. Their fu- 
neral rites, lb. imperfection of theii agricul- 
tui e, lb. Doubts coucorniiig the extent of the 
empiM', 325. Lillie iiitcrcouisu among its 
several provinces, ib. Jgnoiaiice of money, 
326. State of their cities, ib. Temples and 
other public buildings, ib. llcligioii of, 330. 
Causes of the depopulation of this country, 
347. The small-pox very fatal there, 348. 
Number of Indian native.^ roinaining there, 
350. Description of the aqueduct for the sui>- 
ply of the capital city, 502. See Colonies. 

Michael, St., the gulf of, in the South Sea, dis- 
covered and named by Balboa, 104. The 
colony of, established by Pizarro, 268. 

Migrations of mankind, why fiist made by land, 
17. 

Mind, human, the efforts of it proportioned to 
the wauUs of the body, 151. 

Mines of South America, the great inducement 
t(» population, 340. Some account of, :k>6. 
'J'heir pioduce, ib. The spirit with winch they 
are worked, 367. Fatal effects of this ardour, 
lb. FiVidence of the iiernicious effects of la- 
bouring in them, 514. Of Mexico, total pro- 
duce of, U) the Spanish revenue, 523, 524. 

Molucca islands, the Spanish claims on, sold by 
the emperor Charles V. to the Portuguese, 255. 

Munuftic inslitutions, the pernicious effects of, 
111 the Spanish American colonies, 361. Num- 
ber of convents there, 515. 

Monsoons, the periodical course of, when dlsco- 
vmed by navigators, 25. 

Montrsino, a Dominican preacher at St. Domingo, 
publicly remonstrates against tlie cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians, 109. 

.'Montezuma, the first intelligence received by tlie 
S]»aiiiards of this prince, 121. Receives intel- 
ligence of the arrival of Feinando Cortes in 
his dominions, 203, His presents to Cortes, ih. 
Forbids him to approach his capital, ib. State 
of his empire at this time, 204. His character, 
ib His perplexity at the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, ib. His timid negot iations with Cortes, 
206. D is scheme for dest n lyi rig Cortes at Cho- 
lula discovered, 217. 11 is iriesolute rondiict. 

218. Ills first intei view with Cortes, 219. Is 
seized by Cories, and confined to the f^panish 
quarters, 223. Is fettered, 221. Acknowledges 
himself a vassal to the Spanish crown. 225 


Remains inflexible with regard to religion, 227« , ' 
Circumstances of his death. 236. Account of 
a gold cup of his m England, 562. 

Midattoes, in the Biianish American colonies, 
explanation of lias distinction, 357 

Marvaez, Pampiiilo, is sent by Velasquez with 
an armament to Mexico, to supersede C^ortes. 
229. Takes posses.siori of ZeiniKialla, 331. la 
defeated and taken prisoner by Cortes, 233. 
How lie carried on his corrobpondence with 
Montezuma, 491. 

Matokcz, an American nation, their political in- 
stitutions, 164. Causes of then lame suhmis- 
siou to the Spaniards, 166 Their leligious 
doctrines, ib 

Maoigation, the arts of, very slowly improved 
by mankind, 17. 'J’he knowledge of, prior to 
commercial intercourse, ib. liiiperfeciions of, 
among the ancients, 18. Mote improved by 
the invention of tlie marinei’s compass than 
by all tlie efforts of preceding ag(*s, 32. The 
first naval discoveries undei taken by Portugal, 

33. 

JsTegroes, tlieir peculiai situation under tiie S]>a 
nisli dominion m Amerii a, 357. Aie first m 
troduced into Virginia, 412 

JVfc'jc England, liist atteinpls to settle in, unsuc 
ce.s.sful, 42t) Kehgiou.s disputes give use to 
the colony thei**, 427. A sell lenient is formed 
at New rlyinouih in Ma'-sachnsetts Bay, 432. 
Plan of its government, ib. All property is 
thrown mto a common .stock, 433. A grand 
council IS ap[>omted, ib. A new colony is pro- 
jected at Massachusetts Bay, and a charter 
granted foi its establishment, 134 Its settle- 
ment there, 435. A new church is instituted 
there, ib. Its iiitoleianee, 43b. (^barter of the 
English conqiany of inercliaritK in London is 
transl'erw'd to the colonies, ih. 'file colony 
at Massachns(*tts Bay extends, 4.37. None but 
members of tlnM liurih are adiuilted ns free 
men tln^re, ib. Bad consequences of this regii 
latiori, 438. The settlement IncreiLses, and tlie 
assembly is icstricted to the lepreseniativtas ol 
freemen, ib Extent of political hberly as- 
sumed by tb'! a.^senibly, ib Spirit of faiiati- 
cisin spreads in the colony, 439. New settlers 
airive, and lti(‘ doctiiues of the Aniinomians 
are condemned by a general synod, 440. Secta- 
ries settle in Providence and Rhode island, ib 
Theological contests giv(‘ ii.se to the colony of 
Coum cticut, 441. Emigrants Iroiii lV[as.sachu 
setts Bay settle in Connecticut, ih. The Dutch, 
who had established a few trading towns on 
the river there, peaceably withdraw, ib. Set- 
tleuicnts are formed ui tfic provinces of New 
Hampshire and Maine, 442. Furtlier encroacli- 
inenis of the Englisti are resisted by the natives, 
ib. W ar with the Peqiiod tribes is commenced, 
443. Puiificatiou of the army, ib. The In- 
dians are defeated, ib. Cruelties exercised 
against them, 444. Emigrations iiotn England 
to the colonies are piohibiled by proclamation, 
ib. Colony of Massachusetts Ray is sued at 
law, and found to have forfeited its rights, ib. 
Confederacy of the Slates in, 445. Sec Colo- 
nies. 

Newfoundland, its situation described, 462. Dit* 
covery of, by Cabot, 390. 

New JJollnnu, some account of the country and 
inhabitants, 476. 

New Plymouth, settlement at, 432. See Colo- 
ntes. New England. 

New Spam, discovered and named by Juan da 
(Jnjalva, 120 Sec JMcxico. 

Nigno, Alonso, his voyage to America, 81. 

Norwegians, might in ancitM.t times have ml 
grated to and rolonized Ameiica, 136. 

NugnrzYe\a Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, 
to enforce the ri* \v leunlations, 297. His cha- 
racter, 2;»9 C. >in’mts Vaca de Castro to prison. 
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ib. Dissenaiona between him and ihe Court of 

(v Audience, 3(jK). Is coninied, ib. Recovers his 
liberty, 3U1. ReaumeB Jus coinmaud, ib. Is 
puiBued byConKalo Pixarro, ib. Is defeated 
and killed by Pizarro, 303. 

Ocamj^o., Diego, sent with a wiiiadrou from Ilia- j 
paiiiola to dusulatc tiie country of Cumana, 
117. 

■ Sebastian de, first sails round Cuba, 

and discovers it to be an island, i>7. 

Ocean, though adapted to fatilitai“ the inter- 
course* between distant countries, continued 
long a formidable hairier, 17. Sec Compass 
and J^Tavigahon 

^Ijeda, Alou'/.o de, Ins private expedition to the 
West Indius, 80. llis second voyage, 85. Oli- 
tains a govenunent on the continent, 98, 99. 

Olmcdo, J’aiher liartiioloiriew de, checks the 
rash zeal of Corte.s at TIascala in ftlcxico, 21G. 
Is sent by Cories to negotiate with Narvaez, 
•230. 

' rcllana^ /rancK', is appointed to the command 
of a bark bnill by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deseils 
him, 290. Sails down the .Maragnoii, ib. Re- 
turns to Spain with a repoii of wondeiful dis- 
coveries, lb. Herrera’s account of his vo> age, 
499. 

Orgognezy commands Aliiiagio’s party against 
the Pizarios, and is defeated and killed by 
tbeni, 2dfi. 

Orinocoy the great river of, discoieicd by Chris- 
lophoi Columbus, 70. Strange me; hod of 
choosing a captain among the Indian triben on 
tile banks of, 173. The amazing plenty of fish 
in, 475. 

Otahntry the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art 
of boiiiiig water, 482. 

Otuniba, battle ot, between Cortes and the Mexi- 
cans, 239, 240. 

Ovandoy Nicholas de, is sent governor to Hispa- 
niola, 85 Ills prudent icgulatioiis, ib Re- 
fuses admission to Columbus, on las fourth 
voyage, 87. His ungenerous behaviour to Co- 
' limbus on his shipwreck, 89, 90. Receives 
.Ilia at length, and sends him home, 91. En- 
gages in a war with the Indians, 93. His cruel 
ireaimoiit of them, ib. Encourages cultivation 
and *1 xr :,facturcs,95. llis melluKl of trepan- 
ning the natives of the Lucayos, 90. Is re- 
called, 97 

Pacific Ocean, why and by whom so named, 2.54. 

Packet boats, first esia.‘ ' .-li nciil of, between 
Spain and her Americai, i.i n.-oe, ,373. 

Panamay is settled by Pedrarias Davila, 107. 

PaiincmdrSy the fiist who divided the earth by 
zones, 451. 

Patagonians, some account of, 147. The reality 
of their gigantic size yet to bo decided^ 472. 

Pedrarias Davila, is sent with a fleet to super- 
sede Balboa in Ins government of Santa Maria 
on the isthmus of Darien, 105. Treats Balboa 
ill, 106. Rapacious conduct his men, ib. 
Is reconciled to Balboa, and gives him his 
daughter, 107. Puts Balboa to death, ib Re- 
moves his settlement from Santa Maria to Pa- 
nama, ib. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from 
the Welsh language, 456. 

Perez, .Tuan, patronizes Columbus at the court 
of Castile, 48, His solemn invocation for the 
success of Columbus’s voyage, 52. 

Periplns of Hatmo, the authenticity of that work 

. justified, 448 

Peru, the first intelligence concerning Ibis country 
received by Va.sco Niigncz de Balboa, 104, 
The coast of, first discovered bv Pizario, 264. 
Pizarro’s second arrival, 207. His hostile pnv 
ceedinge against the natives, ib. 7’iip colony 
of St. Michael established, 268. ?taie of the 
empire at the time of tliis invasion, |b. The 


kingdom divided between Iluoscur and Ata 
hiialpa, 269. Atahualpa usurps the govern 
iiieiit, lb. Iluascar boJicits assistance from 
Pizario, 270. Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 372. 
Is seized by Pizario, 2/3. Agreement for his 
ransom, ib. I^ refused bis liberty, 275. Is 
cruelly put to death, 277. Confusion of the 
eiiipiie oil thi.5 event, ib. Quito reduced by 
Benalcazar, 278, 279, The city of Lima 
founded by Pizario, 281. Chili invaded by 
Almagio, lb. Insuriection of the Peruvians, 
282. Almagro put to death by Pizario, 287. 
Pizarro di\ ides the country among bis follow- 
ers, 2a8. Progress of tlie S])anisli arms there, 
289. Francis Pizarro assassinated, 292. Re- 
ception of the new legulatioiis there, 297, 298. 
'Pile viceioy confined by the court of audience, 
300. The viceroy deleated and killed by Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, 302 Arrival of Pedro de la 
(Jasca, .306. Heduction and death ol Gonzalo 
Pizario, 308. The civil wars there not curried 
oil with mcrcenaiy soldieis, 30i>. But never- 
theless giatified with immense rewards, ib. 
Their profusion and luxury, ib. Feiociiy of 
their contests, 310. Their want of failli, ib. 

! In.stances, ib. Division of, by Gasca, among 
bis tollowers, 311. W i itei a who gave accounts 
of the conquest of, 493. A retrospect into the 
otiginal governineitt, arts, and maniicis of the 
natives, 313. The high antiquity they pretend 
to, 329. Their recoids, 330. Oiigiii of their 
civil policy, lb. This founded in religion, 33J 
The authority of the iiicas absolute and uri 
hunted, tb. All crimes were punished capi 
tally, 332. Mild genius of their religion, ib. 
Its iri/luence on llieir civil policy, il). ; and on 
llieir military system, 333. Pecuhai state of 
prop<>ily there, ib. Distinction of ranks, 334. 

! Stale of aits, ib. Improved state of agricul- 
ture, lb. Their buddings, 335. Their public 
roads, ib. Tlieir bridges, 336. Their mode of 
refining silvei ore, 337. Works of elegance, 
ib Tlieir civilization, nevertheless, but im- 
perfect, 338. Cuzco the only place that bad 
the appearance of a city, ib. No perfect sepa- 
ration of professions, ib. Ijiltle commercial 
intei course, ib. Their unwarlike spirit, ib. 
Kai tlicir flesh and fish raw, 339. Brief ac- 
count of other provinces under the viceroy of 
New Spain, ib Causes of the depopulation 
of this country, 347. The small-pox very fatal 
there, 348. Their method of building, 508. 
Slate of the revenue derived from, by the 
crown of Spam, 520. See Colonics, 

Peter I , czar of Russia, his extensive views in 
prosecuting Asiatic discoveries, 133. 

Philip II. of Spain, his turbulent disposition aided 
by his American treasures, 369. Establishes 
the colony of Manila, 383. 

Philip III., exhausts his country by inconsiderate 
bigotry, 370. 

Philippine Islands, discovered by Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, 254. A colony established there by 
Philip II. of Spain, 383. Trade between, and 
America, ib. 

Phmniciansy ancient state of commerce and na- 
vigation among them, 19. Their trade, how 
conducted, 448. 

Physic, the art of, in America, wliy connected 
with divination, 184. 

Pinto, Chovaher, his description of the cliaiac- 
tcristic features of the native Americans, 470. 

Pivzon, Vincent Yanez, commands a vessn 
under Columbus in his first voyage of ili-fo 
very, 51. Sails to America on a private ad 
venture with four ships, 81. Discovcis Y m .i 
tan, 97. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged In Cuzco bv 
P<‘nivians, 282. Is surprised there by Alni.i^r' >, 
283. Escap^fs with Alvarado 2R5. Dcfetio, 
his brother at the court of Spain, 288 Is 
committed to prison, ib. 
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PitarrOf Francisco, attends Balboa in his settle- 
ment on the isthmus of Darien, 100. Marches 
under him across the isthmus, where they dis- 
cover Uie South Sea, 103. H is birth, education, 
and character, 261. Associates with Almagro 
and Dc Luque in a voyage of discovery, 262. 
His ill success, ib. Is recalled, and deserted by 
most of his followers, 263, 264. lleinains on 
the island of Gorgona for supplies, 264. Dis- 
covers the coast of Peru, ib. Returns to Pa- 
nama, 265. Goes to Spam to solicit reinforce- 
ments, ib. Procures the supieme command 
for himself, 266. Is assisted witJi money by 
Cortes, lb. Lands again in Peru, 267. His 
hostile proceedings against the natives, ib. 
Establishes the colony of St. Michael, 268. 
State of the Peruvian einpiic at this time, ib. 
Cause of ins easy penetration into the country, 

270. Is applied to by Hnascar for assistance 
against his victorious brother Ataliualpa, ib. 
State of ins forces, ib. Arrives at Caxamalca, 

271. Is visited by the inca, 272. His perfi- 
dious seizure of him, 273. Agrees to Ataliu- 
alpa’s offer for his ransuin, ib. Division of 
their plunder, 274. Refuses Atahualpa his 
liberty, 275. His ignorance exposed to Atahu- 
alpa, 276. Bestows a form of tiiiil on the mca, 
lb. Puts him to death, 277. Advances to 
Cuzco, 278. Honours conferied on him by the 
Spanish court, 280. Begmmiig of dissensions 
between him and Almagro, il>. His civil r<‘gu~ 
latious, lb. Founds the city of Luna, 281. 
Insurrection of the Peruvians, 282, 283. Gu/co 
seized by Almagro, 284. Deludes Almagro by 
negotiations, 285. Defeats Almagro, and takes 
him pri.s()nei, 286. Puls Almagro to death, 
287. Divides the conntiy among Jus followecs, 
283, 289. The impohlic partiality of his allot- 
ments lb. Makes Ins bi other Gor.zalo governor 
of Q,uilo, 289. Is assassinated by Juan dc 
Ilerroda, 292 

, Gonzalo, is tnad<‘ governor of Q,nito 

by his brother Francis, 299. His expedition 
over tile Andes, ib. Is deserted by Orellana, 
290. His distress on this event, ib. His disas- 
trous return to Q,mlo, 291. Is encouraged by 
the people to oppose Nngnez Vela, the new 
viceroy, 299. Assumes tlie government of 
Pern, 301. Marclies against the viceroy, 302. 
Defeats and kills him, ib. Is advised by Car- 
vajal to assuu)'' uic sovereignty of tlie country, 
ib. Chooses m negotiate with the court of 
Spain, 303. Consnllalions of tlie court on Ins 
conduct, ib If is violent resolutions on the 
arrival of Pedro de la Gasca, 305. Resolves 
to oppose him by violence, 306. Marche.s to 
reduce Centeno at Cuzco, 307. Defeats him, 
ib. Is deserted by his troops on the approach 
of Gasca, 308. Surrenders, and is executed, 
lb Ills adherents men of no principle, 309. 

Plata, Kio de, discovered by Dias dc Solis, 108. 
Its aiiia/ang width, 461. 

Playfair, Mr., professor of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh, the icsult of his comparison of the iiar- 
raiivt* and charts given in Captain Cook’s 
voyagi'S, published in 1780, and Mr. Coxe’s 
acrount of the Russian discoveries, piinted in 
the same year, in which the vicinity of the two 
continents of Asia and America is clearly as- 
certained, 468, 469. 

Phvy, the naturalist, instance of his ignorance in 
geography, 451. 

Ponce do Leon, Juan, discovers Florida, 101. 
Romantic motive of his voyage, ib. 

Population of Uie earth, slow progress of, 17. 

Porto Bello, discovered and named by Christo- 
pher Columbus, 88. 

Porto Rico, is settled and subjected by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, 97. 

Porto Panto, the first discovery of, 36. 

Portuiral, when and by whom the coint of In- 
quisinou was first introduced into, 452. 
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Portuguese, a view of the circumstances that 
induced them to undertake the discovery of 
unknown countries, 33. First AfHcan disco- 
veries of, 34. Madeira discovefed, 36. They 
double Cape Bojador, ib. Obtain a papal grant 
of all the countries they should discover, 38. 
Cape Veid islands and the Azores discovered, 
ib. Voyage to the J'.ast Indies by Vasco de 
Gama. 79. 

Potosi, the lich silver mines there, how disco- 
vcied, 366. 'J'he mines of, greatly exhausted, 
and scarcely worth working, 519. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the native 
Americans, 170. 

Property, the idea of, unknown to the native 
Americans, 161. Notions of the Brasilians 
concerning, 477. 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, his 
function, 359. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geographical de- 
sciiptions more ample and exact than those of 
his predecessors, 27. His Geography translated 
by the Arabians, 28. His erroneous position 
of tlie Gang(.‘S, 449. 

Qurtlavaca, brother of Montezuma, succeeds 
him as king of Mexico, 243. Conducts m per- 
son the fierce attacks which oblige Cortes to 
abaiuloii his capital, ib. Dies of the small- 
pox, lb. 

Qufvnlu, bishop of Darien, his conference with 
litis Castas on the treatment of the Indians, in 
the presence of the empeior Charles V., 115. 

Qnkstlver, lire property of the famous mines of, 
at Gnanacabelica, reserved by the crown of 
Spain, 511). 'J’he price of, why reduced, 520. 

Quinyuinn, or Jesuits’ Bark, a production pecu- 
liar to Peiu, 368. 

Qiiipo<i, or histone cords of the Peruvians, some 
account of, 330. 

Quito, the kingdom of, conquered by Iluana 
Capac, inca of Peru, 269. Is left to his son 
Aiahualpu, ib. Atahnalpa’s general revolts 
after his deal h, 278. Is reduced by the Spa- 
niards under Benalcazar, 278, 279. Benalcazar 
<h*poscd, and Gonzalo Pizarro made governor, 
289. 

Raleigh, n’sumes the plan of settling colonies in 
North America, 397. Despatches Amadas and 
Barlow to examine the intended settlements, 
who discovi'r Virginia, and return to England, 
397, 398. Fstablishes a colony in Virginia, 
which, on account of famine, is obliged to re- 
turn to England, 398, 399. Makes a second 
attempt to settle a colony there, which perishes 
by famine, 400. Abandons the design, ib. 

Ramusio, his defence of Hanno’s account of the 
coast of Afiica, 448. 

Register ships, for what purpose introduced in 
tlie tiade between Spam and her colonies, 376. 
Supersede the use of the galeons, ib. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry 
into, 179. 

Ribas, Ins account of the political state of the 
people of Cinaloa, 481. Of their want of reli- 
gion, 48.3. 

Rio de, la Plata and Tucuman, account of those 
provinces, 343. 

Rivers, the ainaz^ag size of those in America, 123. 

Robinson, Professor, his remarks on the tempera- 
ture of various climates, 462. 

Roldan, Francis, is left chief justice In Hispaniola 
by Christopher Columbus, 73. Becomes the 
ringleader of a mutiny, 77. Submits, 78. 

Romans, their progress in navigation and disco- 
very, 24. Their military spirit averse to 
chanical arts and commerce, ib. Navigation 
and trade favoured in the provinces under their 
government, 24, 25 Their extensive discove- 
ries by land, 27 Their empire and the sciences 
d<>'' oj'» d together, ih. 
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Rubruquis, Father, his embassy from France to 
the Cliaaof the Tartars. 31. 

Russia, a trade' to, opened by the English, 393. 
Restricted to a company of British nieichants, 
ib. The connection with Uie Russian empire 
encouraged by Queen Elizabeth, 395. 

Russians, Asiatic discoveries made by thorn, 134. 
Uncertainty of, 467. 

Sacotecas, the rich silver mines there, when dis- 
covered, 366. 

San Salvador, discovered and named by Chris- 
topher Columbus, 56. 

Sancho, Don I’edro, account of his history of the 
conquest of Peru, 495. 

Sandoval, the shocking barbarities executed by, 
in Mexico, 557. 

- — , Francisco Tello dc, is sent by the 

emperor Charles V. to Mexico, as visitador of 
America, 297. His moderation and prudence, 
ib. 

Savage life, a general estimate of, 189. 

Scalps, rnotiveof the native Americans for taking 
them from their enemies, 479. 

Serralvo, Marquis de, kta extraordinary gains 
during his viceroyalty in America, .526. 

Seville, extraordinary increase of its manufac- 
tures by the American trade, 520. Its trade 
greatly reduced, ib. The American trade re- 
moved to Cadiz, 371. 

Silver ore, method of refining it practised by the 
native Peruvians, 337. 

Small pox, Indian territories depopulated by, 438. 

Sonora, late discoveries of rich mines made there 
by the Spaniards, 340. 

Soul, American ideas of tlie immortality of, 
183. 

South Sea, first discovered by Vasco Nugnez de 
Balboa, 104. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, with regard 
to the American colonies, 3,50. F.arly interpo- 
sition of the regal authority in thec<^loiiteK, il>. 
All the American dominions of, subjected to 
two viceroys, 352. A third viccroyalty lately 
established, ib. The colonies of, compared 
with those of Greece and Romo, 351. Advan- 
tages she derived from her colonies, 369. Why 
she does not still derive the same, ib. Rapid 
decline of trade, 370. Tliis decline increased 
by the mode of regulating the intercourse with 
America, ib. Employs giiarda costas to check 
illicit trade, 375. The use of r(;ciste,r ships in- 
troduced, 376. Establishment of the company 
of Caraccas, 377. Enlargement of commercial 
ideas there, ib. Free trade permitted to several 
provinces, 378. Revenue derived from Ame- 
rica, 384. Specification, 523, 

Spaniards, their curious form of taking posses- 
sion of newly discovered countries, 459. 

Strabo, a citation from, proving the great geo- 
graphical ignorance of the ancients, 449. His 
own want of geographical knowledge, 451. 

Superstition always connected with a desire of 
penetrating into the secrets of futurity, 184. 

Tapia, Chrisloval de, is sent from Spain to Mex- 
ico, to supersede Cortes in his command, but 
fails in the attempt, 256. 

Tartars, the possibility of their migrating to 
America, 135. 

Tithes of Spanish America, how applied by the 
court of Spain, 524. 

Tlascala, in Mexico, character of the natives of, 
213. Oppose the passage of the Spaniards, ib. 
Are reduced to sue for peace, 214, 215. 

T^obacco, that of Cuba the best flavoured of any 
in all America, 368. The use of, first intro- 
duced into England, 399. Culture of, in Vir- 
ginia, and Its consequences, 411. Its exporta 
tion thence is annually increased, 412. Ti'ade 
for, opened with Holland, 413. Grants and 
monopoly of, 41 8, 419. 


Toupiuambos, account of their ferocious courage, 
fioin Eery, 479. 

Trade, no eilorts made in England to extend if 
in the reign of Henry VII. or his immediate 
successors, 391. To what causes that neglect 
was owing, ib. 

, free, opened between Spain and her colo- 
nics, .378. increujc of the Spanish customs 
from tills measure, 522. 

winds, the periodical couise of, when dis- 
covered by navigators, 25. 

TVavellers, ancient, character of their writings 
31, 32. 

Trinidad, the Lsland of, discovered by Christophei 
Columbus on his thud voyage, 76. 

Tacuman and Rio de la Plata, account of those 
provinces, 343. 

TV'fi* Die commerce of that city, how conducted, 
448. 

Ulloa, Don Antonio de, his description of tlie 
characteristic features of the native Ameri- 
cans, 479. Ills reason for the Americans not 
being so scnsitile of pain as the rest of man- 
kind, 480. His account of the goods exported 
from Spain to America, with the duly on them, 
525. 

Vaca de Castro, Chrisloval, is sent fi-orn Spain 
to regulate the government of Peru, 288. Ar- 
rives at Quito, 293 Assumes the supreme 
authority, ib. Defeats young Alinacro, 294. 
The severity of his proceedings, ib. Prevents 
an insurrection concertijd to oppose the pew 
regulations, 298. Is imprisoned by the new 
viceroy, 2i)9. 

Valverdr, Father Vincent, his curious harangue 
to Atahualpa, inca of Peru, 272. Gives his 
sanction to the trial and condemnation of Atn- 
hualpa, 277. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, character of his com- 
mentary on the Spanish writers concerning 
Peru, 495. 

Vegetables, their natural tendency to fertilize the 
soil where they grow, 129. 

Velasquez, Diego de, conquers the island of Cuba, 
JOO. 118. Hu pieparations for invading New 
Spam, 197. His difficulty in clioosing a com 
mander for the I'xpedition, ib. Ajipoints Fer- 
nando Cories, 198. llis motives to ibis dioicr, 
ib. Becomes siispiciou.s of Cortes, 1 99, Orders 
Cories to be deprived of his commission, and 
arrestod, ib. Sends an armament to Mexico 
after Cortes, 228. 

Venegas, P., his character of tlie native Califor- 
nians, 474. 

Venereal disease, originally brought from Ame- 
rica, 148. Appears to be wearing out, 149. 
Its first rapid progress, 472. 

V rnezuela, history of that seltlemi'nt, 345 

Venice, its origin as a maritime stale, 29. Travels 
of Marco Polo, 31 

V erd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese. 38 

Viceroys, all the Spanish dominions m America 
subjected to two, 351. A third lately esla- 
blishcd, ib. Their powers, ib. A fourth esta- 
blished, 380. 

Villa, Segnor, his account of the stale of popii 
lation in New Spain, 511. His detail of the 
Spanish American revenue, 523. 

Villefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes’s soldiers, 
foments a mutiny among his troops, 245. Is 
discovered by Cortes and hanged, ib. 

Virginia, first discovery of, 398. Attempt to 
settle there unsuccessful, 398, 399, A second 
attempf to settle there, when the colony per- 
ishes by famine, 400. The scheme of settling 
there abandoned, ib. Is divided into two colo- 
nies, 402. Charters are granted to two com- 
panies to make settlements in, ib. Captain 
Newport sails from England to, and discovers 
the Chesapeak, 404. He proceeds up James 
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river, and founds a colony in Jamestown, ib. 
Its bad adinini‘’*!Ution, ib. Captain Smitii is 
excluded from his seat at the council board, 
405. The colony is annoyed by the Indians, 
and suffers from scarcity and the unhealthineas 
of the climate, ib. Siiiilh is recalled, and the 
prosperity of the colony restoicd, ib. He is 
taken prisoner by the Indians, ins life spared, 
and his liberty obtained through the interces- 
sion of the favourite daught n of an Indian 
chief, 405, 406. Returns to Jamestown, and 
finds the colony in dish css, 406. 'J’he colonists 
are deceived by the«appeurance of gold, ib. A 
survey of tlie country is undertaken by Smitli, 
lb 'J’he coinpciny obtains a new charter with 
more ample privileges, 407. The jurisdiction 
of the council in, is abolished, and the govern- 
ment vested in a council resident in London, 
lb. Lord Delaware is ajipomted governor and 
captain-general of the colony, and Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir Geoige Summers are vested with 
the command till his arrival, ib. The vessel 
in which they embark is stranded on the coast 
of Ilermudas, ib. Smith returns to England, 
and anaicliy [iievails m the colony, 408. The 
Indians withhold supplies, and the colony is 
reduced by famine, ib. Gates and Summers 
arrive from Bermudas, and find the colony in 
a desperate situation, ib. They are about to 
return to England, when I^oid Delaware ar- 
rives, 409. lie reconciles all diflerences, and 
perfectly restores subordination, ib. Is obliged 
to resign the government, and return to Eng- 
land on account of Ins health, ib. N super- 
seded by Sir Thomas Dale, who establishes 
martial law, ib Another charter is granted 
to the colony, with new privileges, 410. The 
land is cultivated, and a treaty concluded with 
the Indians, ib. llolfe, a man of rank in the 
colony, marries the daughter of an Indian 
chief, ib. The land first becomes property, 

411. The cultuic of lolmrro is mtrorluced, ih. 
The quantity exported increases every year, 

412. Negroes are first introduced, ib. A ge- 
neral assembly of representatives is formed, 
lb A new constitution is given to the colony, 
and a trade for tobacco opened with Holland, 

413. The necessary precautions for the defence 
of the colony being neglected, a general mas- 
Batre of the English is planned by the Indians, 
and executed in most of the settlements, 413, 

414. A bloody war is commenced with the 
Indians, 414. Their plantations ai e attacked, 
and the owners murdered, 415 A few escape 
to the woods, where they peiish with hunger, 
ib. The settlements extend, and industry re- 
vives, lb. The strength of the colony is consi- 
derably weakened, 418. A temporary council 
is ajiiwintcd for its govenimcnt, ib. Tlie arbi- 
trary govi'rnment of the colonies on tlie acces- 
sion of Charles I., ib. The colonists seize Sir 


John Harvey, the governor^ him pil 

soner to England, 419. He i 9 ,lnBleaBed by the 
king, and reinstated in his goveriuuent, ib. Is 
succeeded by Sir John Berkeley, whose wise 
administration is productive of the best effects, 
ib. New privileges are granted to the colony, 
which flourishes under the new government, 
420. It is attacked by the Indians, 423. Dis 
contents are produced by grants of land from 
the crown, ib. An insurrection breaks out, 
and the governor and council arc forced to fly, 
424. They apply to England for succour, 4SI5. 
The icbcllion is. terminated by the death of 
Nathaniel Bacon, ib. The governor is rein- 
stated, and an assembly called, ib. The mo- 
deration of its proceedings, ib. General state 
of the colony till the year 1688, 426. See 
Colonies. 

Folcanos^ remarkable number of, in the northern 
parts of the globe, discovered by the Russians 
467. 

Wafer ^ Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of 
diminutive Americans, 146. Compared with 
similar productions in Africa, ib. 

War song of the native Americans, the senti- 
ments and terms of, 479. 

Willoughby^ Sir Hugh, sails in search of a north 
cast passage to India, 393. Steers along the 
coast of Norway, and doubles the North Cape, 
lb. His squadron is separated m a storm, and 
bis ship driven into an obscure harbour m Rus- 
sian Lapland, where he and all his companions 
are frozen to death, ib. 

Women ^ the condition of, among the native Ame- 
ricans, 153, 154. Are not prolific, 154. Are 
not permuted to join in their drunken feasts, 
188. Nor to wear ornaments, 481. 

A'erez, Francisco de, secretary to Pizarro, the 
earliest writer on his Peruvian expedition, 495 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his regulations for the tieai- 
ment of the Indians m the Spanisli colonies, 
111. Patronizes the attempt of Feidinand 
Magellan, 253. 

Yucatan, the province of, discovered by Pinzon 
and Dias de Sohs, 07. Destrihed, 461) Ifil 
From whence that province derives its value, 
342. Policy of the court of Spam v\ itli re'seet t 
to, ib. 

Zarate, Don Augustine, character of his Hi-toi} 
of the Conquest of Peru, 495 

Zones, the earth how divided into by ilu' iiro- 
graphy of the ancients, 26. Bv whom fust so 
divided, 451. 

Zummaraga, Juan de, first bishop of Mexico 
the destroyer of all the ancient records oi 
Mexican empire, 314 
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BOOK 1 

Page 17. 

Was the earth rapidly peopled "’—What '^c- 
casiuucd the first dispersion of the human 
race * — How were the early migrations made’ 
— Were navigation and sliip-lmilding rapidly 
perfected — IIow is their early iinprrfectioii 
proved^ — From what era must we date the 
origin of commerce ! 

Page 18. 

What is the first species of commerce » — 
Give some account of its progress — What 
besides conquest became a motive for long 
voyages ^ — Of what did trade become a great 
source f — Did navigation advance as rapidly 
as commerce’ — Before the discovery of the 
mariner’s compass how far were voyages ex- 
tended ' — Were voyages longer than at pre- 
sent ? — At what season were they undertaken! 

Page 19. 

Where did the Egyptians open a commerce ’ 
— What seas were crossed in these voyages 
By what route wore their commodities brought 
from India to Egypt’— What change took 
pl«u-e in the character of the F«gyptians’ — 
Where IS Egypt ’—What other ancient nation 
was devoted to commerce ’ — Where w'as an- 
cient PlHcmcia’ — What were i(.s eommercml 
cities’ — Which way is it from Tyre to Egypt’ 
—At what did the Phoenicians aim’— What 
places did their ships visit ’ — Where are the 
Straitsof Gaih’s’— What is the modern name’ 
— Did the Phuniiciaris plant colonies ’ — Where 
dill they acquire eommodioiis harbours ’ — With 
what countries did tlii*y establish a regular in- 
tercourse ' - Under Avhat kings did the Jews 
direct their uttcntion to commerce’- IIow did 
tiiey obtain a share of the Phooiiician com- 
merce ’ 

Page 20. 

Where is Idumea’ — Where is Palestine’ — 
Winch way from Phcenicia’ — Which way arc 
Tyre and Sidoii from Jerusalem’ — Whither 
did Solomon send fleets’— Where were prob- 
ably the places called Ophir and Tarsliish’ 
— Did the Jews long continue commerce’ — 
Did they improve navigation or extend dis- 
covery ’ — Who were the descendants of the 
Pnmiucians’ —Where was ancient (’arthage! 
—Did the Carthaginians inherit the commer- 
cial spirit ’ — What countries did their voyagers i 
vis't in the north-west’ — What countries in 
the south’— How far south did they sail’ — 
What islands did they discover’ — Did they 
undertake voyages of discovery ’—Under what 


leaders ’—Describe the voyage of Hanno.— 
Of Himlico. 

Page 21. 

Describe the voyage said to have been ac- 
complished by a Phmmcian fleet fitted out by 
Neclio — Who else is said to have accom 
plished the same’— Are thi;se accounts well 
authenticated’— Why did the Phopnician and 
Carthaginian voyagers conceal their disco- 
veries ’—When did the memorials of their 
naval skill perish ’ —Did the (Greeks and Ro- 
mans learn navigation and commerce from the 
Phcpincians and Carthaginians ’—What was 
(he first object among the early Grecian voya- 
gers’ — What was the extent of the famous 
expedition of the Argonauts’ — What is the 
modern name of the Euxine Sea’— Had navi- 
gation advanced much in Homer’s time ? 

Page 22 

Describe the ships of thij earty Greeks. — To 
what rank among xnarilimc nations did th 
ancient Greeks afterward ar»ve’ — What sort 
of vessels were used m the Persian war’— 
How far did the ancient Grecian commerce 
extend’ — With whom was their chief inter 
course’— What places did they occasionally 
visit’ — Which way from Greece is Asia Mmo 
or Lesser Asia’— Italy ’--Sicily ’ — The Eux- 
ine’ -The Hellespont’— What example of the 
ignorance of the (Jreeks is quoted '—How fai 
did the geographical knowleilge of the Greeks 
extend ’ — Uf what facts were they ignorant 

Page 23. 

What expedition enlarged the geograidiicad 
knowledge of t he t Jreeks ’ What eornmercial 
republic was among the coiiqnesih of Alev 
aiider’— Alter reducing Tyre and Egypt whai 
plan did he form’ — What city did he found 
— Where’ — With what design’ — What was 
the consequence of its situation ’—Whither 
did he conduct his army by land ’—How far 
into Iinha did he advance ’ — What did he re- 
.solve to exar uic ’ — By what commutiication 
did he design to furnish his Asiatic dominions 
wnih the commodities of the East ’ — IIow did 
he design to distribute ttiem to the rest of the 
world ’ — Whom did he send to sni vcy the Per- 
sian (Julf ’ — Was thiL 4 u.slly considered a grea 
undertaking ’ 

Page 24. 

la executing it, what surprising discovery 
was made’ — IIow was it regarded’ — How 
long did the voyage last ’ — Was the navigation 
t«» Uidia by this course continued ’ — Who wera 
* v:hed afterward by the Indian trade of 
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Alexandria ?-rWhat progress did the Romans 
make in navigation and discovery Why was 
this ?— What made them first aim at maritime 
power ^—For what purjiose was this power 
used^ — Did the Romans ever become a com- 
mercial people? — In whoso hands did their 
commerce remain Was it well ])rotected 
and profitable What unproved under it 1 

Page 525. 

What fact was observed in the Indian 
vicean What use was made of this obser- 
vation f - What was the utmost limit of the 
Roman navigation ' — How far did travellers 
probably penetrate by land'' — What amount 
of money was drawn annually from Rome by 
the Indian trade '—What number of ships an- 
nually sailed from tht! Arabian Clulf to Iiuha^ 
•-How was the knowledge ol remote countries 
obtained in ancient times'— What countries of 
Eurojic were conquered by the Romans / 

Page 2fi. 

In Africa ' — In Asia ' — Of what countries in 
Europe were the ancient Romans ignorant? — 
In Africa ' — In Asm ' — What did the ancients 
believe concerning the Zones Ily what class 
of peo]>le was this theory held — What couse- 
queiiees follow from this theory? 

Page 27 

What other extravagant theory did the an- 
cients believe '—What does this theory pro\c '' 
— Who brought geography to its highest point 
among the uncierits ''— When did he flourish, 
and what did he])uhhsh '' — Did geographical 
knowledge dec,lino after Plolcmy’s time? — 
What city became first in jioint ol commerce 'f 
— WJial was the eon.seqiioiicc of the fall of the 
Roman empire ' — Whal was the first eilect of 
the settlement of the barbarous nations in the 
south of Eurojie? 

Page 2S. 

Did geographical science nearly perish in 
the wreck of the Roman erninro f — l)ul com- 
merce' — What pri'vented eommerce from 
ceasing altogether'— How far did tlie tiade of 
Con.stiintirioiilo extend J — Aficr the conquest 
of Egyiit by thd^Arabiuns, how were commodi- 
ties conveyed from India to Constantinople'' 
— How did the Arabians acquire a fondness 
for gcograjiliical science'— Did they’^ advance 
the science'' — Where is Arabia? — Which w^ay^ 
from Egypt ' 

Page 29. 

What country first began to recover from 
the (iesolation and barbarism occasioned by^ 
the fall of the Roman empire ' — What hap- 
pened to the Ilalian cities' — What was the 
consequence '—What foreign city became the 
chief mart of the Italians ' — At whal otlier 
cities (I'd tliey purchase the commodities of 
the East' — Where is Aleppo '—Tripoli ' — 
Syria ' — How w’orc the goods conveyed from 
India to tla^se ports ' — To what port of Egypt 
dul the Italian merchants resort '?— What were 
the chief commercial cidcs of Italy '—To what 
countries beyond the Mediterranean did their 
merchants resort ' — What event gave a new 
impulse tocommeree' — Who furnished trans- 
ports and provisions to the crusaders Were 
the Italians enriched by the crusades 1 

Page 30. 

Did the other countries of Riiro]>c partici- 
pate m the benefits of the crusades ' — liive an 
account of the travels of Berijairmi of Tndeia 
— Give an account of the mission of (Jarpim 
and Ascolino. 


Page 31. 

What induced St. Louis to send a mission 
to Tartary'— Who were sent '—What was 
the result' — Who was Marco Polo' — When 
did he flourish ' — Under whose protection did 
he travel ? — How long ' — What countries be- 
fore unknown did ho visit'— W'hat English- 
man visited the same countries' — When'— 
Where is Pekin '—Japan? 

Page 32. 

What was the character of the narratives 
of these travellers' — What was their effect 
on the public ' — What important discovery 
was made at this time' — What use did navi- 
gators make of it ' — Who was the author of 
the discovery ? — What injustice did he suffer ' 
— Why was not the discovery immediately 
used for the purpose oi niaking distant dis- 
coveries ' 

Page 33. 

How long time elapsed before it w^as us(‘d 
for dKscovery For what jmrposes did the 
Spaniards first visit the Canaries' — Where 
are they' — To whom did Cleim'iit VI give 
them ' — By what right ' — W'lio conquered 
them'— How tar had navigation advatii ed at 
the begnimng of the llffeenth I'.eiitury WHiat 
kingdom first roused that spirit ot curiosity 
and enterpi'ise which led to the discovery of 
the New W'orld ' — Who was trained in this 
Hchoul ' 

Page 34. 

"What had raised the military spirit and en- 
rerpri.se of th(‘ Portuguese ' — Whi*n did John 
1. become king of J’oitngal' — What was Ins 
character' — For wliat dul he equiji a fleet and 
armament' — Whither did he send ships tor 
discovering new regions '—What may wo 
date trom this ' — What had been the former 
boundary of the Portuguese voyagers ' 

' Page 35. 

What was the literary character of the Poi 
tiigucse in the fifteenth century ''—How far rJiil 
their ditecoverers go in the first voyage ' — What 
was the cliarac.tef of Henry duke ot Viseo' — 
Where did lie fix his resulenee'— For whal 
jmrpose? — ^To what sources of information 
did lie apply' — Whom did he engage in his 
service ' 

Page .30. 

Describe his finst effort'— What island did 
Zareo and Vaz. discover' — Wliat was done 
next year' — Describe the settleiuem of Ma- 
deira and its consequences '—Who first dou- 
bled CajK} Bojador '—When ' 

Page 37, 

What further discoveries did the Portuguese 
make towards the south ot Africa ' — Where is 
the river Senegal ' — In what latitude'' — In 
what latitude is Cape Blanco '—Caiie Verd 
What sort of inhabitants did the i^^^tugul•sr 
find south of the Senegal '' — Wliat objirtions 
were made to prince Henry’s schemes ' — Was 
he deterred by them '—Who supported him in 
his designs ?— What did he request ot the 
pope' 

Page 38. 

What grant was obtained from the pope ' ' 
Whal advantage arose from it ' — Whal was 
the effect of the Portuguese discoveries on the 
public mind ? — What new adventurers entered 
their service? — What new discoveries were 
made by them 7 — Where are the Axores '—The 
Cape Verd Isles ?— What does the discoverv of 
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these clysters prove ■»— When did prince Henry 
die ’ — How far south had the Portuguese dis- 
coveries then extended What extent of the 
west coast or *VCrica was explored ’ 

Page 39. j 

iVhat prevented Alphonso king of Portugal I 
from prosecuting the African discoveries with 
ardour *— To whom did he commit them ’ — | 
What was the consequence’ — When did the 
Portuguese cross ttie equiiioctinl ’ — What then 
surprised them ’—When did John II. succeed 
Alphonso’ — What did his voyagers find to be 
the character of the country north of the Sene- 
gal’— What, south’— What ensued?— When 
dill king John lit out a new fleet’— What 
kingdoms were discovered’ — Where did he 
build forts and settle culomcs’ — Where is 
Benin ' — Congo ' — (ininea’ 

Page 40. 

What country did the Portuguese expect to 
arrive at b> going round Africa to the south’ 
— To whom did the king of Portugal send an 
embassy '—Was Prester John a real person- 
age’ — What was the origin of his name’ — 
Who were the ambassadors sent in quest of 
Prester .lohn’s dominions by the king of Por- 
tugal ’ — What other expedition did king John 
project ’—To whom was u intrusted ’ — When ’ 
— What was the length of the voyage ’ — What 
discoveries did he make ’ 

Page 41. . 

What cape was the liiuit of his voyage’ — 
Why was it so called ’—How far did Covillam 
and Payva travel togetlior ’—What countnes 
did they resiiectively visit alter separating’ — 
What important conclusion was conveyed in 
Covillam’s despatches’ — What design did the 
king of Portugal now entertain ’—Who were 
alarmed at it ’ — Why ’—What news was re- 
ceived before the expedition sailed ’ 

BOOK II. 

Page 42. 

Of what country was Christopher Columhus 
a subject ’— IIow was he educated ’—When 
did he first go to sea’ — What places did ho 
visit m 1407 ’ — Whose service did he next en- 
ter’ — llelate an adventure ot his off the coast 
of Portugal. — Whither did he go ’ — What hap- 
pened to him there ’ 

Page 43. 

Who was Ins wife’ — What effect did the 
perusal of Perestrello’s papers have on Colum- 
bus ’ — With what ])laces did he trade ’ — What 
dia he acquire by these voyages ’ — What was 
the great olijeci of voyagers at this time’ — 
Wli\ Wliat was the only route to India 
wliieli had ever lieeii thought of before Colum- 
bus’s lime ’ — What route did he profiose to 
take ’ 

Pago 44. 

On what arguments, drawn flrom the figure 
and structure of the earth, did Columhus tound 
his belief of a continent in the west 1 — What 
facts led to the same conclusion’— What led 
Columbus to believe ibat this western conti- 
nent was connected with India ’ — Did Colum- 
bus suppose that the western continent was 
near the Western Isles ’ 

Page 45. 

To whom did Columbus communicate his 
opinions ?— Did Paul encourage him ’—To what 
iemn did Columbuses opimons lead him’- 
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What was the first step towards prosecuting 
this design ?— To whom'did he hint submit his 
project ?— How was it received,?— To whom 
next ? 

Page 46. 

How did the king receive the proposal ? — ^To 
whom did he refer it ’—What was the result 1 
— ^To whom did Columbus next apply ’—When 
did he land in Spam ?— To whom did he send 
his brother ’ — What circumstances were un- 
favourable to Columbus’s success in Spain ’ — 
How was his character suited to please the 
Spanish ? 

Page 47. 

What did he gam by it ’—To whom did Fer 
dinand and Isabella remit the consideration of 
Columbus’s project ? — What remarks did the 
Si>amsh philosophers make on Columbus’s 
}>roject’ — How long did Columbus urge his 
project before obtaining a report from Tala- 
vera? — What was the answer of Ferdinand 
and Isabella fbunded on this report ’ — ^To what 
Spanish subjects did Columbus next apply ’ — 
With what success? 

Page 48. 

What had befallen Bartholomew Columbus ’ 
— Wiio prevented Columbus from leaving 
.Spam, and going to England ’—What was the 
character of Fere//’ — I'o whom did Perez ap- 
ply on behalf of Columbus’ — What did Isa- 
bella do’ — What was the first effect of the 
interview ’—What new friends did Columbus 
I acquire ’ — How did Ferdinand regard Colum- 
bus's plot ’ 

I Page 49. 

What demands did Columbus make 
did the commissioners proceed ’ — What was 
the result of (he negotiation ’ — What did Co- 
lumbus then do ’ — What great event hajipened 
about this time’ — What advantage did Quin- 
tanilla and Saiitangel take of it ? — What urgu- 
ineiits did they ofler to the (}ueen ’ 

Page 50. 

What was the effect ’ — What generous offer 
did Isabella make’ — IIow did iSatUangel re- 
ceive It ’ — When was the treaty of negotiation 
.signed’— What was the first article’— The 
second ' — Third ’ — Fourth ’ — Fifth ’—How did 
Ferdinand behave’ 

Page 51. 

Who defrayed the expense ’—What precau- 
tion was taken with respect to the Portuguese ’ 
— Where was the expedition fitted ’ — Where 
is Palos’ — Who assisted and aecoiiqiamcd Co- 
lumbus ’ — Of what did the armament consist ? 
— Who were the several comniamleis, and 
what were their vessels’ names ’—What was 
the number of men’ — What was the whole 
sum employed m fitting out the squadron ’ — 
What circumstances rendered the undertaking 
a very bold one ’ 

Page 52. 

What religious act preceded the embarka- 
tion’ — When did the squadron sail’— Where 
did they arrive ' ugust 13th ’ — Where are these 
islands ’ — ^What accident happened to the Pm- 
ta’ — Whence and when did Columbus next 
take his departure’ — What disposition did the 
sailors manifest ’ — How were the effects of it 
prevented ’—What character and qualifications 
did Columbus now exhibit ’ 

Page 53. 

What did he endeavour to conceal ’—What 
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new phenomenon respecting the cbmpass 
alarmed them 1 — How did Columbus dissipate 
he fears occasioned by this appearance^— 
Whatwrind did he fall m with ’ — What new 
appearance alarmed the sailors 400 leagues 
west of the Canaries ’—How did Columbus 
reconcile them to this ’—How far had they 
advanced, October 1st ’ — How far did Colum- 
bus pretend that they had advanced ? 

rage 54. 

What did the sailors now resolve to do’— 
How did Clolumbiis prevent them from open 
mutiny ’—By what did he next steer his 
course ’ — Did he make the land in this direc- 
tion ’—What was the consequence ’ 

Page 55. 

By what means did he overcome this new 
dilTiculty What signs of land appeared’ — 
What orders did Columbus give Wliat did 
Culuiiibu.s discover at 10 o’clock, P. M.’ — From 
which ship was the cry of land first heard ’— 
What was discovered in the morning’ — What 
religious act was performed’ — How did the 
crews behave towards Columbus ’ — What was 
done at sunrise’ — What was discovered on 
shore? 

Page 56. 

How did the voyagers behave on landing ? 
— For whom did they take possession of the 
country’— How did the native.s regard the 
i^jianiards and their ships’ — Of this newly 
discovered island, what was the appearance of 
the soil ’ — Climate ? — ^'Prees ’ — Inliabitants ’ — 
What sort of trade was carried on between 
the Spaniards and native.-,’ — What were the 
boats of the natives called’ — What title and 
authority did Colunibu.s assume’ — What did 
he call the island’ — Where is it? — Was it as 
rich as had boon expected ? 

Page 57. 

What induced Columbus to sail towards tnc 
south ’—Whom did he take along with him’ 
— To wdiat other islands did lie give names’ — 
What did he next discover’— Whom did he* 
send into ilic interior Give the particulars 
o’’ their discoverie.s in the interior. — What is 
mai/.e? — Does it appear by the narrative that 
this IS an original production of Cuba’ — 
Where did tfie native.s tell Columbus that they 
found their gold ’ — What did he infer from 
thib ’ Wli.u part of the coast of Cuba did he 
explore \V here is Porto del Principe’ 

Page 58. 

To what isbind did the natives direct Colum- 
bus 111 que.si of gold’ — Where is llayti’— 
What captain deserted the squadrdn ’ — When 
did Columtms reach Playii ’ — What did he call 
the port 'I’lie country ' — What port did he 
next visit ’—How did lie liere contrivi: to ojmui 
a communication with the nalives’— How did 
the} btihavc ’ — Did they ’possess more gold Ih.aii 
tne natives ol‘ Cuba ’—By whom was (Jolum- 
hu.s hero visited ’ — How did this i.erHon be- 
have ’ — What led (Columbus to suppose that 
he bad arrived at Japan ? 

Page 59. 

Whither did he now direct hi a course 
What harbour did he put into ’ — What ca/.iqiie 
goverricil tlie district ’—What present did he 
make to Columbus ’—When did Columbus .sot 
sad to visit Guacanahari ’ — Give an account 
of his shipwreck. — ^How did the natives be- 
have ’—How did Guacanahari ’—What were 
uow Columbus’s circumstances 1 


Page 60. 

Did Columbus determine to return to Spain ’ 
— What means did he adopt of prosecuting 
discoveries in Hayti ’ — Plow was an opportu- 
nity presented of colonizing the country ?— 
Did the cazique accept his olfcr ? — Give an ac- 
count of the settlement. — ^How did Columbus 
strike terror into the natives i 

Page 61. 

What was the effect of firing the cannon 
How many men did Columbus leave ’ — Under 
whom’ — VVhat advice did he give’— When 
did he sail ’ — Whom did he overtake’ — Did he 
excuse Pinzon ’ — What had Pinzoii done in 
hm absence ’—What did Columbus now de- 
termine to do’ — Wliut preparations did he 
make’— How far and how long did he sail 
prosjierously ’ 

Page 62. 

What now befell Columbus ’— IIow were the 
saiiors afietted ’ — What did Columbus do to 
jireserve a record of his voyage ’ — What land 
was discovered on the 16th ’ — Where are the 
Azores’— What di.sqnieted Columbus here 
Whither was he driven by a second storm ’ — 
How was he treated there ’ 

Page 63. 

What satisfuetion did Columbus enjoy’ — 
IIovv long did he remain in Lisbon ’ — Wlien 
did he arrive in I’alos ' — ^Atler how long a voy- 
age ’ — Ilowwcis he received’— When did the 
Piiita arrive’ — Wlicrc were the sovereigirs ’ — - 
What did they order’ — Describe Columbus’s 
journey.-- Ills entrance into the city. — How 
was he received by Ferdinand and Isabella ? 
IIow was he honourodi 

I’age 64. 

IIow rewarded ’—What was he commanded 
to do ’ — How was Columbus’s discovery re- 
garded in Europe ’--I'o what opinion did (Jo- 
lurnbus adhere ’ — By what was it confirmed I 
— Was Columbus’ssojunion geneiallj adojited ? 
— What name was given to the country dis- 
covered by Columbu.s ’—After the c*ouritry 
was touiid not to be India, what was it called’ 
— What were llie natives called ? 

Page 65. 

What number of ships were provided for 
the second c\])('dition ’^Of men ’ — What did 
thty carry wit li them’ — Did Fcrdmand enter 
into the spirit ot his siibiects ’— Who was 
pope at this time’ — What grant did he make 
to Ferdinand and Isabella ’ — Where was the 
celebrated line drawn which w'as to separate 
the Spanish from the Portuguese i)o.s8es8ious ^ 

— What prejiarations were made tor eonverl- 
ing the Indians ’ 

Page GO. 

When did C'olurnbus .‘^uil on his second voy- 
age’ — Where did lie touch ’ — How did he vary 
his course’ — When did he make the land’ — 
What did he call it ’— What islands did he af- 
terward visit? — Where is Dominica’ — Mar- 
Umca ’ — Mangalaiile ? — Guadalou])c ’—Anti- 
gua’ — ^I’orto liico’ — What people inhabited 
these islands ’ — Wito they cannibals ? — When 
did he arrjve at T^'avulad ’ — What liad hap- 
iwned there’ — Wlml acclnmt did the cazique s 
broiher give of llio colony ’ 

Page 67. 

Wliat colony did Columbus now found 
What was the character ot Columbus's colo- 
nists ’—Were they suitable persons for coin- 
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nl?Jng a new country 1— -To what did their 
discontent lead’ — How did Columbus treat 
those who conspired against him IIow many 
ships were sent uome What did he request 
from Spam ? 

Page 68. 

Wfiom did Columbus send to explore Cibao ? 
— How did he proceed ’ — What were the In- 
dian opinions concerning the horses ’ — How 
did they find the gold ’—Why did Columbus 
call the port St. Thomas ’ — What distresses 
came upon the colonists ’ — Did these lead to 
discontents? 

Page 69. 

Who joined in them — Was their discontent 
removed ’—Whom did Columbus leave to 
govern the colony while he should make fiir- 
iher discoveries ’ — What island did he dis- 
cover ' — What happened to him on the south 
coast of Cuba' — Whom did he meet on his 
return to Hispaniola*’ — Give an account of 
Bartholomew's adventures. 

Page 70. 

What had been the conduct of the soldiers 
under Margarita’ — What were the habits of 
the Indians with respect to food ! — What did 
they resolve to do ? 

Page 71. 

What did Columbus determine to do ’—What 
was the number of the Indians ’ — What king 
remained faithfiil to the Spaniards ’ — IIow was 
Ihc attack managed '—What was the result’ 
—How did (’olumbus then employ him.self' — 
What lav did he impose ' — Why did Columbus 
tax the Indians ’ 

Page 72. 

Who was Columbus’s enemy at court’ — 
What was Ins only mcdiis of counteracting 
the machinations of his enemies at court’ — 
Whv was the tribute peculiarly oppressive to 
the Indians’ — What expedient did they devise 
for freeing themselves ’ — What was its clfect 
on the Spaniards’ — On the Indians’ — What 
proporiuni of the inhabitants of Hayii perish- 
ed '—What eoinjilaiiits were made of Colum- 
bus ' — What was the consequence’ — What 
I>cr.soii was appointed a commissioner to ex- 
amine into Columbus’s conduct ’ 

Page 73. 

How did A.giri(]o behave in bis new oflicc ’ — 
What resoluiioii did Columbus take' — ^To 
whom di ! he commit the administration of 
affairs ’—What was he called’ — Who was 
apfuirnted chief jusliee ' — What mistake did 
Columbus make iiuh reeling his counso home’ 
— Wliiii was the consequence’ — IIow did he 
heliave in this extremity' — IIow was he re- 
ceived at court ’ 

Page 7'1 

What had he done for Spain ’ — What did he 
promise ’—What w'as the effect on the king 
and queen ’ — What plan was now formed ' — 
What sort of labourers were to go out ' — How 
wiTCtliey to be supported’— What irnprojier 
persons did Columbus propose to take out ' 

Page 75. 

Wh.at hindrances to Columbus’s enterprise 
existed ’—IIow long was he delayed by them ’ 
— How many ships were prepared ' — What 
course did he resolve to steer ’ — When did he 
sail ’ — Where did he touch '—Prom the Cana- 
ries, how niany ships were sent to Hispaniola ' 

Wliat befell him near the equinoctial ’ 


Page 76. 

How did he alter his course ? — What island 
was discovered, August Isi ‘Where is it ’— 
Near what river ’ — Describe fh^ river. — How 
was Columbus’s squadron endangered by it ’ 
— What did he call it ’—What inference did 
he draw from its size and violence ’—Was it 
confirmed ’—What part of the continent of 
America did Columbus first visit ’ — \yhat sort 
of people did ho there find ’ — ^What animals ’ 
— What did the admiral imagine concerning 
it ’—What compelled him to go to Ilayti ’ — 
What islands did he discover on his way ? — 
What did they become remarkable for’— What 
was (yolumbus’s condition on his arrival’— 
What happened in lus absence ’ 

Page 77. 

What city had the adelantado Bartholomew 
founded m Hayu ’—Where w it’ — How did he 
there employ the Spaniards’ — ^Who rebelled 
against Bartholomew’ — Who saved the fort 
at St. Domingo from the mutineers’ — Whithsr 
did they retire’ — What did they do’ — What 
had befallen the ships sent by Columbus from 
the Canaries’ — Who had gained a large part 
of the crews of these ships ?— What was tlicir 
character ’ 

Page 78. 

When did these ships arrive at St. Domin- 
go’ — ^Why was Olumbus reluctant to fight 
the rebels’ — How did he recover them to obe- 
dience ’ — How did he gam Roldan ’ — Did these 
negotiations occupy much time ’ — What new 
regulation eoneeniing the Tiidintis was intro- 
duced' — What did lliih regulation introduce ’ 
—What were tlie rejiarlimicntos’ — Wliat ef- 
fect did they have ' — What prevented Colum- 
bus from prosecuting his discaiveries ’ — What 
did he send to Spain ’ — What complaints did 
Rolduu make’ — What did Columbus? 

Page 79. 

Which gamed most creilit’— For what pur- 
pose did Emanuel of Portugal send out a doei’ 
^To whom did he give the eoinriiand '—What 
was his eharacicr’ — Whence did he sail? — 
flow hnig was he in passing iheCapi ol (Jood 
Hope Why' — Which w^ay did he steer’ — 
Where did he anchor ’ — What sort of people 
had he found on the east coast ol Africa ' — 
How did they eliange as he advanced noith ’ — 
Whither did* he go from Melinda '—Where is 
Melinda’ — Calecut’ — What sort of country 
and people did ho find ’ — What is observed of 
the voyagi* ’ 

Page 80. 

When did he lard at I.isbon, and after how 
long a voyage’ — Give a summary of the dis- 
coveries ol the filleenth leiitiiry — What pri- 
vate adventurer set out lor the new' w'orld '— 
With how many bhqis '— IIow dal Fonseca, 
bishop of Badaios, assist him’ — Civc an ac- 
count of Ills voyage. 

Page 81. 

Who accompanied him’ — What was the 
consequence ol Amerigo's account of the voy- 
age ’ — Wliat othe*- private adventurers went 
to the new world ' — Describe flic voyage — 
Describe Pmzon's voyage. — What did the king 
of Portugal undertake ’ — To whom did he give 
the command of the expedition .' 

P^82. 

Which way did (!^iral steer, in order to 
avoid the coast of AfVica’ — What country did 
he accidentally discover’— For whom did he 
take possession of it’— Where is Brazil’— 
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Dujs it appear by this that America would 
have been discovered without Columbus’S voy- 
age What was tlie state of things in His- 
paniola — What was taking place m Spain to 
Columbus’s disadvantage ? 

Page 83. 

What was the effect of the accusations on 
the minds of the sovereigns ’—What person 
wa.s sent out to try and to supersede Colum- 
bus ’ — How did he proceed on his arrival ’ — 
What did Columbus do ’—How was he treated ’ 
—How did he bear it ? 

Page 84. 

How did Bovadilla render himself popular 
and Columbus unpopular ’—How did ho accu- 
mulate charges against Columbus’ — How did 
the captain treat Columbus ’—What was Co- 
lumbus’s answer to the captain’s offer to take 
off his chains’ — How were b’erdinand and 
Isabella affected on hearing of Columbus’s ar- 
rfllval in chains’— What orders did they give’ 
— How did he behave at the interview with the 
sovereigns’ — Did they degrade HovadiUa’ — 
Why did they not restore Columbus ’ 

Page 85. 

Whom did they aiipoint governor of His- 
paniola’ — How did (’oluiTibus manifest his 
feelings at (his indignity ’ — What private ad- 
venturers titled but two ships lor America in 
January, 1501 ’ — What coast did they discover ’ 
—What IS that country now called ’ — What 
other adventurers visited the same roast ’ — 
For what was a licet eiiuijiped at the public 
expense’ — How was Ilovadilla proceeding in 
Huspaniola’ — How did tie govern the tS])atiish 
colonists ’ — How did he treat the Indians ’ 

Page 86 

What was the olfecl of this oppression on 
the Indians ’— Ilow many ships were there in 
Ovaudo’s armament ’—How many sctil«*rs ’ 
— How did the new governor, on Ins arrival, 
treat Ilovadilla’ — Roldan’ — The Indians 
The Spaniards’ — Who was Hovadilla ’ — ^Rol- 
dan’ — What regulation was introduced re- 
specting the gold ’—What did Columbus de- 
mand of the sovereigns ’ — Why was it not 
granted ’ — How long was he urging his claim 
at court ’ — What opinion did Colunibas adopt 
eoncerning a passage to the East Indies ’ 

Page 87. 

What did ho ask of the sovereigns’ — ^For 
what purjiuse’ — Wiiat reasons disjuised them 
to grant his reiiucst’ — Wliat had been the re- 
sult of the Portuguese voyages to the East 
Indies’ — What sort of fleet was allowed Co- 
lumbus to lind his passage to the East Indies ’ 
— Who accoinpaiued him’ — When did he 
sail ’ — Where did he touch ’—What occasioned 
his going to Piispaiiiola ’ — What found he 
there What request did he make of Ovan- 
do’ — Who was Ovaiido’ — What advice did 
Columbus give him’ — Ilow were rolui|Hbu.s’s 
request and his counsel treated ’ — What was 
the consequence ’—Did Columbus sutler by 
the storm ’ 

Page 88. 

How many ships ofOvando's fleet were lost ’ 
—What men perished ’— What amount of 
money was lost’ — Were Columbus’s effects 
saved’ — What is remarked concerning this 
event by historians ’-^What construction did 
the people of that age put upon it ’ — ^Whon did 
Columbus leave Hispaniola ’—What island 
df'i he discover’ — What sort of inhabitants 
did he find ’—What mformatioii did they give 


him ’—Did Columbus grt to the west TMiat 
kingdom would he have found there ' — Whicli 
way did be go ’ — What did he discover’— De- 
.-jcriho the situation of thefse countries on the 
map. — Where is Cape Gracias a Dios ’ — Porto 
Bello ’—Where did he attempt to fix a colony J 
— What was the result ? 

Page 89. 

What misfortunes now befell Columbus ’ 
Where was he wrecked’ — When ’ — Who un- 
dertook to I'arry intelligence of his situation 
to Hispaniola ’—In what sort of vessel ’ — De- 
scntietlie voyage. — How were they treated on 
their arrival’— How long did they soluit as- 
sistanee ’—In the mean time, what happened 
to Cclumbns and his companions m .lamaica’ 
— What did the seamen do ’ 

Page 90. 

How did the natives behave ’—Relate Co- 
lumbus’s expedient for striking awe into the 
minds of the Indians ’ — What was the effect ’ 
— Meuntime wMiai had llu; muime«Th done ’ — 
How did Ovando, the governor cl Hispaniola, 
insult Columbus ’ 

Page 91. 

Ilow did Columbus explain this cruel pro- 
ceeding to hi.s lollowers’ — How did the muti- 
neers proceed ’— Who marched against them’ 
— Describe the battle and its results,— What 
happened after tranquillity was restored ’ — 
How long had they remained on the island * — 
What island was it’— Whnh way is it from 
Hispaniola’— How far distant ’—lTo\v did 
Ovando treat Columbus on liis arrival at fcSt. 
Domingo’ — How did be treat the captain of 
the mutineers ? — How the faithful men who 
had adhered to Columbus ’ — When did he sail 
for Spam ’-What befell him on his voyage ?— 
Where did he arrive ’—Where is St Lucar ’ 
— What event did he hear of on lus arrival’ 
—Why was this news afflietivo to him ’ 

Page 92. 

What did Columbus demand of Ferdinand ' 
— How were bis claims treated’— Wtiai w'as 
tile result’ — When and where did he die’ — 
How ’ 

BOOK III. 

What was the effect of Isabella’s i egulations 
in favour of the Indians of Hispaniola’ — 
What was the effect of the king’s claiming 
half the gold ? — Ilow did Ovando inodifj these 
regulations ’ 

Page 93. 

Were these acts of 0\ando appro\ed’ — 
W’hat was the effect of this new ojqircssion of 
the Indians ’ — How did the Spaniards n gard 
the Indians’— How did they treat them''— 
Wliat ocrasioned the war againsl the ea/.niue 
of Higupy Hoav was it tenmnated ’ — Who 
was cacique of Xaragua How' had she 
treated the Spaniards ’ 

Page 94. 

What exasperated the adherents of Roldan 
agam.st her ’ — Of what did they accuse her ’ 
—With what force did Ovando march into her 
country’ — Under what pretence ^Relate the 
manner m which he betrayed her and her peo- 
1 » 1 < — What w'as her fate’ — What W'as the 
efleet of this cruel treatment on the Indians ’ 
—How W'as Isabella’s death a misfortune to 
the Indians’ — How much of the revenues of 
the New World belonged to Ferdinand WTo 
wliom did he confer grants I— How did tlie 
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coarliers profit by ilicsc grants What was 
the cfTcct in Hispaniola 

Page 95. 

. V/hat amount of money was annually re- 
ef iv'*d fVom Hispaniola t — How did Ovando 
govern the Spaniards What new source of 
wealth did he open?— What was the effect? 
— Who seconded Ovando m promoting the 
welfare of the colony^— What court did he 
erect f — Where did it assemble t— Where is 
Seville 'f — How did he regulate the ecclesiasti- 
-al goveriimeiit of America ?— What did he 
jhibit ? 

Page 96. 

How many inhabitants were there in His- 
paniola when Columbus discovered it^ — To 
what number were they reduced m fifttien 
years t — To what causes do<!S the historian 
attribute this wa.ste of human Ide? — What 
was Its effect on the Spanish improvements t 
— What remedy did Ovando profKise? — Under 
what pretence were the inhabitants of the 
Luca\() islands removed to Hispaniola ^ — How 
many were removed ' — What urged the Si>an- 
lards to new discoveries ? 

Page 97. 

Who was Juan Ponce de Leon'^ — Wliat 
island did he settle Which way is it from 
His]ianioia't — Is it larger or smaller than 
Hispaniola — What became of the original in- 
habitants ol that island ^ — What two adven- 
turers made, a voyage to the continent — What 
country did they discover ’—How is it situ- 
ated ’ — Be.tween what bays ? — What imjiortant 
discovery did Sebastian de Ocampo make ’ — 
What claim did Don Diego Columbus prefer 
against king Ferdinand ’ — How much time did 
he waste in fVuitless importunity ? — Defbre 
what council did he then bring Ins celebrated 
lawsuit with the king ? — What was the deci- 
sion ’ — How did Don Diego strengiheii his m- 
uerice at court ’ — At the instance of the duke 
f Alva and Ins family, what did king Ferdi- 
nand then do’ 

Page 98. 

Who aceompained the new governor to 
Hispaniola ’—How did he there live’ — Who 
are descended from the persons who accom- 
panied Don Diego (.’olurnbus ’ — How were the 
Indians treated by Don Diego’— For wliat pur- 
pose was Cubagua settled ’ — Who were em- 
ploved to dive for iieurbs ’ — What was the 
effect ’—How far south did Solis and Pinzon 
go in their second voyage ’ — Did they leave a 
colony’ — What adventurers went out to colo- 
nize the north coast of South America’ — 
Under whose patronage’ — W'hat part of the 
rjoast did Ferdinand give to Ojeda? — What 
pan lo Nicuessa i — Point these out on the 
map, ainl show to what governments they now 
belong. 

Page 99. 

Describe the manner m which the Spanish 
lawyers and priests directed these adventurers 
to take ]>ossession of South Aniern a. — Did 
the natives assent lo the doctrines’ — ^What did 
Ojeda and Nicuessa then do’ — What was the 
character of the natives? — How were they 
armed ’ — What was the conseiiuerice’ — What 
other disasters befell the Spaniards ’ 

Page 100. 

How many reinforcements did the colony 
receive from Hispaniola’ — What befell the 
greatest part of the colony ’—Where did the 


remnant settle ’—Under whom’— What two 
other great Spanish leaders were originally 
engaged in this expedition ’ — Why did Cortes 
stay at Hispaniola ’ — What roused the spinl 
of adventure amo^ the Spaniards ?— V^iat 
made them leave Hispaniola’— What island 
did Don Diego Columbus propose to conquer ? 
— When’ — Who wafe sent for that purpose? 
— ^With how many men? — ^What is the length 
of Cuba ’ 

Page 101. 

What was the character of the people of 
Cuba ? — Did they prepare for defence ’ — Who 
opjiosed the Sjianiards ’ — ^How was he tre-ated ’ 
— Give an account of his conference with the 
Franciscan friar. — What was the effect of Ve- 
lasquez’s cruelty to Hatuey ’—How many 
ships did Juan Ponce de Leon ill out — To* 
wards what islands did he sail ’—Where did he 
touch ’ — ^Whal country did lie discover ’ — Why 
did he call it Florida’ — Wliere is it’ — To 
wliom does it now belong ? — How dul the na- 
tives behave ’ — Through what channel did ho 
return to Porto Kico ’ — What curious trathtion 
! led Ponce de I .eon to the Imcayos ’ 

Page 102. 

How IS the Spanish belief of tins tradition 
accounted for ’ — Where was llalboa’s colony ’ 
— How did he try lo gam from the crown a 
confirmation of his election as governor’ — 
Relate the incident which happened m one of 
his excursions. — To what country did the 
cuziqiie reftT in this cxinversation ’ — What did 
Rallioa supjiose ’ 

Page 103. 

What preparations did Balboa make for his 
expeduioii ’—Describe the isthmus of Darien 
— Was It easy to cross it’ — What was Bal- 
boa’s character ’ — What was the number of 
his men ’—Of Indians who accompanied him ? 
— For what purpose did he take dogs with 
him ’—What difficulties did he encounter ’— 

Page 104. 

How did he reassure his men ’—How was 
he opposed ’ — ^What ensued ’ — How many 
days had they spent ’ — Relate the manner of 
Balboa’s discovering the Pacific Ocean —In 
what manner did he take }K»ssessioii of it ’ — 
What part of the Pacific did he discover’— 
Where is it ’ — What wealth did he obtiim 
How ’—What information did he receive con- 
cerning Peru ’ — What country did he suppose 
It to be near 1 

Page 105. 

Wliat did Balboa determine to do’— To 
what place did he return ’ — After how long an 
ab.sence’ — What oflicer distinguished himself 
m this expedition ’—What was Balboa’s first 
care’— What was the effect of this intelli- 
gence’ — Who was Balboa’s enemy at court? 
— Who was ai»iK)inted governor ol Darien in- 
stead of Balboa ’—How many vessels and 
soldiers were sent out ’ — How many p«*ople 
embaiked in the fleet’ — Hovv did he find 
Balboa engaged ’—How was he received by 
him? 

Page 106 

How did Balboa behave’ — ITow was he 
treated ’ — What misfortunes b dell tlie colony ? 
— How did the forces of Pedranas treat the sur- 
rounding Indians? — What counir>' was deso- 
lated by him’ — What is tins country now 
called ’ — What accounts were sent to Spain 
by Balboa’— By Pedranas ’—W^hat did king 
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Ferdinand do?~What did lie order Pedrarias 
to do ? 

Page 107. 

How did Pedrarms treat Balboa^ — Who ef- 
fected a reconciliation between them ’—What 
was the coiiMuquence of -it ’ — What was the 
first feifect of their concord ?— For what did he | 
begin to prepare’— With what number of 
ships and men did he furnish himself’ — IIow 
did i’edranas regard this ’ — Wliat did he order 
Balboa to do ’ — Relate the manner of his ar- 
rest, trial, and death. — Why did not the king, 
punish Pedrarias for this arbitrary act ’ — 
Whither did he remove the colony ’ — Of what 
use was this removal ’—Where is Santa Ma- 
ria ’ — On what ocean Panama ’ 

Page 108. 

For what purpose did king Ferdinand fit out 
wo shiiis ’ — Under whose command did he 
place them ’ —What river did he enter Janu- 
ary 1st, 1510’ — Where is llio de Janeiro’ — 
What mistake did he make concerning the 
Rio do la Plata’ — What put a stop to Ihoir 
discoveries and sent the ships home ’ — How 
did the .Spaniards still regard Hispaniola’ — 
How did king Ferdinand retrench the author- 
ity of Don Dii'go (k)lnmbns in Hispuiuoiu ^ — 
What did Don Diego do’ — Wlio was api»ointed 
to the otfieeof disinhuiiiig the Indians ^ — How 
did he execute it’ — How many Indians did he 
find ot the 00,000 who had escaped their farmer 
oppressions’ — What was the elfecl of his 
causing them to be sold at auction ’ 

Pago 109. 

What was the occasion of a controversy be- 
tween the Dunitnican and Franciscan friars ’ 
— Which party befriended the Indians ’ — To 
whom did they apply to decide the dispute’ - 
To vvlioin did Ferdinand rcler it ^ — What was 
the decision’ — Did it abolish the Tepartirnien~ 
tos ’ — What did the Dominicans then do ’ — 
What was the substance of the decree by 
which Ferdinand silenced them’ 

Page 110. 

What grants did Ferdinand make ’ — What 
edict did he publish ’—How did the Domini- 
cans then proceed ’ — What new advocate lor 
the Indians did the oppression of Albuquerque 
call forth ’ — What was his history and char- 
acter’ — How did he now attempt to serve the 
cause of the Indians’— How was he received 
by the king’ — What did Ferdinand promise’ 

Page 111. 

What prevented him from fulfilling hispronri- 
.se ’ — Who succeeded hirh ’ — How wa.s Las 
Casas prevented frf>m visiting Charles in Die 
Low Countries’ — How did Cardinal Xiinenes 
settle the affhir’ — Wny did he confidn the 
office of superintendents to monks of St, Je- 
rome ’ — What lawyer was joined with them ^ 
— ^What title did he give to Las Ca.sas’ — Who 
opposed tins measure of Ximenes ’—How did 
he treat them ’ — Did they issue the necessary 
despatches’ — How did these new-made offi- 
cers proceed on their arrival in Hispaniola ’ — 
What was the effect on the colonists ’—What 
conclusion did the fathers of St. Jerome after- 
ward arrive at ’ 

Page 112. 

What were the habits of the Indians’ — 
What did the superintendents find necessary’ 
—What did they endeavour to secure ’ — How ’ 
—What did ZuaKo do’— Who was Zuazo’ — 
How were the Spanish settlers pleased with 
iuazo and the superintendents 1 — To whom 


did they give the credit of the whole ’—Give 
an account of Las Casas’s behaviour. — Where 
did he take shelter ’ — With what determination 
did he set sail for Eurojie ’ — la what stale did 
he find Cardinal Ximenes’— Who took Die 
government’ — Who were Charles’s counsel - 
iors’ 

Page 113. 

How did Las Casas ingratiate himself with 
Charles’s Flemish ministers’ — What scheme 
did he ceii-ure’ — Who joined in his censures ’ 
— Who were recalled ’ — Who superseded 
them '—What was he instructed to do’— What 
was the objection to treating the Indians as 
free subjects ' — What remedy did Las Casas 
propose for this ’ — Had this trade been abol- 
ished ' — When bad sluve.s been imported into 
America’ — By whose iierrnissioii ’—For what 
reason.s were they prelcrred to the Indians ’ — 
Had (Cardinal Ximenes encouraged tins traf- 
fic ' — Why did Las Casas ' 

Page 114. 

Was his plan adopted’ — What patent did 
<;harles grant’ — To whom’ — To wdiom did 
he sell It ’—What did they do ’ — What limited 
the effects ol tlicir trade ' — What other expe- 
dient did Las Casas have recourse to’ — Who 
deleateil it ’ — What did he next attempt ' — Of 
what country dill he solicit a grant’ — How', 
and with what sort ol people did he propose to 
colonize it ? 

Page 115. 

What objections did the bishop of Burgos 
and the ('‘ouncil of the Indies make to tliis 
scheme ' — To whom did he then have re- 
course ' — To whom did Charles refer his pe- 
tition f — What country did they grant Las 
(/Hsas ’ — Who ceiihun d this determmutiun ' — 
What was the effect’— For what did the em- 
peror (Uiiirles V. himself discover an inclina- 
tion ’—How was an opportunity afforded’— 
Where was t lie court then held ’ — Where iP 
Barcelona’— For what purpose did Charles re- 
.solve to confront La.s Casas and the bishop of 
Darien’ — Where was the sdlemn audience, 
held < 

Page 116. 

Vfho attended ’ — What observalions did the 
bishop of Darien make ’ — W’hat reply didLasi 
Casas make ’ — What patent did Charles grant ’ 
— What hindered Las Casas from procuring 
settlers ’ — How many did fie obtain ’ — Did he 
set sail with these ’ — Where did he touch ’ — 
What news did he bear there ’ — Owing to the 
high price of negroes, whither had the ypan- 
lards lately resorted for slaves’ 

Page 117. 

IIow did they obtain them ’—How were tlie 
Indians of ('uniaria affected by these atioci- 
ties ’ — Whom did they murder’ — How did the 
people ofnjspaniolare.solve to revenge tins ’ — 
What number of ships and men were placed 
under the eommand of Ocampo ’ — For w hat 
purpose ’—Where did Las Casas meet this ar- 
mament ’ — What did he jierceive to be the effect 
of this movement’ — Whither did he go 
How was he received there ’ — What had ren 
dered him unpopular there’ — What expcri 
nient had Figueroa there made ’ — What uifer- 
ence was drawn fVom the re.sult of this experi- 
ment ’—What did Las Casas obtain in li:y 
paniola’ 

Page 118 

What did ho find on remniing to Porte 
Rico?— What did he do with ‘he remnant o’" 
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hiB eolonists ?— What rendered their situation 
dangerous ’ — W*’atdid he call the place where 
he established lus colony t — Did the troops re- 
main with him ^ — Whither did he go m search 
of protection for liis colony ’ — What happened to 
thorn m his absence'' — Whither did he retreat 
aOer the complete failure of aU his schemes? 
— What comment does the historian make on 
Las Casas’s system?— When did Diego Ve- 
lasquez conquer Cuba t— Wliat had been the 
etatc of the island under hia administration ? 
— How IS Cuba situated '—Had the sea west 
of It been explored Was this sea considered 
the best field for discoveries / 

Pago 119. 

Wliat officers were desirous to attempt dis- 
coveries in that quarter’ — Whom did they 
persuade to join them ? — Who approved and 
assisted in the design ?— How many men em- 
barked ’ — When '/—From what port ’ — Where 
IS this port situated?— Who was pilot'' — Why 
did they sail due west '' — When did they make 
land '—What did it prove to be ''—Where is 
this oajip’ — Where is Yucatan’ — IIow veere 
they received '' — Ily what sort of people ’ — On 
landing, what befell them ’ — Which way did 
he sail when he left this place ’ — What place 
did he come to next ’ — Where is this place ’ — 
Which way from Ca()e (Jatoucho’ — What 
surjirised the Spaniards ’ — Where did they find 
a river ’—Which way is this place from Cam- 
peachy ’ — What befell tbe watering party 
which Cordova landed '' — What befell the Span- 
iards on their way back to Cuba ? 

Page 120. 

Wliat befell Cordova on his return’— Did 
the result of this expedition damp the ardour 
of discovery ’ — Why did Velasquez encourage 
a new expedition ’—How many embarked in 
the new enterprise ’ — Under whoso command ’ 
— Whence and when did it sail ’ — Who was 
pilot ’ — Wha» was the first land they made ' — 
Where is this island ’—Why did they not stay 
there '—Where did they next land’ — What 
transpired there ? — Winch way did they sail 
fVoni Potonchan ’ — What did they observe on 
the coast '—What country did one of the sol- 
diers say It resembled’ — What name did Gri- 
jalva, III consequence, give the country ’—Was 
this name retained’ — Where did they next 
land ’-‘Where is the river Tabasco ? 

Page 121. 

How were they here received’ — At what 
place did they next touch’ — Where is the 
jirovince of Guaxaca’ — How were the Span- 
iards there received! — What amount of gold 
did they obtain tor their toys in trade with the 
natives '—Who dnl the natives say was their 
kin if ’—Where did (fntalva behold the liornd 
effects of the Indian superstitions’ — Whom 
did he despatch to Vaiasquez’ — With wliat 
information'' — From wlnt jilace’ — To what 
river did he then proceed '—What did Grijal- 
va’s officers wish him t > do ’—Why did he not 
comply with heir wishes’ — To what jKirt of 
Cuba did he return’tr^ When ’ — After how long 
a voyage’— What had the Sfianiards disco- 
vered in this irnortant voyage ’ 

Page 122. 

In what direction had they pursued their 
course’ — How fhr?— Foi what purposes did 
Velasquez send a confidential messenger to 
Spain ’ — What preparations did he make be- 
fore Giljalva’s return ' 

jVojfc.— The editor 'ns omitted the Fourth 
B(Wk in Uis set of Clue;^t<ons. as ft interrupts the 


narrative with a disquisition concerning the 
aborigines of America, \Vhich may be consider 
cd as superseded by the works ofwriters of later 
date ai.tl better means of information on that 
particular subject. 

BOOK V. 

Page 197. 

What did Grtjalva find on Ins return to 
Cuba ’ — Who was the author of this expedi- 
tion’— Did he defray a considerable part of 
the expense? — Wliai sort of cornmamler did 
Velasquez seek’ — Could he find one courage- 
ous and servile too ’ — Who was recommended 
to him by Lares and Ducro '—Where and 
when was Cortes bom ’—Where is Esircma- 
dura ' — To what university was Cortes sent’ 
— Did he finish his studies there ' — Why did 
his father send him abroad ? 

Page 198. 

What were then the two great fields of mili- 
tary entcrjirise for the Spamsli youth ' — What 
prevented Cortes from going to Italy ’ — Under 
whose jiatronage did he seek his fortune in 
America ' — IIovv was he employed m Hispan- 
iola’ — With whom did he go to Cuba’ — 
When ' — How did Velasquez reward lus ser- 
vices there ' — What was now his character’ — 
What did Velasquez expect from him ’ — How 
did he proceed on receiving his commission * 
— How were his zeal and activity misrepre- 
sented to Velasquez ? 

Page 199. 

Was Velasquez siKspicious of him ’ — Why 
was lus dojiarture hastened ’ — W'hcii did lie 
sail ? — From what port ’ — Where did he touch 
for stores and recruits ' — What did Velasquez 
do after his departure ’—Whom did he em- 
power to ileprivc Cortes of Ins commission ?•»- 
How did Cories prevent this ’ — For what port 
did Cortes next sail’ — What did Velasquez 
then do’--IIowdid Cortes hear of Vela^q^e 2 ’s 
intentions ? 

Page 200 

IIow did Cortes remove Diego de Ordaz ’ — 
Why’ — What information did ('ones then 
give his troops ’—What request did they make ' 
— What ensued ’ — Were great efforts made m 
fitting out this expedition ’ — What was the 
number and size of the vessels’ — Of men ’ — 
How were the soldiers divided and com- 
manded’ — How many of them had muskets? 
—How many were crossljow-meii '—How were 
the rest armed ’ — What sort of defensive arm- 
our did they wear ’—How many liorsos, field- 
pieces, and falconets had they’ — When did 
I hey sail ’ — What sign and superscription was 
on their banners ’ 

Page 201. 

Were they confident of success’ — Where 
did Cortes first touch’ — What important ac 
quisition did he make there ’—Where did he 
next toudi’ — How was the disposition of the 
Indians nere altered since Grijalva’s visit’ — • 
Did Cortes nial ' war on them’ — With what 
success’ — Where did Cortes next land’ — How 
was he here received ’—What embarrassed 
him m his intercourse with these Indians’ 
— How was he relieved ’—Give an account of 
Donna Manna. 

I*age 202. 

Who had sent two persons to Cortes’ — For 
what purpose had they been sent ' — What an 
swer did he give’ — What did he do next morn 
ing ’ — ^Who entered the camp next morning ’ 
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-—How did Cortes receive them ?— -What did 
he tell them’ — How did they receive the in- 
formation 1 — How did they attempt to concili- 
ate him ’—Of what did this present consist 
What was its effect ’—On what did Cortes in- 
sist ’—During the interview, how were some 
of the Mexican attendants employed’— How 
did Cortes lake advantage of this’ 

Page 203. 

What exhibitions of power and skill did he 
make ’ — How were the Indians affected by it ’ 
—What information and presents were now 
aent to Montevurna’ — What refinement in po- 
lice had the Mexican monarchs introduced ’ — 
How far was the capital from St. Juan de 
Ulua’— How soon were the presents trans- 
ported and the answer returned ’—How did 
the Mexican ambassadors renew the negotia- 
tion ’—Of what did these presents consist’— 
How did (fortes receive them’ — With what 
message were they accompanied ? 

Page 204. 

What reply did Cortes make’ — What did 
the astonished Mexicans prevail on him to do ? 
— What was the state of the Mexican empire 
at this tune ’ — How long had it existed ’ — ^What 
was its length and breadth ’ — The character 
of the jieople ’ — The situation of the monarch ’ 
— What would have been the result, if Monte- 
Kuma had brought his forces at onc.e to act 
against the Spanish intruders’— What was 
Montezuma's general character ’—What symp- 
toms had he discovered since the apjiearance 
of the Spaniards ’ — What seems to have Imjcii 
the remote source ot'liis indecision and feur / 

Page 205. 

Does this tradition account in part for the 
alarm of Montezuma and his subjects ’ — What 
was the effect on Montezuma of Cortes's re- 
fusal to depart’— What did his counsellors 
advise ’—With what was their positive in- 
junction to Cortes to depart accompanied 1— 
What two parties existed in the Spanish camp ’ 
—Had Cories become popular among llie sol- 
diers ’ 

Page 206. 

During the intrigues in the camp, who ar- 
rived from the Mexican court ’ — With what ’ 
— When ('ortes refused to depart, how did 
Teutile behave’ — What happened next morn- 
ing ’ — How did the adherents of Velasquez 
take advantage of this ’ — Whom did they send 
to remonstrate with Cories’— What request 
did they make through Ordaz’ — What orders 
did Cortes then issue ’ — What ensued ’— Had 
Cortes foreseen this’ — Did he afibet surprise 
at It’— What did he declare ’—What did he 
say had been his own private opinion ’ 

Page 207. 

What did he offer to do ’—How was the offer 
received ’—Were the malecoiitenta obliged to 
join in the enthusiastic applause expressed by 
the other soldiers ’ — What did Cortes set 
about’ — Whiit officers of the colony were 
elected by his contrivance’— What sort of per- 
sons were cho.sen ’ — Did they acknowledge de- 
pendence on Velasquez ’ What name did they 
give the settlement’ — What is this in Span- 
ish ’—What is the place now called ’ — How 
is St. Juan de TJlua situated with respect to 
Vera Cruz ’ — What did Cortes do at the first 
meeting of the council ’—What was the sub- 
stance of his harangue ’ — What did he do after 
having finished his discourse ? 

Page 208. 

Was lus resignation accepted’— To what 


offices was he then elected ?— Who ratified the 
choice ’—On accepting his new commission, 
how did Cortes proceed ’—What did the adhe- 
rents of Velasquez do ’—Who of them were 
arrested by Cortes ’—How were they treated’ 
— What was the effect on thetr dc|iciidants 
How did Cories conciliate these three leaders • 
— Did they always afterward remain faithful 
to him’— What was the chief instrument 
of Cortes’s mtngue ’ — What caziqucs offered 
friendship toCortes ’— Why ’—What did Cor- 
tes infer lyoni this offer ? 

Page 209. 

How did he receive the Zempoallans 
What place had been fixed on for a settlement ’ 
—How far from Vera C3ruz ’—Which way’ — 
In marching thither whom did Cortes visit ’ — 
What did he learn from the cazique ’—To w^hat 
place did Cortes continue his march ’— llelate 
the manner of building and fortifying this 
town.— Who assisted the Spaniards in their 
labours’ — How did Cortes gam the caziques 
of Zempoalia and Uiiiabisldii to his interest 
while tlic town was built ’ — What insult did 
they offer to the Mexican power ’ 

Page 210. 

Who saved the deputies of Montezuma fVoin 
being sacrificed ’ — How did the two caziques 
now complete their union with the Spaniards ’ 
— What did they offer ’—How long had Cor 
tes been in Mexico ’ — What had he reason to 
apprehend’ — Why’ — Before be began his 
inarch towards the capital of Mexico, what 
did he persuade tlie magistrates of Vera Cruz 
to do’ — III fins letter, what did they say con- 
cerning Velasquez’ — Concerning (/'ones and 
his officers’ — What request did they make’— 
What did they say concerning the country ’ 
Did Cones write ! 

Page 211. 

Wliat did he prevail on his soldiers to do 
Who were sent with the letters and present’ 
—With what instructions’— What alarming 
event occurred while the vessel was preparing 
for their departure ’—How was the conspiracy 
betrayed’ — What appearances did Cortes now 
obsiTve m his army’— What did he appre- 
hend .’ — What did he resolve to do ’ — How did 
he prevail on his soldiers to destroy the ships ’ 
— How was the project executed .’ — What re- 
mark does the liisturian make on this transac- 
tion 

Page 212. 

What act of Cortes at this time gave great 
offence to the /einpuallans ‘ — How were the 
consequences of it avoided ’ —When did Cortes 
marcli from Zempoalia ’ — With what forces 
and equi])iiierits ' — Where and with whom did 
he leave a garnson ’—With what did the ca- 
zique of Zempoalia supply him’ — Wlicre is 
Flasctila’ — Winch way from Vera (.'ruz ' — 
What was the character of the people of I'’las- 
cala ’— IIow did Cortes hope to gam their alli- 
ance ’ 

Page 213. 

Whom did Cortes send to the Flascalans’ — 
How were they treated ’ — Why ’—When did 
Cortes aUvanceinto the Flasealan territories ’ — 
What loss did he sustain in the first battle with 
the Flascalans ’—What precaution did he then 
lake ’—How long did he suffer assaults- from 
them ’ — Did the> make any imjiression on the 
Spaniards ’—Wiiat peculiar practice was a 
hindrance to them ’ 

Page 214. 

Wliat were their weapons ’ — Were they of 
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much use against the Spaniards’— What ex- 
arapies of gen^'icsity did the Flascalaiis ex- 
hibit? — ^When repulsed, to whom did they 
have recourse ’ — What answer did the priests 
give 1 — ^What did they do in consequence of 
the priests’ opinion’— Did their night-attack 
succeed ? — ^To what did they then incline ’ 

Page 215. 

What made the Flascalans suppose the 
Spaniards to be benevolent ’—What circum- 
stance favoured the opposite opinion ? — What 
sunous address did their deputies make ’ — On 
what terms was peace concluded ’—What suf- 
ferings had the Spaniards endured’— What 
caused them to forget these suilenngs ? — How 
long did Cortes remain at Fiascala’— For what 
purpose ’ — What information did he there ac- 
quire ? 

Page 216. 

How did the Flascalans regard the Span- 
iards’ — What did they offer’ — How did the 
Spaniards all consider themselves ’ — Did Cor- 
ies attempt to convert the Flascalans to 
Christianity ’ — Did they acknowledge the 
truth of what he taught ’ — What did they 
claim of Inm and the other Eurojieans ’ — What 
did Cortes demand ' — When refused, what was 
he about to do ' — Who prevented him 1 — By 
what arguments’ 

Page 217. 

When leaving the Flascalans in the exer- 
cise of ilieir own rites, what did Cortes re- 
quire ’—What warning did the Flascalaiis 
^ve Cortes on his leaving the country for 
Mexico ’ — How many Flascalans accumjianied 
him ’ — Towards what place did they inarch? 
— Where is (’liolula Had Montezuma con- 
sented to their going thither ’ — How was the 
place considered by the Mexicans’ — What 
offerings were there made ’—Why did Monte- 
zuma invite the Spaniards thither * — What 
signs of treachery did two Flascalans disco- 
ver What information did Marina obtain ?— 
How did Cories prepare to revenge this treach- 
ery '—Describe tlie massacre. 

Page 218. 

How long did it last’ — How many Cholu- 
lans fell IIow many Spaniards ’—What did 
Cortes then order’ — Was he obeyed’ — ^To- 
wards what city did Cories next advam^e ’ — ■ 
Which way is Mexico from Cholula’ — his 
march, what dispositions did he observe among 
the Mexicans towards Montezuma’s govern- 
ment ' — Where did the f^pamards first behold 
the plain of Mexico ' — Describe the appear- 
iiice of tlie ])lain. — The situation of the city of 
Mexico. — What messages did Cortes receive 
from Montezuma’— What persuasion seems 
to have preserved the Spaniards from any at- 
ta-k ’ 

Page 219. 

Over what did they continue their march ’ — 
Who met them as they drew near the city ’ — 
Whose approach did they announce’ — Who 
preceded Montezuma ’ — How was he attend- 
ed ’ — Describe the pageant -How did Ivories 
receive him ’--Desenhe the ceremonial.— What 
did the Spaniards hear among the crowd of 
Mexicans ’ — What did Montezuma say at part- 
ing ’—Describe the place allotted fbr the Span- 
ards. — How did Cortes strengthen it? — What 
happened in the evening’ 

Page 220. 

What tradition did Montezuma communicate 
to Cortes’ — What reply did Cortes make? — 
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What happened next morning’— How were 
the three succeeding days employed ? — ^How is 
Mexico situated ?— How watered? — What is 
the size of the two largest lakes ’—On what Is 
the city of Mexico built ’ — ^By what was the 
access to the city ’ — What was the length of 
these causeways ’ — How were they construct- 
ed’— Describe the buildings.— How large was 
the great square for the market? 

Page 221. 

What was now the situation of the Span- 
iards ’ — What circumstances rendered it very 
perilous’ — What had Cortes heard before 
leaving Cholula ’ — Of what did he become sen- 
siUIc on his arrival in the city of Mexico? — On 
what did his success depend ? 

Page 222. 

What bold resolution did he form? — ^How 
did his officers at first receive it? — Did they 
afterward accede to it ’—How did he prepare 
to execute it’ — Who accompanied him ’ — How 
was Cortes received’ — How did he address 
Montezuma’ — How did Montezuma behave’ 
— What orders did he give ’ — What reason did 
Cortes ilieii offer for Montezuma’s repairing 
to his quarters ’—What did he promise? — 
How was thti proposition received’ — What 
was the reply ’—How long did the interview 
last? 

Page 223. 

What exclamation did Velasquez de Leon 
utter ’ — What was the effect ’ — How were the 
officers and people of Montezuma affected by 
lus surrender ’—How did Montezuma hush the 
tumult’ — WJiat remark is made concerning 
this transaction ’ — How was Montezuma re- 
ceived and treated m I he Spanish quarters’ — 
Who were brought prisoners to Mexico ? — By 
whose order ' — For what act ’ — How were they 
tried '—What was their sentence’ — ^What 
part had these men acted ? — Of w-hat was the 
pile composed on which they suffered death ’ 

Page 224. 

How was Montezuma treated’ — IIow did 
this treatment aflect him and lus alleridants? 
-What happened on the return of Cortes from 
the execution ' — What motive of policy seems 
to liave actuated Cortes in these atrocious acts 
of cruelty to the olficers, and contumely to- 
wards the soveriiign ’—Did they jiroduce the 
desired efieci ’ — How long did Montezuma re- 
main tranquilly in the fctpamsh quarters’ — 
How were the tiifairs of the empire conducted ’ 

Page 225. 

How was Montezuma guarded when hunt- 
ing beyond the lake’ — Is this inanagornent of 
('ones considered an extraordinary refinement 
111 policy ' — For w hat purpose did he send 
Spaniards into the interior ’—While they were 
thus employed, what did Cortes do? — What 
was still wanting to complete his security ’ — 
How was tins attained '—What did he next 
urge Montezuma to do ’ — Did he comply ’ 

Page 226. 

In what manner w'as Montezuma affected on 
making his submission to the Spanish govern- 
ment ’ — Ilow did Ills princes receive the pro- 
posal ’ — How did Cortes reconcile them to it ? 
— With wliai was Montezuma’s submission 
accornpaiiied ? — To what did the amount of 
treasure received from the Mexicans amount? 
—How much was set apart lor the king’— 
For Cortes’— How was the rest divided? — 
How much did each soldier’s share amountto’ 
-Were they satisfied ? 
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Page 227. 

Why was the amount of gold collected in so 
rich a country so small ’ — l)id the Mexicans 
use It as money ? — For what purposes thd they 
use It’ — Did they Avork the mines of their 
country ’ — How did they obtain gold ' — On 
what point was Montezuma mtlcxible > — What 
was the efTect of his tlrmness on Cortes’ — 
How was I’ortes deterred from IhroAving do wn 
all the idols i — With wliat did he content him- 
self’ — What (lid the Mexicans now resolve ’ 
— IIow did they propose to effect it ’ — What 
did Mont(jzunjd observe to Cortes ? 

Page 228. 

What threat did he add to this declaration ’ i 
— What answer did Cortes give’ — What pre- ' 
parations did he make ’—How long had his 
messengers to Spain been gone ’—What was 
his situation ’ — What news was brought by a I 
Mexican courier’ — What by .Sandoval’s cou- 
riery — How had V^elasijuez learned the situa- 
tion of Cortes ’ — IIow was he affected by the 
intelligence .’ 

Page 229. 

How had Velasquez’s messenger been re- 
ceived at the Spanish court ’ — What uppoint- 
nicnt had Velasquez received ’ — W'hat did he 
determine to do’ — What number of ships, 
men, and cannon composed his armament ’ — 
Under what commander’ — What were his in- 
structions f — When and where did he land ’ — 
Hoav did he obtain mterjireters and informa- 
tion of Cortes’s movements’ — How did these 
soldiers misrepresent Cortes’s situation > — 
What message did ho S(’nd to Sandoval, the 
governor of Vera Cruz IIow were liis mes- 
senger and suite treated by Sandoval ’ — IIow 
by (JorloM ’ — W'liut was the benelit winch Cor- 
tes derived from this ’—What mlormation did 
they give concerning Narvaez ? 

Page 230. 

What representations had Narvaez secretly 
conveyed to Muntezunia’ — Wliat was their 
effect on the Mexicans 1— On Montezuma ’ — 
What did Ortes rnsolve to do f — Whom did 
he send to Narvaez ’ — How did lie receive Ol- 
medo ’ — How was Olniedo received by Nar- 
vaez’s men ’ —What was the effect of Cortes's 
presents on Narvaez’s soldiers 1 

Page 231. 

What course did Narvaez take’ — What did 
Cortes deterinine to do 7 — Whom did he leave 
m charge of Montezuma and the capital ' — 
W'lth how many men ’ — W'hen reinforced by 
Sandoval, wliat was his force ’ — How did he 
arm liis soldiers against Narvaez’s cavalry ’ — 
Towards what place did he advance ’ — What 
prevented an accommodation between (fortes 
and Narvaez ' — How did Cories take advan- 
tage ol’ the intercourse between the two ar- 
mies ’ — IIow were nearly all Narvaez’s oflicers 
and men inclined ’ — What was the effect of 
this on Narvaez ’ 

Page 232. 

Which leader offered battle ’ — Was the offer 
accepted ’ — What compelled Narvaez’s soldiers 
to retreat to Zempoalla’ — What did Cortes 
now resolve’ — What part of the undertaking 
did he intrust to iSaridoval’ — To Olid’ — 
What did he reserve for himself’ — Describe 
Che action. 

Page 233. 

What befell Narvaez ’ — What was the re- 
sult of the action’ — What was the loss of 
Cortes’— Of Narvaez’ — How were the van- 


quished party treated ’ — What was the efibcf 
of this treatment ? How many soldiers had 
Cortes now’ — To what should these events be 
ascribed ’—What news came from Mexico ’ 

Page 234. 

What had occasioned the revolt m the city 
of Mexico ’ — What was its extent ’—What did 
Cortes do on hearing the news of this revolt ? 
— What number of FI ascalans joined him? — 
What did he learn on eiiteniig the Mexican 
territories’ — What precautions did the Mexi- 
j cans neglect to lake’ — What was the conae- 
I quence ’ — When did Cortes enter the city ’ — 
How did Alvarado and his soldiers receive 
him’ — Of what imprudence was Cortes 
guilty ? 

Page 235. 

Who re])orted the contemptuous expressions 
of Cortes’ — What was iheir effect’ — Where 
was the first attack made’ — What discovery 
was made by the Mexicans on this occasion ’ 
— What happened next da> ’ — What was the 
effect of this deicrmiiied attac}i: on Cortes ’ — 
How did It affect the soldiers who had come 
with Narvaez ’ — What was the cause of the 
Mexicans ceasing from hostilities at night? — 
Whatdid Cortes do next day ’ — What animated 
the courage of the Mexicans ’ — W’hat enabled 
the Spaniards to cut through the Mexicans 
wherever they met’ — What disaihantagesdid 
they suffer from fighting among houses ? 

Page 230. 

Did the Spaniards efiect any thing decisive 
on the sec.ond day of battle f — What loss did 
they suffer ’ — What hapjioned to Cortes in the 
next sally’— What expedient was now re- 
sorted to’ — What was llie efiect of Montezu- 
ma’s appearance ’—What did he advise ’ — 
IIow was his harangue received' — When 
Montezuma tell, liow did his sulijecls behave’ 
— How did Montezuma treat Cortes’s atti'iniit 
to console him ’ — In what manner did he die ’ 
— For what did Cories now pi*epare ' - What 
new motion of the Mexicans engaged him m 
new conflicts ' — Who was corrimissioiied to 
dislodge them Irom the tower ’ — How ofien 
was he repulsed ? 

Page 237. 

What did Cortes tlicii do ’ — What extraor- 
dinary instance ot sclf-devolion in two Mexi- 
cans IS recorded ' — WI umi possessed of iho 
tower, how did the Spaniards dispose of it ’ — 
W'hat rendered a retreat absolute]} iiec(^ssar> ’ 
— IIow did the Sjiariiards alliMiipt to effect their 
escape’ — W'ho commanded the Ann’— The 
rear’ — The centre’ — What relations of Mon 
tezuma were carried with triem How did the 
Mexicans interrupt llieir retreat ’—Describe 
the attack. 

Page 238. 

what happened when the Sjianiards began 
to give A\ay ’ — W’^hich general first passed the 
causeway, and reached the mainland’ — With 
how many men? — What did they hear’— 
Where did those who escaiicd from the city to 
the mainland assemble’— W’hat number? — 
What trait of feeling was observed in Cortes 7 
— ^What distinguished officer fell m the action ? 
— ^What suiiplies were lost? — What number 
of Flascalaiis ’ — What injury was occasioned 
by the gold in iiossession of the Spaniards ’ 

Page 239. 

Whore did the Sjiamards take shelter? — 
Which side of the lake were they on’— On 
which side was Flascala ’ — Winch <’iid of the 
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.ake were they obliged to go round ’ — ^Under 
whose guui^ince’ — To what duslresses w'erc 
they exposed lu their retreat towards Flas- 
calat — What circumstance animated ihem^ — 
Where did they arrive on the sixth day — What 
exclamation did they hear JVom the Mexicans 
as they approached towards it ^ — How was its 
meaning explained t — What was the effect of 
this sight on the Spaniards'^— What did Cortes 
do? 

Page 240- 

How did Cortes effect the dispersion of this 
great army?— What treasure did he get^ — 
Where did they arrive next day ? — How were 
the> rf'ceived by the Flascalans t — What losses 
dill ('ortes now hear of ^ — Was he discouraged 
from ins undertaking by this intelligence ? I 

Page 241. j 

Wliat colony of the Spaniards in New Spam 
romaiiK'd unmolested ’ — How did Cortes se- 
cure the Flascalau chiefs — What did he bring 
Irorii Vera CruA'^ — For W'hat did he send to 
llispaiiiola and Jamaica '' — What did he pre- 
pare to build f — What portion of his army was 
diHconteiitod > — What was the efllrt of their 
dihconteiiff — What w'as the utmost which 
Coites could effect with them ? -What expedi- 
tion did he employ them in? 

Page 242. 

What was its success ’ — How did he after- 
xvard employ his troops ' — How did Cortes 

S un tlie soldiers sent by Velasquez to reinforce 
arvaez What other rcmforceirient did (’or* 
les rect'ive What occasioned their joining 
li'in ''—What reinforceinent did lie receive tYoin 
Spam '—What was now the amount of his 
aniiy? 

Page 243. 

Whom did Cortes now dismiss What | 
number of soldiers and guns did he then mus- 
ter ' — Oi Flascalans and other friendlylii- 
Jiuiis''— When did lu begin Ins march towards 
Me> ICO ' — Who had succeeded Monto/iima ^ — 
Ilow had litj shown his courage and capacity t 
— What preparations had he made lor resisting 
the ri-iiewed -ittack of the Spaniards'^ — Had 
111! succeeded in gaming tlie Flascalans t — 
What happened in the niiilst of lus prepara- 
tions — Who succeeded (4uetla\aca? 

l*age 244. 

Of what city did Cortes take poss‘'ssion ’ — 
Where wa-s it situated ' — How did Cortes se- 
cure hl^ possession of this jdacc'^ — Was he 
readv to att.ick (he city ''—How did he employ 
his iioojiv I — Wliat was the condition of most 
of the cities adjacent to the city of Mexico ' — 
How did Cortes prevail on several of them to 
acknowledge the king of Castiie as their sove- 
reign — Did Guatimozm attenijit to prevent 
this ? 

Page 245. 

What soldiers formed a conspiracy in the 
Spanish camp' — Who headed it''— How far 
had It proceeded ^ — How w^as it betrayed ’ — 
How suppressed t — Ry what stroke of policy 
did Cortes retain the ailegiaiico of ail the sur- 
viving conspirators 

Page 246. 

Whom did Cortes send to bring down the 
materials for the brigantines to the lake' — 
With w'hat force'' — What did these materials 
consist of ' — In what manner were they con- 
veyed ' — By how many Tarnenes t — What 
w'ere the Tarnenes '' — How did they carry these 


heavy articles''— How far did the company ex 
tend when most scattered Did they an ivo 
safe at Tezeuco ^ — What number of men, 
horses, and cannon arrived at Vera Cruz from 
Hispaniola ? — How long was the canal through 
which the brigantines were eonveved from the 
building-placc to the lake '—When were they 
launched ''—With what ceremonies 1 

Page 247. 

How did Cortes determine to attack the 
city ' — To what ofllcers did he assign the three 
points of attack? — Wliat d-d he reserve for 
himself'— How did Alvarado and Olid dis- 
tress the inhabitants of the city ? — ^In what 
condition did they find the towns winch they 
were sent to occupy on the borders of the 
lake ' — How did Guatimozm attempt to de* 
stroy the Spanish brigantines ' — Describe the 
attack, and its result.— Of what advantage did 
Cortes find the possession of the lake ' — Did 
Cortes conduct the siege in a regular manner' 

— What was done each morning ? 

Page 248. 

What rendered this mode of warfare neces 
sary ' — How long did Cortes adhere to it ' — 
How did he then attempt to take the eiiy' — 
Wliat ollieer was charged to secuic a retreat ' 

— How'— How did he discharge the duty' — 
How did Guaiiinozin take advantage of lus 
neglect ' 

Page 249. 

How did he inspirit his men '—Describe the 
coiisequrnees of this movement of Guatimo- 
ziii.— How many Spaniards were lost'— What 
did the Spaniards observe in the city at mglii ' 

— How did Cories bear his inisfortunt* ' — 
What proclamation did the Mexicans send into 
the country? 

Page 250. 

How did Cortes defeat this stratagem’ — 
When the eight days expired, how did the In- 
dians proceed' — How many of them joined 
Cortes' — How did (’ortes now proceed in the 
siege' — What weapons did Ins men use' — 
How did Cortes deprive the besieged Mexicans 
of supplies' —What were the cuusequences ' 
— How did Guatiinozin behave' 

Page 251. 

IIow much of the city xvas laid in ruins? — 
What did the Mexicans now design ? — How 
did they endeavour to conceal this design ' — 
Who was ordered to watch their movements 
on the lake ' — Relate the capture of Gualimo- 
ziii. — What was Ins address to Cortes ' — W hat 
was the efibet ot Ins capture How long had 
the Siege lasi-'d By whose aid did Cortes 
effect the reduction oi Mexico ' 

Page 252. 

In what were the S]>aTuards disapiiointed ? 
— Wliat had Guatimozm done with his trea- 
sures ' — By what deed did (Jorles sully the 
glory of Ins conquest '—Relate the behaviour 
of Gnalmiozju under the torture — What was 
the eonseqiu nuo of the Hite of the eapifal ' — 
How lar did the Spainards penetiate'' — What 
new discovery did Cortes now meditate ' 

Page 253. 

Who was Ferdinand Magellan ' — Where had 
he served ' — Whither did he go, on quitting 
the service under Albuquerque ' — W1 ‘t' offer 
did he make to the king oi Portugal ' Why^ 
was Ins suit relusrd' — Ib w did t icllan 
manifest lus indignation at tins treati lit' — 
Where did he next oflcrlns project' — 'i ^ whal 
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minister did he apply? — What monarch or- 
dered an expedition to be equipped under Ma- 
gellan ^ — What titles were given him ?— When 
did he sail’ — From wliat port? — With how 
many ships and mcn ? 

Page 254. 

Where did he searcli for a passage to India’ 
-—What river did he reach January 12th, 1520’ 
— What hid him to suiipose that this was the 
long-sought jiassage ' — What made him re- 
nounce the idea’ — Wliere did he winter ’ — In 
what latitude ’ — What events transpired there ’ 
— In what latitude did he discover the strait? 
— How long was he in passing through it to 
the great Southern Ocean ’ — What name did he 
give to the strait ’ — How long did lie sail north- 
west without discovering land ’ — What did the 
crews a u tier '—Why did they call the ocean 
Pacific ’ — What islands did he discover March 
6th? — What others'' — What happened at one 
of them ’ — At what place did the expedition 
arrive November 8th ? 

Page 255. 

What surprised the Portuguese there’ — 
What sort of cargo was put on board the Vic- 
tory ’—Under whose command did the expedi- 
tion return to Spain ’ — By what route ’ — After 
how long a voyage ' — ^Vas thin the first voy- 
age round tlie world’ — To whom belongs the 
honour of these great discoveries’ — What 
merit tiow b(‘longed to Spam ’—For what did 
their men ot science contend Tu what trade 
did their merchants engage ’ — For what sum 
did < Uiarles V give up the rich commerce of 
the Spice Islands to the Portuguese’ — Was it 
ever rei’ovcred by Spam ’ — What important 
crtmmeroial effects rosulled to 18pam from the 
voyage of Magellan? 

Page 256. 

While effecting the conquest of Mexico, 
of what was (/tirtes destitute’ — Who was 
sent to supersede him ’ — By whose influence ’ 
— When and where did Tapia land ’—What 
was his character? — Iloyv did Cortes prevail 
upon him to abandon the province’ — With 
what did he send deputies to Spam ’ — What 
request were they ordered to urge ’ — At what 
juncture did they arrive in i^pain ’ — How was 
their account received ' — What appointment 
did tile emperor give le Cortes ' — What au- 
thority had (’ortes already ejterci.sed? 

Page 257. 

Where did he determine to establish the 
seat of government ' — Did he attend to the 
mines and to the agricultural inieresis of the 
country ’ — What did he grant Uis oflicers ’ — 
Did the Mexicans submit to their conquerors 
without resistance ’—How did the several re- 
bellious end^ — How wvre the common iieopU* 
treated ? — The chiefs’— IIow many were burnt 
at once mPanuco’ — By whose command ’ — 
W^ith the advice of Cortes ’ — What circum- 
stance heightened the cruelty of the scene ' — 
What other horrible examiile of seventy was 
Cortes guilty of’ — What was the effect of these 
examples oii the mfenor Spanish oilicers ? 

Page 258. 

Who distinguished himself by acts of cru- 
elty ^ — WHiat ( ircumstance jirobably saved the 
Mexicans from extermination ’—W^hen were 
the rich mines of Mexico discovered’ — What 
was then the state of the colony’— Were the 
. conquerors of Mexico enabled to live in ease and 
splendour’ — What arrangement did Charles 
V. make’— What was the character of these 


comimssioners ?— What representations did 
they make concerning Cortes ’—What effect 
did these have on the ministers ? 

Page 259. 

Did they inftise the same suspicions into 
Charles’s mind 1— What did he order ’ — What 
prevented the execution of Ponce de Leon’s 
commission ’ — ^What was its effect on the mind 
of Cortes ’ — Were his actions still misrepre- 
sented to his sovereign ’ — What was the con- 
sequence ' — Wliat did the followers of Cortes 
advise ’ — What did Cortes do ’ — How did he 
appear in Spain ’ — W'hat did he take with him ’ 
— Who attended him ’ — How was he received ’ 
— What honours and rewards did he receive I 
—How was lie treated by the emperor him- 
self' — Was he reinstated m hibollice? — Wliat 
department was committed to him ’ 

Page 260. 

To whom was the supreme direction of civil 
aflkirs m Mexico given ’ — Who was afterward 
made viceroy’ — What effect did this arrange- 
ment have on Cortes '—What did he now en- 
gage in / — Wliat befell the squadrons sent out 
by him to make discoveries ’ — W’^hat did he 
then do ’—What country did he discover’ — 
When did he return once more to Spain ’ — 
What sort of rociijiiion did he meet with ’ — 
How did the emperor treat him ' — Ilow was 
the rest of his life passed ' — When did he die ’ 
— In what i»artieulars did his late resemble that 
of all the other {lersoiis who had distuiguislied 
themselves in the discovery or conquest ol the 
New World 1 


BOOK VI. 

Page 261. 

Who discovered the Pacific Ocean ’ — What 
was the effect of this discovery on the adven- 
turers ol the 16th century t — For what pur- 
pose were several armaments fitted out ’ — 
Under what sort of leaders’ — What opinion 
resulted from their failure ’ — What three per- 
sons ri'solved to execute Balboa’s scheme ’ — 
Who was Pizarro ' — What was his character ’ 
— Where did he first serve’ — Where after- 
ward ’ — With what success? 

Page 202. 

Who w'as Almagro ' — What was his charac- 
ter’ — W'ho was Luque ' — Who :tuthon/.cd 
tlieir confedcraijy ’ — What did Pizarro engage 
to do ’ — What did Almagro ’ — J.uque ’ — How 
was the confederacy confirmed ’ — Whence did 
Pizarro sail 1 — With what force What re- 
tarded hi.s progress’ — Where did he touch’— 
Wliat difficulties did he encounter I 

Page 203. 

Whither did he retire ’ — Describe Almagro’s 
adventures, — What wound did he receive ' — 
After jomiiig Pizarro, whither did he repair ? — 
For what purpose ’ — IIow many men did he 
raise ’ — What bay did he and Pizarro reach ? 
— Where is it ’—What sort of country did they 
find’ — What prevented their invading U’ — 
Whither did Pizarro retire ’—Whither did Al- 
magro go? — For what purpose’— What pre- 
vented las succeeding’ — What did the gov- 
ernor of Panama do ’—What advice did Al- 
magro and Luque send to Pizarro ? 

Page 264. 

What was Pizarro’s resol ution ’ — How many 
of his men adhered to him ? — Where did they 
stay ’ — How long was it before the governor 
sent a vessel to their relief ’—What did Pizarro 
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Induce the crew of the vessel and his followers 
o do Ir— What coast did they disco\er'' — 
Where did tiiey land ^ — Where is Tunibez? — 
What did they find there? — What chiclly at- 
tracted their notice ? 

Page 205. 

After exjiloring the count ry, what did Pizarro 
take with him ' — Whither did he then sail ^ — 
After how long an absence'' — What is ob- 
served of Pizdi ro ? — Did the governor of Pa- 
iiaiim still discourage Pizarro’s scheme? — 
Why? — To whom did the three associates now 
esolve to apply f — What stations did they re- 
pectively resolve to apply for W'ho went 
o Spain to urge their suit ''—How did Pizarro 
conduct at court '' — How was his scheme re- 
garded by the emjieror Charles V. and his min- 
isters ’—What did he obtain for Luque? — For 
Alinagro ? 

Page 206. 

What did Pizarro secure to himself’ — What 
was the extent of his territory ’ — Of his power 
with respect to his appointments’ — Was he 
to be independent of the governor of Panama ' 
— What did he engage to do in return forthe.se 
concessions ’ — From what port did he sail 
In what manner ' — Why secretly ' — Who sup- 
plied him with money ’ — Where did he land ’ 
— Whither did lie march’ — What were the 
names of the four brothers who accompanied 
him ’ — What wa.s their character’ — ^Why was 
Almagro offended with Pizarro '—How was 
he pacified ’ — On what terms was the confede- 
racy rone wed ’—What was their force ’—When 
did Pizarro sail ? 

Page 267. 

For what purpose was Almagro left at Pa- 
nama’ — How long w'as the voyage’ — Where 
did Pizarro land his troops ’— Which way did 
they inarch ' -What dilUeulties del ihey en- 
counter’ — What amount 01 booty thd they gam 
in Coaque ’ — What was the eflec't of this suc- 
cess ’—Whither did Pizarro despatch ships ?— 
Did he use force, or did ho use iiolicy in re- 
ducing the natives ' — Hoav long was he occu- 
jiied m subjecting Puna’ — Where is this 
island ' — How long was he detained at Turn- 
bez ’ — Dy what <‘ausc '' — What reinforcements 
did he receive ' — Under what commanders ’ — 
Where did he establish the lirst Spanish colony 
in Peru ’ — IJiitler what name ’ 

I*age 268. 

Wfiat was the extent of Peru at the tune of 
the Spanish invasion '' — What was the char- 
acter of Its early inhabitants ' — Who, accord- 
ing to irii'ir tradition, appeari*d on the bunks of 
the Titiacn lake '—From whom did tiiey claim 
descent ' —For what did they say they had been 
sent ’ — ^\'bat city did they found ’ — What were 
their names ’ — What did Manco Capac teach ’ 
— What did Mama Ocollo ’—What did Manco 
Capac introduce, after feachiii’^ the arts of 
civilized life’ — What was thus founded’ — 
What was at first the extent ot the empire '' — 
What was the nature of Manco’s authority ’ 

Page 269. 

How were the incas regarded ’-Were ■ the 
royal family forbidden to ally themselves with 
their subjects’ — ^Was their despotic power 
abused’ — What was the character of twelve 
of their monarchs in succession ’—Who was 
their monarch when the Spaniards first visited 
Peru ’ — W hat was his character ’—What king- 
dom did bo subject ’ — How did he violate the 
ancient laws ? — When did he die ? — How did 


he divide his empire''— Wliat did Ilnascar re- 
quire his brother to do ' — How did Atahualpa 
proceed '—Winch brotue,r conquered ? — What 
u.se did he make of his victory ? — Why did ht 
spare Huascar ’ 

Page 270. 

What was the state of the empire when Pi- 
zarro visited Peru the second tunc wmt 
prevented the Peruvians from resisting his 
eiieroaeliinents ' — Who sent to solicit his aid ? 
— What did he determine to do’ — Where did 
he leave a garrison ' — With what force did he 
march ’ — Towards what place ’—Who was 
there ’ — Who met him on his march ’ — What 
assurances did Pizarro send to Atahualpa 1 

Page 271. 

What opinions did the Peruvians form con- 
cerning the Spaniards '—What sort of recep- 
tion did the inca resolve to give them’ — Did 
he, m consequence of this resolution, neglect 
good opportunities to cut them off'— Where 
did I’lzarro take his station on entering ('axa- 
malca ’—Whom did he send to Alalnialpa ’ — 
For what purpose ' — How were they received ’ 
— What did they observe ’ — On their retuni, 
what did Pizarro resolve to do ’ 

Page 272. 

How did he prepare for seizing the inca ’ — 
In what style did the inca ap]»ear when he 
came to Pizarro’s (juarters’ — What part did 
Father Valverde perform in this transaction ’ — 
Describe his proceedings — What did he re- 
quire of Atahualpa ’ — Was his harangue un- 
derstood ’ — What was the inca’s rejdy ! 

Page 273. 

How did he exasperate the priest ’ — What 
I did the priest say’ — What did Pizarro do’ — 
Describe the massacre of the people and the 
; capture of the mca.— How many Peruvians 
fell’ — How many Spaniards ’ — How were tlie 
Spaniards affected by their vicLtory ’—How was 
the mca affected by ins misfortune '—Did Pi- 
zarro attempt to console him’ — What disco- 
very did the inea make ’ — What offer ’ — Was 
It accepted ? 

Pago 274. 

How was the gold collected, the mca being 
a prisoner ’ — Why was not hns rescue attempt- 
ed ’ — Did all the Spaniards remain at tJaxa- 
malca ’ — What news did Pizarro hear ’ — What 
number of soldiers did Almagro bring ’ — How 
was the inca affbclcd with the intelligence of 
this reinforcement’— What news did he hear 
from his brother '—Why did this alarm him ' 
— How did he dispose of Huascar ’ — Did the 
Spaniards wait for the reception of all the 
promised treasure bclore dividing it ' — How 
mucli was set a])art for the crown of Spain ’ 
— How much for Almagro’s men ’ — How 
much remained for Pizarro and his men ? 

Pago 275. 

With what ceremonies was it divided’ — 
How much did each soldier receive '! — Is there 
any parallel for this in history’ — Why dnl Pi- 
zarro allow sixty of his followers to go to 
Spam ’—Did he now grant Atahualpa his 
liberty’ — What is observed of this transac- 
tion ’ — Was the fiossession of Atahualpa’s 
jierson of as great advantage to Pizarro as 
Montezuma’s capture was to Cortes ' — Why 
not’ — What part of Pizarro’s army was dis 
satisfied ’—Why ? 

Page 276. 

What did they insist on?— What alarmed 
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Pi/arm Who increased hia apprehensjons ’ 
•—Who was this miscreant Why did he 
wish to { ut oir Atahu.iljia ITuw did Atahu- 
alpa liiisieii his own fate How did Pi/arr.) 
seek to cover the ^tnilt of Atahualp.i’s murder ' 
— Who were his judges Wiiat crmies was 
he charged wiili t 

Page 277. 

‘ How did Thdippillo conduct during the ti lal ’ 
—Wh.it was Ataliualpa's seriieiue ' — How 
was ho a/fectod bj it ' — Wh.it did Vulverde 
otfer Inm tor einhracinjr the ( 'hri‘«tian taiili 
How wa., he luil to dt'ath '—Whom did Pi- 
zarro now uivi si with the ensigns of rojalty ? j 
— Whom did the people of (.Ju/co acknowledge 
as iiica '—Wh.it was the state of the countr j ' 

Page 278. 

How did the iieople behave after Ataliualpa’s 
death ' — How did the general who commanded 
for Alahuulpa in Quito behave' — Were the 
Spaniards jileased with these ajiiiearaiiccs^ — 
Towards what ciiy did Pizarro march What 
had l)i!(‘ii the eircct of the rc'turii of some of 
his followers with their gold to Panama^ — 
How man} men had he now' — Was he op- 
posed ' — What was the result ' — Did he take 
Cuzco ' — Wliat treasures were found there' — 
When did Ataliualpa’s son die ' — Who was 
-then acknowledged as mca ' — W'hat general 
sot out to reduce Quito ' 

Page 279. 

What ditTiculties did he encounter' — Did he 
take the city '--What disd])pointment did he 
meet there ' — Wluil other general advanced to 
attack tiuilo ' — With how many nioii ' — Where 
did he land ' — What route did he take ' — Wli.it 
hardships did he suller '—How in.itiy men did 
he lose ' — On arriving at the plain of Quito, 
whom did lie find ojiposed to him' — On what 
terms did Alvarado agree to return to (luati- 
inala ' — What did most of liis (olbmera do' — 
When did Ferdinand Pizarro land in Spam ' — 
What was the elfect of liis wealth.' — How 
was he received by the oinperor ' 

Page 2R0. 

How were liis lirothor’s services reeom- 
pciiscil ''—How was Almagro rewarded ' — 
How was Ferdmand ' —Did he set out again 
for Peru ' — When Almagro heard of his jiro- 
motion, wlial did he do ' — Who ojiposed lam ' 
Wliat was the efiect of Francis Pizarro’s ar- 
'Tival ' — What were tin* icniis ol their recon- 
ciliation '--To what part ol the country did 
Pizarro now march '— How did he employ 
hinisell ' 

Page 281. 

Where did he eslablisli the capital of the 
empire' — Where is Luna' — Cuzco' — Quito' 
— tbillao '—Whither did Almagro march' — 
With w liat force ' — What route did betake' 
—Wliat was the eou.seipieiice ' — What son of 
people did tbej find in Chill' — Were the Span- 
iards eoniplelely victorious and successlul in 
Chill ' 

Page 282. 

What recalled them from (’lull to Peru' — 
How dll Pizarro find occupation tor the nu- 
merous adventurers who llo.*ked to Peru ' — 
How did Maiicof’apae take advantage of their 
dispersion into dillerent parts of the empire ' 
— llo>v did he contrive to rai.se troops while 
he was liimself a pn.-oner ' — How did he make 
bis es -ape ' — How many men did he raise' — 
Wbat cii} did he attack'— Who defended it' 

- With how many men ' — WTiat other city did 


the Peruvians invest' — What did the men of 
the-.e besieged cities suiijiose concerning each 
other' — How long was Cu/ao invested! — 
\\ lio comniuiidcd there' 

Page 283 

IIoAv did the Peruvians iniit.atc the Span 
Kinls' — How mucli of the city did they re- 
cover tiom the H pain.'’ rds* ' — Wliat officer fell 
in the M<‘go '— \\ hat s-paniard njiiicarcd m the 
neighbourhood of (ai/.io' — Wliai tiad he re- 
ceived from .Spain ' -How did he mimpret it ' 
— Wh-it was tns object m coming to Cuzco.’ 
— Who endeavoured to gam Ins Irieiidslup' 

Page 284. 

Failing of this, how did the inca pioceed ' - 
Did he gam his object ' — How did Almagro 
gam posses.sion of the city' — Was his juris- 
dicliuit over Cu'/.co acknowledged ' — Whom 
did Francisco Pizarro send to Cuzco to udicve 
ms brothers' — W’lth how man} men '—On 
what river were they opposed by Almagro '— 
How did Almagro atteinjil to gam these men 
and their leader ' — When he did not succeed 
111 this, how did he coiitiive to surprise Alva- 
rado’s carni> and take him ' — What advice did 
Orgogiiez give Almagro '—W'hat prevented 
his taking his advice ' 

Page 285. 

What did Alningro do ' — Was Pizarro ac 
qiiainted with the late events at Cuzco ' — What 
events did he hear of at one time ' — What was 
hi.s situation ' — How did he contrive to gain 
time'— Who escaped from Almagro '—With 
how many men ' — W'hat projwsal liid Pizarro 
then make to Almagro '—Did Almagro accede 
to It ' — When Ferdiimrid Pizarro was released, 
how did Francisco proceed '— WHiat city did 
hede.sign to attack '—How many men did he 
muster' — Who had command of them' 

Page 286. 

By what route tliU they approach Cuzco 
Why did not Almagro cut them ofl' m the de- 
files of the Andes'— Oil wdiat jilain did ihi; 
two factionsirieet ' — W'howere as.se‘nib!cit to 
witness the battle'— Who led Almagio’s ar- 
ni} ' — Why did not he lead it hmisell '— \\ hat 
IS observed of the re.sjieeiivc Ibrccs '—Of ilie 
battle' — Wliat forces decided the fate ol tlie 
da\ W’ho w.a.s daiigciously woninh'd ' — 
W'lio weicinassacied ■’ — How mail} men fell ' 

Page 287. 

What befell Alinagm'— Ilow'dul ilirliulinns 
behave'— W'haK'Jl} was pillaged H\ whom'’ 
— Was much plunder otilmncd ' — W\ ‘c llie 
new adventurers of JVrdniarid Pi/.nro’'- army 
satiftfieil with tlu.s iiluiidi-r H'«\\ did be ene 
ploy them'— For wluit did the * oi.i]uciois m- 
peach and try .Mm.igro' — Wli.it w.is Ins s''n- 
lenci* Did he attemiit to avert Ins late ' — 
How' — How did he die' — At w hat age''— How 
many cmlUren did he leave ' 

Page 288. 

Who first carried the news of the dis^^en- 
.sions in Peru to .Sjiain ' — WHio arrived in Spam 
afterward' — What did he endeavour to do 
Who w'as sent out to s'’llle ilie disputes ol the 
Spaniards in Peru '—W'hat were liis instruc- 
tions ' — How was Ferdinand Pizarro treated ' 
— How was Francisco l*izarro proceeding m 
Peru' — ^How did he proceed m imrcellmg out 
the territory ' 

Page 289. ^ 

To wdiom did he assign the best portions of 
the country ' — W’^hat was the effect of this 
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partiality ’—How did Pi/arrn’s offiiinrs employ 
themselves’ — Whoii»va«le(l Chili ' — What city 
did he found? — Wlio succeeded to the ;;oveni- 
nieutofQuitu 111 whose stead > — What was 
Gonzalo m-itructed to attempt ’—Why ’ — With 
how laiiriy soldiers did he set out from (iuito’ 
—How many Indians '—What did they suffer? 

Page 290. 

What river did they reach ’ — Into what does 
it empty '—Where is the Maragnon '—Into what 
does It em])ty ' — What ocean borders on Peru? 
— What did they construct on their arrival at 
the banks of the Naiio ' — Who took command 
of it ’ — With how many men ' — What scheme 
did Orellana now form ' — What is said of it ' — 
How far had he to sad ' — Hy what rivers did he 
reach the ocean?— How did he obtain provi- 
sions on his way ’ — To what islantl did he at 
last arrive’ — Whither did he then go ’—What 
marvellous stories did he tell there’ — What 
was the fabulous region described by him 
called ’ — Have reason and observation at last 
exploded Orellana’s fables Ofwhai extensive 
countries was ho the first discoverer ’ — How 
was (lonzalo Pizarro affected on not finding 
Orellana at the junction of the Najio and Ma- 
ragnon ’ 

Page 291. 

How' far did he advance on the Maragnon m 
search of him ’ — How did he hear of Orellana’s 
treachery ’ — What was the effect of this news 
on his men’ — Dul Pizarro consent to return ’ 
— How fur were they from Quito '—To what 
exlremitics of famine were they reduced on 
their return '— How many Spaniards and In- 
dians perished in this expedition ’—How many 
returned to Quito ' — In what condition’ — Who 
composed the discontented party in Peru’ — 
Who headed them ’ — What was his character ’ 
— What did they plot ’—Was Pizarro warned 
of It ’—Did he regard the warning ’ 

Page 292. 

Who was Almagro’s tutor’ — What part did 
he take’— Relate the story of Pizarro’s assas- 
sinavion — Alter the assassination, h<jw many 
conspirators joined the nineteen assassins’ — 
Whom did they proclaim governor’ — What 
dwellings were pillaged ? 

Page 293. 

How many men did Almagro muster’ — 
Whom did he appoint to act as general’ — 
Why ’—Did all the Spanish officers join Al- 
magro’— Why not’ — At what city was the 
ro> al hlaiiduril erected ’ — While this opposition 
to Almagro was aciiuinng vigour, who arrived 
in Popayan ’—To what city did he march ' — 
t)n learimig Przarro’s death, what did he do ' 
— What two cominiindcrs acknowledged his 
jnriHibeiioii ' — What Uilciits did Vuca de (Jas- 
iro diseiiver’— How did he gam followers’ — 
For what place did Almagro set out’ — Who 
commanded there ’ — Whom did lie lose on the 
march ? 

Page 294. 

Did Holguin escape from Almagro’— Whom 
did he join ’—Who entered their camp and rook ! 
the bUjireme command ’ — By what right ’ — 
Where dul he meet the followers of Almagro ’ 
— IIow far from Cuzco ’ — What distinguished 
veteran fought on Vaca de Castro’s side’ — 
Which side jirovailed ’ — How many fought on 
hoLli sides '—How many fell ’—What did Vaca 
de Castro do affer the battle’ — ^What vvos Al- 
magro’s fate ’ 

Page 295. 

Was the expense of the expeditions to Peru 


paid by the Spanish crown ’ — By whom then ’ 
— IIow long were the Spaniards occupied in 
ae<iuirmg their possessions in America 
Was tile crown entitled to claim much from 
the conquerors’ — Why not’ — What was re- 
served lor the crown ' — What was the great 
ob|cct of the conquerors ’—Had they any thing 
like well-regulated government ’—What evil 
m particular required a remedy ’—Were the 
emperor Charles V. and his ministers anxious 
to prevent the extinction of the Indian race ’ 
— Who was at Madrid then ’ 

Page 290. 

. What representations did he make to the 
emperor ’ — What treatise did he compose ’ — 
How was Charles affected ’—Were his views 
confined merely to the relief of the Indians ’ 
— ^IIow did he regard the conquerors of Peru ’ 
— What did he prepare ’ — What provisions of 
his code of laws were apjiroved ' — What re- 
gulations were disapproved 1 

Page 297. 

Who remonstrated against these rcgula 
tions? — What did they say’ — Dul Charles 
persist’ — Whom did he send to Mexico’ — hi 
what capacity ’—To Peru ’—With what title ’ 
-^IIovv was the entry of Sandoval into Mexico 
Viewed ’ — Dul the inhabitants submit to the 
new laws ’ — Why 1 — Did Mendoza ami Sando- 
val agree to remonstrate against the new 
laws’ — Did Charles relax the rigour of the 
laws? 

Page 208. 

Were the laws as well received in Peru -• 
Why not ’ — What did the colonists say eon- 
ceniing the new laws ’ — ^For what were they 
ready ’ — IIow were they diverted from their 
design’ — What had now become necessary ’ 

Page 299. 

What was the character of the viceroy’ • 
How did he proceed on landing at Tumbez ’ — 
IIow was he received ’ — What did he declare 
on entering lama ’—How did he behave there ’ 
— How dul he treat the persons of rank in 
lama’ — How Vaca dc Castro ' — 'I'o whom did 
the colonists look tor reliet ' — What was his 
character’ — What considerations prompti-d 
him to rebel " — What restrained him ' — What 
induced him to repair to Cuzco ' 

Page 300. 

How was he received ’ — I’o w'hat oflice did 
the people elect him ' — What did they em- 
power him to do’ — What measures did he take 
under the sanction of fins riorriination ’—Who 
resorted to his standard ’ — Who deserted from 
the viceroy to him' — What had hapjioned at 
Lima’ — Who had (luarrelled with the viceroy’ 
—Which prevailed’ — What did llu^y do with 
the viceroy’ — What did the judges then do ' — 
With what mtcntion ’ — Who corresponded 
with Pizarro ' — What adviser had Pizarro ' — 
What did he wish Pizarro to ana at ' — Wliul 
did Pizarro demand? 

Page 301. 

When the judges hesitated to comply with 
this rommaml, w luit did Carvajal do ’ — What 
did the court of audience do next mormflg ' — 
Was Pizarro’s government firm]> ami quietly 
settled’ — Relate the eireumstarices oflVugricz 
Vela's embarkation, sailing for Sjiam, and re- 
turn to Tumbez — What did he do on landing 
at Tumbe/. ’ — Who joined him ’—Who put the 
lieutenant-governor of Cliarcas to death, and 
declared for the viceroy ’—Against whom did 
Pizarro marcli ’—Whither did Vela retreat - 
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Who pursued M.m ’—Whither did he fly from 
Quito’— Who now pursued him?— To what 
place did Pizarro return ’ 

^ Page 302. 

Whither did he send Carvajal ’ — How many 
men did the viceroy raise in Popayan’ — By 
whose assistance ’—Whither did he inarch ’ — 
When did he and Pizarro meet ’ — What was 
the result of the battle’— Who fell’— What 
city did Pizarro enter in triumph ’—Who de- 
feated Centeno ’ — Where did Centeno conceal 
liirnself’ — What was now the twieiit of Pizar- 
ro’s coinirmiid ’ — Where did he place a garri- 
son ’ — Where is Nombre de Dios How did 
Pizarro’s followers behave ’-r-Wliat was the 
substance of Carvajal’s letter to Pizarro ? 

Page 303. 

Wlio seconded the.se exhortations’ — What 
did he attempt to demonstrate ’—To what did 
Pizarro eon fine hi.s views’ — For what did he 
send a person to Spam ’—How was Charles V. 
occupied during these troubles in Peru ’ — ^To 
whom did he leave the care of providing a 
remedy for them’— What were the chief ob- 
stacles to the employment of force m quelling 
the rebels m Peru 1 

Page 304. 

Wliat were the different routes for arriving 
at Peru <— Were they practicable at that time 
lor an army ’—What remained ‘for the minis- 
ters to «lo f — Wliom did the ministers choose 
for an envoy lo Peru’— What was his charac- 
ter’— What did the emperor do’— Did Gasca 
accept the apiiomtmeiit ’—What did he refuse? 
— Whal title did he acc<‘pt ^ — What instances 
ofself-deiiial did he exhibit '—What sort of au- 
thority did lie n;qinrcto be invested with? 

Page 305. 

Enurner.ate some of the powers which he 
demanded lor hirn.seir’ — W'ho refused them ' 
—•Who grunted them ’--In what style did he 
set out for the jiurpose of quelling a rtibellion ' 
— Who received him at Nombre de Dios ' — 
How ' — Why '--Who received him at Pana- 
ma '— Ilow’ ’ — Wliat did he declare in hotli 
places ’ — Who were gamed over to hi.s inter- 
est ' — ^What exasperated Pizarro’ — What did 
he resolve to <lo ’ — For what puriiose did he 
send a di'putation to Spam ’—What did these 
persons require of Gascu ’ 

Page 3(M5. 

What instruefioTis did they carry to Hino- 
josa ’ — What circumstances pushed Pizarro to 
these wild measures’ — To wliat did he trust 
for continuance in power’— Was he aware of 
the disafl^’ctiori spreading among his follow- 
ers’— Wliat .hd Hinojosa and his oflicers do’ 
— What did tli<‘ deputie.s What news did 
Pizarro hear ' — f’or vvhat did he prejiare For 
what did he order (5asca to be tried’— Who 
acted as judge and condemned him’— What 
was the object and effect of this proceeding ’ 
— Had Pizarro the power of execut.ng the sen- 
tence at this lime '—Why not Ilow^ many 
men did he raise '—From what places did 
Gasca raise troqps ’—When did he detach a 
squadron of his fleet to the coast of Peru ' — 
Did they ’and ' — How did Ihey^do more eflect- 
ual service ’—What was the effect of the oflers 
of pardon ' 

Page 307. 

Who emerged from his cave, and took Cuzco 
with a fe\v men ’—What was the number of 
soldiers there’ — What did most of them do’ 
• -Whom ihd Pizarro set out to oppose ’ — What 


happened on the march?— How many soldiers 
had he on arriving in sight of IIuarina?-> 
Where is Huarina?— Where is the lake of Ti- 
tiaca’ — What was the character of Pizarro’s 
remaining troops?— When did he attack Cen- 
teno’ — ^What was Centeno’s force? — ^What 
was the result of the battle ’—What counter 
balanced this victory ’—Who took possession 
of Lima?— Who landed at Tumbez?— WitI 
how many men ? — What territory was now ir 
Pizarro’s possession ’—What was in Gasca’sT 
— Which way did Gasca march ’—How did he 
behave ’—Where did he slop ’—For what pur- 
Iiose 7 

Page 308. 

How many men bad Hzarro’ — Did he listen 
to Gasca’s offers of pardon ’ — Who advised him 
to do so’ — Towards what city did (lasca 
march’ — With how many men ’—Why did 
not Pizarro advance to meet him ’ — How near 
did Gasca approach to Cuzco’ — When Pizarro 
had inarched out to meet him, who chose the 
ground ’ — What was there unusual m the ap 
pearance of Pizarro’s army’ — (jf Gasca’s ?- 
Who deserted Pizarro when both armies were 
ready to engage ’ — What was the effect of this 
defection ’ — What did Pizario and Carvajal 
do’ — How soon was their army dispersed? — 
What did Pizarro say to his officers ? — What 
answer did they make ’ — What did he do ’ — 
Whai befell Carvajal ? — ^IIow did Gasca use 
his victory ’ — When was Pizarro beheaded ? — 
How did he die ? — How did Carvajal die ’ 

Page 309. 

What befell Cepeda ’ — Were the adventurers 
to Peru lured soldiers ’—What did each of 
them expect to do for himself’ — Were the 
troops raised at a great expense? — Did the 
chiefs make expensive presents to their ofli- 
cers’ — What did Gonzalo Pizarro expend in 
raising a thou.saiid soldiers ’—What did (Jasea 
expend in raising his army ’ — What did Ojii'da 
receive ’ — l‘’or what ’ — What did Hinojosa re- 
ceive For what ? — What was the effect of 
this wealth on the soldiers ’ 

Page 310. 

What was the character of the conquerors 
ofl’cru ’ — What was Ihcir leading passion ’ — 
Give examples of , their rapacity. — Of their 
treachery and inconstancy. — What was the 
effect of Fizarro’.s death ’ — What two objects 
now occupied the president’s attention ’ — How 
was the Jormer of these accomplished ’ 

Page 311. 

What was the amount of reyartimientos to 
be distributed in consequence of Pizarro’s 
dealh’ — Did Gasca reserve any of it lor him- 
self’ — Whither did he retire, to make the dis- 
iribuiioii’ — With whom ’ — Ilow did he avoid 
the effects of his impartiality in the distribu- 
tion’ — What was the effect of publishing the 
decree of parti tiun ’ — Of what was Gasca ac- 
cu.sed ’ — How was this mutinous sjnnt che-ck- 
ed ’ — How did Gasca labour lo sooth the male- 
contents ’ — How did he endeavour to strength- 
en the hands of his successors ’ — What im- 
provements did he make ’—To whom did he 
commit the government of Peru’ — When did 
he sail for SSpain Ifow much of the public 
money did he carry with him ? 

Page 312. 

How was he received in Spain ’ — Give a 
summary account of his services — How did 
the emperor receive him ’ — To what office was 
he promoted’ — How did he pass the remaindei 
of his days ’ — Did tranquillity continue long 
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>n Peru after Gasca’s departure ?— What deso- 
lated the country for several years’ — What 
were the ultimate effects of these commotions’ 
—-To what state was Peru finally brought 1 — 
Where is Peru ’—How is it bounded ’—What 
are its chief cities ’—Ports ’—Mountains ? — 
Does it now belong to Spain ? 

BOOK VII. 

Page 31Q. 

now did Mexico and Peru differ fVom tho 
other parts of the New World’ — How did 
they comjiare with Europe ’ — Were the jieopJo 
of these countries acquainted with the useful J 
metals’— What aiumals had the Mexicans I 
reared ’ — What had the Peruvians tamed ’ — 
For what wore the lamas useful ’ — What are 
considered very important steps m tho progress 
of civilization ? 

Page 314. 

What efiect had the ignorance of these on 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ? — Which empire 
was first subjected to the Spanish crown ’ — 
Were (fortes and his followers well qualified 
to examine the government and poliey of Mex- 
ico * — Why not’ — How was th^ memory of 
past events preserved’ — Why did the early 
nussioriaries de&troy these records ’ — What 
was the effect of this piece of iltiaticism ’ — 
Can tradition be depended upon tor a history ' 
of past events ’—On what writers must we 
dej»ond for the particulars of the Mexican his- 
tory ? 

^ Page 315. 

Was (he Mexican empire of long duration’ 
—How was their country originally peojded’ 
— When did cerlaiii tribes from the norlli and 
north-west enter New Sjmin Wlieii did (he 
Mevieans take pos'-e.ssion of the plain of Mex- 
ico’— What town did they found fifty >ears 
afterward /—How were they for a long lime 
governed ? — How afterward ’ — Who was ihcir 
ninth monarch ^ — According to this ncumnt, 
w'hat was the age of the Mexican nation/— 
Of the monarchy 1 

Page 310. 

Was the right of private property understood j 
in Mexico ’ — Was the disnncUoii betwi-cn real 
and jiersonal estate established ’ — Did any 
part of theciirAeiis hold land so as to iraiis- 
inil “It to their heirs’ — What was the second 
mode of tenure’— To what classes of citizens 
did these modes of tenure appertain ’—How 
was land divided among tlie great body of the 
peo]»le What other striking circumstance 
distingni^lies Me\ii o from other nations m 
America / 

Page 317. 

Whi«di were the principal cities ’ — Did Cor- 
tes and his followers exaggerafe the import- 
ance of these cities '—How many inhabitants 
had the city of Mexico’ — What is the next- 
mentioned symptom of improvement ’ — Does 
it exist among savages ’ — Did it exist to any 
considerable extent in Mexico ’ — What is the 
next circumstance tha# merits atlention ’ — 
"Were the savage tribes of America distin- 
guiiihed by this characteristic? 

Page 318. , 

Did It exist in Mexico’ — Who were the 
Matfcquesf — Describe tlieir situation. — How 
were the freemen treated ’ — How were the no- 
bles divided ’—Were their titles and lands here- 
ditary ’-What mark ot distinction between the 
nobles and the people existed ’ — What marks 
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of homage did the nobles pay the king ’ — What 
18 observed of the Mexican tongue.? — Have tho 
Spaniards described the Mexican government 
land laws accurately ’—What inconsistency 
appears in their accounts I 

Page 319. 

From what has it arisen ’ — What was Mon 
tezunia’s object’ — How did he pursue it’ — 
How was Cortes benefited by these jiroceed- 
ings of Montezuma ’ — Where can wc discover 
the original form and genius of the Mexican 
policy ? — Who composed the most resj)ectablc 
order of the state ’ — Were they all of equal 
rank’ — How many inhabitants were ^lere in 
the tiTritones of each of the first thirty no 
blcs ’ — How many inferior nobles were there ’ 
— What nobles levied taxes from their vassals ’ 
— Did they all pay military servic<; iiiul tribute 
to the emperor’ — What policy is found m this 
view of the Mexican state’ — ^\Miat are t^c 
three distinguishing features of the 1( nfal 
system’ — Did the system operate h'-i< as m 
Europe’ — Who possessed the re.il and ('ffect- 
ivo jiower m Mexico’ — What constitutioiitil 
restramt.s had the nobles imposed on the em- 
peror ’ — How was the crown disposed of ' — 
Who at fir.st were electors ’—Who afterward ’ 
— Where did the choice generally fall’ 

l^higc 320. 

What was the character of the Mi'Xicau 
prinee.s ’ — At wliat partunlar apjiearances lu 
Montezuma's court were the Spmiiard.s sur- 
pnsed '—How was justice administered in 
tho different parts of the einpiie '—How was 
Ihi* government supjiorled ' — How were the 
taxes panl ' — Where was the jiroduee of tlie 
taxes collected’ — What use uas made of 
(hem ’ — How did pi'ojile of iiifi nor condition 
and wiihoiit property ])ay their taxes ’ — What 
evidence of civilization is Ibnnd m the Mt’Xi- 
<*an iiolice and jiuhlic works’ 

Pago 321. 

What imprtivemenfs of jiolished life existed 
in the ( ity ot Mexico ' — Vi'hut is lonsidered as 
the most decisive jiroof of ]Vl<‘xii‘an refine- 
ment ' — Give exanqilcs, — Are llie Spanish ac 
counts of these nianiifactnres jnobahly exag- 
gerated ' — Arc they contradicted by the exist- 
ing remains of Mexican art '? 

Page 322. 

In whal^ view are these rude pictures im- 
portant ^nd interesting ' — For what were the 
first essays of this art probably first iised’-- 
What IS this sort of record calh’d ’ — Where 
I do we find traces of It’ — For what did the Indian 
eli'efsuseii’ — Are the Mexnaii pictures su- 
perior to these Indian recoids ’— \\’hat could 
the Mexicans represent in their jactures’ — 
Who has published the best series of tbein ?< — 
What does the first part contain ' — The sec- 
ond ’ — The third '—Who has published another 
specimen ? 

Page 323. 

What do these pictures represent ’ — Do they 
address the eye oi .he understanding’ — What 
may they be considered ' — Are they very de- 
fective records ’—To what might the Mexicans 
have eventually arrived ' — By what steps — 
Were they approaching towards writing? — 
How did they indicate a town l!ovv did they 
distinguish one town from another' — Did they 
sometimes indicate a particular town by the 
emblem without the house’ — How did they 
represent a king who had madi‘ conquests ? — 
In what notation did they attempt to exhibit 
ideas without any corporeal form ’ — How di 
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they represent a unit ?— How small numbera? 
—How large jiuinbers ?— To what amount ’— 
What prevented a further improvement? — 
Aro their records any thing more than picture- 
writing f — How did the Mexicans divide their 
year'^ — IIow did they make out the complete 
year? — What did they call these five days'* 

Page 324. 

How did they employ' them"* — Were the 
Mexicans a warlike people * — What was usu- 
ally their object m war? — IIow were their 
captives treated '—How was tlie emiieror’s 
Ainerill celebrated ''—Were the Mexicans a 
hardy, laborious people — ^Tp what was their 
weakness attributed ? 

Page 325. 

Hid Montezuma rule over the whole of what 
is now called Mexico ' — Who possessed the 
provinces towards the north and west ? — 
What other provinces were independent of the 
emperor^ — Was there much intercourse be- 
tw(‘en the diflcrcnt parts of the empire? — 
What proofs of this are given ? 

Page 326. 

Had the Mexicans any money ■*— Is this a 
strong proof of barbarism'' — Was money an 
early invention m the Old World' — How 
was commercial intercourse earned on in 
Mexico ' — What sort of nuts had acquired a 
standard value like that of money '' — What is 
said of the Mexican cities ?— How is Tlascala 
described ' — What sort of a structure was the 
great temple of Mexico 1 

Page 327. 

Hid the other temples resemble tins'*— Ho 
the Spaniards describe the emiieror’s house 
and those of the nobility as being inagnifiecnt ? 
— What reason is there to doubt their state- 
ments * — From this enumeration of tacts, what 
IS evident ? — What is no less manifest ? 

Page 328. 

Are the Spanish accounts of the Mexican 
government and policy to be considered sub- 
stantially true"* — If Cortes had made false 
statements to the emperor, would his einniiies 
have contradicted them’— What institution of 
the Mexicans is mentioned which had no par- 
allel in Europe at that time * 

Page 329. 

In what respect were the Mexicans repre- 
sented as more barbarous than they really 
were * — What was the character of the Mexi- 
can religion * — What were ilie ornaments of 
their ternples ^ — What rneans were employed 
to appease the wrath of their god.s"* — What 
sacrifices were deemed most, acceptable ' — 
What was the effect of this religion on the 
feelings and character of the people? — How 
long had Peru subsisted as an empire before 
the conquest * — Under how many moiiarchs ^ 

Page 330. 

W'hat were the quipos"* — For what were 
they used ^ — Were they still more imperfect 
records than the Mexican juctures'* — IIow 
were most of them lost ^ — Who attempted to 
throw light on the Peruvian history by means 
of the quipos '* — Hnl he succeed * — Ls much 
credit due to the traditional stones of fhe early 
Peruvian monarchs ? 

Page 331. 

Is there any satisfactory statement concern- 
ing the real origin of Manco Capac and Mama 
Ocollo Who did they pretend to be ?— How 


far did Manco’s successors extend their do 
minion On what was the whole system of 
policy m Peru founded *— How were the chil- 
dren of the sun regarded 1 — Was it a part of 
the people’s religion to reverence the royal 
family? — Wliat consequences resulted ffroiri 
these ideas * — What was the badge of an ex 
ecuuve officer of the emperor ? 

Page 332. 

IIow were all crimes punished in Peru * — 
Wli> ^ — Did these severe laws render crimes 
rare' — What were the principal objects of 
worship among the Peruvians Is this sort 
of superstition milder than the worship of 
imaginary divinities ? — Where have we exam- 
ples of the two kinds ?-^ What were otTered to 
iho sun '— Hid tho incas offer human sacri- 
fices ' — What was the national character of 
the Peruvians compared with that of the Mex- 
icans ? 

Page 333. 

Was the mixture of religion in the Peruvian 
system of policy favourable' to the character 
of both kings and iieople *— Were rebellious 
subjects and tyrannical rulers equally rare"* — 
For what did the incas conquer ' — IIow were 
priKom;rs treated^ — How were the lands di- 
vuled ni Peru ' — How was the jiroducl of the 
first share employed'' — I'lie second^ — The 
third'* — llowffefleu was the land divided* — 
How was It cultivated 1 — What was the effect 
of this arrangement on the character of the 
people ? 

Page 334. 

Was the distineiion of ranksi established in 
Peru'/ — Who were the Yariaconasf — Were 
they numerous *— Who were the next class* 
— Who were the Orejoncs / — Who w’cre the 
head of all f — To what was this form ol soci- 
ety favourable'* — Were the arts more advanced 
in Peru than m Mexico * — What is observed 
of agriculture m Peru * — How did the l*eru- 
vians provide for limes of scarcity * — Is Peru 
well watered'*— How did the Peruvians water 
their fields ? 

Page 3.35. 

Hid the*y use tho plough'*— IIow did they 
turn up the earth* — How were the liouses 
built on the coast ' — In the mountainous re- 
gions* — Ho any of their buildings remain * — 
What is observed of their temples and jial- 
aces * — What was the e.xtent ol the temple 
ol Pacliacainuc * — Describe it. — What was the 
greatest work ot the lucas * 

Page 336. 

What w'as theexient of these roads* — De- 
scribe their construction.— Did the Spaniards 
keep this work iii repair* — In what respect 
did the Peruvian polic> resemble the Ilouiun * 
— Were the roads of the incas superior to any 
work of public utility then existing m Europe * 
— Describe the rope bridges of the Peruvians. 

Page 337. 

What advances had the Penivian.s made m 
navigation *— How did the Peruvians obiam 
gold '' — How did they dtitain silver *— IIow did 
they supply the \Nant of bellows *— What is 
said of their vessels and trinkets*— What 
were the gvara<- *— What articles were found 
m tffem * — Hid they use copper * 

Page 338. 

What was the only city, properly so calleil, 
of ancient Peru * — ^Are cities necessary to the 
prioress of refinement in arts and manners * 
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Was the separation of professions so rom]»lete 
in Peru as in Mexico What was the only 
sepaVate order of artists ^ — What other conse- 
quence followed from the want of cities m 
Peru^— Kxplaiii the connexion between com- 
merce and asm uiture.— What was the differ- 
ence between Mexico and Peru with resfiect 
to commerce^ — What was the most iatal de- 
fect in the Peruvian character i 

Page 339. 

How did they differ from the other Ameri- 
cans m this respect ? — Does the same pacific 
character still aiipcarin the native Peruvians’ 
— W'liat crin I custom existed in Peru ' — W'hat 
was tlieir reason for it ^ — How many were 
sacrificed on the death of Iliiana Capac’—In 
what particular were the Peruvians more bar- 
barous than the most rude tribes ’ — Were Peru 
and Mexico the only possessions of Spain in the 
New World ? — When were the others con- 
quered Hy wlidrn ’ — What provinces of New 
Spam were never subject to the dominion oi 
the Mexicans ’ I 

Page 340. | 

What IS said of their soil and productions ’ — j 
What circumstance is favourable to the in- 1 
crease of their population ' — What happened 
m the provinces of Cmaloa and Sonora in 
17G5 ' — TO(Whom did the Spanish inhabitants 
apply for aid * — Why was he af first unable to 
give a llow dul he raise money for the 
war’— How long did it last '—How dul it ter- 
minate '-—What discoveries were made during 
the war ' — What was discovered at Cine- 
guilla ’ 

Page 341. 

Who discovered California ’ — When ’ — 
Whore is it situated ' — What religious order 
acquired dorniiuon over ii ' — Why did tliey 
represent a as barren and unwholesome ' — On 
the expulsion of the .Tesuits from the Spanish 
dominions, who was sent to California ' — 
What discoveries dul he make ’ — What prov- 
inces are east of Mexico ' — What is their ex- 
tent^ — Wliar do they produce in abundance' 
— \l\er conquering Jamaica, what was the 
first object ol the English ’ 

Page 342. 

Where dul they make their first attempt’ — 
Where «Iu1 they allerward I'stahlibh their prin- 
cipal station '—How did the Spaniards endea- 
vour to^^sto]) this encroachment on their terri- 
tories '—Have they lieeii compelled to eoiiseiit 
to It ' — What method dul they devise for ren- 
dering It of lilt le (onsequence’ — Where are 
(’osta ilica and \'eragua ’ — What is said of 
them ' — Where is Chili ' — Who attempted its 
conquest '— Did Almagro succeed — What was 
the fate of Valdivia ' — Who saved the n‘rrinunl 
of his army '--What part of Chili was con- 
quered by llip Spaniards ' — What jiari is pos- 
sessed by the Indians ' — What is the extent ol 
Chill ’—What IS observed of its soil and cli- 
mate’ 

Page 343. 

What IS said of its anin.als’— Its mines ’ — 
Was It neglected by the Spaniards’ — Through 
what ports was its eomnieree long earned oft 
with Spam ’ — Has a direct intercourse been 
since opened ’—What are now the chief ports 
of Chill ’—Is It a Spanish province at the pres- 
ent time’— What provinces are cast of (’lull’ 
— What mountains separate them from fUiili ’ 
—On what viccroyalty were they formerly de- 
pendent ’—What IS their extent ’—How is this 


region divided ’—What country is north of 
llio de la Plata ’ 

Page 344. 

Where are Tucurnan and Buenos Ayres 
What 18 the chief settlement ' — What is the 
most remarkable feature of the provmee of 
Tucurnan ' — By what Eiiropi'an animals have 
these jilains been filled’ — What article of 
commerce do they furnish ’—Wlial sort of 
trade was carried on through the Rio de la 
Plata and Brazil with Peru’— Wheie is'I'erra 
Firma ’ — What is it now called ' — Where is 
New Granada ’ — What lies east of Veragua ’ 

Page 345. 

What are Us harbours ’ — Winch is on the 
cast side’ — W’^liat were they called’ — Was 
another cummunicatiun to the Pacific opened 
afterward '— W'hore are Carthagena and St. 
Martha’ — Who conquered these provinces’ — 
When ' — What does the country jiroduce ’ — 
What IS the chief port ’ — What enriched this 
pla.ee ' — What Sjianiard first visited ISarita 
Martha’— Why was Venezuela so called' — 
Upon whom did Charles V bestow the prov 
nice of Venezuela 1 — For what ’ 

Page 346. 

On what condition’ — To whom did they 
commit the ext^cution of their plan How 
dul they proceed’ — W'luit was the conse- 
quence ’-.-To whom dul the province revert ' — 
What were the other Spanish provinces on the 
north coast of if'outh America ’—Where are 
they situated ’ — Who conquered New (Jrana- 
da ' — When'— What renderi'd its (‘onqiiest 
difficult ' — What renders the climate ol New 
Granada temperate ’—IIow is gold obtained 
there’ — Who are employed in lliulmg it' — 
Why are the negroes unfit for mining ' 

Page 347. 

What facts are mentioned illustrating the 
wealth of New Granada’ — To what country 
does New Granada now belong ' — Is it now a 
Spanish province T 

BOOK VIII. 

To wiiatoh)ects does the historian now di- 
rect our attention ’ — What was the first ( oiise- 
queii^re of the establishment ol the Spiiinards 
in America’ — What was ilpi first cause of 
depopulation’ — Where was it first <'.\j»eri- 
em i d ’ — What was there be.sules vx ar to causa 
the depopulation of these eonnlries '—How 
were many of the natives destroyed in Mexi- 
co ’ — ^lii Peru ’ 

Page 34H. 

What was more destriutive than war to the 
natives of Mexico and Peru Wliat was the 
eluef object of the conquerors of lliese coun- 
tries ’ — For this, wluU dul they lu'gkut'— 
Where were the mines situ.Ued ' -Who w'ere 
employed to work ihem ’ — From whcir-p were 
they brought’ — What was the consequence’ 
— W'hat discas im reused the evil What 
false charge is broiighi against the Spfriiards ’ 
— Is such a design necessary to account for 
the depopulation of Siianush America ' 

Page 349 

Did the Spanish government try to prevent 
the destruction of lives among the Indians’ — 
Why could it not be prevented by the govern- 
ment’— To whom should the desolation of the 
New World be attributed’— To what other 
cause 18 the depopulation of Spanish Amer'oa 
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unjustly nftributed ]— What reasons are op- 
jiotscd to this ? 

Page 300. 

Whom did the Indians conKider as their 
natural guardians and protectors f — Are many 
of the Indi.iiis still Icil in Mexico and Peru’ — 
In what Ollier iirovinees are they numerous ’ — 
Ifow many were there in New S]>uiii m 
Rohertson’s tune ' What nations were most 
easily civilr/,ed ^ — Were the Spaniards suc- 
cesslul in civilixing the most savage tribes’ — 
Whdt was the condition ot the government of 
Spam when Sjiaiiish America was settled’ — 
What peculiarity distinguishes the Spanish 
Irom otiier Euro]ican colonics ! 

Page 351. 

Wliat was the fundamental maxim of the ^ 
Spanish colonial policji ’ — What was iheir 
great charier ’ — Was the power of the S])amsh 
crown over the colonies absolute ’ — How was 
SjMiiish Ami;ri< a at first divided’ — How tar 
did the jurisdiction of the tiist division extend ’ 
— The s(!Lond’ — Wliat iriconvenieiu es at- 
tended this arrangement > — Where was a third 
viceioyaliy <\siablishL*d ’ — How tar did its ju- 
risdiciioii extend ' — What power did the vice- 
ro>s possess’ -What pomp ot stale did they 
exhibit ’ 

Page 352. 

In whom was the administration of justice 
In Hpamsh Anu'rica vested' — What is the 
eharucterislic of the most despotic govern- 
ments ' — How were the Spanish viceroys re- 
Rtraincd liom intermedilling with the adinniiN- 
Iration ot iiisfu'e ' — On whom did iiie govcTii- 
nient devolve m case ofllie viceroy’s death ' 

Page 353. 

What was vested in the touiicil of the In- 
dies ' — What laws ongiiialc in tins council ' — 
Wliat ollices die coiderred by it’ — Who were 
accoutiiahlc to It ' — What has been theob|oti 
of the Spanish iriouarchs ’ — Where did the 
council meet ' — For what was the (.'asa de la 
Contratacion instituted' — Where and when' 
— W liiit lommerco was at tlrst confined to 
Seville' — Oil what river is Sc\ille' —Wliat 
arc the powers o( the house ot trade ' — Wli.it 
was the first object of the Spanish inoiiarchs ' 

Page 351. 

Why did they dread the intrusion of stran- 
gers ’ — What two Kinds ol colonies existed in 
ancient times ' — (Jive examples of each. — 
Wiiicli Kind speedily bci arne itidependein ' — 
W^hat dul the Spanisli moiiarchs do in Ameri- 
ea’— How did tliev secure the depiMidence of 
the colonies on the paroiii state ' — What were 
the colonies pimcipiilly emploved about' — 
Whence weie ihcv su])|)liod watli niuuut.ictured 
articles and a jiari of their provisions ’—Wliat 
was severely prohibited in the Spamsti colo- 
nies ' — Wh) ’ — Wliat did the colonies give in 
exchange tor clotlu-s, fnimture, luxuiies, A:c. 
imported iroiti Spam ' - Whal vessels monopo- 
lized all the eoiinneice between su'pairi and her 
colonics 

Page 355. 

What reslrii tioiis weie laid respecting all 
foreigners '—Wliat was ihceflcctof thispolicv 
on the colonies ' — Was the jirogress of the 
eolomes slow ’—How many Kspauiards were 
then* 111 all the provinces si\i) 3 ears after their 
scttlemeul ' — What is necessarv in order to 
promote ,i rapid increase of people in any new 
settlement ' — l)id the Spaniards regard this’ — 
What were the ericomiendas ? — The mayoras- 


ffos f — IIow (lid they dixscend ’ — Were the evil 
effects of these extensive entaifs ^severely 
felt ’ 

Page 350. 

What other severe burthen did the Span- 
ish eolomes bear ’ — Whal articles paid tithes ’ 
— Were the culunists liberal towards the 
churches' — Who were the chapetones? — 
What oflices were confined to them ’ — What 
was meant by old Christ nins ’ — What was the 
character of the chapetonc.s ' — Who were the 
creuU s I — Wliat was tlieir character in Robert- 
son’s time 1 

Page 357. 

Who conducted the internal commerce or 
the colonies’ — With what were the creoles 
satisfied ' — How did the chapetones and cre- 
oles regard each other ’ — Did the Spanish court 
encourage this hostility’ — Why' — Were the 
niff^tizos and mulattoes numerous’ — What 
were carried on by them ’ — How were the ne- 
groes mostly employed ’ — Were they favour 
lies of the Spaniards ? 

Page 358. 

Whom did they hate ’ — Why did the Span 
lards encourage this hostility ’ — Which was 
the most depressed order of men m the Span- 
ish eolomes ’ — Who freed them from slavery ’ 
—When ’ — What tax was imposed on them ’ 
— Of whom was every Indian in Spanish 
Amorua a vassal’ — To whom was three- 
fourths of the tax paid’— ’J’o xvliom was the 
country parcelled out when first conquered ’ — 
For how long a time ’ — To whom did the grant 
then revert ’— Wa.s tins a constant source of 
patronage and power to llie crown’ 

Page 359. 

Were the Indians c,ompeHed to W'ork 
Were they ]>iiid’ — In wliat different occupa- 
tions w'ere they required to work ’ — What 
were the mtt(u> ’ — What portion of the people 
■ of a district might be called out at once in 
I’eru’ — In New Spain, how many could be 
called out in a district’ — Hoxv long was each 
[ inita kept m a mine in Peru ' — At wdiat w ages ’ 
— IIow were the Indians in the pniieipa. 
towns governed ’ — How in their own villages 1 
— W as the office of <*a 7 ,i(juehereditar> ’ — What 
was the duty of the oflicer called iirotector of 
the Indians ’ 

Page 300. 

How' was the tribute raised from the Indians 
applied ’ — Have the laws enacted bj the coun- 
cil of the Indies proved t'fTecnial remedies of 
the evils they were mlendtd to prevent ' — 
Why have they not’ — What wrongs did the 
indian.s suffer in diifiance of these laws’ — 
Where did these wrongs most abound '—For 
wliat did Ferdinand solicit Alexander VI ’ — 
On what condition did he obtain it ' — W’hat 
did Julius II. confer on the kings of iSpain ’■ 

Page 361. 

What was the consequence of these grants ’ 
— In what did all authority in Spanish America 
centre’ — What council must approve of all 
papal bulls relating to Spanish Amcric.a '— 
Wliat was the etieet of this limitation of the 
oapal power in Spanish America '—Were there, 
archbishops, bisliops, A;c. In Spanish Ameri- 
ca '—How were the inferior clergy dtvid<*d ’ 
— What were the (uras ! — The doefnneros f 
— The //i/.sA/o/imn* ’ — Are the revenues of the 
eluircU large’ — How is the wealth of the 
church displayed ' — Have the effects of the 
monasteries been favourable to the country ’ 
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Page 362, 

Are the ecclesiastics of Spanish America 
distinguished for their literary attainments t — 
Whom did the popes {icrniit to assume paro- 
chial charges in America ^ — Did this increase 
the number of missionaries f — What honours 
did many of them gam ? 

Page 363. 

What useful history was written by the Je- 
suit Acosta f — Were many of the missionaries 
from the Eurojioan convents to America of a 
bad character t — What prince opposed the 
regulars f — Did ho succeed ^ — ^What edict did 
Ferdinand VI. issue ^ 

Page 364, 

Have the priests been succesatlil in convert- 
ing the Indians ’ — What imprudent course did 
the first missionaries take’ — How many Mevi- 
cans did one clergyman bai»ti/.c in a day ' — 
How many Mexicans were baptized in a few 
years ’ — What was the eflTcct of this mea- 
sure’ — What IS the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of Christianity among the Indians ’ 

Page 365. 

What did the early missionaries say con- 
cerning the Indians ’ — What did the council of 
Lima decree ? — Why had the mtiuisition no 
jurisdiction over the Indians’ — Were the 
Spanish colonies too large for Spam to people 1 

Page 366. 

Wlial was the chief object of the Spanisln 
colonists ’ — Why did they abanduu many of 
their islands '—To what countries did they 
crowd ’ — When wert' the mines of Potosi dis- 
covered’ — In wh.it other provinces were rich 
mines ihscovered ' — What amount of gold and 
silver was unnually brought to Sjiain from her 
colonies ’— Were the mines worked at the ex- 
pense of the ( rown ’ — Who was entitled to 
own a mine ’-—On what condition? 

Page 307. 

Who were the searchers ^ — How did they 
piooeod ’ — What was the efl«*et of the rage for 
innniig on eoinmerce and agriculture’ — What 
ought to have been the policy of the Spanish 
government > 

Page 368. 

Are the countries colonized by Spam m 
America rich m other productions besides gold 
and silver ' — Where is cochineal produced ' — 
What IS It’— Where IS the Jesuits’ barktound’ 
— Indigo' — t;aiao’ — The best tobacco’ — Su- 
gar '—Hides ' 

Page 3,69. 

Under what sovereigns was Spain an indus- 
trious country ’ — What manufactures did the 
Spaniards engage in ' — What market had they 
for them ' — How many merchant-ships had 
Spain at the beginning ot the sixteenth cen- 
tury’ — Was the sudden increase of wealth 
unfavourable to the Spanish character ’ — ^W’^hat 
was Its effect on Philip II. ’ — What uatums 
did he annoy with hostile operations ’ 

Page 370. 

What was the effect of his wars In what 
manner did Philip IIT weaken his empire ’ — 
Describe the state of Spam m the 17th cen- 
tury. — What oecasioneil a still further dram 
of population from Spam ’ — Could Spam su]»- 
ply tier colonies with articles of necessary 
consumption’ — From what countries were 
they smuggled ’—Where did the wealth of the 
New World then go ’ 


Page 371. 

To what expedient was Philip III. driven ’ 
— Has the possession of her colonies proved a 
source of wealth to Spain m the same pro- 
portion as the colonies of other countnes ? — 
Was Spam anxious to mono]x>lize the trade 
of her colonies ’ — How have the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, and Danes monopolized the 
trade of Ihcir East Indian colonies ’ — What 
prevented Spam from adopting this policy ? 

Page 372. 

What regulation was adopted ’ — What was 
the consequencii ’ — What were the fleets to 
America called’ — Whence did they sail at 
first ’ — Whence after J 720 ’ — What countries 
did tho galcons supply’ — Where did they 
touch ’ — Who w'ciit to Santa Martha to trade 
with them’ — Of what kingdoms was Porto 
Bello the mart ’ — Describe the fairs of Porto 
Bello —To what port did the flota go’ — What 
province did it supply ’ — Where did the fleets 
rendezvous ? — W'hence did they proceed from 
Havana ’ — Where is Santa Martlia ' — Cartha- 
gena ’ — Vera Cruz ’ — 1 lavana I — Was the 
whole commerce of Spam with her colonies 
confined to these two fleets ’ — What was the 
effect of this absurd arrangement’ — VST^iat 
profits did the nionojiolisls of Seville and Ca- 
diz charge on their goods ? 

Page 373. 

Is it always the Interest of a monopolist to 
check commerce ’ — Why 1 — What was the 
amount of tonnage of the two fleets ’ — Wliat 
violent punishments for smuggling were pro-“ 
posed’— Was any remedy applied to the evils 
under which the commerce of Spam la 
boured ’ 

Page 374. 

What roused the energies of Spam ’ — What 
nations engaged in tho war, and sent armies, 
rtwts, and treasure to Spam ’—What was the 
consequence ’ — Who gamed quiet possession 
of the throne of Spam ? — What privilege did 
PInlip V. grant to the FriMich merclianrs ’ — 
How did they use it ’ — To what provinces 
were they Imuted ’ — Did their cunnnodities 
find their way to all the other provinces ' — 
What would have been tho consequence if 
this had connnncd’ — Was it prohibited, and 
the French nicrcharits again excluded from all 
Spanish America ’ — What grants did Plubp 
V. make to Great Britain ’ 

Page 375. 

Where were British factories established ? 
— What did their agents learn ' — How did the 
English merchants profit b> tins’— How did- 
they abuse the grant' concerning the ship of 
500 tons’ — By whom was nearly all the com 
mcrce of South America engrossed ’ — How 
did this affect the galcons ’ — How did Spam 
attempt to check fins illicit commerce '--What 
led to a war with England ’ — What was the 
consequence’ — What did the smuggling of 
the English teach the Spaniards ? 

Page 376. 

What inconveniences attended the use of the 
ffalftnis and flota for supplying the Spanish col- 
onies ’ — How did Spam remedy these inconve- 
niences ? — What was the effect of tins arrange- 
ment ’ — ^Wlien were the galcons laid aside ’ — 
llow was the commerce with Peru and Chili 
then earned on '—What course did the smj^e 
ships lake ’ — Was this favourable to Peru and 
Chill ’ — ^\^’hat ports declined in consequence 
of It ’—To what port did all the register ships 
[ return ’ — How is chocolate made I 
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Page 377. 

Is it an article of much commercial import- 
ance ^ — Where is the cacao raised — What 
nation engrossed much of the trade in it ’ — 
Did they supply Spain with it’ — IIow did 
Philip V. remedy this Who have profited by 
this mstiiution Where were the register 
shijis of this company obliged to deliver their 
home cargo ? 

Page 378. 

Wlio exposed the defects of the Spanish co- 
lonial sysieni i — What was the effect of their 
writings How did (Charles III. open a regu- 
lar eoininumcation between Spain and Ihe 
colonies 7 — What places did the packet-boats 
visit ' — What cargo were they allowed to 
carry f — What did Charles III. do in 1765 1 

Page 379. 

What were the effects of this measure ^ — 
How much dnl it increase the trade of Cuba ? 
— Did Us benefits ^^xterid to Spain'' — What 
was it.s effect on the sugar trade '' — What regu- 
lation existed with respect to the intercour.se 
of the colonies with each other ? — Was this 
good policy 1 

- Page 380. ^ 

What were its effects? — IIow was this 
grievance redressed ' — By whom '' — What re- 
forms did Don .Toseph tJalvez cflcct ^ — What 
inconvenience.;! resullcd from the great extent 
of the three Spapish viceroyaltios ’ — Where did 
Galvez establish a fourth ?~ What did it in- 
clude' — What two advantages resulted from 
tins .' 

Page 381. 

Who was tlie fourth viceroy '' — What part 
of the former territories of Peru were under 
his jurisdiction'' — What change was made in 
New Spam '—Who was intrusted with the 
new government'' — What was the object of 
the Bourbons in Spam ' — IIow did they attempt 
to elfeci this? 

Page 382. 

Did the Spanish people learn the defects of 
their own commercial policy ' — What did their 
writers notice '' — What has been the elfeci of 
tins rigid commercial regulations of Spam ' — 
What conduct of the revenue officers is no- 
ticed ' — 'fo what extent was the king de- 
frauded ? 

Pago 383. 

Where is Manilla '' — Which way from Aca- 
pulco ' — What ocean lies between them ' — 
When did Philip II. establisli a colony at Ma- 
nilla ' — With whom did this colony commence 
an intercour.se ' — With what country did this 
colony atierward open a trade' — To what 
port ' — To what port was it atierward re- 
moved ' — Wlicii amount of money did the ships 
take out to Manilla ' — What did they lake back 
to Acri()ul<*o ' — How was Peru allowed to par- 
ticipate m the traffic'— Were the Peruvians 
afterward excluded from it ' — Describe the 
effects of this trade. 

Page 384. 

Is this trade inconsistent with the usual 
policy Spain' — What was the first kind of 

taxes paid by llie Spanish colonies to the gov- 
ertim'MK of Spam' — What was meant by 
ng/u o/s/gruory ' — What by duty of lassal- 
Wliai does the second branch of taxes 
compri'heuil -The thr I J— What was meant 
by bull of CTut^culo ' 


Page 385. 

What was the amount of annual revenua 
of Spam raised in America'— Wliat domestic 
sources of revenue on exports, &c. are to be 
added to this '' — Was the government of the 
Spanish colonies expensive' — How did the 
viceroys augment it ' — What was the salary 
of the viceroy of Peru .' 

Page 386. 

Of Mexico? — To what were they raised 
How did the viceroys add to their income 
What amount did a viceroy sometimes receive 
in presents on name-day 1 — What officer ad- 
ministered his government without corruption ? 
— What is observed of him ? 

BOOK IX. * 

Page 389. 

W^hosc dominions m America were next in 
extent to those of Spain Wliat was the effect 
of (Columbus’s discoveries on the English ' — 
Under what king was a voyage to America 
first proposed' — Were the English qualified tp 
undertake it' — Why not' — What was then 
their commercial eharacterl 

Page 300. 

When did the English first trade with Spam 
and Portugal ' — When did they enter ihcMcdi- 
terraiioari To whom did Henry VII com- 
mit the command of their first voyage of dis- 
covery' — With what powers' — When' — 
When did Cabot embark? — With liow many 
ships and barks ' — What eouniry did they ex- 
pect to reacii'— What island was their first 
discovery' — What dal they bring away' — 
Wliat part of the coast did he pass ' — Did he 
return without landing on the continent'— 
What advantages did JEiiglaiid gam by this 
voyage ' 

Page 391. 

' What circumstances prevented Iltmry VII, 
from prosecuting his scheme ' — What service 
did Cabot enter' — What laws unfriendly to 
commerce existed in England ' — What pre- 
vented Henry VIII. from proseculiiig discove- 
ries 111 America ? 

Page 392. 

What prevented Mary ' — How long was the 
scheme neglected '' — Who now employed Ca- 
1)01 ' — ^Wlial places did he vi.sit ' — With what 
places in the east was a trade opened by Eng- 
lish wiercbants' — What was tin* favourite 
project of Ihe nation' — What aiiempts were 
made in it' — With what sueee.ss ' — What 
fishery became an object of utlentiori in the 
roMgn of Edward VI. ' — Wliat did Cabot pro- 
pose ' 

Page 393. 

What company was formed ' — For what 
purpo.se' — Who Was made governor of it' — 
What did he fit out ' — Who took the command 
of the fleet'— What befell Willoughby? — 
Who escaped the storm, and arrived at Arch- 
angel ' — Where is Arediangel '—IIow does one 
sail from England thither'— Relate (^hance- 
lour’.s adventures in Russia — What did he 
receive from the czar ' — Who was queen when 
he returned to England ' — To whom did she 
write'’ — What did she empower Chaneelour 
to do ' — ^To whom did she grant the exclusive 
right of trade Wliither did they push their 
discoveries ' 

Page 394, 

By what other channel did they attempt to 
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open a communication with iho cast ’—How i 
far did their (actors go"* — \Vhere is (’horas- i 
Ban ’ — What part of Africa dui the Koglish i 
visit ^ — What (ill! thc 3 ' trade in — With Mvhat 
countries did tile English ppen a trade iii the 
reigns of Henry Vlll., Edward VI , and Mary 
— Who succeeded Mary'' — Did she encourage 
commerce ? — The navy ? 

Page 305. 

With what sovereign did she cultivate eom- 
mereial reJalions ’ — What eoiniiaiiy did idie 
encourage ’ — What empire did their agents 
Visit '—Wtiaf did they effect ' — What sclieirie 
did tlie call nf Warwick set on foot ' — Wlio 
took eoininiiiid of ilie expedition ’ — Wiiat coast 
ilid he explore ' — Wliai did Sir Erancis Drake 
undertake' — What coast did he explon*^ — 
What did he exjiect to find there'' — Was he 
the first Eiiglislirnan who sailed round the 
world ' 

Page 39G. 

Had the English hitherto attempted to settle 
a colony t — What eireumstaiices directed their 
atiention to the formation of colonies ' — Who 
was eoriductor of the first Enghsli colony to 
America'' — ITiider whose auspices? — Wlmt 
were the terms of his <-liarter ' 

Page 397. 

Wlio ioined Gilbert'' — What was the fate 
of his expeditions ' — Of himself ^ — What island 
did he take possession of ' — For whom J)id 
this failure discourage Raleigh ’—When did 
he procure a jKitent ' — Whom ilid he s<'iidout ' 
—What course dfd they t.ikc^— In xvhat part 
of the countr> did they inukt! re-icarelies ' 

Pago 3')S. 

What island dul they take ' — Wheroisil '* — 
With whom dul they trade ' — Wliat aecnuiits 
did they give on their return ' — What dul Eliz- 
abeth call the country ' — Whom did Raleigh 
next send out ' — With how many ships ' — 
Whither did he go'-— Wheie did he make ex- 
cursion'^ ' — Wliere did he establish a colonj ' 
— Was It a suitable place ^ — How many men 
Were there in the colony Under whose com- 
mand ’ — Who WMs Hanoi What did lie 
effei t ^ — Wlial xv.is the oliyct ol Uie colnuisis ' 
— How did ibe Tndi.m.s deceive tlie-m ' —How 
were, tlie> imiiislied ' — What did the colony 
now suffer ? 

Page 309. 

Who relieved them, and took them home to 
Engl ami '- -Wliai sort of .iccmnit dul Hanot 
give of tUee(miitr> ' — What fasliiou dul Earn* 
and his people le.irii of ilie Iiuluiis ' — W'lio 
adopted It 111 England '' — What has been the 
consequence ’ — W'hat happened a few dax.s 
alter Drake’s diqiarture ’ — Wbo came wiili 
three ships, ami lell anollier colony at Roan- 
oke ■'—What was its fate ' 

Page 400. 

Wliat person did Raleigh send out ni'xi 
year'' — With how many ships'' — For what 
purpose dul While return ' — Wliat preienUsl 
his success 7 — W'hat was 'he late of the colo- 
ny '—What diverted Raleigh’s .utentiori iro'O 
Virginia' — To whom dul he assign the lOfiti- 
try and his patent '—Did they scale the «xmii- 
try ' — When did Queen Elizabeth )ie '—Were 
there any English eolonies m Ainenciitheii 
How long was this after (\ibot's diM'overy ol 
North America ’—Was r.lizalieih favourable 
to colopiaation ' — Why not ' 

Page 401. 

Who succeeded her ' — What vrts now' the , 


state of things '—Who was Gosnold '—What 
I places did he discoviT ami name ' — How long 
Nvas his voyage' — What were its effects?— 
Where is Elizabeth Island '—Nantucket ? — 
Martha’s Vineyard ' — Cape Cod ? 

Page 402 

Wlio sent out a small vessel ' — ^For what 
purpose' — W’^hat account did their messen- 
gers bring back ' — Who was Richard Hak- 
luyt ' — W'hat did he publish ' — W’hat were the 
effects of his efforts''— How dul James! di 
vide the country ' — For wlmt reason' — What 
granf dul he make to Gates, Summers, and 
Hakluyt'— To whom dul he give the south 
colony ' 

Page 403. 

What sort of government did he establish 
lor the colony ' — W'hat privileges with respect 
to duties and trade did he gram the colonists? 
— What articles of this cliarfcr were meoii- 
sisient with fieedom '—What articles were 
contrary to the te^ual colonial jioliey of all 
nations ’ — W'hicli were the'two (h'lgiiiul parent 
colonies of North Ameru a ' 

i*age 40-1. 

Who sailed for Virginia, December 19th ' — 
With how many vessels and men ' — What 
persons of dtsimctuui w'ere wIili him ' — What 
laud did he first discover ' — W Imt bay dul he 
enter ' — What river ' — How far '—What towui 
ihd the colonists found ' — W’hat is said of a* 
[ — What troubles ensued? 

Page 405. 

\Vh«u act of injustice was done'— Who an 
noted the colony '-—What ofheri ircumsiance 
distressed ilusn ' — Who was iliosen Uicir 
h-ader ' — What niyaj-^iires dul he take '--W'hat 
was their effect '—W’hat befell him' — Whither 
was lie carried ' — What was his si^.ntence ' 
lly whom w’ds it jironounced ' 

Page 40fi. 

Who saved his life ' — How ' — W'hat did she 
afterward do'—JIovv many eolonisisdul .Smith 
find oil his return to .lauiestown ' — VN hat un- 
Im k> imuient now liapjieiied ' — W’hat was its 
effect' — Wliat lemedy did Sintt'i projiose' — 
How WMS iteM*cul«*il '—W'hat discoveries did 
he make'— liovv Ihr dul he sad in Ins boat] 

Page 497. 

What IS said of his act omit and map of the 
country' — Cit wbai did'ilK* co'onx dijirsid for 
suliHisifsice ' — Wlril ^li.mges did King . I. lines 
make in f lie govoriurji'iii ol (he to|on\ ’—W’hat 
U.IS ihe isms^'qiu'iu (• '--W’l.o was made gov- 
ernor of Virnuii’i ' — W'lial \va> his eliaraeter' 
— W'^ho w.ts rtMit out trom England '—W'lth 
what olll( es ' — W'hat befell them ' — W'ho ar 
rived ai JainesiosMi ' 

Pap' lOS. 

W’hat was nor\v the state of affairs in the 
eo.'ony'’— W'li.if >Mddisabled Smith W’hither 
rtid he go'' — Wluti ensued W'haf did the 
eolonv suffer fnnn the Iinh iiis ' — 'I’o what ex- 
tremities were t lu*v 1 educed bx famine ' —What 
loss 01 lives ensued ' — W’lrit were the eireum- 
staneesoftJates and Suninu rs’s shipwreck on 
Bermudas' — How did thev procei d '—Where 
dul they land May 23d '—W'hat did they there 
fiml'? 

Page 409. 

For what place did they set sail'— What 
prevented their vo 5 H 2 e to Ncxvfoundland 
Did they return with Lord Delaware '—How 
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did Lord Delaware proceed on his arrival at 
Jannestown "f — What were the effects of his 
administration '—What caused his return to 
England — Who succeeded him ’ — Who su- 
perseded Mr. Percy 1 — What sort of law did 
he introduce ? 

Page 410. 

How did he exercise his power ’ —What new 
privileges were gn.iited i» llw' new charter of 
16121 — What territories were added to Vir- 
ginia i — How was the expense defrayed? — 
Was the lottery afterward abolished'' — By 
whose interference'' — What was the effect of 
martial law in Dale’s hamls ''—With whom did 
he make a treat j '—To whom w'as Poeahuntas 
married '—Whither did they go? 

Page 411. 

Where did she die’ — Who are descended 
from her' — Was llulfe’s example generally 
followed ' — What had been the state of landed 
property in Virginia ' — What was the effect of 
this ' — flow did Dale remedy it ' — What en- 
sued '—What did the Virginians now begin to 
cultivate ' — Was it jirofitable? — To what ex- 
tent was It cultivated ' 

Page 412. 

What evil effect resulted from this ? — What 
was now the state of the colony' — What cir- 
cumstance attached the colonists more firmly to 
the country '—What incident frirnished them 
with a new kind of workmen '— Wlio called 
the fust general assembly that ever was held 
in Virginia '---Wtien ' — How many corpora- 
tions were represented in it Wliat powers 
did tnt'v assume' — What made it accejitable 
to the ])'pjOple '—What was issued by the com- 
pany, .hily 2‘1th'— Where was (he supreme 
legislative power in Virginia vested' 

Page 413. 

How were qnestions determined '—By whom 
could laws be negatived' — By whom were, 
they n tiffed ' — How were the members of the 
(olonv .itter this time considered ' — What was 
the effect of this change ' -With whom was a 
trade in tobacco opened ' — To what did this 
lead' — What did the parent state require' — 
What did the i-olony claim' — To what rwers 
did the scltleTneiits extend ' — What conspiracy 
was now formed ? 

Page 414. v 

Who was the Indian leader' — What was 
his character -What tribes united ' — Wftiat 
day w as fixed lor the massacre. ' — Ilowdid the 
Indians juoceed How uidiiy English wen- 
cut off 111 one hour ' — What saved Jamestown 
and tin- adjacent settlements' — ^WHiere did the 
colonists assemble ' — What now’ occupied their 
thoughts ' 

Page 415. 

How did they execute their purposes'— 
Wliai was the effect of this war on the In- 
dians '—On the colony' — What disturbed the 
eneral courts of the comjiany ' — What were 
iscussed 111 the general courts' — How did 
James 1. regard these proceedings '—What did 
Ins ministers attempt '' — Did they succeed ' 

Page 416. 

What did James now design'— What pre- 
texts had he for mssolvnig the company' — 
What sort of commission did he issue'— What 
did he order? — What sort of report did the 
coniimssioners make to the king'— What in- 
tention ilid he signify, Hth October '—What 
was declared, to quiet the minds of the colo- 


nists '—What did the king require to I* swr 
rende.red ? 

Pago 417. 

Did the company, submit to these orders 1— 
What was done in general court, October 
2t)tli ' — What did James then direct ? — Whom 
did he send to Virginia '—For what purpose? 
—How was the lawsuit decided '— Whgt does 
Stith say concerning this measure ' 

Pago 418. 

How much had been expended on the Vir 
ginia colony'— What were the annual receipts 
from it ' — How many of the colonists sur- 
vived ' — Who resolved to encourage the colo- 
ny' — To whom did .Tames coimmt the govern- 
ment of the colony ' — What prevented his 
making a new set of regulations ' — Who suc- 
ceeded .lames I.' — What did he declare' — 
Whom did he aiqiomt governor '—What did he 
intend ' — How was Virginia governed during 
most of Charles’s reign ' — What pruclaination 
was issued ?— What was the effect of this ' 

Page 419. 

How was the value of land diminished 
— ^Who succeeded Yardely' — What was his 
character ' — J low did he behave ' — IIow was 
he treated ' — IIow were the deputies of the 
colonies treated by Charles ' — Whom did he 
appoint to succeed Harvey ' — What was Berke- 
ley’s character' — How long was he governor? 
— What were the effects of his administra- 
tion '—For vv.hai was the colony indebted to 
the king ' — What directions did he give Berke 
ley? 

Page 420. 

What reasons are assigned for Charles's 
liberal treatment of the Virginia colon\ ' — For 
what was he solicitous' — What instructions 
did he give Berkeley lor this purpose '—To 
xvhat number did tbe colonists increase'— 
What instances of attachment to the king were 
given by the Virginia colonists ' — Whah ordi- 
nance did the parliament issue' — W'hat mea- 
sure was taken to enforce obedience ' 

Page 421. 

W^hat colonies did they compel to submit ' 
— Wliithor did the squadron tlien go ' — Who 
opjKJsed them ' — What terms were gained in 
consequence of his resistance '—How did 
Berkeley then behave ' — What txx’o laws did 
the parliament make' — What did they pro- 
hibit in England' — How long did the colony 
remain quiet under Cromwell’s governors ' — 
What persons came out from England ' — What 
was the consequence ' — What v\'us done after 
Covernor Matthews’s decease ' — What boast 
did the Virginians make '—IIow was the news 
of the restoration of Charles II. received in 
Virginia? 

Page 422. 

How did Charles 11. treat tlie Virginians 
What did the arts of navigation provide ' — 
What did a subsequent law provide ' — What 
tafic was laid ' 

Page 423. 

How were these statutes regarded in Eng- 
land' — Mow m Virginia' — Did the colonists 
remonstrate against them' — Weie they suc- 
cessful ' — WhJt measures were, taken to en- 
force obedierua* ' — Did the Virginians elude 
the laws ' — V. lUj whom did they trade' — What 
design did some old soldiers .of Cromwell 
fonn'— Who disconcerted their project' — 
What xvas the cause of the reduction in the 
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viiue of tobacco — ^What was its effect t— 
Who annoyed ^he remote settlements ’ — What 
act of Charles caused discontent ? — ^What was 
the effect of all these grievances on the colo- 
nists ^ 

Page 424. 

Who was Nathaniel Bacon ^ — What was his 
character? — How did he behave?— To what 
office was he chosen ^ — ^Who refused him a 
commission ^ — What proclamation did Berke- 
ley issue f — To what place dnl Bacon march? 
— What did he demand ? — Was it granted^ — 
What did the council prevail on Berkeley to 
do? — How did they proceed when Bacon had 
retired ? — Whither did Bacon march on hear- 
ing of the proc-jedings of the council ? — Whi- 
ther did Berkeley lice ’ — Whither the council ? 
— Who now had supreme power ? 

Page 425. 

How did he endeavour to confirm it?— How 
did Berkeley proceed ? — What town was burnt 
in the contest ■?— I’o whom had Berkeley ap- 
plied for aid 1 — What aid did Charles send ? — 
What did Bacon and his party resolve to do ? 
— What event now happened — What was 
the consequence ?— What is this insurrection 
called' — How long did it last? — Whom did 
Berkeley call together? — How did they pro- 
ceed ? 

Page 426. 

Who succeeded Berkeley ’ — ^To what time is 
the history brought down ' — With whom was 
jieace concluded ''—In what spirit was the 
government administered ? — What oppressive 
law was enacted ? — Did the colony still in- 
crease'' — What diffused wealth among the 
colonists ' — What was the number of the colo- 
nists at the jioriod when the Revolution m 
lingland took jilaco in 1088 ? 

BOOK X. 

♦ In what ports of England did James I. estab- 
lish (wo trading companies ' — For what pur- 
pose' — Which was the more flourishing' — 
What gemlernen belonged to the I’lyniouih 
comjiany ' — Where was a settlement made in 
1(507 ? 

Page 427. 

Was It continued ? — Who went out on a 
trading voyage ' — How did he employ a part 
of his time '—To whom did he communicate 
Ins discoveries '—What did Prince Charles 
call the country 7 — What cause now began to 
operate m lavoiir of emigration ? — What was 
the eoiisciinence of the Beroririation ' — Of what 
was Calvin an advocate' — What did he ex- 
hibit ' — Where was it copied ? 

Page 428. 

What prevented the English from adopting 
It ' — Did the English articles of religion con- 
'ormto Calvin’s doctrines' — ^In what respects 
did the English church differ from Calvin' — 
Was the church and the state policy connected 
tu England ' — What riles of the (Catholic 
church did the English church retain ' — How 
did Queen Mary treat her Protestant subjects? 
— What was the effect of her persecution' — 
Where did those who lied from it take refuge ' 
— When did they return ' — With wliat feel- 
ings '—To what mode of worship were they 
attached ' — What did they endeavour to re- 
form ' — Who were disposed to co-operate with 
hem ? — Who opposed them ' — Why ? 

Page 429. 

What act of parliament was passed ' — Did 
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the advocates of a further reformation relin- 
quish their design' — What did they do' — 
What name did they acquire ? — Did they ac- 
quire influence among the people' — ^What do 
you understand by covfomiists and noncon- 
formistsl — Was toleration understood at this 
period of history ? 

Page 430. 

How were the puritan clergy treated by the 
queen ' — What new court was established 
Who attempted to check the arbitrary jiroceodF 
ings of the queen ' — Did she silence them 
To what oppressive act did she compel them 
to assent ? — What was its effect on the puri- 
tans ? — ^How did they retaliate the wrongs they 
suffered from the queen' — Did the people 
follow them ? — To what form of church gov- 
ernment did the more learned and sober puri- 
tans incline? — Who was Robert Brown? — 
What did he teach ? 

Page 431. 

What sort of government does the historian 
call that of Brown ' — What were his follow- 
ers called ' — How' were they treated ' — How 
did ho end his career ? — Did his sect become 
extinct? — Whilhtfr did a body of them fly' — 
Who was their pastor ? — Wbat directed their 
attention towards America as an asylum ' — 
For what did they apply to the king ? 

Pago 432. 

From whom did the Brownists obtain a 
grant of land ' — How many of them sailed 
flrom England ' — When ? — Where did they de- 
sign to land' — Ilowdid their captain deceive 
them' — What land did they first make'— • 
When ' — What did tliey suffer on the voyage ' 
— Where did they settle' — ^At what season ' — 
How many died bi'foro spring ' — Who attacked 
them ' — Were they repulsed ' — What consola- 
tion had they' — VVhat church government had 
they'— Whut system of civil govcrinnent' — 
On what did they attempt to found their sys- 
tem of civil government chiefly ? 

Page 433. 

In wbat did they imitate the primitive Chris- 
tians' — What was the effect of this ' — W as it 
relinquished ' — To what number did they m- 
creaso in ten years' — What did they obtain m 
JG30 ' — How must this colony he considered' — 
To what was it allerward united ' — To whom 
did .Tames L grant a new charter in 1620' — 
With what powers' — What was this society 
called' — Was it successful in coloiiriation ' — 
What was the situation of the {mritans m Eng- 
land? — Whither did they wish to emigrate ' — 
Who formed an ashociaiion of puritanical gen- 
tlemen ' 

Page 434. 

What did they purchase '—When ' — Where 
did they seek and find new copartners ' — Did 
these new piojinetors consider itie grant w hich 
had been obtained from llie couiuil of Ply- 
mouth a suflicitnl basis for the government of 
a colony ? — To whom did tliey ajqdy for full 
powers of government ' — Did they succe^cd ' — 
To what \ 'IS this charier similar' — Who 
named the first governor' — Who had the right 
of electing his successors ? — Who had the ex- 
ecutive power' — Who the legislative ' — What 
exemption did they obtain ' — What was the 
object of the charter '— Did Charles see the 
real motives of the puritans ? 

Page 435. 

W’hat did he expressly provide for' — ^How 
many ships and men were sent out to New 
England '-Who accompanied them as spiritual 
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teachers 'f— What did they find on their arri- 
val ^ — Who was Endicott ’ — Where were he 
and Ins ft)nowers settled t — What form of 
policy did the new colony adopt ’ — What did 
they elect ] — Who seceded from them ? 

Page 436. 

What inconsistency were the puritans now 
guilty of 'f— What did Endicott do’ — What 
part of the colonists died in the winter? — Who 
!fwere now compelled by Laud’s persecutions to 
migrate to Ncw-Eiigland ’—On what did these 
new emigrants insist’ — Did they gam their 
point ’ — Does the hi.storian think that the com- 
pany had any right to transfer the government 
of the colony from England to America ? 

Page 437. 

What does he suppose to have been the 
king’s motive for permuting this transfer’— 
Who were ap}iomted governor and deputy- 
governor ’ — How many shii).s and people sailed 
from England for New-England’ — In what 
places did they settle ? — What disposition ap- 
peared m their first general court ’ — What 
rights did they take from the freemen’ — In 
whom were they vested ’-*When did the free- 
men resume their rights ’ — What singular law 
was passed ’ 

Page 438. 

What were its effects ’ —What destroyed 
many of the Indians’ — How was this event 
regarded by the colonists ’—What innovation 
was introduced in consequence of the great 
spread and increase of the liolony What 
were the pretexts for it ’ — How must the colony 
heiicelorward be considered ! 

Page 439. 

Who was Williams’ — What did he raise a 
controversy about « — How was he punished ? 
— Who now emigrated to New-England’ — 
What was Vane’s character ’—To what office 
was he elected ’ — To what did he direct his 
attention ’ — For what purpose were religious 
meetings held’ — Who was Mrs. lluiciiinsoii ? 
— Wliat did she establish ? 

Page 440. 

Wlmt did she teach ’ — Who embraced her 
opinions ’—What was the consequence 
How w'as Mrs. Hutchinson treated ’—Whither 
did Vane go ’—What was the effect of these 
dissensions ’—Where did Williams settle 
What island did hia followers buy of tlie In- 
dians’— What did Williams teach’ — What i 
was a Amdainental maMrnof his community? 

— What was the form of goveriimOiit ? I 

Page 441. 

What caused Mr. Hooker to emigrate from 
Massachusetts’ — How many persons went 
with him ’ — When ’ — What towns did they 
found’ — On which side of Connecticut river 
are Hartford and Wcathersficld ’ — On which 
Bide IS Springfield ’—In what state are Hart- 
ford and Weaihcrsfield In what state is 
Springfield ’—Where liad the Dutch formed a 
Botllenient’— Where had Lord Say and Sele 
and Lord Brook formed a settlement ’—Where 
is Saybrook?— Didthe emigrants from Massa- 
chusetts get rid of all these competitors ’—Did 
they become independent of Massachusetts and 
gam a royal charter ’—What provinces are 


next considered ’—What two gentlemen weie 
the first settlers of these provinces ? 

Pago 442. 

Who was Mr. Wheelwright’ — Where did 
he found a town’— What was it called ?- 
What colony claimed jurisdiction over them ’ 
— What now danger attended the colonists ’ — 
How did the ]icople of Massachusetts acquire 
their lands ’ — What warlike tribes surrounded 
the settlers of Providence and Connecticut — 
What did tlk) Pequods ask of the Narragan- 
sets? 

Page 443. 

What prevented their uniting against the 
common enemy ’—What did the Narragansets 
do ’ — How did the Pequods proceed ’ — Where 
were they repulsed ’ — What colony first mus- 
tered troops’ — What hindered the advanix* of 
the Massachusetts people ’ — What troops ad- 
vanced to attack the Indians ’—Where were 
the Indians posted’ — What prevented their 
being completely surprised and massacred’ — 
What gave the English a great advantage ’ — 
Describe the action. — What was its result?— 
What was done after the amval Of the troops 
from Massachusetts ’—In how long a time 
were the Pequods extirpated ? — What was the 
character of the English officers m this first 
New-England war ? 

Page 444, 

What was the true character of the war ’ — 
What was its effect on the other tribes?— 
W'liat was the effect of the persecution in Eng- 
land ’ — What w'iis done to prevent emigration ’ 
—What individuals were pi evented from em- 
barking for New-England ’—What remark is 
made on this important event ’—How many 
persons embarked in 1638’— How did Charles 
resent this contemid of Ins proclamation’ — 
What prevented Charles from jiunishmg the 
colonists ’—What happened on the meeting of 
the Long Parliament ? ^ 

Page 445. 

IIow many persons had gone froiri England 
to New-England between lOiiO and 1640? — 
How much money had been e.xpended on the 
colony’— What beginnings of tomrnerce ap 
peared about the latter part of this pcrioil ’ — 
Who distinguished the colony with iieculiar 
marks of favour’— What vote' did the house 
of c^ornmons ikish’— W hat was its effect? — 
What return did the colonists make lor these 
favours ’ — What step did the colonies take to- 
wards ludepenUence ? 

Page 446, 

What stipulations did the contract contain ’ 

I —Was this measure censured m England ’ — 
j Why not ?— What act of intolerance and op- 
pression was perpetrated by the general court 
of Massachusetts ’—What other act of usurpa- 
tion did they commit ’—Did the. English gov- 
ernment censure these proceedings ’—Why 
not ’—Did Oliver Cromwell favour the colo 
mes ol New-England ’ 

Page 447. 

Wliat striking proof of his attachment did 
he give?— What reasons did he offer in sup- 
port of his scheme ?— Why did the colonists 
decline to comply with his wishes ? 






